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WHAT  THE  WORLD  BELiE\'ES  always  has  b«^e^,  and 
always  will  be,  a  subject  of  universal  and  perma^ 
nent  interest,  and  the  ever  iniireasing  tendency  of  tlie  age 
to  multiply  tiie  number  and  variety  of  the  world's  beliefs 
intensifies  this  interest  in  a  remarkable  degree  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  OS  do  also  the  extraordinary  facilities  afforded  in 
thw  iqte  for  commnniiation  with  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and 
the  comini^  among  ii«  of  representatives  of  every  nation  and 
creed.  By  the  active  ojxTatinn  of  these  and  other  causes 
a  keen  desire  for  the  (idlest  knowledge  ia  now  awakened 
respecting  the  peculiariti(w  of  thonght  and  life  ])i'evailing 
among  the  adiierenta  of  every  sect  and  the  peKjpIe  of  every 
clime. 

For  the  pnrpoee  of  giving  this  knowledge  in  concise  and 
convenient  form  the  pn^ent;  voliime  has  iM'eti  prei>an'd. 

The  prim>-'  elprntintM  of  arTcptability  in  :i  Ixjok,  di'signed 
cither  f<)r  ^r'-N'-nil  infin-iimlioii  m  for  Hyfi(fni:)tir  n-f.-ri-iice. 
are  desirability,  accuracy,  and  freshness.  These  essentials 
hav«  been  scrupulously  observed  in  the  preparation  of  the 
prment  volume. 

On  the  gronnd  of  desirability  it  la  not  presumptuous  to 
assert  knowing  the  difficulties  involved  in  gathering  the 
information,  that  such  a  work  as  this  is  needed.  It  is  not  a 
class  book,  as  it  contains  an  in^nite  variety  of  knowledge, 
not  only  relating  to  the  peculiar  forms  and  tenets  of  the 
Tarions  sects  throughout  the  world,  but  also  to  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  people,  and  the  social  and  political 
phases  of  the  nations  of  the  earth,  Christian  and  pagan, 
civllixed  and  undvilized,  both  ancient  and  modem.  These 
different  forms  stand  in  very  marked  contrast  to  each  other, 
and  when  we  consider  the  great  diversity  of  thought  and 
habit  inculcated  by  them,  the  study  becomes  intensely  inter- 
Mtiag.    One  might  expect  among  those  great  sects  which 
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have  gained  adherents  with  snch  wonderful  rapidity,  and 
which  now  count  their  followers  by  hundreds  of  millions, 
that  the  elements  of  success  alone  would  require  some  simi- 
larity in  their  doctrines  or  morals,  but  apparently  such  is 
not  the  case.  If  we  look  at  the  Eastern  nations,  where  the 
religion  of  the  Hindoos  and  the  teachings  of  Confucius, 
Buddha,  and  Mohammed  are  embraced  by  more  than  half  a 
billion  of  human  souls,  we  find  that  the  belief  of  each  has 
but  few  features  similar  to  any  of  the  others,  and  this  foct 
makes  it  most  difficult  to  find  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the 
ever  recurring  question :  ^^  What  are  the  elements  of  success 
embodied  in  each  1 "  For  it  seems  the  doctrines  of  one  Gk>d 
or  many  gods,  one  wife  or  many  wives,  succeed  ahnost 
equally  in  gaining  and  holding  converts. 

What  Christians  would  abhor  as  a  great  crime,  pagan  na- 
tions regard  as  a  commendable  duty,  as,  for .  instance,  when 
the  widow  bums  herself  on  the  funeral  pile  of  her  husband, 
or  when  the  mother  throws  her  child  in  the  river  (Ganges,  or 
the  populace  prostrate  themselves  before  the  death  wheels 
of  the  car  of  Juggernaut.  That  it  is  possible  for  human 
beings  to  sacredly  hold  to  such  opposing  views  of  belief  and 
duty,  demands  some  explanation  that  will  aid  us  to  a  better 
knowledge  of  human  nature  and  its  diverse  phases,  and  the 
desirability  of  having  these  forms  grouped  in  a  single,  con- 
venient volume  must  be  apparent. 

The  consistent  member  of  a  church,  experienced  in  all  the 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  his  own  communion,  wiU  in  these 
pages  learn  wherein  and  how&r  his  own  belief  differs  from 
that  of  relatives  and  acquaintances  who  hold  fellowship  in 
other  denominations.  He  whose  mind  has  been  attracted  to 
the  study  of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  various  religious 
systems,  whether  to  strengthen  his  convictions  or  enlighten 
his  judgment^  will  find  here,  in  greater  profusion  than  in  any 
other  single  volume,  the  desired  information  concerning 
the  beliefs  and  ceremonies  that  have  had  followers  from  the 
earliest  pagan  times  to  our  own  day.  The  faint-hearted 
worshipper,  who,  appalled  at  the  irreligious  practices  of  the 
present  day,  is  apt  to  charge  the  ministry  with  having  lost 
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fti  power  for  good,  will  here  find  a  monumental  refutation 
to  such  an  inconsiderate  opinion.  And  they  who  may  have 
grown  weary  in  their  well-doing,  from  inability  to  see  the 
Bnticii>at«d  fruitfiJness  of  their  labors,  will  obtain  abundant 
inoentiree  to  take  courage,  in  the  narratives  of  the  struggles, 
the  i>erseCTiHons,  the  tortures  of  those  grand  patriarchs  and 
fathers  who,  under  God  and  through  these  Ticissitudes,  estab- 
lished the  forms  of  worship  which  are  now  enjoyed. 

On  the  ground  of  accuracy  it  may  be  stated  that  many 
aathors,  distinguished  in  the  ecclesiastical  world,  have  cw- 
operated  by  contribution  and  review,  in  the  preparation  of 
the  prenent  volume,  each  being  assigned  to  a  denominntion 
be  was  peculiarly  competent  to  treat.  The  strictest  impar- 
tiiUIty  has  been  observed  in  describing  the  denominational 
differences,  and  whether  the  pen  was  wielded  by  orthodox  or 
heterodox,  Roman  Catholic  or  Jew,  the  one  aim  has  been  to 
praaent  facts,  truthfully  and  without  prejudice.  From  be- 
ginning to  end  the  volume  is  free  from  sectarian  bias,  as 
well  as  anything  that  could  wound  the  religious  conrictiona 
of  any  reader.  Each  denomination  is  treated  from  the 
Ktand-point  of  .ita  own  historical  rt-conls. 

I^sUy :  On  tlie  ground  of  freahness,  a  XAramonnt  desid- 
entom  in  a  work  of  reference,  it  may  be  observed  that 
neittier  labor  nor  expense  have  been  sf^red  in  the  effort  to 
teing  tiie  condition  of  each  denomination,  spiritual  and 
■lililnMril.  np  to  the  latest  practical  moment  The  history 
of  CMh  sect  exhibits  abundant  proof  of  this  claim.  To  add 
to  the  otherwise  fall  exposition  of  the  reOgioos  condition 
at  the  worid,  chapters  bave  been  pr^mred  on  the  religious 
tnterests  of  the  Australian  Colonies  and  the  Dominion  of 
Ownft^* ;  iriiile  another  feature,  "  What  the  World  Believes 
To^y.  By  Countries,*'  will  give  the  reader  at  a  single 
^anoe  an  idea  of  Uie  general  religious  systems  prevailing 
throoj^ioat  the  great  nations. 

nienfore,  In  offering  to  the  public  a  volume  that  is 
■eeded,  that  is  accurate,  that  is  brought  up  to  date,  we  con- 
idoitly  daim  that  **  What  the  World  Believjis"  cannot 
bSi  to  be  aoo^ilable  to  all  dassee  of  readers. 
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WHAT  THE  WORLD  BELIEVES. 


OOMPABATIVE  STRENGTH  OP  THE  DIPPEBENT 

BELIEVEBS. 

ROMAN  CATHOLICS. 

Afric* 1,106,200 

Anliia  and  PereU 11,268 

Aiiatic  Archipelago 1,000,000 

Anstria-Haiigaiy 28,000,000 

Bdghim. 6,618,146 

Canada. 1,962,610 

China  and  Japan 800,000 

Denmark  and  Colonies 1,867 

France 85,887,708 

Gtrrmany 16,232,651 

Gntit  Hriuiin 5,520,000 

iin-*H^      60,000 

In.lU.  Ceylon,  and  Farther  India 1,600,000 

Iu!y      .  ' 26,058,679 

L'ji.  mhtir? 203,623 

M'XNo  aiid  Central  America 12,196,677 

N.  :h*r!  indn 1,439,137 

«  K\i  .m:iri  KmjH're    900,000 

I*  lyiit-^i'i  and  Auhtrala^ia 434.442 

V  rtiunl 4,745.124 

U'*-^ian  Empire 7,546.000 

S.  i*h  Anj«  rica 26,754,000 

>p»iin   16.605.000 

^»»^i*'n  r»nd  Norway 1,312 

•*«  i*.j»  Tlitui 1 .160.782 

I  r  iuA  >UiU-*^ *6.H:i2,000 

W» -t  Indi.« 2.911  .(XK) 

T'.tnl    2(MJ.5HH.206 
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PROTESTANTS. 

Arabia,  Asiatic  Ardiipelago,  China,  Persia,  and  Turkey 89,000 

Asiatic  Russia ^ 40.00Q 

Austria-Hungary 8,509,018 

Belgium 16,000 

Canada 1,800,000 

Dennxark 1,865,000 

East  India  and  Ceylon 800,000 

English  Possessions,  Africa 650,000 

France 580,757 

Germany 28,881,152 

Great  Britain. 26,000,000 

Greece 15,000 

Italy 68,661 

Luxemburg 400 

Liberia,  Algeria,  Egypt,  and  Madagascar 69,000 

Netherlands 2, 169,814 

Norway 1,704,800 

Polynesia. 1,000,000 

Russia 2,800,000 

South  America 2,000,000 

Spain  and  Portugal 60, 000 

Sweden 4,560,652 

Switzerland 1,667,109 

Turkey 40,000 

United  States «10,500,000 

Total ^ 89,826,848 

EASTERN  CHRISTIANS. 
Oriental  Ciiurchbs— 

Abyssinians 8,000,000 

Armenians 8,000,000 

Copte{Egypt) 200,000 

Jacobites 250,000 

Maronites 1 50, 000 

Nestorians 170,000 

6,770,000 

Greek  and  Russian  Churches— 

Austria-Hungary.. 8,052,684 

Germany ....   8,000 

Greece 1,685,698 

Russia 60,000,000 

Turkey 11,000,000 

75,691.382 

Total 82,461,882 

*  Ci  mainnlcaotfl.    The  Proteatant  pci^ulatlon  a^gregAtos  80,000,GbO. 


JEWS. 

1,000.000 

J». 3.000.000 

2.000 

700.000 

1.600 

, 1,340 

4,800 

49,489 

868,700  ■ 

40,000 

8.800 

tawg 

I»di 

190.000 

8,600,000 

19.000 

9,998 

7.878 

•B0O.000 

7.013,784 
HOUAHMEDANS. 

AMn. 100.000.000 

Aate (adading TnriuT)    ...    BO.000.000 

AtMlnliii 800 

Fnatx ..  8,100 

100 
917 

8uii*«. 2,850.873 

l^ukqr  (Etm^  tnd  Aih) 16.700,000 

ToUl 169,064.789 

SUMMAR7. 

Bnkmbiica]  niiidoc*. 130,000,000 

ChriaiuM 888,200,000 

PMcfa  tribes  kod  Pigmo*  not  otberwlae  eDomeraied.   337,000,000 

PbOowen  o<  Baddhk,  Sbinlo,  and  Conf  iiciiu 483,600,000 

Mfwm. 7.«18,784 

MnlMWMnilini 1«9.0H,789 

Tnmun 1,000,000 

ToiJ. l,8W,4e7,678 
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STATISTICS. 


LEADING  BELIEVERS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


DENOMINATIONS. 


Adventists 

Adventists,  Second 

Adyentists,  Seycnth-Day 

Baptists 

Baptists,  Freewill 

Baptists,  German 

Conj^gationalists 

Christians 

Church  of  Christ 

Episcopal,  Protestant 

Episcopal,  Reformed 

Friends,  Orthodox 

Friends,  Hicksite 

Jews 

Lutherans.  ...  

Mennonites  .  . ; 

Methodist  Episcopal,  North 

Methodist  Episcopal,  South 

Methodist  Episcopal,  African 

Methodist  Episcopal,  Zion 

Methodist  Episcopal,  Colored 

Methodist,  Protestant 

Methodist,  Evangelical  Ass'n 

Methodist,  Wesleyan 

Moravians 

New  Jerusalem 

Presbyterians,  North 

Presbyterians,  South 

Presbjrterians,  Cumberland 

Presbjrterians,  United 

Presbjrterians,  Reformed  Synod 

Presbyterians,  Reformed  General  Synod 
Presbyterians,  Welsh  Calvinist 

Reformed  Church  in  America 

Reformed  Church  in  th8  United  States  . 
Roman  Catholics 

Unitarians 

Universalists 


lONISTBBS. 


107 
601 
167 

17,827 
1,445 
1,678 

4,043 
1,268 
4,000 

8,799 
71 

1,020 


f 


7,600 

8,720 

260 

28,863 

10,177 

2,640 

2,084 

42,206 

2,886 

t988 

460 

86 

116 

6,474 

1,079 

1,608 

782 

110 

80 

100 

678 

788 

7,870 

449 
680 


MBMBBB8. 


11,100 
68,600 

17,169 

474,771 
80,918 
60,000 

418,664 

84,000 

682,800 

897,192 
7,877 

76,900 
26,000 

600,000 

•6,210,000 

70,000 

1  647,719 

941,827 

406,000 

164,807 

100,000 

121,868 

72,979 

26,000 

16,776 

8,500 

.  644,025 
18,268 
122,240 
87,687 
10,671 
6,700 
11,000 

88,702 

169,680 

t6,882,000 

86,000 
84,261 


*  North  America. 


t  Local  and  itinerant. 


X  Popolatlon. 


iWUAT  THE  WORLD  BELIEVES  TODAY. 

BY    COUNTRIES. 


EUROPE. 


AnSTRIA-HUNGARY.— The  State  religion  of  the  nion- 
arcliy  l»  tho  Iloman  Oatholic,  but  there  is  a  toleration 
of  all  dianeoters  from  it.  The  population  is  divided,  according 
to  reUgioos  belief,  ns  follows :  Roman  Catholic^  38,000,000  ; 
Giwk  Charoh  membere,  3,052,684 ;  Protestants,  of  all  de- 
Bcrniination-s  Sr'WO.OlS ;  Jews,  750,000.  At  the  head  of  the 
Githolic  bierarrliy  are  the  Patriarrh  of  Venice,  and  twelve 
arrlil'ifihcjw.  Tile  Armenians,  united  with  the  national 
r]-  ' .  *■  '  :i . .  iilsn  :iii  iirclilMMln ip  at  IjiMTilH-rt:.  Next  to  these 
".  j.i-i  hi-imps  riiiii  twrlv,- litiilai-,  Th.' United 
OT  Catholic  Greek  Church  has  one  archbishop  and  fire  bish- 
ops. The  primitive  Greek  Church  ia  under  the  euperintend- 
enceof  an  archbishop  at  Carloritz,  who  has  ten  bishops  under 
him.  The  rights  and  liberties  of  the  Protestant  Churches 
are  founded  on  an  edict  of  toleration  promulgated  by  the 
Emperor  Joseph  in  1784,  confirmed  by  his  successor,  Leopold 
n.,  and  solemnly  recognized  by  succeeding  sorereigns.  This 
edict  entitles  the  Protestant  to  the  full  and  free  enjoyment 
of  fai«  tenets  and  private  religiouB  practices  throughout  the 
Aostrian  dominions ;  but  no  place  of  worship  can  be  opened 
mUeoB  the  oongi^i;ation  be  composed  of  100  families  at  least. 
The  memben  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Lutheran  per- 
snasioiis  in  the  empire  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  joint 
oonsfstory  in  Vienna,  to  which  the  five  Lutheran  stiperin- 
tendencies  and  the  four  snperintendencies  of,  the  Reformed 
IjithflraD  Church  are  Bobordinate.    There  are,  likewise,  four 
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independent  superintendencies  for  each  persuasion  in  Hun^ 
gary,  and  one  for  the  Lutherans  in  Transylvania.  The  Jews 
are  mostly  of  the  Talmud  sect ;  the  minority,  of  the  ELariatish. 

Belgium. — The  Belgians  are  almost  entirely  Koman 
Catholic  (5,518,146)  in  faith,  there  being  about  16,000  Prot- 
testants  and  1,600  Jews.  The  x)eople  of  all  religious  per- 
suasions, however,  enjoy  the  most  perfect  freedom  in  every- 
thing connected  with  the  expression  of  their  opinions  and 
in  the  modes  of  worship  which  they  may  adopt  The  Catho- 
lics are  under  the  spiritual  charge  of  the  archbishop  of  Ma- 
lines,  and  of  five  bishops.  A  number  of  Protestant  clergy- 
men have  government  allowances.  Convents  and  religious 
establishments  are  numerous,  and  the  educational  system  is 
mainly  under  the  charge  of  members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 
Religious  teaching  in  the  schools  has  been  suppressed.  In 
June,  1883,  a  law  was  passed  making  theological  students 
liable  to  conscription.  The  Catholics  have  established  schools 
of  their  own,  in  which  the  pupils  increased  from  680,380  in 
1880  to  622,437  in  1882. 

Denmark. — The  established  religion  in  this  kingdom  is  the 
Lutheran,  but  complete  toleration  is  extended  to  the  follow- 
ers of  every  sect.  The  affairs  of  the  national  church  are  under 
the  superintendence  of  eight  bishops,  and  the  bishoprics  are 
the  gift  of  the  crown.  There  are  many  religious  communi- 
ties in  Denmark  pix)per  and  the  duchies  that  have  been  left 
to  her  by  the  "  arbitration  "  of  the  sword,  a  missionary  col- 
lege at  Copenhagen,  founded  in  1714,  and  a  famous  seminary 
for  approved  candidates  in  divinity  in  the  same  city.  Public 
worship  and  instruction  are  both  managed  by  a  department  of 
the  ministry.  Roman  Catholics,  1,867;  Protestants,  1,866,000; 
Jews,  4,300. 

France. — According  to  the  latest  official  census  there  were 
in  the  Republic  36,387,703  Roman  Catholics ;  467,631  Cal- 
vinists ;  80,117  Lutherans ;  33,109  of  other  Protestant  sects ; 
49,439  Jews ;  3,071  of  other  non-Christian  faiths  ;  and  81,961 
of  no  religion,  or  whose  religion  was  not  ascertained.  The 
Catholics  constituted  ninety-eight  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
population,  while  the  Protestants  formed  more  than  ten  per 


cent,  of  the  population  in  the  Departments  of  Dr6me,  Doubs, 
Deux-Sevres,  Ardeclie,  Lozdre,  and  Gard.  State  allowances 
are  aonnslly  made  to  a  number  of  religious  denominations, 
and  in  a  late  badget  these  allowances  were  as  foUows : 


B  O&thoUe  prelates  imd  clergy 41,508,2^5 

B  CWbolio  churchea,  leinmaries,  etc 10,805,400 

PK«M»tel«rg7 1,416,000 

Jvwirii  nbbiK 188,900 

ProtaUDt  andJflwiafa  traces  of  worship. 60,000 

Total 53,398,096 

The  acta  of  the  government  dnring  the  year  1883  were  hos- 
tile to  the  Catholic  Chnrch.  Seminarians  in  their  theological 
ooutae  vcTO  made  subject  to  conscription  and  compelled  to 
aerre  tn  the  ranks ;  the  clergy  were  made  subject  to  be  de- 
prived of  their  stipends  at  will ;  and  religious  emblems  were 
Kmoved  from  the  schools.  The  municipal  council  of  Paris 
sapprestved  the  chaplaincies  in  the  hospitals,  closed  the  cliap- 
els,  and  forbade  visiting  by  the  clergy  except  in  cases  where 
they  were  Bi>ecially  summoned  by  the  patienfa.  The  ecclesi- 
aBtieal  division  of  Franc*  is  into  fift+'en  archbishojirira.  In 
genoial  a  bishop's  See  is  co-extensive  with  the  department 
in  which  the  town  is  from  which  he  takes  his  title.  In  a  few 
cases  two  departments  are  under  one  bishop,  and  in  a  few 
others  the  Sees  are  less  than  the  departments.  The  French 
Latheraos,  who  are  chiefly  residents  of  Alsace,  and  under 
0«Riian  role  since  1871,  are  under  the  conrastory  of  Stras- 
boai;g.  llie  French  Calrinists,  a  much  larger  body,  have' 
I^aoes  of  worship  in  flf^-one  departments,  and  are  governed 
by  consistories,  five  forming  a  synod. 

QKKiiAirT. — ^The  royal  family  of  Prussia  belong  to  the 
Lntheran  fdth.  A  majority  of  the  population  of  what  was 
fonneriy  the  kingdom  of  Pmsaia,  or  aboat  16,600,000,  pro- 
le«  that  faith,  while  the  Roman  Catholics  count  8,625,000, 
and  the  Jews  839,790.  In  the  kingdom  of  Saxony  the  Prot- 
estants munbo-  8,074,906  ;  the  Roman  Catholics,  73,349  ;  and 
the  Jews,  0,860.    In  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria  the  Roman 
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Catholics  are  in  the  majority,  numbering  3,573,142  to  1,392,- 
120  Protestants,  and  51,336  Jews.  The  last  census  of  the  en- 
tire Gterman  Empire  gave :  Protestants,  28,331,152 ;  Roman 
Catholics,  16,232,651 ;  minor  sects,  78,031 ;  Jews,  363,790 ; 
others,  30,616.  Since  the  union  of  the  Gterman  States  in 
1871  there  has  been  a  growing  lack  of  harmony  between  the 
government  and  the  Holy  See.  Very  rigorous  laws  have 
been  enacted  against  the  Roman  Catholic  clei^  in  particu- 
lar ;  a  number  of  the  bishops  have  been  imprisoned  owing  to 
their  professed  inability  to  reconcile  a  compliance  with  the 
laws  with  the  duty  they  owed  the  Holy  Father,  and  many 
bishoprics  have  long  remained  vacant  because  the  govern- 
ment refused  to  approve  the  appointments  of  the  Pope. 
While  on  his  last  trip  to  Italy  the  Crown  Prince  of  Gtermany 
paid  a  ceremonial  call  upon  Pope  Leo  XIII.,  but  whether 
the  relations  between  the  Berlin  government  and  the  Vatican 
were  discussed,  the  world  has  not  yet  been  informed. 

Great  Britain.— The  established  church  of  England  is 
the  Protestant  Episcopal,  but  all  others  are  fully  tolerated, 
and  civil  disabilities  do  not  attach  to  any  class  of  British 
subjects.  For  an  extended  account  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land see  Chapter  XXIV.,  and  for  the  condition  of  other  de- 
nominations in  the  United  Kingdom,  see  the  chapters  on  the 
various  denominations  there  represented.  According  to  the 
last  census  eight  per  cent  of  the  population  of  England  and 
Wales  belonged  to  the  Anglican  Church ;  17.4  per  cent, 
were  dissenters;  4.6  per  cent,  were  Roman  Catholics;  and 
.02  per  cent,  were  Hebrews.  In  Scotland,  43.9  per  cent,  be- 
longed to  the  established  church  (see  Chapter  XXVIII.) ; 
44.2  to  the  Free  Church  and  other  dissenting  congregations ; 
9.5  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church;  2.2  to  the  Church  of 
England ;  and  about  2  per  cent,  to  the  Hebrew  confession. 
There  were  in  Great  Britain  6,520,000  Roman  Catholics ;  26,- 
000,000  Protestants ;  and  40,000  Jews.  Among  the  Protest- 
ant dissenters  the  most  prominent  bodies  and  religious 
organizations  are  the  Wesleyans,  or  Methodists,  the  Inde- 
pendents, or  Congregationalists,  and  the  Baptists.  The 
Wesleyan  body,  subdivided  into  members  of  the  Old  and 
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ytew  Connection,  Primitive  and  Free  Church  Methodists, 
Bible  Christians,  and  varioiLs  other  sects,  is  stated  to  possess 
above  0,00()  places  of  worship  ;  the  Independents  3,500,  and 
the  Baptista  2,()0<).  Of  more  or  less  importance,  among  the 
other  Protestnnt  dissenters,  are  the  Umtari,an8,  the  Mora- 
Tians,  and  the  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  There  are 
aHogether  12:^  religious  denominations  in  Great  Britain,  the 
aunes  of  which  Imvn  been  given  in  to  the  Registrar-General 
of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages.  There  are  thirteen  digni- 
tariftt  of  the  Uonmn  Catholic  Chnrch  in  England  and  Wales, 
Daoiely,  one  archbishop  and  twelve  bishojjs,  presiding  over 
M  many  **  dioce(«e«s"  united  in  the  so-called  ^'  Province  of 
Westminster."  In  Scotland,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
baa  threw  "  Apostolic  Vicariates,"  in  three  "  districts,"  the 
^asff.m,  the  Western,  and  the  Northern.  There  were  1,039 
Roman  Catholic  chapels  in  England  and  Wales,  and  333  in 
Scotland.  The  number  of  officiating  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
VBs  1,810  in  Enghind  and  Wales,  and  258  in  Scotland.  The 
onmunf  Ireland  stated  that  there  were  4,141,933  Roman  Cath- 
oltrs.  BS3.t?or>  pi'rsons  returning  themselves  as  belonging  to 
til.'  -Ctiiin'ii  of  Ircbn'l,"  (ir  !is  "  Pr.>tfst;!iit  Epiwopalians," 
r>>  ?;-  l'i.'0.yt.-ri;iii-<.  -tl.Kl;'  Nf.Tliu-lisrs,  -l-lS.-i  liHi,-|„-Tvl(>nt«. 
4,643  Baptists,  3,834  Qoakers,  258  Jews,  and  19,035  individuals 
of  other  persuasions. 

Okksob. — ^The  religion  of  this  kingdom  is  known  as  the 
Greek  or  Eastern  Church  (see  Chapter  XXI.).  The  namber 
ci  dissenters  are  comparatively  small,  and  are  subject  to  no 
interference  in  their  worship.  According  to  the  latest  enu- 
ntention  the  members  of  the  Greek  Church  numbered  1,636,- 
006 ;  Roman  Catholics,  60,000 ;  other  Christians,  14,677 ; 
Jews,  2,600  :  other  faiths,  740. 

Italy. — Tlie  Roman  Catholic  is  nominally  the  State  re- 
ligion, bnt  since  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
■nbaeqaent  sappression  of  the  temporal  government  of  the 
Pope,  the  Church  and  clergy  possess  no  authority  in  the 
State  that  is  not  r^nlated  by  the  government,  which  has 
]daeed  all  creeds  on  practically  the  same  footing.  Of  the 
atSra  population  In  the  last  census,  26,668,670  were  Roman 
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Catholics ;  58,651  were  Protestants  ;  35,356  were  Jews ;  and 
48,468  adherents  to  other  faiths  and  professed  noh-believers. 
There  are  forty-five  archiepiscopal  and  198  episcopal  Sees, 
many  of  which  during  the  conflict  between  the  government 
and  the  Pope  were  left  vacant,  owing  to  the  refosal  of  the 
government  to  accept  the  nominees  of  the  Pope,  the  royal 
consent  being  necessary  for  their  installation. 

The  Netherlands. — The  established  reli^on  is  Calvin- 
ism ;  but  others  are  tolerated.  The  Calvinist  and  Lutheran 
Churches  have  each  their  own  synod.  A  bull  of  the  Poi)e, 
dated  March  4, 1853,  established  a  hierarchy  in  the  kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands,  consisting  of  an  archbishop  at  Utrecht, 
and  four  suffragan  bishox)s.  The  majority  of  the  people  be- 
long to  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  and  the  balance  are 
Roman  Catholics,  Lutherans,  and  Jews.  The  last  census 
credited  the  i)opulation  with  2,169,814  Protestants ;  1,439,137 
Roman  Catholics ;  81,693  Jews ;  and  22,049  other  believers. 

PoETUOAL. — The  greater  x)art  of  what  is  now  Portugal  had 
been  retained  by  the  Moslems  up  to  the  latter  half  of  the 
eleventh  century.  It  was  not  until  1064  that  King  Fer- 
nando gained  possession  of  the  city  of  Coinebra,  an  import- 
ant stronghold  of  Saracen  Portugal.  Here  for  some  time 
the  Christians  paused,  for  an  attempt  some  thirty  years  af- 
terward to  intrench  themselves  on  the  Tagus  resulted  in 
overwhelming  defeat.  The  founder  of  the  independent 
kingdom  was  Affonso  Henriquez,  who  reigned  for  nearly 
sixty  years.  The  commercial  activity  of  the  Portuguese 
dates  from  his  capture  of  the  city  of  Lisbon.  To-day  the 
Roman  Catholic  is  the  State  religion  (4,745,124),  but  all 
creeds  enjoy  perfect  freedom  of  worship.  The  ecclesiastical 
hierarchy  includes  the  Patriarch  of  Lisbon,  two  archbishops 
and  sixteen  bishoi)s.  The  bishox)s  are  appointed  by  the 
crown  and  confirmed  by  the  Holy  See.  Foreigners,  in  the 
main,  comprise  the  Protestants.  In  1834  there  were  632 
monasteries  and  118  nunneries,  with  over  18,000  monks  and 
nuns,  and  having  an  annual  income  of  about  $6,000,000,  dis- 
solved, and  all  the  property  was  confiscated. 

Russia. — ^The  Stat^^  religion  of  this  vast  eroi^  is  the  Riuk 
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dan  (ipeek  Chnrch  (see  Cliapter  XXETI.),  generally  known 
in  RiiKHia  as  the  Orthodox  Church.  For  several  years  prior 
to  1883  the  relations  between  St,  Petersburg  and  the  Vatican 
were  seriously  strained.  Negotiations  were  frequently  un- 
dertnkHn  with  a  view  to  securing  greater  freedom  for  Roman 
Catholic  clergy.  In  that  year  Pope  Leo  XIII.,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  imperial  government,  appointed  twelve  bishopa 
to  Sees  which  had  long  been  vacant,  and  numbers  of  priests 
wwe  allowed,  to  return  from  exile.  Iloman  Catholics  are 
tbf  mort  niimerotii<  in  the  former  Polish  provinces,  the  Lu- 
tbf^mns  in  Ihe  provinces  of  the  Baltic,  the  Moliummedana  in 
Soalhem  Ru»iia.  while  the  Jews  are  almost  entirely  settled 
in  The  townn  and  larger  villages  of  the  western  and  south- 
ire»bim  [ron tier  districts.  The  last  official  estimate  placed  the 
strength  of  the  Orthodox  Church  at  00,(XK),ono,  the  Iloman 
Catholic  at  7,M6,0(iO,  the  Proteetants  'at  2,80<  i,000,  and  the 
Jews  at  2,QOtt,000.  A  supplementary  estimate  placed  the 
dinw>nt4!ra  at  12,000,000,  divided  as  follows:  with  priests 
a,oixi.(M)0,  without  priests  8,000,000;  Spiritual  Christians, 
l,(nf>,ooo. 

Si*Aix.— Tin"  Stal*"  n-Jitrimi  i^  tli*-  Iloman  Catholic,  and  the 
whole  popolation  of  the  kingdom,  with  the  exception  of 
ibont  60,000  persons,  adhere  to  that  faith.  According  to 
article  IS  of  the  constitation  of  1876,  a  restricted  liberty  of 
wonhip  ia  allowed  to  Protestants,  but  it  has  to  be  entirely 
ia  prirate,  all  public  announcements  of  the  same  being 
■tzktly  forbidden.  The  Constitution  likewise  enacts  that 
"  the  nation  binds  itaelf  to  maintain  the  worship  and  minis- 
teiB  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion."  Of  the  16,635,860  in- 
habitants reported  in  the  last  enumeration,  about  16,606,000 
were  Roman  Catholics ;  9,640,  Rationalists ;  6,230,  Protest- 
ants ;  400,  Jews ;  900,  Mohammedans ;  and  200,  Baptists. 
Tike  crown  jnesents  the  archbishops  and  bishops,  who  are 
eamfinned  by  the  Pope.  The  wealth  of  the  Church  was  at 
one  tbne  immense.  After  the  revolution  of  1836-1887,  the 
BonastJc  orders  were  suppressed,  and  the  convents  and  lands 
bdonging  to  them  wers  sold ;  bnt  the  convents  of  nuns  were 
■Dowvd  to  nmaln  nntil  tiie  death  of  the  then  oocnpanta.  In 
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1855  a  law  was  passed  for  the  sale  of  the  whole  of  the  church 
property  and  its  conversion  to  secular  uses. 

Sweden  and  Norway. — The  Lutheran  doctrines  were  in- 
troduced into  Sweden  in  1522  by  Olaus  Petri,  and  in  1628 
the  Confession  of  Augsburg  was  solemnly  adopted  as  the 
standard  of  faith  by  the  king  and  people  at  the  diet  at  Wes- 
teras.  The  reign  of  John  III.  (1668-92)  was  at  first  prosi)erous ; 
but  the  attempts  which  he  made  to  restore  the  Roman  church 
gave  rise  to  religious  disputes  which  occupied  a.  great  part  of 
his  reign.  John  waB  succeeded  by  his  son  Sigismund  (1592- 
1604),  but  his  open  profession  of  the  Roman  faith  speedily 
alienated  the  Swedes,  and  a  civil  war  began  which  continued 
until  1604.  The  diet  of  Norrkoping  formally  prohibited  that 
faith,  and  raised  the  duke  of  Sudermania  to  the  throne  ua 
Charles  IX.  (1604-11)  instead  of  his  nephew.  From  this  revo- 
lution arose  the  famous  Swedo-Polish  war  of  succession,  which 
continued  almost  without  intermission  for  sixty  years  (1600- 
60).  Gustavus  Adolphus  succeeded  his  father,  Charles  IX. 
(1611-32),  and  after  subduing  the  enemies  of  his  own  kingdom, 
he  became  captain-general  of  the  Protestant  League  in  Ger- 
many, and  fell  in  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  Nov.  6, 1632.  Accord- 
ing to  the  constitution  of  1809  the  ecclesiastical  order,  of 
which  the  Bishop  of  Upsala  is  always  president,  consists,  be- 
sides the  twelve  bishops,  of  about  sixty  deputies  from  the 
various  dioceses.  A  late  government  inquiry  showed  that 
there  were  in  Sweden  4,544,434  Lutherans ;  14,627  Baptists ; 
1,591  Methodists ;  810  Roman  Catholics ;  2,993  Jews ;  1,213 
Mormons  (see  Chapter  XLVII.)  and  other  dissenters.  Nor- 
way was  at  one  time  connected  with  Denmark,  but  by  the 
convention  of  Kiel,  Jan.  14,  1814,  between  Denmark  and 
Sweden,  it  was  ceded  to  the  latter.  The  constitution  of  the 
dual  kingdom  was  promulgated  July  31, 1815.  As  in  Sweden 
the  established  or  State  church  is  the  Lutheran.  Besides  the 
adherents  to  this,  there  have  been  reported  2,759  Methodists ; 
1,184  Reformed  Lutherans;  819  Baptists;  542  Mormons; 
602  Roman  Catholics ;  432  Quakers  (see  Chapter  XLII.),  and 
1,000  professors  of  other  creeds, 

Switzerland, — ^The  majority  of  the  population  belong  to 
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tiie  Calvinistic  or  Helvetic  Confession  of  Faith.  There  is, 
however,  no  obligatory  uniformity  among  the  Swiss  congre- 
gations. There  is  no  Swiss  Church,  in  the  common  sense  of 
the  word.  In  each  of  the  Reformed  cantons  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs  are  regulated  by  a  synod.  The  Burgundian  part 
of  Helvetia  became  converted  to  Christianity  soon  after  the 
establishment  of  the  Burgundian  kingdom,  towards  the  end 
of  the  fifth  century.  The  Helvetic  Confession  of  Faith  was 
proclaimed  by  a  synod  held  at  Bern  in  1532.  There  are  now 
Roman  Catholics  in  aU  the  cantons,  but  these  and  all  other 
dissenters  from  Calvinism  enjoy  liberty  of  conscience  and 
freedom  of  worship.  The  religious  houses  of  the  fcfrnier 
were  suppressed  after  the  revolution  of  1847.  The  latest 
government  rejwrts  numbered  the  Protestants  at  1,667,109  ; 
the  Roman  Catholics,  1,160,782 ;  the  Jews,  7,373  ;  and  the 
adherents  to  other  creeds,  10,838.  Switzerland  gave  to  the 
Protestant  Reformation  Ulrich  Zwingli,  a  friend  of  Luther 
and  Melanchthon.  He  was  bom  in  1484,  and  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Capi)el,  in  1531.  He  was  ordained  a  priest,  and  be- 
came the  i>reacher  in  the  Catliedral  of  Zurich.  He  dated 
thf*  l>eginning  of  the  Swiss  Reformation  from  the  year  1510. 
Tri:KFY.— The  inhabitants  of  Turkey  are  divided  into  two 
irrKit  rlas*i**s— the  Turks,  or,  more  eorrectly,  Tiirks-OsiiiMiilis, 
who  are  rh»*  ruling  nxm  ;  and  the  Itayas,  tliat  is, ''  tlie  lloek," 
who  an*  \\\r  aneient  inliabitants  of  tlie  eouiitiies  eoiKpn^'ed 
bv  the  Turks-Dsmanlis.  The  Kavas,  who  are  Cliiistians, 
f-x<'**pt  s/>ni«*  i)a^in  trilK\s,  are  su])je('t  to  tlu*  eai>itation  or 
{-»II  tax,  wliirh  the  Osmanlis  do  not  i>ay.  They  liave  the 
^x»'niw*  of  th«*ir  religion  witli  some  restrictions,  and  tliry 
dr»'ss  in  a  difTt^rnnt  way  from  the  Turks.  For  a  general  de- 
*i<  riitiou  of  tli»»  ndigious  l>elief  and  rert^monies  of  tin*  Turk^ 
and  til*'  j>**o]ih\s  conquered  hy  then',  tlie  reader  is  rcfrrrrd 
to  rhapt**rs  VIII.,  IX.,  and  X.  Fully  cme-half  the  j)opulation 
of  Turk'-y  in  EuroiH%HlH)ut  17i  jjereeiit.  of  that  of  Tnrkry  in 
A*«ia.  and  on«*  jx-r  cent,  of  that  of  the  African  jmjsscssIoiis  - 
al^oi:»-th»*r  alM»ut  2'*  i^^r  cent,  of  the  Sultan's  subjects  nn' 
riirJHtians  i>T  Jews  of  tlie  various  ()riental  and  ()cci(|«'nl:il 
rit*-?*.     Th»*  hKids  of  the  dillerent  ('hur<'lies,  (•sj)ecial1y   th- 
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Greek  and  Armenian  Patriarchs,  and  the  High  Rabbi  of  the 
Jews,  are  dignitaries  possessing  large  power  and  influence, 
being  recognized  as  chiefs  of  their  religions  communities  by 
the  Ottoman  government.  The  Latins  and  Christians  use 
the  Roman  liturgy,  except  the  Greeks,  Armenians,  Bulga- 
rians, and  Croats. 

The  classification  of  the  population,  with  regard  to  relig- 
ion, exclusive  of  Egypt  (see  Chapter  II.),  is  as  follows : 


Religion. 


Mohammedans 

Greeks  and  Armenians 

Roman  Catholics 

Jews 

Other  Sects 

Total 


In  Europe. 

In  Aria. 

In  Afbica. 

4,050,000 
8,000,000 

640,000 
70,000 

240,000 

12,650,000 

8,000,000 

260,000 

80,000 

60,000 

600,000 

•  •  •  ■ 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

18,000,000 

16,050,000 

600,000 

Total. 


17,800,000 

11,000,000 

900,000 

150,000 

800,000 


29.650,000 


ASIA. 

In  General. — ^Politically  the  continent  is  divided  chiefly 
into  Russian  Asia,  or  Siberia,  which  absorbs  the  whole  north- 
em  portion.  Between  latitude  50''  and  40"^  lie  Turkestan, 
Mantchooria,  and  Mongolia,  inhabited  by  tribes  more  or  less 
independent.  The  next  southerly  tier  is  formed  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  or  Asia  Minor,  Persia,  Afghanistan,  Thibet,  China, 
and  the  main  islands  of  Japan.  The  southern  tier  is  com- 
posed of  Arabia,  Beloochistan,  Hindostan,  and  Far  India 
(embracing  Anam,  Siam,  Burmah,  Laos,  and  Malacca).  At 
least  half  the  population  of  the  earth  is  concentrated  in 
China  and  India.  There  are  three  principal  races — the  Mon- 
golian, the  Aryan,  and  the  Semitic,  the  Malay  being  confined 
to  the  i)eninsida  or  Malacca.  Only  a  small  portion  of  the 
Asiatics  can  be  considered  barbarous,  most  of  them  having  a 
civilization  running  back  far  beyond  any  historical  record. 
The  religions  fall  mainly  within  three  classes,  namely.  Bud- 
dhism, modified  by  Confucianism  and  Shintoism,  in  China  and 
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Japan ;  Bmbminism  in  India,  and  Mohammedanism  in  the 
west,  with  com]>aratively  few  Christians  and  Jews.  (For  an 
estimate  of  the  strength  of  the  various  creeds  in  the  British 
poasesfiions  in  Indin,  see  "  The  Modem  Hindoos,"  in  Cliapter 
v.,  and  for  the  creed  dominatiBg  in  any  particnlar  section, 
Bee  the  chapter  devoted  to  that  creed.)  More  than  a  third 
of  the  continent  is  under  the  governments  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ruseia.  The  principal  political  diiiaions  of  Asia  are 
— China,  with  its  dependencies,  Tliibet,  Chinese  Tartary, 
Monf^^lia,  Mantchooria,  and  the  Corea  ;  Turkey  in  Asia,  in- 
cluding Asia  Minor,  Tnrkish  Ai-menia,  Syria,  Mesopotamia, 
Kurdistan,  and  part  of  Arabia ;  Japan,  Persia,  Arabia,  Af- 
ghaultftan,  with  Beloochistan  and  Herat ;  Farther  India,  in- 
cIudioK  the  kingdoms  of  Anam,  Bumiah,  and  Siam ;  Tur- 
kestan, including  the  Khanat*?3  of  Bokhara,  Khiva,  Kokan, 
and  Koondoos.  Under  European  domination  ore—the  Bus- 
aion  poesessioiis,  including  Sil)ena,the  Amoor  country,  Rus- 
riaa  Turkestan,  and  CnucaAia ;  Hindostan  and  numeroas 
othnr  nritinh  dependencies  ;  the  French  posseasions  of  Co- 
chin China  and  PondlcheiTy,  and  the  Portuguese  poases- 
aktoA  of  Goa  and  Miieiio.  Tlie  Dut<.'h  and  Siianiah  also  have 
extensive  jK>a8t?ssi(jnH  in  Asia. 

CiuNA. — See  Chapter  III. 

Japak. — See  Chapter  TV. 

Peesia.— The  vaet  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Persia 
ue  Mohammedans  (see  Chapters  II.,  IX.,  and  X.),  the  total 
number  of  dissenters  not  amounting  to  more  than  85,000.  The 
population  may  be  divided  as  follows:  Shiites,  6,860,000; 
Sonnites,  700,000 ;  Armenians,  43,000  j  Nestorians  and  Chal- 
deans (see  Chapter  XXII.),  23,000;  Jews,  19,000;  Parseea, 
8,000  -,.  total,  7,663,600.  The  Persian  priesthood  consists  of  a 
Tariety  of  orders.  The  ordained  ministers  of  religion  are  of 
three  claaaee :  the  mootnrelles,  one  for  each  mosque  and  place 
of  pilgrimage  ;  tiie  muezzins,  the  sayers  of  prayers  ;  and  the 
moilffhii,  the  performers  of  rites.  The  Armenian  and  Nes- 
torian  Christians  are  treated  with  toleration,  but  the  Jews 
and  Parseea  have  suffered  much  persecution.  The  Persians 
bnbfbM  the  religion  and  literature  of  the  Arabs ;  but  the 
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country  for  two  centuries  was  only  a  province  in  the  empire 
of  the  caliphs.  With  the  decay  of  the  ix)wer  of  the  caliphs 
the  spirit  of  indei)endence  revived,  and  the  re-establishment 
of  the  kingdom  may  be  dated  from  the  foundation  of  the 
Soflfarian  dynasty  by  Yakub  Ibu  Lais,  who  about  836  threw 
off  his  allegiance  to  the  caliphs. 

Si  AM. — The  population  of  Siam  is  composed  of  different 
nations,  part  of  whom  are  aborigines,  and  fiart  immigrants 
from  other  countries.  The  first  class  of  inhabitants  consists 
of  Siamese,  Laos,  Cambojans,  and  Malays,  who  have  attained 
a  certain,  though  different  degree  of  civilization,  and  of  Ka- 
riang,  Lawa,  Kha,  Chon,  and  Samang,  who  occupy  some 
mountain  regions,  and  appear  to  be  backward  in  civilization. 
The  immigrant  nations  are  Chinese,  Mohammedans,  Hindoos, 
Peguans,  and  Portuguese.  The  Siamese  call  themselves 
Thay.  They  speak  a  peculiar  language,  embracing  a  con- 
siderable number  of  words  taken  from  the  Pali  and  Chinese 
tongues.  The  sacred  literature  is  only  written  in  the  Pali 
language,  which,  together  with  the  worship  of  Buddha  (see 
Chapter  IV.),  was  introduced  into  the  country  and  the  adja- 
cent provinces  in  the  fourth  century  of  our  era.  Missions  have 
•been  carried  on  by  the  Roman  Catholics  under  the  greatest 
vicissitudes  since  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
missionaries  are  French,  and  their  converts  have  been  esti- 
mated at  10,000,  divided  into  sixteen  congregations.  A  vicar- 
apostolic  is  at  the  head  of  them.  Protestant  missions  date 
from  the  visits  of  Gutzlaff,  Tomlin,  and  Abeel,  in  1828-'31, 
but  more  proi)erly  from  the  settlement  of  Jones  in  1833. 
Representatives  of  the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union, 
of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  and  of  the 
American  Missionary  Association,  have  established  several 
Protestant  congregations,  schools,  and  religious  papers.  The 
idols,  temples,  and  pagodas  of  the  Siamese  are  noted  for  their 
magnificence. 

The  British  Possessions. — India  now  virtually  signifies 
the  territory  in  Southern  Asia,  directly  or  indirectly  under 
the  government  of  Great  Britain.  Three-fifths  of  this  great 
empire  are  under  the  direct  rule  of  the  British  Government, 
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■nd  are  djridecl  for  administrative  purposes  into  eight  prov- 
Inoa — viz.,  Bengal,  the  Northwestern  Provinces  and  Oudh, 
the  Punjnb,  the  Central  Prorincea,  British  Burmah,  Assam, 
Madras,  and  Borahay.  The  remaining  two-fifths  are  made 
op  of  a  large  nnmt>er  of  Native  States,  whose  chiefs,  one  and 
all,  j»rknowledgB  tlie  suzerainty  of  Her  Imperial  Majesty. 
British  India,  whltih  under  the  East  India  Company  was 
divided  into  three  Presidoneies— Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bom- 
bay— is  now  divided  into  eight  provinces,  ea<,'h  ruled  by  a 
lientanant-guvemor,  having  its  separate  civil  government 
and  being  independent  of  the  others,  but  all  subject  to  the 
Supruiue  Qoveniment.  Besides  these  provinceit  the  British 
prMMssions  also  include  Aden,  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  Uoug- 
Kong  (China),  and  the  Straits  Settlements.  In  occupying 
these  vast  territories  the  British  authorities  left  the  reli^oiis 
worship  nf  tlie  p«fple  iinmolnHtwd.  But  it  niay  be  added 
that,  through  the  influen(M)  of  British  civilization  the  cere- 
mony of  the  Juggumaut  and  the  8a<;rifice  of  wives  upon  the 
fnnenU  piles  of  their  husbnnda  are  now  almost  entirely 
■Imodoned.  Orit  of  a  impulation  of  3l).flon,OO0  in  the  North- 
»«*t  Pr*ivirnvis,  more  than  20,1X ki.iXX i  aic  IMtkIoom.  In  Bom- 
btty  7tj  iktrtxiiit.  oi  tirn  population  aie  Uimlotjs  and  17  per 
cent.  HohammedaoB.  In  Burmah  the  prevailing  religion  is 
Bnddhiam. 

AFRICA. 
Iif  Geiteral. — A  very  full  account  of  the  early  religions 
practices  of  the  various  African  tribes  and  of  the  advances  of 
Christianity  appears  in  Chapt-er  VIII.  To  this  may  be  added: 
The  Abyasinianfl  are  generally  Coptic  Christians,  but  their 
religion  is  of  a  corrupted  form.  There  are,  however,  many 
Jews  and  Mohammedans  in  the  chief  cities.  In  Algeria,  ow- 
ing to  the  French  control,  there  is  a  very  large  Roman  Cath- 
olic population  in  addition  to  the  followers  of  the  native  be- 
Bed,  and  those  introduced  by  immigrants.  In  the  Transvaal, 
the  Onnge  Free  State,  and  Cape  Colony,  which  were  largely 
nttJed  by  the  Dutch,  there  was  much  of  the  religious  forms 
pnTsiling  at  home.  To  these  have  been  added  the  ceremo- 
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nies  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  of  the  various  denomina- 
tions that  have  established  missions  there.  In  the  long 
stretch  of  territory  which  is  usually  spoken  of  as  Guinea,  the 
natives  are  divided  into  numerous  tribes,  the  principal  of 
which  are  Mandingoes,  Fantees,  Dahomans,  Egbas,  Benins, 
and  Fans.  The  Mandingoes  claim  to  be  Mohammedans,  but 
the  rest,  as  a  rule,  are  extreme  pagans.  The  ancient  Egyp- 
tians were  treated  in  Chapter  II.  The  population  of  Egypt  is 
about  tl,250,000,  which  includes  Copts,  Bedouin  Arabs,  Jews, 
Armenians,  Europeans,  FeUahs,  Greeks,  etc.  A  careful  esti- 
mate has  given  the  Mohammedans  1,750,000  adherents ;  the 
Copts,  150,000 ;  the  Osmanlis,  or  Turks  and  Albanians, 
10,000 ;  the  Syrians,  5,000 ;  the  Qxeeks,  5,000 ;  the  Jews, 
6,000;  and  the  Armenians,  2,000;  besides  which  there  are 
about  70,000  Nubians,  Moghrebins,  etc. 

OCEANICA 

In  Q^eneral. — OcEANiCA,  or  Ocyeania,  is  the  name  ap- 
plied by  geographers  to  all  those  portions  of  the  globe  which, 
not  being  appendages  of  the  four  great  continents,  are  classed 
as  a  fifth  division  of  the  land  on  the  earth's  surface.  It 
comprises  Australasia,  embracing  Australia,  New  Guinea, 
New  Zealand,  etc. ;  Malaysia,  embracing  the  Sunda  Islands, 
Borneo,  Celebes,  Sumatra,  the  Moluccas,  and  the  Philip- 
pines ;  and  Polynesia,  embracing  all  the  small  islands  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  Australasia,  in  fact,  comprises  nearly  all 
the  islands  between  the  Indian  Ocean  and  Chinese  Sea  on 
the  east,  and  the  American  Continent  on  the  west. 

The  religious  condition  of  Australia  is  given  in  Chapter 
LIL,  and  the  early  practices  of  the  Polynesians,  the  Tahi- 
tians,  the  Hawaiians,  the  Samoans,  and  Fiji  Islanders  will 
be  found  in  Chapter  VII. 

NORTH  AMERICA 

Greenland. — It  is  believed  that  this  cx)untry,  forming  a 
colony  of  Denmark,  was  discovered  and  inhabited  by  settlers 
from  Norway  before  830,  as  Pope  Gregory  IV.  published  a 
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bull  in  836  in  which  particular  mention  was  made  of  the 
Greenlanders.  Some  aathorities,  however,  claim  982  as  the 
year  of  discovery,  soon  after  which  there  were  many  col- 
onies of  immigrants  from  Iceland.  In  1256  the  inhabitants 
attempted  to  throw  oflf  the  yoke  of  the  Norwegians.  In  1576 
part  of  the  coast  was  explored  by  Martin  Probisher,  and  in 
1605  and  succeeding  years  the  Danes  sent  expeditions  to 
colonize  the  country.  All  these  failed,  until  the  Norwegian 
missionary,  Hans  Egede,  arrived  in  1721,  and  founded 
Godthaab.  In  1733  the  Moravians  established  a  mission 
there.  The  natives  are  Esquimaux,  and  paganistic  in  their 
worship. 

The  Britlsh  Possessions.— These  embrace  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  (see  Chapter  LI.),  the  Province  of  Newfoundland, 
the  Bahama  Islands,  the  British  West  Indies,  and  British 
Honduras.  All  are  under  the  general  control  of  Great 
Britain,  through  local  administrations.  All  creeds  are  toler- 
ated, and  while  that  of  the  Church  of  England  has,  natu- 
rally, the  largest  official  following,  the  Roman  Catholic,  the 
Presbyterian,  and  the  Methodist  Churches  are  very  strong, 
while  there  is  a  proportionate  membership  in  other  Protest- 
ant ^L^nominations. 

TnK  I.'mtkd  States. — The  utmost  freedom  in  private  and 
n-liiriuus  tliouglit  is  tolenited  in  each  State  of  the  Federal 
I'nioii.  Xo  preference  is  ever  given  officially  to  any  one 
(T»^*<1.  In  fact,  so  careful  has  \yeen  the  policy  of  the  general 
i:«»v»'ninu*nt  k»st  some  sectarian  offence  should  l)e  ccniniitted, 
that  all  its  legislation  has  been  without  discrimination, 
*'X*»-I»t  in  tlh*  case  of  the  Mormons  (see  Chai)ter  XL\'II.), 
and  th»*n  mainly  on  account  of  their  jKjlygamous  j)ractic(\s; 
th:it  all  a|»]K>intmf*nts  by  the  President  or  the  Congress  liav(» 
U'»*n  fn^'  from  religious  considerations ;  that  where  it  has 
U*»'n  d^'t'm***!  sound  ]M)licy  to  fill  a  commission  with  clergy- 
m»*n  or  to  hav**  ch^rical  m»*mberson  it,  such  have  l)een  imi>ar- 
tially  vh'ct^nl  In^eaus**  of  their  jK^rsonal  fitness  and  not  from 
WAV  'h-nominational  favoritism  ;  and  that  it  is  onlv  sin('(» 
th»*  Civil  War  th«*  gr»vrrnmfnt  has  consented,  in  response 
t*»  i*'titions  fn»m  n»*iirly  every  s<*ct  in  the  country,  to  ])ermit 
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the  reference  to  the  Deity  on  its  coins  contained  in  the 
motto,  "In  Gk)d  we  trust."  In  general  it  may  be  said  that 
there  are  about  115,610  churches;  81,717  ministers,  and 
17,267,878  communicants,  in  the  country.  The  Protestants 
aggregate,  in  round  numbers,  10,500,000 ;  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics, 6,832,000.  The  three  largest  Protestant  Churches  are 
the  various  branches  of  the  Methodist,  3,943,876 ;  branches 
of  the  Baptist,  3,336,653;  branches  of  the  Presbyterian, 
966,437.  Concerning  the  early  introduction  of  Christianity, 
the  subsequent  planting  of  Old  World  denominations,  the 
sectarian  divisions,  and  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
Churches,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  chapters  describing 
the  several  denominations. 

Mexico. — See  Chapter  VII. 

Central  America. — The  dominant  religion  of  the  five 
independent  States,  Guatemala,  San  Salvador,  Honduras, 
Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica,  is  the  Roman  Catholic,  which 
was  introduced  by  the  missionaries  when  the  whole  territory 
was  one  state  under  the  Spanish  crown,  and  known  as  the 
kingdom  of  Guatemala.  The  earthquakes,  volcanic  erup- 
tions, and  i)eriodical  political  revolutions  have  not  rendered 
the  Central  American  States  over-attractive  fields  for  gen- 
eral missionary  efforts;  still  Protestantism  has  achieved 
considerable  progress.  But  the  people  are  still  essentially 
Spanish  and,  therefore.  Catholic. 

The  West  Indies. — The  American  possessions  pf  Spain, 
which  once  embraced  nearly  the  entire  continent,  are  now 
reduced  to  the  islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  The  other 
islands  in  the  vicinity,  besides  the  Republic  of  Hayti,  are 
classed  as  British,  Dutch,  French,  and  Danish  West  Indies. 
Outside  the  towns  possessing  commercial  importance,  there 
is  but  little  sign  of  civilization  or  religious  worship.  As  a 
rule  these  possessions  are  dominated  by  the  same  creed  as 
the  controlling  countries.  Opi)osite  the  Governor's  Palace 
in  Havana,  Cuba,  is  a  beautiful  chai)el  (El  Templete), 
erected  on  the  spot  where  the  first  mass  was  celebrated  in 
Havana  after  the  removal  of  the  city  to  its  present  site,  in 
1619,    Foremost  among  the  public  edifices  is  the  Cathedral, 
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er«ct«d  in  1724,  and  used  aa  a  college  by  the  Jesuits  till  1789; 
bat  it  is  leas  reraarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  architecture 
than  as  containing  the  ashes  of  Christopher  Columbus, 
transferred  thither  from  Santo  Domingo,  January  15, 1796. 
On  one  of  the  walls  is  a  stone  slab  with  the  bust  of  Cotum- 
ba»  in  reliei,  and  an  inscription  beneath.  There  are  fifteen 
other  churches,  nine  of  which  are  attached  to  certain  monas- 
tic orders.  Two — Santa  Catalina  and  San  Juan  de  Diaa — 
date  from  the  siarteenlh  centory ;  one— San  Agustin— from 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth ;  and  all  are  noteworthy 
for  the  richness  and  splendor  of  their  decorations. 

At  Santiago  de  Cuba,  which  is  an  Archbishop's  See  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  there  is  a  grand  cathedral,  com- 
jrfeted  in  1819,  and  the  largest  on  the  island,  and  several 
parish  churches.  San  Juan,  the  capital  of  Porto  Rico,  con- 
tains a  Roman  Catholic  bishop's  palace  and  a  cathedral. 
In  Kingston,  the  capital  of  Jamaica,  besides  the  English  ■ 
church,  wliicfa  is  the  handsomest  in  the  ciy,  there  are  a 
Scottish,  some  Methodist,  and  several  Roman  CathoHo 
churches,  and  two  synagogues.  Few  of  the  many  churches 
thai  once  gnw^:'*!  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo  now  remain. 
Th"  iM'i;*t  noipworthy  is  th*"  Cathedral,  in  which  the  ivmains 
of  Columbus  and  of  his  brother  Bartholomew  reixwed  for 
two  and  a  half  centuries.  It  was  begun  in  1612  and  finished 
in  1540,  and  was  modeled  aft«r  a  church  in  Borne. 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

AnoENTT.TB  Rbpublic. — The  country  was  discovered  in 
1517,  and  settled  by  the  Spaniards  in  1563.  The  predomi- 
nating religion  is  the  Roman  Catholic;  Protestants  are 
found  only  among  the  immigrants.  There  are  very  few 
monasteries,  but  a  large  number  of  nunneries.  Through  the 
influence  of  a  number  of  missions  on  the  Indian  frontier 
■even]  faondred  of  the  natives  have  been  converted  to  Chris- 
tiiiuty.  There  ia  an  archbishop  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  the 
bishoprics  are  those  of  the  Littoral,  of  Cordova,  of  Cuyo, 
■ndof  Salta. 

BOLtTiA.~The  most  central  State  of  South  America  has 
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THE  Oreeks  are  mi^osed  to  have  derived  .many  of  their 
deities  ban  the  EgypHaaa,  as  well  as  no  small  number 
of  tbdr  religions  oeremonies.  They  receired  from  them  the 
custom  of  bnilding  temples,  which  were  erected,  some  in  val- 
leys, some  in  woods,  and  others  by  the  brink  of  a  river,  or 
fountain,  according  to  the  deity  who  was  destined  to  inhabit 
them ;  for  the  ancienta  ascribed  the  manafjement  of  every 
jBirtiruiar  affair  to  some  particular  god,  and  appropriated  to 
Ktch  a  peculiar  form  of  building,  according  to  his  or  her  i>e- 
ruliar  character  and  attribntes. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  worship  of  idols  was  introduced 
among  the  Greelis  in  the  time  of  Cecrops,  the  founder  of 
Athens,  in  the  year  IfiflC  b.c.  At  first  these  idols  were 
t^ltmt^\  of  nide  blocks  of  wood  or  stone,  until,  when  the  art 
of  graving,  or  can-ing,  was  inventetl,  these  roufrh  masses 
were  rhange<l  into  figures  resembling  living  creatures.  Af- 
tt-rwarA-*.  marble,  and  ivory,  or  precious  stones,  were  iise<l  in 
their  formation,  and  lastly,  gold,  silver,  bniMS,  and  other 
inetalA.  At  length,  in  the  refined  ages  of  (ireece,  all  the 
fp'niru  of  the  sculptor  was  employe*!  in  the  ei-eaition  of  these 
oquirite  statues,  which  no  modem  workmanship  has  yet 
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suri)assed.  Chaos  was  'considered  the  most  ancient  of  all 
the  gods,  and  Callus,  or  heaven,  followed  him.  Vesta,  Prisca, 
or  TeiTa,  the  earth,  was  the  w  if  e  of  Coelus,  and  ranked  as  the 
first  goddess. 

GREEK  AND   ROM^N   DEFTIES. 

Tlie  Greeks  divided  their  deities  into  three  classes — celes- 
tial, marine,  and  infernal,  though  there  are  many  others  not 
embraced  in  this  classification : 

JupiTKU,  the  father  of  gods  and  men,  is  said  to  have  been 
born  in  Crete,  or  to  have  been  sent  there  in  infancy  for  con- 
cealment. He  was  the  son  of  Saturn,  the  god  of  Time,  and 
of  Cybele,  otherwise  called  Rhea.  He  was  the  most  power- 
ful of  all  the  gods,  and  everything  was  subservient  to  his 
will.  His  father,  Saturn,  had  received  the  Idngdom  of  the 
world  from  his  brother.  Titan,  on  condition  of  destroying  all 
the  sons  who  should  be  born  to  him.  Satiu-n,  therefore,  de- 
voured his  childi'en  immediately  after  biilh.  As  soon  as  he 
was  a  year  old,  Jupiter  made  war  against  the  Titans,  a  raca 
of  giants,  who  had  imprisoned  his  father,  Saturn,  and  having 
conquered  them^  set  his  father  at  liberty.  But  Saturn  hav- 
ing soon  after  conspired  against  him,  was  deposed  by  Jui)i- 
ter,  and  sent  into  banishment.  Being  thus  left  sole  master 
of  the  world,  Juj^iter  divided  his  empire  with  his  two  broth- 
ers, Neptune  and  Pluto.  For  himself  he  reserved  the  king- 
dom of  heaven ;  to  Neptune  he  gave  dominion  over  the  sea, 
and  to  Pluto  the  infernal  regions. 

Poets  describe  him  as  a  majestic  personage,  sitting  upon 
a  throne  of  gold  or  ivory,  under  a  rich  canopy,  holding 
a  thunderbolt  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  a  sceptre  of 
cyi)rb.-»s.  At  his  feet,  or  on  his  sceptre,  sits  an  eagle  with 
expanded  wings.  He  has  a  flowing  beard,  and  is  generally 
represented  with  golden  shoes,  and  an  embroidered  cloak. 
The  Cretans  depicted  him  without  ears,  to  signify  impar- 
tiality. 

Apot/lo  was  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Ijatona,  and  brother  of 
the  goddess  Diana.  He  was  bom  in  the  island  of  Delos, 
where  his  mother  fled  to  avoid  the  jealousy  of  Juno.    He 
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WM  the  god  of  all  (lie  fine  arts ;  luid  to  liirn  is  aaciibed  tlie 
inrtmtion  of  nicxiicme,  music,  i)octiy,  and  eloqtience.  He 
ptv*id*Kl  ovei-  the  Muses,  and  had  the  jiower  of  looking  into 
fiimritv.  His  oracles  were  in  general  repute  over  the  world. 
It  is  |ireiK>ralIy  supihhwkI  tiiat  by  Aitollo  the  snn  is  to  he  nn- 
tlerstood ;  for  ivhi<rh  rwison  he  was  called  Sol  by  the  Ijatins. 
lie  is  rfjirKseotod  as  a  gracefiU  youth,  with  long  hair,  on  his 
]n.-ad  a  lanrel  crown,  in  one  hand  a  bow  and  an-owe,  in  the 
other  a  lyre.  His  head  is  generally  surrounded  with  beams 
of  light.  His  moat  celebrated  oracle  was  at  Deljjhi,  and  he 
frwjiiently  resided  with  the  Muaes  upon  Mount  Parnassus. 
The  olive,  the  laiirel,  and  the  palm-tree  were  sacred  to  him  ; 
an  wt*re  also  the  grifliii,  the  cock,  the  grasshopiwr,  the  wolf, 
th«  crow,  the  swan,  and  the  hawk. 

MARti  was  the  god  of  war,  and  son  of  Jupiter  and  Juno. 
He  was  ediirat«l  by  tlie  god  Priapus,  who  iiwtnicfeil  him  in 
every  manly  exencisij.     lli.s  temiilea  were  not  numentus  in 
rGfwce.but  fruiu  the  warlike  Ronmus  lie  received  unboundeil 
Uiooum-     His  priifttii  were  cidled  Salii.     Murs  j)re»ided  over 
'0adialois,  mid  uiis  tlit;  god  cxf  iiiint.ttig,  and  of  Jiil  niU'Jiko 
exert^stes  and  manly  amnaements.    He  married  Nerio,  which 
signifies  valor,  or  strength.     The  Areopagus,  which  means 
Ihe  Hill  of  M;ir8,  was  a  place  at  Athens,  in  which  Mara,  being 
accused  of  murder,  was  tried  before  twelve  gods,  and  acquit- 
ted by  six  voices.     He  gained  the  affections  of  Venus,  and 
was  the  lather  of  Cupid,  the  god  of  love. 

MF.fM'i'RY  was  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  of  Maia,  the  daugh-^ 
ler  of  Atlas.  He  was  bom  in  Arcadia,  upon  Mount  Cyllene, 
and  in  his  infancy  was  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the  seasons. 
He  was  the  messenger  of  the  gods,  and  more  especially  of 
Japiler.  He  was  the  patron  of  ti-avelers  and  shei)h'T<ls.  He 
oodacted  the  .souls  of  the  dead  into  the  infernal  rcjiions. 
He  wnx  the  inventor  of  letters,  and  excelled  in  eloquence. 
HtMire  he  was  called  by  the  Greeks  Hermes,  which  .signifies 
interpreting,  or  explaining.  He  first  tJiught  the  ai1s  of  buy- 
ing, selling,  and  trafficking,  from  whence  he  derived  his 
name  of  Mercury,  and  is  accounted  the  god  of  mercliauts 
and  of  gain.    He  is  represented  as  a  young  man,  with  a 
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cheerful  countenance.  He  has  wings  fastened  to  his  sandals 
and  to  his  cap.  In  his  hand  he  holds  the  caduceus,  or  rod, 
entwined  with  two  serpents.  A  touch  of  this*  wand  w^onld 
waken  those  who  were  asleep),  or  cause  sleej)  in  those  who 
were  awake. 

BA("('irus  was  the  god  of  wine,  and  the  son  of  Jujuter  and 
Hcmele.  Seinele  wils  the  daughter  of  (viidiuns,  relebiiited  as 
the  inventor  of  the  alphabet,  and  of  Hei^rnione,  the  daughter 
of  Mars  and  V^enus.  lie  was  bom  in  Egypt,  and  educated 
at  Nysa  in  Ai'abin.  Tie  taught  the  culture  of  the  grax)e,  the 
art  of  converting  its  juice  into  wine,  and  the  manner  of  mak- 
ing honey.  He  was,  on  that  account,  honored  as  a  god  by 
the  Egyptians,  under  the  name  of  Osiris.  The  festivals  of 
Bacchus  are  called  orgies,  bacchanalia,  or  dionysia.  These 
festivals  were  celebrated  with  riot  and  excess.  The  priest- 
esses, called  Bacchantes,  ran  wild  upon  the  mountains,  with 
dishevelled  hair,  and  torches  in  their  hands,  filling  the  air 
with  shouts,  and  chanting  hymns  in  his  praise.  The  Romans 
called  these  feasts  Brumalia.  During  their  celebration  the 
people  ran  about  the  city  in  masks,  or  with  their  faces  daubed 
with  the  dregs  of  wine. 

Tlie  iir,  the  ivy,  the  fig,  and  the  pine  were  consecrated  to 
Bacc*hus,  and  goats  were  sacrificed  to  Mm  on  account  of  the 
propensity  of  that  animal  to  destroy  the  vine.  He  is  repre- 
sented sometimes  as  an  effeminate  youth,  and  sometimes  as 
a  man  advanced  in  years.  He  is  crowned  with  i\'y  and  vine- 
leaves.  In  his  hand  he  holds  a  thyrsus,  which  is  a  javelin 
with  an  iron  head,  encircled  with  ivy  or  vine-leaves.  He 
sits  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  tigei*s  and  lions,  and  sometimes  by 
lynxes  and  panthers,  while  his  guards  are  a  bimd  of  riotous 
satyiN,  demons,  and  nymphs.  At  other  times  we  see  him 
riding  ui)on  the  shoulders  of  Pan,  or  of  his  foster-father, 
Sileuus  ;  and  again  he  is  represented  sitting  upon  a  celestial 
globe,  bespangled  with  stars.  Bacchus  married  Ariadne,  the 
daughter  of  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  after  Theseus  had  forsaken 
her  in  the  island  of  Naxos,  and  gave  her  a  crown  of  seven 
stai's,  which  after  her  death  was  made  a  constellation. 

Vulcan  was  the  son  of  Juno.    He  was  the  god  of  fire,  and 
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the  patron  nf  all  thoiw  artlsti  who  worked  in  iron  or  other 
(ii.?tjilv  1l>>  «»>  Mhiciit."!!  in  )ir;nfti:  Uui  .In]iit.T '"'intj  nf- 
ffiKUUiili  Kiln,  lull M  hirn  fi-<>it.  OI.Miipiis.  I[..  li^^I.i.-,!  .,.1 
ilif  t>l;iii<(  Mf  l>-iiiii<>^.:>ii()  »:i>^  ;•  •-nji)-].-  i-\>:r  iifiei-.  M^  li\.-<l 
liU  rt*iil«^no-  tliwv,  Imill  liiiiisf;ir  y  pulaiv,  aiul  niW-il  fuigi-s 
to  wnrk  mclalfi.  IK-  forfrtHi  the  thumlfrbolts  uf  .Iiljiiler,  iiikI 
(Itf  aniw  of  the  ftoda  and  dmiii-ffods.  Tlie  goliit'ii  olminbi^fs. 
in  ttliirh  Iln'  phIm  ivsidwl,  v-em  his  wurkm!m*tlii]i ;  iiIwj  ilicir 
sraf:>  iind  tin-ir  fHHincil-tablp,  whirh  rame  wlf-ninM-d  fium 
tW  sid«i  of  llii'  ii]»sirliin^nt.  \'ii]riiti  is  iisiiiilly  repri'si-nfi'd 
at  lib  anvil,  wiiU  ul!  hi»  tools  alxnil  him,  foiffiii^  a  rliijiid«-i- 
hrilt,  with  II  liiminit>r  and  piwHsr?*  in  hia  hand.  His  (oivlif-ad 
ia  lilnrki'iiiil  with  Minoki-,  his  units  are  nervoiie)  iitid  mu.-iriilai', 
Iiift  iMird  I'liifr,  and  hi^  hair  dishevelled. 

Ji:s»f  was  I.hi.*qii«en  of  Iieaven,  th<?  sister  and  wifeof  Jiipi- 
ito-,  nni)  Ihy  (Uiiightpr  of  Satom  and  <:ir  Ops,  othenvlse  caltwi 
llht-:!.  Shf  wiis  Iiorn  in  the  isle  of  Sanian,  and  a>si<led  tliuif? 
till  hi*r  niRiria^re  with  Jiipit.er.  Her  children  were-Viilcan. 
Mnr<.  and  Ilelw.  The  poets  represent  .run<3  Hith  a  majesty 
w*'ll  ("'fillin:;  thp  cnit'iviisof  tlie  skie«.  IT'T  aspect  foiiibinfs 
mil  that  we  can  imagine  of  the  lofty,  gracefid,  and  magnifi- 
reiit.  flfr  jealousy  of  .Iii])iter  and  her  diaput4>a  with  liini 
ricrasioni-*!  fHTf)etiiaI  ronfiision  in  heaven.  On  aocount  of 
h»-r  rniflty  to  Ilercnles,  Jiipit*^  suspended  her  from  tlie  skit's 
t'V  a  golden  chain.  Viilran  having  come  to  her  assislaiice, 
wa.H  kicked  down  from  heaven  by  Jupiter,  and  I)roke  his  Icj: 
by  the  fall. 

MiNKi:v,\  was  the  goddess  of  wisdom,  and  is  said  to  liave 
•qininc.  ronipletely  anned  and  full-grown,  from  the  brain  oT 
■hipittr.  She  was  immediately  admitted  into  the  assemltly 
of  the  gods,  and  l)eoame  Jupiter's  faithful  counsellor.  Pin: 
was  the  most  arcom]»liahed  of  all  the  goddesses.  The  cotiii- 
l»-n;inre  of  Minma,  as  generally  represented,  was  more  ex- 
prvwivf  of  masciiliae  iinnne-ss  than  of  giiice  or  softness.  Sh.- 
«.i«  rhiiht^l  in  I'onijik'te  iinnor.  with  a  golden  helmet,  :i  glil- 
t#'rin>:  rrt-Mf.  and  ncKhliiig  pbniie:  she  had  a  golden  bn'asi- 
p!:it<'.  In  her  right  hand  she  held  a  lance,  anil  in  lier  left  ;i 
shield  on  which  was  painted  the  dying  head  of  Medusa,  with 
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sei-pents  ^vlltlling  around  it.  Her  eyes  were  of  celestial  blue : 
a  crown  of  olive  was  entwined  round  her  helmet :  her  chief 
emblems  were  the  cock,  the  owl,  the  basilisk,  and  the  distaff. 
Her  worship  was  universally  established,  but  her  most  mag- 
nificent temples  were  in  the  Acropolis,  the  upper  city  or  cit- 
adel of  Athens.  One  was  called  the  Parthenon,  and  was 
built  of  the  purest  white  marble.  In  it  was  the  statue  of  the 
goddess,  made  of  gold  and  ivory.  It  was  twenty-six  cubits 
high,  and  was  considered  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  Phidias. 
The  remains  of  this  temple  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Athens,  and 
excite  the  admiration  of  every  beholder. 
^  Venus  was  the  goddess  of  beauty,  the  mother  of  love,  and 

the  queen  of  laughter,  grace,  and  pleasure.  She  is  said  to 
have  risen  fi^om  the  froth  of  the  sea,  near  the  island  of  Cy- 
prus. The  Zephyrs  wafted  her  to  the  shore,  where  she  was 
received  by  the  Seasons,  the  daughters  of  Jupiter  and  The- 
mis. As  she  walked,  flowers  bloomed  beneath  her  feet,  and 
the  rosv  Hours  dressed  her  in  divine  attire.  Tlie  rose,  the 
myrtle,  and  the  apple  were  sacred  to  Venus ;  and  among 
birds,  the  dove,  the  swan,  and  the  sparrow.  She  was  some- 
times described  as  traversing  the  heavens  in  an  ivory  chariot 
drawn  by  doves.  She  was  clothed  in  a  purple  mantle,  which 
glittered  with  diamonds,  and  was  bound  round  the  waist  by 
the  cestus.  Her  doves  were  harnessed  with  a  light  golden 
chain.  Cupid  and  a  train  of  doves  fluttered  round  her  chariot 
on  silken  wings.  The  three  graces,  Aglaia,  Thalia,  and  Eu- 
phrosyne,  were  her  attendants.  Her  temples  were  numerous ; 
but  those  most  celebrated  were  at  Paphos,  Cythera,  Idalia, 
and  Cnidus.  Her  favorite  residence  was  sui)posed  to  be  the 
island  of  Cyprus ;  and  her  chief  worshippei's  were  at  Paphos, 
a  citv  of  that  island. 

Ci'PiD,  the  son  of  Venus  and  god  of  love,  was  represented 
as  a  bejiutiful  boy,  with  wings,  a  bow  and  arrows,  and  gen- 
ei-ally  with  a  bandage  over  his  eyes.  He  had  wings,  to  show 
his  caprice  and  desire  of  change.  He  is  described  as  blind, 
because  we  are  apt  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  faults  of  those 
we  love. 

Diana  was  the  goddess  of  hunting.    She  was  the  daughter 
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of  JujMter  and  Uitoua,  and  the  twin  sister  of  Apollo.  On 
earth  she  was  worshipped  under  the  name  of  Diana  ;  but  in 
heaven  she  wjis  called  Lima,  iind  in  Tartiirus  she  was  invoked 
as  Hecate.  L)iaii»  shunned  the  society  of  men,  and  retired 
lo  the  woods,  accompanied  by  sixty  of  Uih  OL-eauidea,  daugh- 
tew  of  Oc«uiitis,  a  jHtwin-fid  sea-god,  and  by  twenty  otlier 
nymphs,  all  uf  whom,  lilto  hei-self,  hud  detei-niined  never  to 
marry.  Diiuui  was  represented  as  very  tall  and  l>e:intiful, 
flnd  flreHml  as  n  hnnfress,  a  bow  in  her  hand,  a  quiver  of 
amjws  hnnit  across*  her  shoiUdeiis,hBr  feet  covered  \vith  bus- 
k)iL<i,  and  a  briji^ht  silver  rresceut  on  her  forehwid.  Some* 
times  she  was  ilescritierl  as  sitting  in  a  silver  chailot,  di-awu 
by  bituK  Thp  oold  and  briglit  moon,  which  scattei-s  a  silver 
light  over  the  hills  ami  forests,  ts  the  type  of  this  goddess. 

Ckubs  was  the  gotldut*!  of  corn  and  harvests,  and  the  da  ugh- 
tvr  of  Saturn  and  VukUi.  The  motA.  oelebrated  festivals  In 
hoDor  of  Ceres  were  held  at  Elousis.  They  were  called  the 
EleiisiniHii  Mysteries,  on  account  of  the  secrecy  with  which 
th»*y  wefe  conducted.  Those  who  were  admitted  to  these 
Holemn  assemblies  were  called  the  initiate<l.  When  a  new 
mcmU'r  wa-*  aUmt  to  1m>  admillfd,  li.-  w;\,i  bnmglit  to  Ul«n 
temple  by  night.  At  the  entry  his  hands  were  washed,  and 
a  rrtjwn  of  myrtle  was  put  upon  his  head.  He  was  then  in- 
stnicted  in  the  laws  of  Ceres.  After  this  the  priest  conducted 
him  into  the  sanctuary,  and  suddenly  a  thick  darkness  over- 
sptvad  every  object.  Then  a  bright  light  fla-shed  through 
the  temi)le,  and  the  statue  of  the  goddess  was  seen  all  decked 
in  gold  and  jewels.  Tlie  new  member  was  Iwund  by  a  sol- 
emn oath  to  secrecy,  and  dismissed.  By  these  means  the 
inilLited  were  struck  with  terror,  not  being  aware  that  they 
were  merely  contrivances  to  impress  their  minds  with  relig- 
ious awe.  Ceres  is  re])resented  as  tall  and  majestic,  A 
wreath  of  c<jm  is  Iwund  round  her  golden  hair.  She  holds 
a  sickle  in  her  right  hand,  and  in  her  left  a  lighted  torch. 
There  were  many  festivals  in  honor  ot  Ceres,  and  many 
^■lendid  temples'erei'ted  to  her.  The  husbandmen  offei-ed 
sarrifices  to  her  in  the  spring,  and  oblations  of  wine,  honey, 
and  milk. 
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Vkst A  wn^  tli*^  dniio'liter  of  Saturn  and  Rheii.  Her  wor- 
.stii[)  \v:is  inii«wliirr<I  into  lt:j|y  l>v  .Ku<»:«.s.  ;i  fninoiLs  TroJMfi 
j«iiiH*»*.  Till'  |*;ill;idiiim  of  Tioy  nv;i>  pfvservt^l  \\\  Ihm*  tt.Mii- 
j»l»'.  :in«l  u|M»M  its  coiiiiiMMinrf  rli»*iv  iIk'  s.-ilety  of  Home  \\:j.s 
.'iiippost^d  to  dej[)end.  In  the  f^^njple  of  V  esta  a  i)eri>etual 
lii*e  wa.s  kei)t  burning ;  and  seven  jinestesses  were  chosen, 
wliose  duty  it  was  to  i)revent  this  lu'e  ft-om  being  extin- 
guished. These  i)riestesses  were  called  Wstal  virgins.  If, 
o\vini»-  to  aiiv  accident  or  nei^linence  on  the  paii:  of  the  Ves- 
ials.  the  siUTed  lire  was  j)ei*nntted  to  go  out,  the  offender  was 
severely  [)nnislied  by  the  high-priest.  It  was  considei-ed  a 
bad  o.nen,  foretelling  calamities  to  the  city  of  Rome,  if  the 
lire  was  extinguished.  It  consecpiently  caused  universal 
consternation,  and  the  lire  was  instantly  rekindled  by  ghisses 
with  the  ravs  of  the  sun. 

Nkptkxi:  was  the  son  of  Saturn  and  Ops.  lie  received 
from  his  brother , I  u[>iter  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea.  liivers, 
foujitains,  and  all  wat(»rs,  weii^  subject  to  him.  lie  could 
raise  eaitlupudvcs  at  his  i)l(»asuns  and  with  a  l)l()w  of  his  tri- 
dent he  could  cause  islands  to  s])ringfrom  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean.  Ib^  was  the  god  of  shi])s,  and  of  all  maritime  affairs. 
At  his  command  dreadful  storms  arose,  and  vessels  were 
swallowed  up  by  the  waves.  But  with  a  word  he  could  still 
the  tempest,  and  allay  the  fury  of  the  waters.  Neptune  was 
roi)resented  as  a  majestic  god,  Avith  a  grim  and  angry  asj^ect. 
lie  had  black  hair  and  blue  eyes,  and  wore  a  bright  blue 
mantle.  He  stood  upright  in  his  chariot.  In  his  right  hand 
he  held  his  trident,  with  his  left  he  supported  his  queen 
Ami)hitrite.  His  chariot  was  a  large  shell,  drawn  by  sea- 
horses, or  dolj^hins.  Tlie  worship  of  Neptune  was  very  gen- 
ei*al.  The  Libyans  considered  him  the  most  powerful  of  all 
the  gods,  'riu^  celebrated  Isthmian  games  were  instituted 
by  the  (Jreeks  in  honcn-  of  him.  lie  was  the  father  of  Pro- 
U'us  and  of  Triton. 

Tuirox  was  jmother  sea-god.  He  was  the  scm  of  Xe])tune 
and  Am]>hitrite,  and  was  trum])eter  to  his'father.  He  is  de- 
scri»)ed  as  half  man  and  half  fish,  and  is  genemlly  repre- 
sented in  the  act  of  blowing  a  shell.    He  was  a  very  ))owerful 
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maridp  iWty,  and  cnnld  raise  stomis  iit  wit.  fiiiil  hiIth  tliem 

!»,   K\.-.l-    «!l>    tttl    JIHI-i.-IlI    S^!(-L''"!.     il..-   --..II    l.r    ('...1.1,-    i.Il.l 

V—t:..  Wli-ii  .)iti.ii"rl*'i-Hi.i.-kiii-..f  lM'i(\-r,.  Il- i....k  ;i«;iv 
lli«r  «m|jin.>  ii(  Utviuiiusuud  gave  i(  U>  Neptune.  He  iiiiuTieil 
Tbrfia.  whioli  word  is  soiiK-tiiiHJs  xitrnd  in  jKwtry  to  sifrnifj' 
the  aen.  He  hiwl  three  thousand  rhlUlfwi,  and  wan  ttip  fsilhi^r 
of  ilii*  riTefM.  lie  HUH  dcwrilMHl  jis  un  old  niun  with  ;i  Ions 
Rnwlne  Intml,  fdltinc  upon  the  ivavea  nf  tht;  (ten.  He  ln^ld  si 
Iiike  ID  his  haiid,  and  a  sea-monntfT  stood  hy  his  side.  The 
■nri»«U  pniyt-d  to  him  with  grejit  solemnity  liefore  settinf? 
off  upon  any  vojTigp. 

NRnECrt  was  tlie  son  of  Ocpamis.  Hr  niHrrlwl  Doris,  and 
wa*  the  falluT  of  Jifty-six  seo-ni'miyhs  called  Neit^idi's.  I!b 
livnd  rhiffly  in  tlie  M^ean  St-a.  and  was  ifpiusentvd  as  an 
old  man  wjrh  azure  )iair.  Tie  had  the  jriTt  of  foipHUn;;  fii- 
tun-  f\i>ui»,  )It>  wns  ofMl  dnnvn  witli  Ihh  daiiKlitcrs,  tli** 
^erMd»s  duitriufi  unmnd  him  in  Hmi-iiH. 
~  Pli-tii  fnw  till'  king  of  h«l],  and  tlw  wm  of  Satuni  himI 
Nont'  of  Ih'-'  fToddosstw  would  niairy  him  Ix'cause  of 
the  wadnww  and  gloominess  of  the  infernal  regions  where  hfl 
resided ;  and  for  this  reason  he  was  determined  to  obtain 
onp  of  tlipm  by  force,  lie  ramed  away  Proserpine,  whom 
he  saw  gathering  flowers  with  her  companions  in  Sicily ; 
driiinjf  up  to  her  in  hia  black  chariot  and  coiil-black  horses, 
and  fonunjT  her  away  notwithstandinp  all  lier  teai-s.  It  was 
in  viiin  that  the  young  nymph  Cyone  tried  to  stop  the  snoit- 
inft  (rtee<K  for  Pliito  struck  the  jri"ound  with  Ins  sceptre, 
wh»-n,  instantly  the  earth  oj^neil.  and  the  rliariot  and  horses 
d»'srfn<ied  thronjrh  tlie  rift  with  Pluto  and  Proserpine  ;  the 
hitttT  then  l»e<-ame  the  queen  of  hell.  Black  victims,  and 
[«rticiil:irly  black  bulls,  wei-e  s;icn(icvd  to  this  gloomy  god  ; 
III.-  bl.H«l  c.f  the  slaughtt-retl  iiiHTiial  was  s]niakled  upon  the 
enmn.I  thai  it  mi.irlil  i>en»'tiiile  h>  tlic  iufniial  n-^dons.  The 
iii.-I:inclioly  cyprcss-tif*'  wjis  saciilic.d  to  liirti.  and  also  the 
iiinlis'is,  ami  the  whiti-  daif  ).lil.  b-i- I'ls  ■  I'ldseijilti.-  was 
Othf-rin;:  lliese  Howers  wlipu  Pluto  caiiird  her  aw;iy.  Me  is 
nT>naentMl  sitting  upon  a  tlnxaie  of  sulphur,  with  a  crown 
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of  cypress.  The  tliree-headed  dog  Cerberus  keeps  watch  at 
his  feet.  His  queen  Proserpine  sits  on  his  left  hand.  He 
holds  a  key,  to  signify  that  when  the  dead  are  received  into 
his  kingdom,  the  gates  are  locked,  and  they  can  never  return 
to  life  agjiin. 

Plutus  was  the  god  of  riches.  He  was  the  son  of  Jason 
and  Ceres.  He  is  represented  as  blind  and  injudicious,  to 
show  us  that  wealth  is  frequently  given  to  wicked  men, 
whilst  good  men  remain  in  poverty.  He  is  described  as  te- 
ing  lame,  to  show  us  that  great  riches  ai'e  acquired  slowly. 
He  was  said  to  be  timid  and  fearful,  to  represent  the  cai^e 
^\ith  which  men  watch  over  their  treasui'es. 

SoMNUs  was  the  god  of  sleep,  and  the  son  of  Erebus  and 
Nox.  His  palace  was  a  dark  cave,  where  the  sun  never  pen- 
etrated. Poppies  grew  at  the  entmnce  ;  and  Somnus  him- 
self was  supposed  to  be  always  asleep  upon  a  bed  of  feathers, 
A\ith  black  curtmns.  In  his  palace  there  were  two  gates 
through  which  dreams  passed  and  repassed.  Moipheus  was 
his  chief  minister. 

Chaos  was  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  Grecian  deities. 
The  word  chaos  means  a  rude  and  shapeless  mass  of  matter. 
In  this  condition  the  poets  sup])ose  the  world  to  have  existed 
before  an  almighty  voice  called  the  confused  elements  into 
order.  Chaos  was  the  consort  of  Darkness,  and  of  them  was 
born  Terra,  that  is,  the  earth.  Thus  the  obscure'  fiction  of 
the  poets  agrees  with  the  inspired  account  given  us  by  Moses : 
"  And  the  earth  was  without  form  and  void,  and  cliu-kness 
was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep.  And  the  Spirit  of  God  moved 
upon  the  face  of  the  waters.  And  God  said.  Let  there  be 
light,  and  there  was  light."  Terra,  the  earth,  married  CopIus, 
or  heaven.  Tlieir  children  were  Titan  and  Saturn.  Titan 
was  the  eldest  son,  but  he  gave  up  his  dominion  to  his 
brother  Saturn,  who  thus  became  the  king  of  heaven  and 
earth.    Saturn  marricxl  his  sister  Ops,  otherwise  called  Rhea. 

SATru:N^.  The  reign  of  this  deity  was  called  the  golden 
age.  The  earth  produced  subsistence  for  its  inhabitants 
without  culture  ;  war  was  unknown  ;  all  things  were  in 
common  ;  and  Astrea,  the  goddess  of  Justice,  ruled  over  the 
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actions  of  men.  But  Saturn  had  received  his  kingdom  from 
Titan  upon  one  condition.  He  had  made  a  solemn  promise  to 
<levour  all  his  male  children.  His  wife  Ops  hid  one  of  these 
children,  and  brought  him  up  unknown  to  Saturn.  This 
child  wsis  Jupiter.  Titan,  therefore,  made  war  upon  Saturn. 
He  was  assisted  by  his  half-brothel's,  the  gigantic  Titans. 
Each  of  these  Titans  had  fiftv  heads  and  a  hundred  hands. 
They  deprived  Saturn  of  his  kingdom  and  lil>erty.  Jujdter 
then  arose  and  assembled  the  modem  gods  on  Mount 
Olympus.  The  Titans  collected  their  forces  on  Othrys,  an 
opjKisite  mountain,  and  the  war  of  the  gods  began.  The 
thunderlx)lts  were  hurled  from  the  mighty  hand  of  Jupiter. 
The  lightnings  flashed,  and  the  woods  blazed.  The  giants 
in  rt'turn  threw  massy  oalcs  at  the  heavens,  piled  the  moun- 
tains ui)on  each  other,  and  hurled  them  at  the  Thundei-er. 
Jui)iter  was  victorious,  and  released  his  parents  from  cap- 
tivitv. 

But  Saturn  was  afterwards  deposed  by  Jupiter,  and  took 
n.'fu^.'  in  Italy.  He  was  highly  honored  there,  and  became 
kiniT  of  Latium,  a  paii:  of  Italy  which  lies  ahmg  the  Medi- 
T«-rr:m»*an  Sra.  He  taui^lit  his  sul>j('cts  a<rriniltnr(\  and  other 
•>*f!]|  art^.  Ifr  li:i(l  a  tt'nij)l«»  on  tlio  (':i])it()liii(*  Hill,  and 
lii-*  ''"-ti'v ;il>!  at  R(»nH»  war  cnllrd  Saturnalia.  S:itinn  was 
'  •  '.•-.  iii»-«i  av  an  (jM  man,  Iw-nt  witli  atr<*  and  inlirinitv.  Ih* 
"'.'■'d  .t  -«\  tli»*  in  hi^  liiilit  hand,  and  in  liis  left  a  child  u  liirli 
•■  '''i-alM»iit  To  (lM\()ur.  Piy  hi^  sid<*  was  a  sripcnt  biiinij: 
;•-  "'.a  tail,  which  i^  an  cmhlcfu  of  time,  and  ol*  th'^  r^volii- 
■'"!;  •!  tlh'  \'»-ai'. 

d\M  -.  \V]i»-n  Satni-n  ai'i-iv«'d  in  Italv,  he  was  liosT.itaMv 
p..;..d  t1j..i»'  1)V  .lanns.  Unir  of  tliat  conntiv.  danus  was 
*  .  - 'i!  ot"  ('o'ln-^  and  Il»'<'at<*.  Ih*  was  dfawii  witli  two  faces, 
t' •  i'  'ina!*-  his  kn(»w  Irdp' of  tlic  ]>ast  and  the  fntuic.  He 
;■'-*  ^"iil:  NTii].l''s  and  altais.  and  in^titnted  rrli-.-ioi;^  riti-s. 
ii  -  T.  M.j.l,.  in  l»oni»'  was  v«'rv  c«'l«'l»iat<'d.  It  was  Itiiilt  hv 
■  ,I'i'.  and  \iima  oirlained  Miat  it  shouM  l)r  o|Mn»'d  in 
-  .  .*'  \  a  r.  a:id  ^liut  in  tim**  of  jh  ac.'.  Mmiii.r  tli«*whoh* 
•d  of  th"  Kofnan  lej.nMic,  t l:i^  t'-aiple  wa-^  only  --lint 
In   I'li'-rion-i  crifmoni«'s  thr  natiM'  of  .Iann>  was  in- 
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voked  fiTNf,  l>«H*?nis«^  ho  ]»n'sirl*Hl  over  irsilos  niul  avenues,  an(l 
it   Wii.s   sii]»]M»s«»(l    tli:n    \u>    |»r:iy»M>   rmiM    r«sirli    ln*;iv#*n  Inif 

n:iKs'rs  .\ni>  .-.\ri:iKir ks. 

Priests  were  considered  mediatoi-s  Ix^tweon  gods  and  men. 
They  offered  tlie  sacrifices  and  prayers  of  the  i)(»o])le  to  their 
deities  ;  iind,  on  the  othei*  hand,  tliey  wer<^  enii)]oy(Ml  by  the 
gods  to  int-erjuet  thtMr  divine  will  to  man.  Tlius  tlie  oflict* 
of  priest  was  held  very  sacred,  and  in  souk*  jjaits  of  Greece* 
this  dignity  was  equal  to  that  of  kings.  Some  tem]>les  were 
served  by  i>riestesst\s,  who  were  chose^n  from  the  most  noble 
families.  Inheritance  was  the  customarv  tenuie  bv  which 
the  holy  office  was  h(*ld  ;  but  it  was  also,  in  other  cases,  ac- 
quired by  h)t,  by  the  iii)i)ointment  of  the  i)i-inc(*,  or  by  the 
election  of  the  peoj^le.  Every  one  ai)i)oint(»d  to  bo  a  ))riest 
wjts  n^quired  to  be  free  from  any  luxlily  disease  or  ailment, 
and  to  i)ossess  a  ])ure  and  nprighl  mind  :  for  it  was  not 
thought  right  that  one  who  was  imixMfcct  or  impui'e  slioidd 
take  part  in  the  woishij)  of  tli<^  gods,  ministering  in  holy 
things.  To  every  god  a  different  order  of  ])riests  was  conse- 
crated. Tliere  was  likewise  a  higli-j)i'iest  who  superintended 
the  re^t,  and  executed  the  most  sacred  lites  and  ceremonies. 
AVhen  the  priests  officiated  in  the  temi)les,  the  garments 
which  they  wore  were  made  of  fine  flax  or  linen.  They  com- 
monly descended  to  the  ankles,  and  were  of  a  white  color. 
They  wore  crowns,  and  their  feet  were  bare. 

Sacrifices  were  of  different  kinds.  1.  Vows  or  free-will 
offerings :  these  were  snch  things  as  were  i)romised  to  the 
gods  before,  and  paid  after,  a  victory.  2.  Propitiatory  offer- 
ings to  avert  the  wrath  of  some  angry  god.  3.  Petitionary 
sacrifices  for  success  in  any  entei^mse.  4.  Such  as  were  im- 
posed by  an  oracle,  f).  Sacrifices  in  honor  of  the  gods  fi'om 
respect  and  veneration  in  their  woi*shipj)ers,  or  the  saciiHces 
offered  by  those  who  had  escaped  from  som<»  great  danger. 
The  most  an(*ient  sacrifices  were  veiy  simph^ ;  they  consisted 
of  herbs  and  plants,  l>urnt  with  their  leav(\s  and  fruit,  or  of 
corn  and  salt.     Among  the  Grc^eks  and  othei*s,  different  ani- 
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^jnaU  were  sacrificed  hy  tUffert'iit  iwraniw.  Particnlar  ani- 
tals  w*ru  oonsoprateil  to  jiartH'iiiiir  dcitiiw,  A  stag  to  Diana, 
a  hon*  to  the  Sun,  n  dog  to  Hwalei,  U>  Venus  a  doye.  Men 
■KVTK  somelimes  sacrifice  hut  mivly  in  Greece.  In  Aroodia, 
youn/S  diimselH  wuro  lx^al*>u  to  dt^lU  in  honor  of  Bjicrhos. 
In  Speirtii.  rhildnm  wt-n-  whipped  in  honor  of  I>iana.  Every 
niw  swrilk^d  jwvurdin;;  to  his  «ii?:tns.  A  rii-h  iiian  some- 
limmolTpn?il:ilii*<'at<iiiil>.  or  a  linnditMl  uxi'UiU  im«i;  a  i>oor 
nuiQ  ibIkIiI  off.T  u  cako;  botli  wi-iv  «xiiially  act-eptaljle. 
K\<«ry  piir^m  was  piiri(I»^  hy  wiittr  hi-fom  iilt*.>ndjng a  sacri- 
ti<f_  Tbof*^  who  sanrifli-ed  to  th<!  hift-rnat  deities  were 
<lrfK4e«l  ill  lilai'k  :  lo  tht*  celi-stial  in  piirpln ;  and  to  Ceres  in 
wbilr.  Varions  rerenioni*si  weiti  nai^d  in  the  perfonimnce 
ot  the  sarrifii-p.  Tlie  offfriiijis  t«»  tliu  infernal  gotls,  who 
were  5upi»oH«i  to  hate  th«  liglit,  wons  frotpiently  made  at 
midnisht,.  TJiu  vk-llm  wiw  kiliwl  hy  the  pritat,  or  sometimea 
by  the  most  Jionorablo  i«>rson  pn-sent.  Prayers  were  otTered 
up  wbilu  tbu  auRriflro  wa.i  bnmin>; ;  and  if  ihc  diMty  was  a 
ffiy  and  aerial  power,  hamionions  mnsic  wus  playod  to  pro- 
pitiate his  bror.  Sometimes  they  danred  rmind  the  altara, 
while  th'^y  sang  the  sacred  hymns.  Of  all  mnsiral  instru- 
mt-iitt  tbn  liiittf  nu-i  chU'i)}- iimi].  After  ihi)  .'ytiTifit*  thoro 
was  p'nt'rally  a  feast,  where  the  worshippers  drank  to  ex- 
re-4S  :ind  cnnliniied  to  sing  the  pr.iiseH  of  the  ^od. 

AXCIKXr   fillKlIK    MAIJKIAOES. 

Tile  first  inhabitants  of  Gi-eere  live<l  withont  laws  and 
jrovcrnment  ;  no  lioiinds  were  presrril>e<l  to  their  passions; 
their  love,  like  tlie  rent  of  their  desii-es,  was  nnronlined ; 
ami  iironiiseiiiiiis  inixtnres.  iHi-ause  fortadden  hy  no  hnman 
anihiirity.  were  piihlirly  alloweil,  Tlie  first  that  reatmined 
this  lilxTly  w;i.s  Cecrops.  who.  liavia;;  nilsiil  hinwelf  to  l>e 
kiriK  over  the  ]«-o|.le  afteiwanls  ciill.il  Athenians,  among 
many  other  usi-fiil  iiisiiliiiioiis  introdiieitl  that  of  niaiTiage. 

Marriaee  was  Very  hnnnnihh'in  sevt-riilof  (he  Grecian  com- 
monwesdths.l>einjrvery  niiieii  encoiiniK''d  hy  their  laws,  us  the 
abstaining  from  it  wiis  disco  tin  tenance<l  and  in  some  places 
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punished ;  for  the  strength  of  states  consisting  in  their  num- 
ber of  people,  those  that  refused  to  contribute  to  theii*  in- 
crease were  thought  very  cold  in  their  affections  to  their 
country.  The  Lacedaemonians  were  veiy  remarkable  for 
their  severity  against  those  that  deferred  mari-ying,  as  well 
as  those  who  wholly  abstained  from  it.  No  man  among 
them  could  live  ^\ithout  a  wife  beyond  the  time  limited  by 
their  lawgiver,  without  incurring  sevei*al  penalties  ;  as  first, 
the  magistrates  commanded  such  once  every  winter  to  run 
round  the  public  forum  naked ;  and  to  increase  their  shame 
they  sang  a  certain  song,  the  words  whereof  aggi^vated  their 
crime  and  expoafed  them  to  ridicule.  Another  of  theh'  pun- 
ishments was  to  be  excluded  from  the  exercises  wherein, 
according  to  the  Spartan  custom,  young  virgins  contended 
naked.  A  third  penalty  was  inflicted  upon  a  certain  solem- 
nity wherein  the  women  dragged  them  round  an  altar,  beat- 
ing them  all  the  time  with  thek  fist«.  Lastly,  they  were  de- 
prived of  that  respeqt  and  obsei-vance  which  the  younger 
sort  were  obliged  to  pay  to  their  elders.  To  these  may  be 
added  the  Athenian  law,  whereby  all  that  were  commanders, 
orators,  or  entrusted  with  any  public  aifair,  were  to  be  mar- 
ried, and  have  children  and  estates  in  land,  for  these  were 
looked  on  as  so  many  pledges  for  their  good  behavior,  with- 
out which  they  thouj^ht  it  dangerous  to  commit  to  them  the 
management  of  public  trusts. 

The  Lacedaemonians  were  forbidden  to  marry  any  of  their 
kindred,  whether  in  the  direct  degree  of  ascent  or  descent ; 
but  a  collateral  relation  hindered  them  not,  for  nephews 
married  their  aunts,  and  uncles  their  nieces,  and  it  was  not 
considered  unlawful  in  several  places  for  brothers  to  marry 
their  half  sisters  ;  and  sometimes  their  relation  by  the  fa- 
ther, sometimes  by  the  mother,  was  within  the  law.  The 
Lacedffimpnian  lawgiver  allowed  marriages  between  those 
that  had  only  the  same  mother  and  different  fathers.  The 
Athenians  were  forbidden  to  marry  sisters  by  the  same 
mother,  but  not  those  by  the  same  father.  Most  of  the  Gre- 
cian states,  especially  those  of  prominence,  required  their 
citizens  to  marry  with  none  but  citizens,  for  they  looked 
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ui)on  the  freedom  of  tliek  cities  as  too  ^reat  a  i)rivilege  to 
be  granted  uix)ii  easy  terms  to  foreigners  or  their  ehiklren. 
Hence  we  find  the  Athenian  laws  sentencing  the  children  of 
snch  matches  to  peri>etual  slavery.  This  was  not  all ;  for 
they  had  a  law,  that  if  a  foreigner  married  a  free  woman  of 
Atht»ns,  it  should  be  lawful  for  any  i)erson  to  call  him  to 
:M*c<>unt  before  the  magistrates,  where,  if  he  was  convicted, 
they  sold  him  for  a  slave,  and  all  his  goods  were  confiscated, 
and  one-thii-d  i)art  of  them  given  to  his  accuser.  The  same 
j)enalty  was  inflicted  upon  such  citizens  as  gave  foreign 
women  in  manlage  to  men  of  Athens,  pretending  they 
were  their  own  daughters,  save  that  the  sentence  of  slavery 
was  changed  into  ignominy,  whereby  tlu»y  were  dei)rived  of 
their  voices  in  all  public  assemblies,  and  most  otlier  privi- 
lege^ lK»longing  to  them  as  citizens.  Liistly,  if  any  man  of 
Athens  married  a  woman  that  wits  not  free  of  tliat  citv,  he 
w:ls  fine<l  a  thousimd  dnu^hms.  lint  these  laws  were  not 
constant  and  i)eri)etual.  Sometimes  th<}  necessity  of  the 
tinH*s  so  far  pi'evailed  that  th<i  chihln^n  of  strange  women 
f^njoy«Hl  all  the  privileires  of  free-born  citiziMis.  Tht»  old  hiw, 
whirh  prnliibit<*<l  thf^  nn'ii  of  Ath^'iis  from  nuirrviiiir  strnn- 
l:"!-,  Iiaviiij:  hft-n  somh*  tliii»*  (II<i!^"L  \\;is  i'<'\i\r(I  \)\  l\'ii- 

i«i«.  iI«mI  l»y  a  (l»'rrrr  of  I  Ii«-  ]»♦<»].!.':  hiit  aLuiiii  rr 1 1< -w  jmI  in  ih*-* 
:ii  «li..n->lii|>  of  Miicli. !«'-;,  a!  t!i«'  iih»ii,)n  of  Ai  i^t<>|>li«»]i,  wli^n 
it  \\.i>  t-iKirhMl  that  no  pri^on^  >lhHil.l  ]>«'  frtM' (iciii/«*]i>>  of 
Ai'i'ii^  iiiih'^s  1h)i1i  tli«-ir  ]»aii'ii!>  \\:ii-  f:'-*'. 

\  li  -liii-^  wt'i*'  imt  allow  fwl  to  mail  \'  w  iMioiit  tin*  coiisriit  ()f 

.1^  th»-  faih«r>i.  nor  \\»'r»'  mm  ji;  iiii!i"«!  |i,  m:in-\  wltlioul 
«  ":i^:ili iiii:  t li«*ir  par-'iit*-; :  \^^\'  «-\.-n  -Im-  ii'"->!  »'\.\^\  :m'l  i_no- 
lai.T  :ii:fN  \\..|f.  t<  '<»  Wfll  ar<  ji::iiiiti-.  I  '\ ':  li  ;"!!••  i  ::i,t  \^  hirli  p.-ii*- 

•  ■•i:^  ha\«'  1»\   iiatin.'  n\.  ;    tli.-ii-  rlii!.ii.  ?i   t..  tlilnix  Mm  ^.'  liad 

j  .1  ,.\  .  I    To   «I  i->] .( »vi»    of    T  !l» -Ft '"•'•»  •->    \\  i '  •:i    ■    *     *  !'•  J I     |      ,•  ^  t ->'••<  iH- 

— -riT.      Wlhii  \  iiiriii^  lia-l   i."  l.i'li' :  ^  i  i  ■ 'i  i-ioi  m.-.  -  .H-j.ov.mI 

•  •f  ''i-ni  :  \N  hf  n  th^'V  \\A  n«ii!:<  i  )'•  •■  ir>  r..i  l-i  •! 'ii.n,  oi-  if 
Th-ii    l»i»-Thi'»-!i    ha<l    iiwt    airi.    ■!   :if    \'.ii^<.l   'ii-ri.*  ion,  t  ln*v 

• 

\wi»*  di>]»<»s«Ml  of  by  thtir  ;^^ran«ll"at  h«  r-^,  thnsf  «-s|M'cially  on 
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the  father's  side ;  when  these  failed  they  were  committed  to 
the  care  of  guardians. 

In  the  primitive  ages  women  were  married  without  por- 
tions from  their  relations,  being  purchased  by  their  husbands, 
whose  presents  to  the  woman's  relations  were  called  her 
dowry.  Thus  we  iind  Shechem  bargaining  with  Jacol^  and 
his  sons  for  Dinah  :  ''  Let  me  find  grace  in  your  eyes,"  saith 
he,  "and  what  ye  shall  say  unto  me  I  will  give :  ask  me  never 
so  much  dowry  and  gifts,  and  I  will  give  according  as  ye 
shall  say  unto  me,  but  give  me  the  damsel  to  wife."  Men 
who  were  content  to  marry  wives  who  had  no  fortune,  com- 
monly gave  them  an  instrument  in  writing,  whereby  the  re- 
ceipt of  their  dowiy  was  acknowledged.  The  rest  of  their 
distinction  was  chiefly  founded  upon  this,  for  she  that  had 
a  dowry  thought  it  a  just  title  to  a  greater  freedom  with  her 
husband,  and  more  respect  from  him  than  such  as  owed  their 
maintenance  to  him. 

When  there  were  any  orphan  virgins  without  inheritance, 
he  that  was  next  in  blood  was  obliged  to  marry  her  himself, 
or  settle  a  portion  on  her  according  to  his  quality ;  if  he  was 
one  of  the  first  rank,  five  hundred  drachms  ;  if  of  the  second 
rank,  three  hundred ;  if  of  the  third  rank,  one  hundred  and 
fifty ;  but  if  she  had  many  relations  equally  allied,  all  of 
them  contributed  their  proportions  to  make  up  the  sum.  If 
there  were  more  than  one  virgin,  their  nearest  kinsman  was 
only  obliged  to  marry,  or  give  a  portion  to  one  of  them ;  and 
upon  his  refusal  to  do  this  any  person  was  allowed  to  indict 
him  before  the  archon,  who  was  obliged  to  compel  him  to  do 
his  duty,  and  if  he  refused  to  put  the  law  in  execution,  was 
fined  a  thousand  drachms,  which  were  consecrated  to  the 
goddess  of  marriage.  When  virgins  had  no  relations  to  pro- 
vide for  them,  and  w^ere  descended  from  men  that  had  been 
serviceable  to  their  country,  it  w^as  common  for  the  State  to 
take  care  of  them. 

The  Athenian  virgins  were  presented  to  Diana  before  it 
was  lawful  for  them  to  marry.  This  ceremony  w^as  performed 
at  Brauron,  an  Athenian  city ;  the  custom  being  instituted 
to  appease  the  goddess,  who  had  been  incensed  against  some 
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of  the  Athenians  for  killing  a  bear.  Another  custom  there 
was  for  vir^ns,  when  they  became  marriageable,  to  present 
certiiin  baskets  full  of  little  curiosities  to  Diana,  to  gain  leave 
to  dej)art  out  of  her  train  (virgins  being  looked  upon  as 
under  the  goddess's  peculiar  care),  and  change  their  state  of 
life. 

ANCIENT    ROMAN    MAKUIAGES. 

A  legal  marriage  among  the  Romans  was  made  in  three 

diiTerent  ways,  called  Usus,  Confarreatio,  and  Coemptio. 

I'sus,  usage  or  prescription,  was  w^hen  a  woman,  with  the 

r<m**ent  of  her  parents  or  guardians,  lived  with  a  man  for  a 

whole  year  without  being  absent  three  nights,  and  thus  be- 

< -ime  his  lawful  wife  or  property  by  prescription.    If  absent 

f'>r  three  nights,  she  w^as  said  to  have  interrupted  the  pre- 

^i'ni>tion,  and  thus  prevented  a  mamage.     Confarreatio  was 

wht.*n  a  man  and  woman  were  joined  in  marriage  by  the 

Pontifex  Maximus,  or  Flamen  Dialis,  in  presence  of  at  least 

tt^n  ^ritnessea,  by  a  set  form  of  words,  and  by  tasting  a  cake 

Tindt*  of  salt,  water,  and  flour,  ralh^d  Far,  which  was  offered 

.\i:h  a  sh»M*p  in  sacrifice  to  the  trods.     Tliis  was  the  most 

-•'♦';ii!i   f<»»ni  of  niiirriair*',  and  could  onlv  bp  dissolved  by 

:t.i"*!:"r  kind  of  sarrilir«',  ('all<*«l  I)iiran"<*:Uio.    Wx  it  a  wouian 

..  f^  ^A\*\  To  ro?n«*  into  tlir  ]»ossrssioTi  or  poui  r  ol'  Ikt  lius])and 

'.;.   ill'-  '-a*'!''*!  laws.     She  thus  l>»'cani«'  parti^^"  of  all  his  snh- 

-•    :j'«' 'in-I  >arr.wl  ijtcs;  thoso  of  th»'  p-'iiatc^^  as  \vr]|  ns  thosi* 

■  :'  •'.•   \:\\"<.     M  Im*  (li^'d  int»'stat.\  and  uitiiout  cliildivn,  sIm' 

'  •:   "i:»"l   hi-^  w!iol»'  foi"tun«»  as  a  dauLHio'i*.      li   h»'  h-ft  chil- 

\    ■':.  -!:-  !i:i'l  au  <*  pi  il  shai'*'  with  th"in.      If  sh«'  coanuilt^Ml 

'  .-.   :".i  ;!-.,  t!i.«  hiiN)»:iTi(l   ju«1l:<mI  of  it  in  coini.any  witli  h^a*  r<'- 

.. ''.•:!-,  aiil   ]tuni^hi'<i   \v'V  at   ]»l»'asiiM'.     This  c^aian'/ny  of 

:  •  i  ij  •  in  lat«r  tlai''-;  f»*ll  niu<"h  iii^>  <li^ns.'.     Ih^nc*' ( 'ica'o 

'i*i'»n-  «»:ily  tw  »  kind-^  of  mai :  iai  .',  r- a  .  aii'l   cofMiii't  i(). 

\  • .-  !•:  •  T 'o  u  a^  a  Isi'i'l  of  nniT  iial  I'liicli.is.-,  w  h*  n  a  man  and 

■':"n  -A  •  I"   :.  ..i  I  i'-d.  1)V  f|"livr:iiiLr  *o  o'l-  aa-  :h'M"  a  ^iiiall 

•   •  «•.  ■  .f '?i  .a'-y.  :j:id  !■•'}••  it iim*  <'»'rf:!::i  \-.<,)-d  •.    Tii*' Man  :•. -:»fd 

■'  .•  ;. '  -n.  ::j  :  I  -.•"•  vv  ::«<  w  illin::  to  l>. ■  i !:     at;-'  ;•  •  >-  <  a"  Li^  faJnilN . 

^    .-  :-!i^ .'. .;  ■•  I  ihaf  -'>»*  wa-^.     In  tli**  s;i;ip'  piin!i»*r  tlh'  w  »aian 
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asked  the  man,  and  he  made  a  similar  answer.  The  effects 
of  this  rite  were  the  same  as  of  the  former.  The  rite  of  pur- 
chase in  m virriage  was  not  i)eculiar  to  the  Romans,  but  pre- 
vailed also  among  other  nations ;  as  tlie  Hebrews,  Q-en.  xxix. 
18.  A  matrimonial  union  between  slaves  was  called  Contu- 
Ixnniiim;  the  slaves  themselves  Contubernales;  or  when  a 
iVeo-uiau  lived  with  a  woman  not  maiiied,  Concubinatus,  in 
which  case  the  woman  was  called  Concubina. 

Th« ?ro  could  be  no  just  or  legal  marriage,  for  better  for 
worse,  unless  between  Roman  citizens,  without  a  particular 
l)ennission  for  that  purpose  obtained  first  from  the  people 
or  senate,  and  aftei-wards  from  the  emperors.  Anciently,  a 
Roman  citizen  was  not  allowed  even  to  marry  a  freed-woman. 
B;it  when  Caracalla  granted  the  right  of  citizenship  to  the 
inhalvitants  of  the  whole  empire,  the  Romans  were  permitted 
freely  to  intermaiTy  with  foreigners.  Polygamy,  or  a  plu- 
rality of  wives,  was  forbidden  among  the  Romans,  and  no 
young  man  or  woman  was  allowed  to  marry  without  the 
consent  of  parents  or  guardians. 

The  chief  preliminary  to  a  wedding  was  a  meeting  of 
friends,  usually  at  the  house  of  the  woman's  father  or  nearest 
relation,  to  settle  the  articles  of  the  marriage  contract,  which 
was  written  on  tables,  and  sealed.  This  contract  was  called 
Spousal  ia,  espousals ;  the  man  who  was  betrothed  or  affianced, 
SponsMs,  and  the  woman,  Sponsa.  The  contract  was  made 
in  the  fonn  of  a  stipulation.  Then  likewise  the  dowry  was 
l>romised  to  be  paid  down  on  the  marriage  day,  or  afterwards, 
usually  at  three  separate  payments.  On  this  occasion  there 
v/as  commonly  a  feast :  and  the  man  gave  the  woman  a  ring, 
by  way  of  pledge,  which  she  put  on  her  left  hand,  on  the 
linger  next  the  lenst,  because  it  was  believed  a  nei've  reached 
fr  )in  l)ienc8  to  tho.  Ii3art.  Then  also  a  day  was  fixed  for  the 
inarriaore.  Certain  davs  were  reckoned  unfortunate,  as  the 
Kalends,  Nones,  and  Ides,  and  the  days  which  followed 
them,  particularly  t]\o.  whole  month  of  May,  and  those  days 
which  were  called  Atri,  marked  in  the  calendar  with  black; 
also  certain  festivals,  as  that  of  the  Salii,  Parentalia,  etc. 
But  widows  might  marry  on  those  days.   The  most  fortunate 


zHpouimn. 
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the  niJiMli^  of  tiw  month  of  Jane.    If  after  the 

'«!tJierur  I  lu'pertties  wished  to  retract^  it  was  called 
a.       '-  .    •  ■ 

Ob  the  wedding-day  the  bride  was  dtcased  in  a  long  white 
n^  Imdered  witib  a  porple  fringe,  or  embroidered  ribbons, 
tium^t  to  be  the  same  with  tiinioa  recta,  bonnd  with  a  ^- 
dleiDade  ftf  wool  tied  in  a  knot^  which  the  hnslmnd  nnti^ed. 
Her  fooe  was  ooTered  with  a  red  or  6ame-colored  Teil,  to  de- 
note her  modesty.  Her  hair  was  divided  into  six  Idcka  with 
file  point  of  a  spear,  and  crowned  with  floweia.  Her  shoes 
wen  ol  the  aame  color  as  her  veiL  No  marriage  was  cele- 
brated iriflioat  ccmsalting  tiie  auspices,  and  offering  sacri- 
fieei  to  the  goda^  especially  to  Jnno,  the  goddess  of  marriage. 
Andendy  a  hog  was  sacrificed.  The  gall  of  the  victim  was 
always  taken  out,  and  thrown  away,  to  signify  the  removal 
of  all  UttemeSB  from  marriage.  The  marriage  ceremony  was  - 
perfonoed  at  the  hoose  of  the  bride's  father  or  nearest  rela- 
'tfoB.  bi  the  evening  the  bride  was  conducted  to  her  hos- 
hmd's  honae.  The  Inide  bonnd  the  door-posts  of  her  hns- 
bond  with  woollen  fillets,  and  anointed  them  with  the  fat  of 
swine  or  wolves,  to  avert;  fascination,  or  enchantments ; 
whence  she  was  called  I'xor.  She  was  lifted  over  the 
thivsboiti,  iir  ^'"ntly  stejiped  over  it.  It  was  thoiiLrlit  oiiii- 
noiLs  to  tonoii  it  wiih  her  fi-i't,  I>ei*:iiisn  the  threshold  was 
sacivtl  to  Vt>la,  the  goddess  of  XirLTiis. 

L'jion  her  *-ntiy.  thf  keys  of  the  hoii^e  were  d'Oiverel  to 
her  to  denott'  h'T  hring  iiitrrwied  wiih  Ihe  niaii:iir''r;ieTir  of 
the  faniily.  A  siiee]>'s  sUin  wa."  Rprcnd  In^htw  Ikt.  iiiriiii;it- 
in;ith!ii  Hhe  was  to  work  at  tli.-  .si.iiiiiiiiL' (.f  wool,  lii.iii  'ihe 
■nd  her  hiislwind  toiu-h.-dliiv  .t-kI  watei',  ln-f-aiise  nil  tiling's 
were  8iii>]")-«'d  to  he  i.mi!iin"l  from  thesi-  two  rl-'Hie-rs; 
with  the  wat.T  ih.'v  h:;(!i!-d  ilicir  f.-^-i.  Tli'.-  hiis'v.iid  urt  {\\U 
ocrasion  pive  a  fe-.isl  to  his  p-la!;i.iis  and  frit-iid-.  :iiii!  to 
thoseof  thp  Itride  anil  Ii'.t  atleinhtius.  Mii.si^-iaii-i  a':"!id'd, 
who  sanR  the  n;iiiri:d  s'liifr. 

Div(.n-*>.  or  a  riifhl  tu  dis-nhe  \\w  niarri;ii:i'.  was  by  \\\-'. 
law  of  Itnniiilu.s  jiemiiitcd  to  ihr  hii-haii'l.  I'liI  iiol  U>  \\\\\ 
wife,  as  by  the  .It-wish  law  iDeiit.  xxiv.  I);  iiol.  how.ver, 
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without  a  just  cause.  A  groundless  or  unjust  divorce  was 
punished  with  the  loss  of  effects ;  of  which  one-half  fell  to 
the  w  if e,  and  the  other  was  consecrated  to  Ceres.  A  nidn 
might  divorce  his  wife,  if  she  had  violated  the  conjugal  faith, 
used  poison  to  destroy  his  offspring,  or  brought  upon  him 
supj)Osititious  children  ;  if  she  had  counterfeited  his  private 
keys,  or  even  drunk  wine  without  his  knowledge.  In  these 
cases,  the  husband  judged  together  with  his  wife's  relations. 
This  law  is  supposed  to  have  been  copied  into  the  twelve 
tables. 

Subsequently  the  same  liberty  of  divorce  was  exercised  by 
the  women  as  by  the  men.  Some  think  that  riglit  was 
granted  to  them  by  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables,  in  imitation 
of  the  Athenians.  This,  however,  seems  not  to  have  been 
the  case ;  for  it  appears  they  did  not  enjoy  it,  even  in  the 
time  of  Plautus ;  only  if  a  man  was  absent  for  a  certain  time, 
his  wife  seems  to  have  been  at  liberty  to  many  anotlier. 
Afterwards,  some  women  deserted  their  husbands  so  fre- 
quently, that  Seneca  says  they  reckoned  their  years  not 
from  the  number  of  consuls,  but  of  husbands. 

In  later  times  a  divorce  was  made  with  few  ceremonies ; 
in  presence  of  seven  witnesses,  the  marriage  contract  w^as 
torn,  the  keys  were  taken  from  the  wife,  then  certain  words 
were  i)ronounced  by  a  freedman,  or  by  the  husband  himself. 
K  the  husband  was  absent,  he  sent  his  wife  a  bill  of  divorce, 
on  wiiich  similar  words  were  inscribed.  This  was  called 
Matiinionii  Renunciatio.  If  the  divorce  was  made  ^vithout 
the  fault  of  the  wife,  her  whole  portion  was  restored  to  her ; 
sometimes  all  at  once,  but  usually  by  three  different  pay- 
ments. There  w^as  sometimes  an  action  to  determine  by 
whose  fault  the  divorce  was  made.  Divorces  were  recorded 
in  the  public  registers,  as  marriages,  births,  and  funerals. 

ANCIENT  GKEEK  FUNERALS. 

Among  the  Greeks  great  attention  was  paid  to  the  obse- 
quies of  the  dead.  They  were  well  aware  of  the  impression 
that  was  thus  made  on  the  minds  of  the  living.    The  dead 
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were  ever  held  sacred  and  inviolable,  even  amongst  the  most 
Ixirbarous  nations ;  to  defraud  them  of  any  due  respect  was 
a  greater  and  more  unpardonable  sacrilege  than  to  sj^oil  the 
temple  of  the  gods ;  the  memories  of  the  illustrious  were 
presen-ed  with  a  religious  care  and  reverence,  aild  all  their 
n»mains  honoi-ed  with  worship  and  adoration.  Hatred  and 
envy  themselves  were  i)ut  to  silence  ;  for  it  was  thought  a 
sign  of  a  cruel  and  inhuman  disposition  to  speak  evil  of  the 
dt^iid,  and  prosecute  revenge  beyond  the  gi^ave. 

But  of  all  the  honors  paid  to  the  dead,  the  care  of  their 
funt*ral  rites  was  the  greiitest  and  most  necessary  ;  for  these 
were  looked  ui)on  as  a  debt  so  siicred  that  such  as  neglected 
to  discharge  it  were  thought  accursed.  And  no  wonder  that 
th^y  were  thus  solicitous  about  the  inteiment  of  the  dead, 
sin<*e  they  were  strongly  possessed  with  an  opinion  that 
rlu»ir  souls  could  not  te  admitted  into  the  Elysian  shades, 
\mx  were  forced  to  wander,  desolate,  and  without  company, 
until  their  Ixxlies  were  committed  to  the  earth. 

As  s<K>n  as  any  person  had  expired,  they  closed  his  eyes 
and  iiKMith.  The  design  of  this  custom  seems  to  have  been 
T*»  pr»»v**Tit  that  horror,  whicli  the  ey(*s  of  dead  men,  \\\\v\\ 
nii<-nv<n*<l,  an'  a]'t  to  stiike  into  tlu»  living.     Almost  all  the 

♦  .!!  .♦•s  nhoiit  tin'  (l»'ad  were  jx'iformrd  by  tlicii*  iirarr-si  irla- 
•i"i>:  iK'i*  couM  a  ,irr<Mit*'r  iiiisrortiUH*  ])<'f:ill  any  i»<'rs(m, 
:j;.::i  to  u:int  tln*^**  la^t  iTs])»H'ts.     All  tli»'  clnir^cs  rxjx'iKlcd 

•  *!i   f'liPi'als  and   tlh*  whole  carr  and  niaiiau'«'nh'nt  cd'  thrni, 

*  I'-h^'-d  also  to  r»*lat i(»iis,  >a\  ini:- that  p^'isoiis  of  <'x(raoidi- 
!,  :y  .'oirji  w.-ii'  fi»'< jufuf ly  lionoird  with  itid>lic  I'uinrals, 
•'.••  ••\;'«Ti^*'^  \\h«]'«M)f  \v»'r<»  dt'fraNrd  l>v  tlu' Slatr.  lirroK* 
•'..•  ImmIv  ua-N  rold,  th»*v  coiiipoN'Ml  all  the  in^-iidx'is,  sth'tch- 
i:..;  t!.'I!i  out  to  th«'ir  full  h'liLTth.  After  the  ])odv  was 
.  d.-d  a'id  aii«»iiit«d.  thrv  vvrai'ped  it  in  a  ir:n  iiiciit,  w  hich 
-'•-'!  ^   T"   ha^'-  }»»•.. n    no  oth'T  than  th«*  r<>nnnon  palliiini  «»r 

;*.  :•:■•'.  'Aoj.-  :it  oiln*!'  tint's.  a<  n'.«'  find  the  Koinan^  niad»' 

•  -■  -f  rii.-  t"ja.  Th'-n  tlir  l'iid\  w.js  adoiiif(i  with  a  lich 
.'   .  -:  '•  ::di'!  .larnn-nt.  whiih  coN.-i.d  th»*  ♦•iitire  foj-ni. 

^<  ;?i.-  rifle*  Im'Tmi-.*  int'ine  n^  a  j'i«Tt'  of  nion«'y  \\a^  |>nl  into 
■  :.••  iMij.^*'*^   mouth,  w  hieli  was  ihon.Lrht  lo  be  Charon's  fare 
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for  wafting  the  departed  soul  over  the  Infernal  River.  Be- 
sides this,  the  coipse's  month  was  furnished  with  a  certain 
cake,  composed  of  Hour,  honey,  etc.  This  was  designed  to 
appease  the  fury  of  Cerberus,  the  infernal  doorkeeper,  and 
to  procure  a  safe  and  qidet  entrance. 

Tlie  time  of  burial  does  not  seem  to  have  been  limited.  The 
ancient  burials  took  place  on  the  tliird  or  fourth  day  after 
death ;  nor  was  it  unusual  to  x>^i'form  the  solemnities,  es- 
pecially of  poor  persons,  on  the  day  after  their  death — the 
deceased  Sendus  was  of  opinion  that  the  time  of  burning 
bodies  was  the  eighth  day  after  dejith— the  time  of  burying 
the  ninth  ;  but  this  must  only  be  understood  of  the  funerals 
of  great  persons,  which  could  not  be  didy  solemnized  with- 
out extraordinary  preparations.  In  some  instances  it  was 
usual  to  keep  the  bodies  seventeen  days  and  seventeen 
nights.  The  ceremony  was  performed  in  the  day,  for  night 
w[is  looked  on  as  a  very  imi)roper  time,  because  then  furies 
and  evil  spirits,  which  could  not  endure  the  light,  ventured 
abroad. 

Young  men  only,  that  died  in  the  flower  of  their  age,  were 
buried  in  the  morning  twiliglit ;  for  so  dreadful  a  calamity 
was  this  accounted,  that  they  thought  it  indecent,  and  almost 
impious,  to  reveal  it  in  the  face  of  the  sun.  The  Athenians 
went  counter  to  the  rest  of  the  Grecians ;  for  their  laws 
enjoined  them  to  celebrate  their  f uneitils  before  sunrise. 

The  procession  was  commonly  made  on  horseback,  or  in 
coaches ;  but  at  the  f  unei-als  of  pc^rsons  to  whom  a  more 
than  ordinary  reverence  was  thought  due,  all  went  on  foot 
The  relations  went  next  the  corpse :  the  rest  w^alked  some 
distance  olf.  Sometimes  the  men  went  before  it,  with  their 
heads  uncovered — th(^  women  following  it ;  but  the  ordinary 
way  was  for  the  body  to  go  first,  and  the  rest  to  follow ; 
whereby  the  surWvors  were  put  in  mind  of  their  mortality, 
and  bid  to  remember  they  were  all  f()ll()\\ang  in  the  way  the 
dead  person  had  gcme.  At  the  fuu'.^rals  of  soldiers  their 
fellow-soldiers  attended  \v\i\i  tli(4r  si>ears  pointed  towards 
the  ground,  find  the  uppermost  part  of  their  bucklers  turned 
downwards.     This  was  not  done  so  much  because  the  gods 
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roarved  uik>q  their  bucklers,  wbose  fiices  woald  have 
Ki  been  poUut*i<d  by  the  sight  of  a  dend  body,  as  that  thoy 
ini^bt  recede  from  their  conuiiun  cutttoin,  the  metliod  of 
muuruing  iieing  to  act  quite  contiiiry  to  wluit  waa  usual  ixt 
other  limtw ;  and  therefore  not  ouly  thuii-  bmrklers,  but  tlieb" 
ajxurs.  and  the  rest  of  their  wt-apons,  weiv  invort«d.  They 
went  noftly,  to  cxjiresa  tlieir  faiiitQess  and  loss  6(  strengtli 
and  spirits.  Thus  Aliab,  kinp  of  Israel,  bfslng  terrifleil  by 
the  judgment  EHhs  denounced  aguinst  him,  fsisted,  nnd  lay 
in  (Hckcloth,  and  went  softly ;  jmd  Hezokiali,  king  of  Jiidah, 
lidiig  told  by  the  jH-ophet  that  he  was  never  to  rwover  of  a 
distomper  he  then  lay  undt-r,  amongst  otlier  exj>re.'»ion8  of 
sorrow  hath  this ;  "  1  shall  go  softly  aU  my  years  in  the 
bUteme^w  of  my  soul," 

Interring  and  burning  were  practiced  by  thii  OR>oIans; 
yet  which  of  tliese  oistoros  has  the  huat  rlaiin  to  autiquity 
nuty  perhojia  admit  of  a  di»pnte;  bnt  it  seenLs  pi-oltable, 
that  however  the  later  Grecians  were  Itotter  affected  to  the 
way  of  bnming,  yet  the  custom  of  the  most,  primitive  ages 
was  to  inter  their  dead.  The  philosophem  were  divided  in 
their  ojtiaion  aliout  it ;  those  wlio  thought  humiui  Itodieei 
wvm  oomiKmnded  of  water,  earth,  or  th«  four  elyments,  In- 
clined In  have  them  romrnittivl  to  Iheearlh  ;  btil  I lei-ricl il us. 
wifd  (lis  fuJIowi^rx,  imagining  /rre  (o  l>e  the  /imC  j>(iiioi[>If  ot 
at)  tbingji,  affected  burning ;  for  every  one  tlioiight  it  the 
most  reasonable  metho<l,  and  most  agreeable  to  natun\  so 
to  dispose  of  Ixtdies,  as  they  might  soonest  W.  reduces!  to 
their  lirst  principles. 

EiLstathiiis  assigns  two  reasons  why  Imniing  came  to  Iw 
of  so  general  use  in  Greece :  the  first  is,  iKTaiise  l>odies  were 
thought  to  be  unclean  after  the  sonl's  depiutiin',  and  there- 
fore were  purifiwl  by  fire;  the  second  reason  is,  that  the 
soul,  being  S4*parate<l  from  the  gmns  and  inactive  matter, 
might  l»e  at  lil)erty  to  take  its  tiight  to  ilie  Iieaveuly  man- 
sions:  ami  it  stH'ms  to  have  been  the  ((unnum  o]>ininn,  that 
fire  was  an  adniindtle  exjiedieut  to  relJTie  tin-  celestial  part 
of  man  by  s<'i>a rating  fn>m  it  all  gross  and  i^irruptible 
matter,  with  the  imjnire  qualities  which  attend  it. 
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At  the  cremation  of  generals  and  great  officers,  the  sol- 
diers, with  the  rest  of  the  company,  made  a  solemn  proces- 
sion three  times  round  the  pile,  to  exi)ress  their  respect  to 
the  dead.  During  the  time  the  pile  was  burning,  the  dead 
person's  friends  stood  by  it,  i)ouring  forth  libations  of  wine, 
and  calling  upon  the  deceased.  When  the  pile  was  bunied 
down,  and  the  flames  had  ceased,  they  extinguished  the  re- 
mains of  the  fire  with  wine,  which  being  done,  they  collected 
the  bones  and  ashes.  The  bones  were  sometimes  washed 
with  wine,  and  (which  commonly  followed  wasliing) 
anointed  w  ith  oil.  The  bones  and  ashe^  thus  collected  w^ere 
deposited  in  urns.  The  matter  they  consisted  of  w^as  differ- 
ent— either  wood,  stone,  earth,  sUver,  or  gold,  according  to 
the  quality  of  the  deceased.  When  persons  of  eminent  vir- 
tue died,  their  urns  were  frequently  adonied  with  flow  ers 
and  garlands  ;  but  the  general  custom  seems  to  have  been  to 
cover  them  with  cloths  till  they  w^ere  dej^osited  in  the  earth, 
that  the  light  might  not  approach  them. 

The  primitive  Grecians  w^ei'e  buried  in  places  prepared  for 
that  purpose  in  their  own  houses  ;  the  Thebans  had  once  a 
law  that  no  peraon  should  build  a  house  without  pro\iding 
a  repository  for  his  dejid.  It  seems  to  hjive  been  very  fre- 
quent, even  in  later  ages,  to  bury  within  their  cities,  the  most 
public  and  frequented  places  whereof  seem  to  have  been  best 
stored  with  monuments  ;  but  this  w\is  a  favor ^ot  ordinarily 
granted,  except  to  men  of  great  worth,  and  public  benefac- 
toi's ;  to  such  as  had  raised  themselves  above  the  cxmimon 
level,  and  were  examples  of  virtue  to  succeeding  age.s,  or  had 
deserved  by  some  eminent  service  to  have  their  memories 
honored  by  posterity.  The  common  graves  of  primitive 
Greece  w^ere  nothing  but  caverns  dug  in  the  earth,  but  those 
of  later  ages  were  more  curiously  wTought ;  tli(\y  were  com- 
monly paved  with  stone,  had  arches  built  over  tlunu,  and 
were  adonied  with  no  less  art  and  care  than  the  houses  of 
the  living,  insomuch  that  moumei^s  commonly  retired  into 
the  vaults  of  the  dead,  and  there  lamented  over  tlieii'  rela- 
tions for  many  days  and  nights  together.  Kings  and  great 
men  were  anciently  buried  in  mountains  or  at  the  feet  of 
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them ;    whence  likewise  appears  tlie  (nistom  of  raising  a 
mount  upon  the  graves  of  great  j^ersons. 

AXCIENT   KOMAN   FUNEIIALS. 

Tlie  Romans  paid  the  utmost  attention  to  funeral  rites,  be- 
cause* they  Ixilieved,  like  the  Grecians,  that  the  souls  of  the 
uubiiriod  were  not  admitted  into  the  abodes  of  the  dead,  or 
at  least  wandered  a  hundred  years  along  the  river  Styx  be- 
fore tliey  were  allowed  to  cross  it ;  for  which  Teason,  if  the 
btnlies  of  their  friends  could  not  be  found,  they  ere(*ted  to 
them  an  emi)ty  tcmib,  at  which  they  i)erfonrH»d  the  usual  so- 
h*mnities  ;  and  if  they  hapixmiMl  to  stM*  a  dead  1)0(ly,  they 
always  threw  some  earth  U])()n  it,  and  whoevi^r  neglected  to 
do  so  was  obliged  to  exjaati*  his  (»riiue  l)y  sacrihcing  to 
('t*n»s.  Hence  no  kind  of  death  wits  so  nuu*h  dietuled  as 
shipwrei*k. 

When  f»ersons  were  at  th(^  point  of  death,  their  nearest  re- 
lation i»r»*sent  endeavored  to  catch  th(*ir  last  l^iearh  with 
tlit»ir  moutli,  for  they  lH.»lieved  that  the  soul,  or  living  j)rin- 
«-ii'i»*,  tli»*n  u«»nt  out  at  th(»  mouth.  Thry  now  also  ])ul]ed 
••  T  '][  '\v  r'niLT^,  \Nhich  seeiu  to  h:iv<'  i)tM-ii  ]»Mt  on  aL^ain  befoi'e 

•  .  ..'  .■••  j'!a:'«-il  (/ii  tli<*  riihcial  pil*'.  'I'll.'  cm})-*'  \va<  ih'-n 
1  .'.  .  '.'I  :ii»'  LMonnd,  from  lh«*  ;iii(*i"iil  rii^ioni  of  |»I;[('iiiL': -iclv 

.  -•■:•-  a!  \\v'  ;:at<*,  t«>  si'»»  if  any  ih'i!  pa^sc!  ha<l  ('\<'r  l)"«*n 
\.'.  •'!"  t'lf  ^;jnh*  'li<»'a>«*.  an<l  \\  lial  lia-l  <'.!*<m1  ih'*ai.  Tli  ' 
'  .  .1  ;.-■•  \".  .j^  n-xi  l>a!h"«l  w  ii  h  Uiyin  w  al":,  an'l  an^inl-  '1  with 
.•■::  .iM  -^  by  slav(vs  calltMl  1*« »1  iiTici; »]•♦•<.  )>  iMiuin'.-  i')thos,» 
'  ^'mi'k  car.'  <»f  f]in«-?'aN,  an-l  ha-l  th«'  charu*'  cf  lli»'  pan;>l;' 
'  •   \  ••n'i>   Libitina,  wJnTf   th**  thiii::^  »r*<|ni^i'<'  f(»i'  !iin«'iaN 

•  ■:••  -  M'l. 

r.'i"  }-'m1v  \va<  tlnMi  (lri'S^<'(l  in  iIh  l»r-i  i';!»-  wIm.-Ii  thr  <!•'- 
•'  -.-''i  h  ••!  ^'.oiii  w  h«Mi  a]i\«-:  oi-linaiy  ciM/.i'-  in  a  \siiit«' 
'  -^  '.  Ma.,  i-t  ;.i*«'<  in  th«'ir  |  •!  .'.'t'-Ma.  .  !  •..  :\::>\  l:.i|  (-n  a  r-.-a  li 

• '  ■•  ■  .-•-:  i)»iil.\  \s  ii  h  ih«'  !'•  •■'  I  m::  ■■.  .ii  S,  •!  -  i."  .i'-  •!;:  i<»  !'i\.-  iis 

•'  :••;■••  ^  i!'*.  If  !  ii'-  <!••'•,  1^.  .  I  li.K  I  I .  .•  ■]:  - 1  1  .a  ■  •  ■  m  !■  •!•  hi^ 
•  :  .    ••■•..   i  •    'A  a »»  n< . 'A    j  'i a < ••  •  I    . . ' i    1 1  i  •    i i <  ; •  I .       .  \      a ;  : '  I    •  . . i ' i  w  a s 

i  J  in  hi-*  ni'Mith.  u  }ii<  h  Ii  •  nii^hi  ;;i\e  lo  <  'har^-n.  (h«'  fmy- 
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man  of  hell.  A  branch  of  cypress  was  placed  at  the  door  of 
the  deceased,  at  least  if  he  was  a  person  of  consequence,  to 
prevent  the  Pontifex  Maximus  from  entering,  and  thereby 
being  polluted  ;  for  it  was  unlawful  for  him  not  only  to 
touch  a  dead  body,  but  even  to  look  at  it.  The  cypress  was 
sacred  to  Pluto,  because  when  once  cut  it  never  grows  again. 

The  Romans,  at  fii'st,  usually  interred  their  dead,  which  is 
the  most  ancient  and  most  natural  method.  They  early 
adopted  the  custom  of  burning  from  the  Greeks,  which  is 
mentioned  in  the  laws  of  Numa,  and  of  the  twelve  tables ; 
but  it  did  not  become  general  til]  towards  the  end  of  the  re- 
public. Children  before  they  got  t^eeth  were  not  burnt,  but 
buried  in  a  place  called  Suggrundaiium.  So  likewise  per- 
sons struck  with  liglitning  were  buried  in  the  spot  where 
they  fell,  called  Bidental,  because  it  was  consecrated  by  sac- 
rilicing  sheep.  It  was  enclosed  with  a  wall,  and  no  one  was 
allowed  to  tread  upon  it.  To  remove  its  bounds  was  es- 
teemed sacrilege.  When  a  public  funeral  was  intended,  the 
corpse  was  kept  usually  for  seven  or  eight  days,  with  a 
keej)er  set  to  watch  it,  and  sometimes  boys  to  drive  away  the 
flies.  When  the  funera.1  was  private,  the  body  was  not  kept 
so  long. 

On  the  day  of  the  funeral,  when  the  people  were  assembled, 
the  dead  body  was  carried  out  with  the  feet  foremost,  on  a 
couch,  covered  with  rich  cloth,  with  gold  and  purple,  sup- 
j)orted  commonly  on  the  shoulders  of  the  nearest  relations 
of  the  deceased,  or  of  his  heirs — sometimes  of  his  freedmen. 
The  order  of  the  funeral  procession  was  regulated,  and  every 
one's  place  assigned  him,  by  a  person  called  Designator — an 
undertaker  or  master  of  ceremonies,  attended  by  lictora, 
dressed  in  black.  First  went  musicians  of  various  kinds — 
pipers,  trumpeters ;  then  mourning  women,  hired  to  lament 
and  to  sing  the  funeral  song,  or  the  praises  of  the  deceased  to 
the  sound  of  the  flute.  Boys  and  girls  were  sometimes  em- 
ployed for  this  last  purpose.  The  flutes  and  trumpets  used 
on  this  occasion  were  larger  and  longer  than  ordinary,  and 
of  a  grave,  dismal  sound.  By  tlie  law  of  the  twelve  tables 
the  number  of  players  on  the  flute  at  a  funeral  was  restricted 
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to  ten.  Next  came  i>layer8  and  buffoons,  who  danced  and 
siinjr.  One  of  them,  called  Aichimimus,  supported  the  char- 
acter of  tlie  deceased,  imitating  his  words  and  actions  while 
alive.  Tliese  playei-s  sometimes  intn>duced  apt  sayings  from 
dramatic  writei*s.  Then  followed  the  freedmen  of  the  de- 
c*»itsed,  with  a  c*ip  on  their  head. 

IJefoi-e  the  coipse  wei"e  carried  images  of  the  deceased  and 
of  Ills  ancestoi-s,  on  long  j)oles  or  frames,  but  not  of  such  as 
had  lxH*n  condemned  for  any  heinous  crime,  whose  images 
were  broken.  Tlie  Triumvui  ordained  that  the  image  of 
C;esar,  after  his  deification,  should  not  be  canied  before  the 
funenil  of  any  of  his  relations.  Sometimes  there  wei*e  a 
givut  many  different  couches  canied  before  the  corpse,  on 
which  it  is  supjx^sed  the  images  were  i)laced.  After  the 
funenil,  these  images  were  again  set  up  in  the  hall,  where 
they  were  kept.  If  the  deceas<?d  had  distinguished  himself 
in  war,  the  crowns  and  rewards  which  he  had  received  for 
his  valor  were  displayed,  together  with  the  spoils  and  stand- 
anls  he  had  taken  from  the  enemy.  At  the  funerals  of  re- 
n<>wne<l  commanders  were  carried  images  or  representations 
of  tlh*  Countries  tliev  had  subdued,  and  the  cities  tliev  had 
t;ik»-ii.  At  iIh'  funrnil  of  Svlla,  ;ib()V(»  !2,(M)()  crowns  are  said 
t«»  ii:ivr  Inrii  carritMl,  wliicli  lia«l  Ihmmi  sent  liiin  1)V  difft'rent 
i'vi'  <  «»ii  acruunt  'f  Ills  virtory.  Urliind  tlic  (•or])S('  walked 
T:.«^  !ri«'!i<:s  jif  I  ||f  <!♦•(•,  as'd  in  niourninir;  his  sons  wiili  llieir 
!.•':!  v.;i.i|.  an<l  his  (hiUL^itrrs  with  thrir  licad  bare  and  th*»ir 
I  ail-  tli-hr-vijhd, ''oiitrarv  to  the  ordinarv  custom  of  l)oth. 
Tii"  n  aji^tratr^  uitliont  tlifii  badiirs,  and  tli«*  nobilit  v  witli- 
"iT  ih»ir  «'!  iL'.nn-nts.  Th**  n«'ar<'st  relations  .^onu'tinnvs  tore 
TJi'ir  LMiMit  iit>.  an'l  <"o\fi'<Ml  th^*ir  hair  with  dust,  or  pnHcd 
i'  .'It.  'i'ht'  \\«.nnii.  in  |  art iculai'.  \n1io  atlrmhul  the  funeral, 
i^a-  tli.-ir  l•l•.■a^t^  and  toi»'  tln-ii*  checks,  althon«xh  tliis  was 
:*  :l'idd»*fi  I'V  the  i\\«lv«*  tal'h-s. 

At  ?hf  i'un«ial  <»f  an  ilh!--!  ri«>u^  citi/«'n  t!ie  corjjse  was  car- 
ried t!"!"U_]i  I  li»' f.»i  uuK  \N  h«'r<*  t!i«'  ]»!(>efs>ion  stopped,  and 
a  r.!i-'  .'  «>:ati«»n  *Aa^  «h'ii\ '-i*  d  in  |>rai-«'  of  the  deceased 
'r  -a  rli*  !•»-!. a  l-v  hi^  ^'»n.  ii  l»v  smuh'  near  relation  or 
f::-i:d     *H'»ni*tinii  -  l-ya  rnaLd^tratr,  a<eoi<linu  to  the  aj^point- 
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ment  of  the  senate.  This  custom  is  said  to  have  been  first 
introduced  by  Poplicola,  in  honor  of  his  colleague  Brutus. 
It  was  an  incentive  to  glory  and  virtue,  but  hurtful  to  the 
authenticity  of  historical  records.  The  honor  of  a  funei-al 
oration  wiis  decreed  by  the  senate  also  to  women,  for  their 
readiness  in  resigning  their  golden  ornaments  to  make  xxp 
the  sum  agreed  to  be  paid  to  the  Oauls  as  a  ransom  for  leav- 
ing the  city  ;  or,  according  to  Plutarch,  to  make  the  golden 
ctip  which  was  sent  to  Delplii  as  a  present  to  Apollo  in  con- 
sequence of  the  vow  of  Camilliis  after  the  taking  of  Veil. 
The  places  for  burial  were  either  private  or  public  ;  the  pri- 
vate in  fields  or  gardens,  usually  near  the  highway,  to  be 
conspicuous,  and  to  remind  those  who  passed  by  of  mortality. 
The  public  places  of  burial  for  great  men  were  commonly  in 
the  Campus  Martins  or  Campus  Esquilinus ;  for  poor  people, 
without  the  Esquiline  gate,  in  places  called  Puticul^e. 

When  a  pereon  was  cremated  and  buried  in  the  same  place, 
it  was  called  Bustum.  A  place  where  one  only  was  bunit, 
Ustrina.  The  funeral  pile  was  built  in  the  form  of  an  altar, 
with  four  equal  sides,  of  wood  which  might  easily  catch  fire, 
as  lir,  pine,  cleft  oak,  unpolished,  according  to  the  law  of 
the  twelve  tables,  but  not  always  so ;  also  stuffed  with  paper 
and  i>itch,  and  made  higher  or  lower,  accordi^ig  to  the  mnk 
of  the  deceased,  with  cypress  trees  set  around,  to  prevent 
the  noisome  smell,  and  at  the  distance  of  sixty  feet  from  any 
house.  On  the  funeral  pile  was  placed  the  cori)se  with  the 
couch.  The  eyes  of  the  deceased  were  opened.  The  nearest 
relations  kissed  the  bodv  with  teai-s,  and  then  set  fire  to  the 
pile  with  a  lighted  torch,  turning  away  their  face,  to  show 
that  they  did  it  with  reluctance.  They  prayed  for  a  wind 
to  assist  the  flames,  and  when  that  happened  it  was  thought 
fortunate.  They  threw  into  the  fire  various  perfumes,  in- 
cense, myrrh,  cassia,  etc.,  which  Cicero  calls  Sumi)tuosare- 
spersio,  forbidden  by  the  twelve  tables  ;  also  cups  of  oil,  and 
dishes,  with  titles  marking  what  they  contained ;  likewise 
the  clothes  and  ornaments,  not  only  of  the  deceased,  but 
their  own.  Everything,  in  short,  that  was  supj)osed  to  Ix? 
agreeable  to  the  decesised  wliile  alive.     If  the  deceased  had 
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Iwen  u  «»I(lier,  they  threw  on  the  pile  his  arms,  rewards,  anil 
BpoUs;  iinil  if  tt  general,  the  soldiere  sometimes  threw  in 
thfir  ovu  anas. 

Th«  Komans  commonly  buUt  tomlis  for  themselves  during 
their  UfHtime.  Tlius,  iim  mausoleum  of  Auguatiis,  in  the 
Camptis  Martitis,  between  the  via  Flamina  and  the  bank  of 
the  Tibtit,  with  wood  and  walks  around.  If  they  did  not 
lire  to  fiuish  thorn,  it  was  done  by  their  heii-s,  who  wei-e 
ofit'o  ordered  by  the  testament  to  build  a  tomb,  and  aome- 
timee^  ditJ  it  «t  their  own  expense.  Pliny  complaiha  bitterly 
of  the  neglett  of  friends  in  thia  resiieot.  The  Romans 
erwled  Iwmbs,  either  for  themselv&s  alone,  with  their  wives, 
or  for  themaelvo*,  their  family,  and  jwsterity ;  likewise  for 
th^ir  friends,  who  were  buried  elsewhere,  or  whose  bodies 
coiiid  not  l>e  found.  The  tombs  of  the  rich  were  commonly 
biiiU  of  marble,  the  ground  enclosed  with  a  wall,  or  an  iron 
mil,  and  planted  around  wit^  trees,  as  among  the  Greeks. 
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THE  ANCIENT  EGYPTIANS. 

ACCORDING  to  the  most  authentic  ancient  records  in 
Egypt,  the  priests  held  the  next  rank  to  kings,  and 
from  among  them  were  chosen  the  great  oflicei*s  of  state. 
They  enjoyed  many  privileges,  and,  among  others,  that  of 
having  their  lands  exempted  from  the  pajinent  of  taxe^s  ;  of 
which  we  have  a  remarkable  instance  in  Genesis,  chap.  Ixvii., 
verse  26,  where  we  read  that  "  Joseph  made  it  a  law  over  the 
land  of  Eg\T)t  that  Pharaoh  should  have  the  fifth  part,  except 
the  land  of  the  priests  only,  which  became  not  Pharaoh's." 
As  they  had  the  sole  management  of  the  religious  rites  and 
ceremonies,  so  they  were  at  the  head  of  all  the  public  semi- 
naries of  learning ;  and  to  their  care  was  committed  the  edu- 
c^ition  of  the  youth,  especially  such  as  were  designed  for  high 
employments.  That  the  progress  of  idolatiy  was  very  rai)id 
after  the  Deluge  cannot  be  doubted  ;  and  yet  the  Egyptians 
pretend  that  they  were  the  first  who  instituted  festivals,  sac- 
rifices, and  processions,  in  honor  of  the  gods.  These  festivals 
were  held  in  the  most  celebrated  cities,  where  all  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  kingdom  were  obliged  to  attend,  unless  pre- 
vented by  sickness  ;  and  when  that  happened,  they  were  to 
illuminate  their  windows  ydth  torches.    They  sacrifice  many 
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different  sorU  tjf  Iwasts ;  and  at  every  sairrifice  the  penple 
drew  near,  one  by  one,  and  laid  their  hands  upon  the  head 
of  the  victim,  praying  that  Ood  would  inflict  upon  that 
creature  all  the  pnnishment  due  to  hira  for  his  sins.  Then 
the  priest  stabbed  the  victim,  part  of  wliich  was  burned,  and 
port  eaten  ;  for  no  person  was  thought  to  gain  any  benefit 
from  the  sacrifice  who  did  not  taste  less  or  more  of  it. 

The  Egyptians  believed  that  the  souls  of  men,  at  death, 
went  into  other  bodies ;  such  as  liad  been  virtuoua  going 
into  such  persons  as  were  to  be  happy  in  the  world ;  but  tlm 
Ticiniw,  into  the  bodies  of  such  as  were  to  be  miserable,  and 
sometinms  Into  those  of  serpents.  In  that  state  of  puni.sU- 
nient  they  were  to  remain  a  certain  number  of  years,  till 
Ihfv  had  Iteen  purified  from  their  giult,  and  then  they  wore 
to  inhabit  more  exalted  beings.  The  priest  had  the  keeping 
of  all  th«  sacred  Iwoks,  whether  relating  to  religion  or  to 
civil  polity  ;  and  therefore  to  the  common  i>eopl«  everj'thing 
was  delivereti  f  n  a  mysterious,  emblematical  manner.  Silence, 
with  rtsppft  to  their  sacred  rites,  was  pointed  out  by  a  fig- 
nn»  ralli*d  Harpocrates,  resembling  a  man,  holding  his  finger 
u[ion  his  lips— intimating  that  mysteries  were  not  to  l>e  n>- 
vtMlt-d  to  til.-  vi!l;.':ir.  Tliey  had  like\\isf.  at  (h^  g;ilfs  of  all 
their  temples,  images  of  a  similar  nature,  called  sphinxes; 
and  everything  in  their  religion  was  symbolical.  The  figure 
of  a  hare  pointed  out  attention,  or  watchfulness,  because 
that  creature  has  been  always  esteemed  as  the  one  with  the 
most  fear  in  the  universe.  A  judge  was  painted  without 
hands,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  thereby  intimating 
that  a  magistrate  should  judge  with  impartiality,  without 
considering  the  characters  or  stations  of  the  persons  who 
were  brought  before  him. 

While  idolatry  was  in  some  measure  cultivated  by  the 
nfi)rhI)oring  nations,  it  flourisheil  in  a  state  of  jjerfection 
among  the  EgjTirians.  The  number  of  their  idols  was  end- 
Ipsh  :  but  those  which  seem  to  have  l»een  most  regarded  by 
thfTn  in  ancient  timea  were  Osiris  and  Isis,  which  we  have 
much  reason  to  believe  were  the  sun  and  moon.  These,  how- 
ever, were  only  the  general  gods  of  Kgn^t,  and  such  as  were 
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worshipped  by  the  king  and  his  courtiers ;  for  almost  every 
district  had  its  particular  deity.  Some  worshipped  dogs ; 
others,  oxen;  some,  hawks;  some,  owls;  some,  crocodiles; 
some,  cats ;  and  others,  ibis — a  sort  of  an  Egyptian  stork. 
The  worship  of  these  animals  was  confined  to  certain  places ; 
and  it  often  happened  that  those  who  adored  the  crocodile 
were  ridiculed  by  such  as  paid  divine  homage  to  the  cat.  To 
support  the  honor  of  their  different  idols,  bloody  wars  often 
took  place ;  and  whole  provinces  were  depopulated  to  decide 
the  question,  whether  a  crocodile  or  a  cat  was  a  god !  And 
yet  it  is  remarkable,  that  although  they  disputed  concerning 
the  attributes  of  their  idols,  yet  they  all  agreed  in  this,  that 
every  person  was  guilty  of  a  capital  offence  who  injured  any 
of  those  animals  whose  figures  were  set  up  in  their  temples. 
Of  this  we  have  a  remai'kable  instance  in  Diodorus  Siculus, 
who  was  an  eye-witness  to  the  fact  which  he  relates.  A 
Roman  soldier,  during  the  time  of  Mark  Antony,  having  in- 
advertently killed  a  cat  at  Alexandria,  the  populace  rose  in 
a  tumultuous  manner,  dragged  him  from  his  house,  and 
murdered  him.  Nay,  such  was  the  resi)ect  the  Egyptians 
had  for  these  animals,  that  during  an  extreme  famine,  they 
chose  rather  to  eat  one  another  than  to  hurt  them. 

But  of  all  the  idols  worshipped  by  the  Egyi)tians,  the  Apis, 
or  bull,  had  the  preference ;  and  it  is  undoubtedly  from  his 
figure  that  the  Jews  formed  the  golden  calf  in  the  wilder- 
ness. The  most  magnificent  temples  were  erected  for  him ; 
he  was  adored  by  all  ranks  of  people  while  living ;  and  when 
he  died,  all  Egypt  went  into  mourning  for  him.  We  are  told 
by  Pliny,  that,  during  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Hagus,  the  bull 
Apis  died  of  extreme  old  age ;  and  such  was  the  pompous 
manner  in  which  he  was  interred,  that  the  funeral  expenses 
amounted  to  a  sum  equal  to  that  of  $60,000.  The  next  thing 
to  be  done  was  to  provide  a  successor  for  this  god,  and  all 
Egypt  was  ransacked  on  purpose.  lie  was  to  be  distinguished 
by  certain  marks  from  all  other  animals  of  his  own  species ; 
particularly  he  was  to  have  on  his  forehead  a  white  mark, 
resembling  a  crescent ;  on  his  back  the  figure  of  an  eagle ; 
and  on  his  tongue  that  of  a  beetle.    As  soon  as  an  ox  an- 
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swwing  rtiat  desoriiition  was  ftmtKi,  tiioiu-iiiiig  {^vo  [jlace  to 
joy,  und  uotliing  was  to  be  lieanl  ul  In  Egypt  but  festiviila 
ami  reii>iKbigii.  The  new-disftoverBd  god  wjs  brought  U) 
Mi-iophii  tu  take  possession  o(  hk  dignity,  and  there  placed 
uptin  »  throne,  with  a  gmat  number  of  cerenioniai. 

Th^  query  has  often  been  raised  as  to  tlie  luotlvoa  that-  iu- 
(lucvd  these  [wuple  to  puy  such  extreme  homage  to  lUiimals. 
There  waH  a  tradition  among  them  that,  at  a  certain  period, 
men  r^ieUoit  agulntit  the  gods,  and  di-ovu  them  out  of  heaven. 
Upon  thte  ditsoster  taking  place,  the  guds  He<l  into  iigypt,  * 
wbora  thoy  wnceided  theiuaelves  nudea-  the  fonn  of  dilTerriUt 
aniniuls ;  and  this  vras  the  tlrat  reason  assigned  for  the  wor- 
ship of  theste  cjvaturwi.  But  there  waa  another  i-eason  as- 
n^neil  for  the  worship  of  tUoae  animals,  namoly,  the  Iwuwtit* 
whirh  men  often  rweiv««i  fi-om  them,  ixu-ticnliu-fy  in  Egypt. 
ttxen,  l»y  their  lalKir,  heliiod  to  cultivate  th«  gi'ound  ;  sheep 
clothe«l  them  with  their  wool ;  dogs,  among  many  otlier 
»rvh!ea,  prurentod  their  honse-s  from  t>eing  robbed ;  the  ibia 
was  of  great  service  in  destrojing  the  winged  seriwnts  wiUi 
which  Egypt  (iboundwl ;  lhecroro.lilo,  an  amplUblous  er«i- 
ture,  was  worshipped  becaase  it  ]iii-\''nli''l  lht>  wild  Aralw 
fmiii  making  inrursions;  the  irhneumon,  a  little  animal, 
was  (if  pivjit  service  to  them  in  different  ways.  lie  wat<'In'S 
till'  rr.M<HliK''s  absence  and  breaks  his  e^ffs, and  wlien  he  lii's 
(luwa  to  st'-ep  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  which  he  always 
d'-<  with  his  mouth  open,  tiiis  little  creature  jumi)s  out  of 
til"  iiitni.  und  Ii-apiiifT  down  liis  throat,  forces  his  way  dnwu 
to  !ii>  fhtniiK  whii'h  he  [rnnws,  then  he  pierces  his  stoiniu;h, 
and  thus  triumiihs  ovtir  tliis  dreaded  animal. 


FCNKRAL    CEREMONIKS. 

The  f  imeral  ceremonies  of  the  Egj-ptians  deserve  particu- 
lar iKtticf,  for  no  jK-ojile,  of  whom  we  have  any  account 
tnin-«niilt<-"l  (o  u.s  evi-r  [aid  so  much  regard  to  the  bodies  of 
th-'ir  di'part"!  fiii-nds.  Of  tins  we  have  a  striking  iitstam-e 
in  what  still  remains  of  their  pyramids,  the  most  slui^'udous 
buildings  that  ever  were  erected  to  i)eriietuate  the  uiemory 
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of  their  princes.  This  ostentation,  like  most  other  customs, 
originated  first  in  the  courts  of  their  kings ;  but  in  time  was 
imitated,  as  far  as  lay  in  their  power,  by  the  lower  ranks  of 
people.  When  any  of  their  relations  died,  the  whole  family 
quitted  the  place  of  their  abode ;  and  during  sixty  or  seventy 
days,  according  to  the  rank  or  quality  of  the  deceased,  ab- 
stained from  all  the  comforts  of  life,  excepting  such  as  were 
necessary  to  support  nature.  They  embalmed  the  bodies,  and 
many  persons  were  employed  in  performing  this  ceremony. 
The  interior  parts  of  the  body  were  filled  with  all  sorts  of 
curious  spices,  which  they  purchased  from  the  Arabians ; 
and  after  a  certain  number  of  days  had  expired,  it  was 
wrapped  up  in  fine  linen,  glued  together  with  gum,  and  then 
spread  over  with  the  richest  perfumes. 

The  body  being  thus  embalmed,  was  delivered  to  the  re- 
lations, and  placed  either  in  a  sepulchre,  or  in  their  own 
houses,  according  to  their  rank  and  ability.  It  stood  in  a 
wooden  chest,  erect ;  and  all  those  who  visited  the  family 
treated  it  with  some  marks  of  respect.  This  was  done,  that 
those  who  knew  them  while  alive  should  endeavor  to  imitate 
their  conduct  after  death.  Of  this  we  have  a  striking  in- 
stance in  the  account  of  the  funeral  of  Joseph,  in  Egypt, 
and  the  regard  that  was  paid  to  his  remains  long  after  his 
decease.  The  Egyptians  would  not  suffer  praises  to  be 
bestowed  indiscriminately  upon  every  person,  let  his  rank 
be  ever  so  elevated ;  for  characters  were  given  to  the  de- 
ceased by  the  judges,  who  represented  the  people  at  large. 
Those  judges  who  were  to  examine  into  the  merits  of  the 
deceased  met  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  lake,  of  which  there 
were  many  in  Egypt ;  and  while  they  crossed  the  lake,  he 
who  sat  at  the  helm  was  called  Charon,  which  gave  rise  to 
the  fable  among  the  Greeks,  that  Charon  conducted  the 
souls  of  deceased  persons  into  the  Elysian  fields,  or  the 
infernal  regions.  When  the  judges  met,  all  those  who  had 
anything  to  allege  against  the  deceased  person  were  heard ; 
and  if  it  appeared  that  he  had  led  a  wicked  career,  then  his 
name  was  condemned  to  perpetual  infamy,  nor  could  his 
dearest  relations  erect  any  monument  to  perpetuate  his 
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memoiy.  TliJs  made  a  deep  impfession  on  the  minda  of  the 
pe(ii)le  ;  for  nothing  opemtes  more  strongly  than  the  feiir  of 
sham**-,  and  tlie  consideration  of  our  deceased  relations  being 
wiusigiied  to  infamy  hen^after.  Kings  themselves  were  not 
exempted  from  this  inquiry ;  all  their  actions  were  can- 
va»«?d  at  large  by  the  judges,  and  the  same  impartial  de- 
dsioD  took  place  us  if  it  had  been  upon  one  of  the  mean^it 
of  the  subjects.  Of  this  we  have  some  instances  in  Scrip- 
tore,  where  we  read  that  wicied  kings  were  not  siiifered  to 
be  intenvd  In  the  seiiulchres  of  their  ancestors. 

If  uo  objection  was  made  to  the  conduct  of  the  deceased, 
then  a  funeral  oration  was  delivered  In  memory  of  Mm, 
n^-jting  His  most  worthy  actions ;  but  no  notice  was  taken 
of  his  birth,  Ijecanse  every  Egj-ptian  was  considered  as  noble. 
No  praiswi  were  bestowed,  but  such  as  related  to  temporal 
merit ;  and  he  was  applauded  for  having  cultivated  piety  to 
the  gods,  and  discharged  his  duty  to  ids  fellow-ci^eatures. 
Then  all  tho  people  shouted  with  voices  of  applause,  and 
the  body  was  honorably  interred.  The  Egyptians,  however, 
beliereti  mnch  in  tJie  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls, 
and  likewise  tlial  for  some  time  after  death  the  boiUs  of  the 
dMV3.'«Hl  hnv»T'-<l  round  Ihi'  bodies;  which,  among  many 
others,  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  they  deferred  the  inter- 
ment of  their  relations  so  long. 


TOE   CARTHAGIIflANS   AND  TYRIANS. 

The  religion  of  the  Carthaginians,  which  was  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Tj'rians,  Phcenicians,  Philistines,  and  Canaanites, 
wai  strange  beyond  present  belief.  Nothing  of  any  moment 
was  undertaken  without  consulting  the  gods,  which  they 
did  by  a  variety  of  singular  rites  and  ceremonies.  Hercules 
was  the  god  in  whom  they  placed  most  confidence ;  at  least, 
he  was  the  same  to  them  as  Mare  was  to  the  Romans,  so 
that  be  was  invoked  before  they  went  upon  any  expedition  ; 
and  when  they  obtained  a  victory,  sacrifices  and  thanks- 
givings were  offered  up  to  him.  They  had  many  other 
deities  whom  they  worshipped ;  but  the  chief  of  these  was 
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Urania,  or  the  Moon,  whom  they  addressed  when  calamities 
threatened;  such  as  drought,  rain,  hail,  thunder,  or  any- 
dreadful  storms,  Urania  is  the  same  which  the  prophet 
calls  the  queen  of  heaven,  Jer.  vii.  18 ;  and  there  we  find 
the  inspired  writer  reproving  the  Jewish  women  for  offering 
up  cakes  and  other  sorts  of  sacrifices  to  her. 

Saturn  was  the  other  deity  whom  the  Carthaginians  prin- 
cipally worshipped ;  and  he  was  the  same  with  what  is  called 
Moloch  in  Scripture.  This  idol  was  the  deity  to  whom  they 
offered  up  human  sacrifices,  and  to  this  we  owe  the  fable  of 
Saturn's  having  devoured  his  own  children.  Princes  and 
great  men,  under  particular  calamities,  used  to  offer  up  their 
most  beloved  children  to  this  idol.  Private  persons  imitated 
the  conduct  of  their  princes,  and  thus  in  time  the  practice 
became  general ;  nay,  to  such  a  height  did  they  carry  their 
infatuation,  that  those  who  had  no  children  of  their  o^vn 
purchased  those  of  the  poor,  that  they  might  not  be  de- 
prived of  the  benefits  of  such  a  sacrifice,  which  was  to  pro- 
cure them  the  completion  of  their  wishes.  This  inhuman 
custom  prevailed  long  among  the  Phoenicians,  the  Tyrians, 
and  the  Carthaginians ;  and  from  them  the  Israelites  bor- 
rowed it,  although  expressly  contrary  to  the  order  of  God. 

The  original  practice  was  to  bum  these  innocent  children 
in  a  fiery  furnace,  like  those  in  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  so 
often  mentioned  in  Scripture ;  and  sometimes  they  put  them 
into  a  hollow  brass  statue  of  Saturn,  flaming  hot.  In  latter 
times  they  contented  themselves  with  making  their  children 
walk  between  two  slow  fires  to  the  statue  of  the  idol ;  but 
this  was  only  a  more  slow  and  excruciating  torture,  for  the 
innocent  victims  always  perished.  This  is  what  in  Scripture 
is  called  "  making  their  sons  and  daughters  pass  through  the 
fire  to  Moloch." 

It  appears  from  Tertullian,  who  was  himself  a  native  of 
Carthage,  that  this  inhuman  practice  continued  to  take  place 
long  after  the  Carthaginians  had  been  subdued  by  the  Ro- 
mans. He  tells  us  that  children  were  sacrificed  to  Saturn 
or  Moloch  down  to  the  proconsulship  of  Tiberius,  who- 
hanged  the  sacrificing  priests  themselves  on  the  trees  which 
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ahided  their  temple,  as  on  so  many  crosses  raised  to  expiate 
their  crimee,  of  which  the  soldiers  were  witnesses  who  as- 
sisted at  these  executions. 

Kiodorus  relates  an  inatano^  of  this  more  than  savage  bar- 
Ittrity,  which  is  sufficient  to  fUl  any  mind  with  horror.  lie 
a;sNertj<  that  when  A(^tUocIe«  was  going  to  besiege  Carthage, 
Ihi'  [)i»ople  sL-eing  the  exti-euiity  to  which  they  were  reduced, 
jmputeil  all  their  miafoitiines  to  the  anger  of  theu-  god 
iSntiirn,  because  tliat,  ia-itead  of  offering  up  to  him  childi-en 
nobly  bom,  he  had  been  fraudulently  put  off  with  the  chil- 
dren of  slaves  and  foreigners.  ITiat  a  sufficient  atonement 
flbould  b«  made  for  this  crime,  as  the  infatuated  ]>eopIe  con- 
sidered il,  two  hundred  children  of  the  best  families  in  Car- 
thage were  SBcrifioed,  and  no  le^  than  three  hundred  of  the 
citizens  Toluntorily  sacrificed  themselves,— that  is,  they  went 
into  the  fire  without  compulsion. 

Tire  A8firniAN8. 

In  tnating  of  the  n^ligion  of  the  ancient  Assyrians,  we 
must  be  ]i!irtly  din^t-ted  by  siicretl  history,  but  more  jturticu- 
Iiirly  by  wh;it  h:i«  bi^'U  tnin^miltfd  t^i  us  by  juipiu  writci-s. 
It  is  in  general  allowed  that  Nimrod,  the  grea^g^andson  of 
Noah,  was  the  chief  founder  of  idolatry  ;  and  it  has  been  con- 
ceded that  he  was  the  same  who  was  afterwards  worshipped 
under  the  title  of  Belus,  which  in  the  Eastern  language 
ni'-ans  "  strength."  He  is  in  Scripture  called  a  mighty  hunt- 
tT  before  the  Lord  ;  and  different  opinions  have  been  formed 
omceming  the  singularity  of  this  very  extraordinary  char- 
acter. 

The  descendants  of  Noah  soon  forgot  the  knowledge  of  the 
true  God,  and  plunged  themselves  into  the  grossest  idola- 
tries ;  but  as  the  passions  of  men  are  often  made  subservient 
towanls  promoting  the  ends  of  Divine  Providence,  and  aa 
the  worst  intentions  of  men  often  become  beneficial  in  the 
end,  so  Ximrod,  by  his  ambition,  laid  the  foundation  of  an  em- 
lam,  which  existed  for  many  years  after  his  death,  and  in  the 
trnd  became  a  scourge  to  those  {people  of  whom  God  made 
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choica  In  Ms  character  as  a  mighty  hunter,  he  displayed  his 
political  abilities  in  two  respects.  The  coiintiy  in  which  he 
lived  was  infested  with  wild  beasts,  and  therefore  he  acquired 
popularity  by  delivering  the  peoi)le  from  the  ravages  made 
by  tliose  furious  creatures ;  and  secondly,  by  hunting,  he 
trained  uj^  the  youth  in  all  soii:s  of  martial  exercises,  and  in- 
ured them  to  all  kinds  of  hardships.  He  trained  them  to 
the  use  of  arms  and  discipline,  that  in  a  proper  time  he 
might  make  them  subservient  to  his  purposes,  in  extending 
his  power  over  his  peaceful  neighbors.  That  he  resided  for 
some  time  at  Babylon,  or  rather  at  the  place  which  has  since 
obtained  that  name,  cannot  be  doubted ;  but  Nineveh  was 
the  grand  seat  of  his  emi:)ire.  This  city  was  built  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  river  Tigris,  and  it  was  one  of  the  larg- 
est ever  kno^^^l  in  the  world.  It  was  above  sixty  miles  in  cir- 
cumference ;  the  walls  were  a  hundred  feet  high,  and  so  broad, 
that  chariots  could  pass  each  other  upon  them.  The  walls 
were  adorned  A\ith  fifteen  bundled  towers,  and  each  of  these 
tw^o  hundred  feet  high,  wliich  may  in  some  measure  account 
for  what  we  read  in  the  book  of  Jonah,  that  Nineveh  was  an 
exceeding  gi'eat  city,  of  three  days'  journey. 

**Hcr  lofty  towers  shone  like  meridian  beams. 
And  as  a  worid  within  herself  she  seems." 

Fortified  within  such  an  extensive  city,  and  regardless  of 
the  duty  he  owed  to  the  Great  Parent  of  the  universe,  Nim- 
rod  gave  himself  up  to  all  manner  of  debauchery  ;  and  while 
he  continued  to  tramjile  n])on  the  rights  of  his  fellow-crea- 
tures, he  proceeded  to  the  highest  degree  of  impiety,  namely, 
to  set  up  idols  in  tem|)les  whi(»li  he  had  built,  and  even  to 
worship  the  works  of  his  own  hands. 

In  their  worshiji  of  the  sun  and  moon  the  Assyrians  en- 
deavored to  remedy  the  inconvenience  of  the  distance  of 
these  objects  by  laying  their  hands  on  their  mouths,  and 
then  lifting  them  upward,  in  order  to  testify  that  they  would 
be  glad  to  unite  themselves  to  them,  notwithstanding  their 
being  so  far  separated.  We  have  a  striking  instance  of  this 
in  the  book  of  Job,  which,  properly  studied,  wiU  throw  a 
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conwideiaWe  light  oa  ancient  pagan  idolati-y.  Job  was  n 
native  of  the  confines  of  Assyria ;  and  Ijeing  one  of  tliose 
who  believed  in  tiie  true  God,  says,  in  his  own  vinditatinn, 
**  If  I  beheld  the  sun  while  it  sliined,  or  the  moon  walking 
in  Itrightness  ;  and  my  heart  hath  lieen  serretly  enticed,  or 
my  moutli  hatli  kissed  my  hand,"  ete. — Job  xxxi.  26,  27. 

Thi«  was  a  solemn  oatli.  the  taking  of  whi^h  was  perfonned 
in  the  following  manner :  TUe  pei'son  wlio  stood  before  hia 
acciisem,  or  before  the  judge's  tribunal,  where  he  was  tiled, 
l>owed  his  head  and  kissed  his  hand  tlu-ee  times,  and  looking 
up  to  the  sun,  invoked  him  as  an  almighty  being,  to  take  the 
highest  T«igeanoe  upon  him  if  he  uttered  a  falsehood. 

As  the  sun,  moon,  and  other  heavenly  bodies  were  the  first 
objects  of  worship  among  the  Assyriana,  they  adoi'ed  the  fire 
as  th«ir  suhstitutu  ;  and  tliat  sort,  of  adonitinn  v!z»  crommon 
anH>Qg  the  Aitsyrians  and  Chaldeans,  as  \\'ill  upi>ear  froiD  the 
following  iiassage  in  Euseblus,  who  lived  in  the  fourth 
CTJDtnry: 

*'  L'r,  which  signifies  fire,  ivaa  the  idol  they  worshipped ; 
and  as  fire  wtII,  in  general,  consume  everj'tlilng  thrown  into 
it,  so  the  Assyrians  published  abro:id  that  the  gods  of  other 
nations  could  not  stand  before  theirs,  ^^any  ex]ierimenta 
were  tried,  and  vast  numl>ers  of  idols  were  brought  from 
forei^  parts ;  but  they,  being  of  wood,  the  all-devouring 
god  l'r,  or  fire,  consumed  them.  At  la.st  an  Egj-ptian  priest 
found  out  the  art  to  destroy  the  reputation  of  this  mighty 
idol,  which  had  so  long  been  the  terror  of  distant  nations. 
He  rau.sed  the  figure  of  an  idol  to  be  made  of  jiorons  earth, 
and  the  l>elly  of  it  was  fi]le<l  with  water.  On  each  side  of 
the  belly  holes  were  made,  but  filled  up  with  wax.  This 
l>eing  done,  he  challenged  the  goti  V.y  tu  o]ipose  his  god 
C'anopns,  which  was  accepted  of  by  the  Chaldean  priests; 
but  no  sfjoner  did  the  w.ix  which  stopjwd  n\>  the  holes  in 
the  belly  of  Canopus  begin  to  melt,  than  the  wafer  burst  out 
and  drowned  the  fire." 

Adninielech  was  another  idol  belonging  to  the  AssjTians  ; 
but  hi.**  BripiKWM-d  power  seems  to  have  Imvu  confined  to  some 
of  the  more  distant  provinces ;  fur  we  read,  that  when  Sal- 
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manessar  took  captive  the  greatest  part  of  the  ten  tribes,  he 
sent  in  their  stead  the  inhabitants  of  a  province  called  Se- 
pharvaim  ;  and  these  people  were  most  horrid  and  barbarous 
idolaters,  for  they  burnt  their  children  alive,  and  committed 
such  other  abominations  as  are  not  proper  to  be  mentioned. 

In  the  latter  times  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  before  it  was 
joined  to  that  of  Babylon,  Nisrock  was  the  god  worshipx)ed 
in  Nineveh  ;  and  it  was  in  the  temple  of  this  idol  that  the 
great  Sennacherib  was  murdered  by  his  two  sons,  Adramelech 
and  Shanezzar.  *  Both  the  ancients  and  the  modems  agree 
that  this  idol  was  represented  in  the  shape  of  a  fowl ;  but 
they  differ  much  concerning  the  si^ecies ;  some  thinking  it 
was  a  dove,  and  others  an  eagle.  The  Jewish  rabbis  tell  us 
that  it  was  made  of  a  plank  of  Noah's  ai'k,  which  had  been 
preserved  on  the  mountains  of  Armenia. 

As  it  was  the  universal  practice  of  the  ancient  heathen 
nations  to  worshij)  their  idols  in  groves,  before  temples  were 
erected,  it  may  be  proper  here  to  inquire  what  gave  rise  to 
that  custom.  It  is  a  principle  acquired  by  experience  with- 
oiit  reading,  that  in  every  act  of  devotion  the  mind  should 
be  fixed  on  the  grand  object  of  worship.  Every  one  who 
has  walked  in  a  grove  will  acknowledge  that  there  was  more 
than  a  common  reverential  awe  upon  his  mind.  We  may 
justly  call  them  the  haunts  of  meditation  ;  but  still,  it  can- 
not be  denied,  that  many  abominable  crimes  were  committed 
in  them. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  none  of  those  Eastern  nations  burnt 
the  bodies  of  their  deceased  relations,  although  they  offered 
in  sacrifice  those  of  their  living  ones.  They  buried  the  dead 
bodies  in  the  earth ;  and  this  they  did  in  consequence  of  a 
tradition  common  among  them,  that  the  first  man  was  buried. 

Their  marriages  were  civil  contracts  between  the  parties ; 
and  polygamy,  or  a  plurality  of  wives,  was  universally  al- 
lowed. In  their  temples  discourses  were  delivered  after  the 
sacrifice  was  over,  consisting  chiefly  of  explanations  of  some 
of  their  mysteries,  and  exhortations  to  the  people  to  be  obe- 
dient to  their  sovereigns.  That  the  idolatry  of  the  Assyrians 
had  been  great,  we  have  the  evidence  of  many  of  the  proph- 
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et«.  It  is  trae  they  reijented  for  some  time,  at  the  preaching 
of  Jouali ;  Imt  iiif.y  soon  relapsed  into  the  practice  of  tiuit 
former  enormiti«) ;  and  God  has  now,  in  his  infinite  justice, 
left  nothiDx  of  them  besides  the  name,  So  true  ai'e  the 
words  of  Sacred  Scripture,  namely,  that  "  Righteouaness  ex- 
a]t4>th  a  nation,  bnt  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  poople." 


TIIE  BABYLONIANS. 

The  city  of  Babylon  owta  its  origin  to  the  vanity  and 
madn(«s  of  thosn  j>eople  who  built  a  tower  on  the  spot,  and 
not  to  Nirarod,  a»  many  ancient  heathen  waters  woiUd  have 
us  to  beliere ;  for  Nimrod  waa  alive  at  the  time  when  the 
oonfn.Hitm  of  lanf^nges  took  place,  and,  therefore,  we  cannot 
reasonably  ima^ne  he  would  boldly  set  himself  at  defiance 
apiinst  Heaven,  after  he  had  seen  such  a  signal  instance  of 
tlie  Divine  displeasure,  Thna  we  may  naturally  conclude, 
that  what  waa  left  of  the  tower  was  some  years  after  enclosed 
within  a  wall ;  but  the  exact  time  of  its  being  enlarged,  so  oa 
to  d^-serve  the  name  of  a  citj%  cannot  now  be  known.  In 
time,  howtn.r.  ii  iLsf  {<>  jrrandeur;  but  idolatry  incit-asitl 
!*»  t.i^t  in  ii,  tlml  m-.iiiy  uf  the  prophets  denounced  the  most 
dreadful  judgments  upon  it  Like  the  Assyrians,  the  peojtle 
worshipiHHl  the  fire  and  images  ;  of  which  we  have  a  stnking 
instance  in  the  book  of  Daniel,  chap,  iii.  Like  most  other 
ancient  nations,  the  Babylonians  had  strange  notions  con- 
ceming  the  first  promulgation  of  their  religion.  Wlietlier 
they  worshipped  fire  or  images,  yet  they  indiscriminiiti'ly 
gave  the  names  of  Bel  or  Behis  to  all  their  (b'ities.  Tliis 
idi>I  was  the  same  with  what  is  <'all('<l  Baal  in  the  (Hd  Testa- 
m»'nt.  and  always  dignities  "sti-ength."  Some  are  of  opiniim 
that  it  was  Nimrod,  but  more  jirobjibly  liis  son  Kiniis,  who, 
amrmling  to  ancient  testimony,  fonndi'd  Ihe  city  and  king- 
dom of  Biibylon.  Bemsius,  a  very  anei<>nt  writiT.  ti'lls  us 
that  the  go<i  IMus,  having  but  the  chaos  of  djirkness,  dividi'<l 
the  heaven  and  earth  fn"mi  each  other,  and  reduced  the  world 
into  proper  order ;  but  seeing  that  there  were  no  j>e<)ple  to 
inhabit  it,  he  oommanded  one  of  the  gods  to  cut  off  his  own 
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head  and  mix  the  earth  with  the  blood,  from  whence  pro- 
ceeded men,  with  the  several  species  of  animals ;  and  Belus 
regulated  the  motions  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  with  all 
the  rest  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

This  idol,  Bel,  was  of  such  repute  among  the  people  of 
Babylon,  that  a  most  magnificent  temple  was  erected  for 
him  on  the  ruins  of  the  famous  tower  which  was  built  by 
the  descendants  of  Noah  in  order  to  perpetuate  their  name 
upon  the  earth.  This,  we  are  told  by  Herodotus,  was  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  temples  in  the  world.  It  was  adorned 
with  many  curious  statues,  among  which  was  one  of  gold, 
forty  feet  high  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  furniture  of  the  temple 
amounted  to  eight  hundred  talents  of  gold.  It  is  probable, 
nor  indeed  has  it  ever  been  disputed  afaiongst  the  learned, 
that  this  famous  image  was  the  same  which  king  Nebuch- 
adnezzar set  up  in  the  plains  of  Babylon,  and  commanded  all 
his  subjects  to  worship. 

The  story  of  Bel  is  as  follows :  Cyrus  having  taken  Baby- 
lon, like  most  of  the  ancient  conquerors,  worshipped  Bel  or 
Belus,  the  god  of  the  country  ;  but  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
not  being  so  simple  as  those  in  Persia,  where  he  had  been  ed- 
ucated, he  began  to  entertain  some  doubts  concerning  them. 
Daniel  being,  without  dispute,  at  that  time  prime  minister 
to  Cyrus,  and  the  king  being  a  man  of  an  inquisitive  turn  of 
mind,  natumlly  entered  into  convei^sation  with  Daniel  con- 
cerning the  religion  of  the  Jews.  In  this,  there  is  nothing 
at  all  sui-prising ;  for,  first,  the  Jews  were  a  people  diflei-ent 
in  their  manners,  customs,  and  religion,  from  all  others  in 
the  world;  and  secondly,  they  were  then  about  to  return 
from  captivity. 

The  great  fame  of  Daniel  had  undoubtedly  procured  him 
admittance  into  the  temj^le  of  Belus,  not  to  worship,  but  to 
discx)ver  the  knavery  of  the  priests.  Zealous  to  promote  the 
worship  of  the  true  God,  he  mentioned  to  the  king  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  being  imposed  on  by  the  priests,  and  pointed 
out  the  way  to  detect  them,  namely,  by  causing  the  floor  of 
the  temple  to  be  sprinkled  with  ashes.  The  priests,  who 
were  seventy  in  number,  desired  the  king  to  seal  up  the  door, 
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wUch  was  floue ;  bnt  they  had  a  private  passage  under  the 
table  or  alter,  through  which  they  with  their  wives  and  chil- 
dtun  pa«edf  and  ate  itp  the  provinons  »et  before  the  idol, 
aad  what  was  not  eaten  np  they  carried  away,  ^n  the  moni- 
inff.  the  king,  accompanied  l)y  Daniel,  went  to  the  temple, 
where  he  found  the  door  seaJed  ;  but.,  on  going  in,  saw  the 
marks  of  feet  on  the  pavement.  Tlie  king  Iwiiig  much  in- 
censed, ordered  tlie  priests  to  show  him  thu  privy  door ;  and 
IS  Mon  as  he  had  extorted  from  tht-m  a  eonfessiou  of  their 
gnOtt  lie  ordered  them  ail  to  l^e  massacred,  with  their  wives 
and  chUdren, — a  practice  very  common  in  that  age.  Cyrus 
had  not  been  brought  up  in  the  religion  of  the  Uabyloni- 
ans;  and  althongh  aa  a  political  i)rince  he  complied  with 
their  ontward  form  of  worship,  yet  no  sooner  had  hu  disoov- 
«Kd  tbo  trielis  practiced  by  their  priests,  than  lie  let  loose 
Ids  Tengeance  upon  them,  and  granted  many  privileges  to 
the  Jeirs. 

Anothe-T  idol  wurehlpped  in  Babylon,  waa  called  Mero- 
darh,  of  whom  we  road :  "  Babylon  is  taken,  Btd  ia  con- 
founded, Sferodach  is  broken  in  pieces,  her  idola  ore  con- 
founded, her  images  ai^  broken  in  pieces."  Jei'I  1.  2.  It  ia 
Bfl  (Vrtain  who  tJjisMerodflch  was;  bnt  pi-oJjabJy  he  was  an 
ani-it-nt  king  of  Babylon,  who,  liavinjj  peifomietl  some  won- 
di-rful  exploit,  wa.s  afterwards  considered  as  a  deity,  as  was 
common  among  other  heathen  nations.  Several  of  their 
king-*  seem  to  have  been  named  after  him,  such  as  Evil-Me- 
rtclacb,  and  Merodach-Baladiin ;  which  last  began  to  reign 
aUait  seven  hundred  and  sevenfwn  yearn  before  the  birth 
of  Chri.-'t.  Succoth-Benoth  was  another  idol  worfilii]i])ed  liy 
the  Babylonians ;  as  is  evident  from  what  we  read  in  'i  Kings 
xvii,  29,  W.  "Ilowbeit,  eveiy  nation  made  gods  of  their 
own.  and  the  men  of  Babylon  made  Pucnilh  Benoth." 

Tlip  destruction  of  this  magnificent  city  is  one  of  the  most 
ff-markaJde  events  upon  re<'onl,  iiiid  s<Tves  to  jiniiit  out  the 
jo-Mice  of  ilie  Divine  Ruler  of  the  univer-e.  It  Iiiul  ln-en 
I-ropheffied  long  Iwfore,  tliat  this  jrii  at  city  slinuM  be  taken 
by  ihf  Medes  and  Persians,  uiid<r  the  coniminiil  of  Cyrus, 
and  that  it  was  to  be  attacked  in  a  very  extruordinar>'  man- 
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ner.  They  reckoned  their  strength  to  consist  in  the  river 
Euphrates,  and  yet  that  river  proved  their  folly  by  being 
the  means  of  their  destruction.  The  city  was  to  be  taken  in 
the  night,  during  a  great  festival.  Their  king  was  to  be  seized 
in  an  instant :  and  so  was  Belshazzar,  when  Cyrus  took  their 
city.  Lastly,  their  king  was  to  have  no  burial :  and  Belshaz- 
zar's  carcase  was  thrown  to  the  dogs.  See  Jer.  1.  51,  with 
maQy  other  passages  in  the  prophetic  writings. 

Cyrus  having  besieged  the  city  of  Babylon  upwards  of 
two  years,  contrived  to  cut  a  vast  ditch,  or  canal,  to  draw  off 
the  stream  of  the  Euphi^ates ;  and  just  about  the  time  he  had 
completed  it,  he  was  told  that  there  was  to  be  a  solemn  feast 
in  the  city,  and  he  availed  himself  of  that  circumstance. 
During  the  night,  the  inhabitants  of  Babylon  were  lost  in 
all  manner  of  debauchery,  and  the  king,  as  if  intending  to 
mock  God,  sent  for  the  sacred  vessels  which  had  been  brought 
from  Jerusalem.  During  the  feast,  a  hand  appeared,  writ- 
ing the  following  words  on  the  wall :  "  Mene,  Mene,  Tekel 
Upharsin. "  Dan.  v.  25.  The  king,  being  much  terrified,  sent 
for  the  magicians,  desiring  them  to  interpret  the  meaning 
of  the  words,  which  none  of  them  could  do,  for  they  were 
written  in  those  characters  which  are  now  cxilled  Syriac.  The 
king  not  knowing  what  to  make  of  this  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstance, was  desired  by  the  queen  to  send  for  Daniel,  who 
explained  the.  words  to  the  king,  but  he  was  too  much  lost 
in  drunkenness  to  pay  any  regard  to  them. 

In  the  mean  time,  Cyrus  opened  the  sluices  of  his  canals ; 
which,  drawing  off  the  water  of  the  river  at  two  different 
parts,  his  army  marched  into  the  city  withoiit  opposition. 
Belshazzar,  roused  from  the  stupidity  into  which  his  wine 
had  thrown  him,  came  out  to  meet  his  enemies,  but  was  soon 
killed  with  all  those  who  attended  him,  and  all  who  were 
found  in  the  streets.  The  city  was  destroyed,  and  the  seat 
of  empire  removed  by  Cyrus  to  Shushan,  in  Persia. 

It  was  prophesied  that  Babylon  should  become  the  habita- 
tion of  wild  beasts,  and  that  at  last  it  should  be  turned  into 
pools  of  water.  Let  us  now  see  how  this  was  literally  ful- 
filled.   When  it  was  first  deserted  by  its  inhabitants,  the 
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Pereiim  kinj?s  ttirnod  it  into  a  park  for  hunting,  and  there 
they  kept  their  ivild  ixasta,  \VTien  the  Persian  empire  d«. 
dined,  tlie  Ijeasts  broke  loose ;  so  that  when  Alexander  the 
Great  marchod  eostivard,  he  found  Babylon  a  perfect  deserl. 
He  intended  to  have  restored  the  Euplira-tes  to  its  ancient 
channel,  but  that  only  served  to  complet*)  the  ruin  of  the 
place;  for  the  design  not  being  completetl,  tlie  river  over- 
llon-ed  its  bankft,  and  the  gi-eateHt  part  of  that  ouc«  celebmted 
city  became  a  lake  or  pool  of  wifer.  Theodonis,  who  lived 
about  four  hundred  years  after  Christ,  tells  iis,  that  Babylon 
was  the  receptacle  of  serpents,  iind  all  sorts  of  noxious  ani- 
mahs  80  that  it  «tui  dangerous  to  visit  it  Benjamin  of 
Tiidelfl,  a  Jew,  who  vijiited  it  in  1112,  tells  iis,  that  few  re- 
mains of  it  were  left,  nor  vtetn  there  any  inhabitants  within 
many  miles  of  it. 

TOK  HKDKS   AND  PERSUN8. 

The  andent  kingdoms  of  Persia  and  Media  were  so  nearly 
eoniiMtfld  by  a  variety  of  concurring  circomstancses,  tliat  their 
rviiglous  wremtmies  may  nith  propriety  be  considered  jointly, 
Uie  more  so  as  they  were  for  many  ages  under  one  8(»\er- 
eismry. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  the  Medes 
had  no  regular  form  of  government,  but  lived  in  clans  or 
tribes,  much  in  the  same  manner  iis  the  ancient  Britons.  At 
last  Deyoces,  the  son  of  Phaortes,  a  Mede  by  birth,  projected 
the  scheme  of  bringing  them  all  under  one  monarchy.  His 
reputation  wjis  so  great,  that  the  ptntple  of  his  own  district 
mwle  him  their  jtulgt?;  and  hin  decrees  were  so  much  ap- 
proved of,  that  his  jxtpularity  increased  every  day.  The 
next  part  of  hLs  plan  wsia,  to  pretend  that  he  could  not  neg- 
lect hi.s  <iwn  domestic  affairs  to  sen'e  the  public,  and  there- 
fore desired  to  retire.  Then  it  wiis  that  the  good  effects 
which  had  (lowed  from  his  wise  adudnistration  Ijegan  to  be 
sensibly  felt ;  fur  no  sooner  was  it  known  that  Deyoces  had 
rwtigne<l.  tlian  all  sorts  of  licentiousness  took  place  among 
the  lower  onlers  of  the  people. 

These  disonlers,  which  threalened  desti-ieiiim  to  the  state, 
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occasioned  a  meeting  of  the  chiefs  to  be  held ;  and  Deyoces 
having  sent  his  emissaries  thither,  a  motion  was  made  that 
a  king  should  be  chosen,  and  the  election  feU  unanimously 
on  him.  Deyoces  obtaining  the  end  of  his  ambition,  set  him- 
self about  reforming  abuses,  and  enlightening  the  minds  of 
his  subjects.  For  this  purpose  he  set  about  building  a  city 
and  palace ;  for  before  that  period  the  people  lived  in  huts 
in  the  woods.  This  city  was  called  Ecbatana,  and  it  was 
most  magnificent  and  beautiful.  It  was  built  in  a  circular 
form,  on  an  eminence,  from  whence  there  was  a  most  de- 
lightful prospect  over  a  plain  diversified  with  woods  and 
rivers.  His  next  business  was  that  of  comi)osing  a  body  of 
laws  for  his  people ;  and  from  what  we  read  in  ancient  his- 
tory, they  were  well  calculated  to  promote  order  among  men 
who  had  not  till  then  been  under  a  regular  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

Persia  had  been  long  under  the  government  of  its  own 
kings,  and  continued  so  until  the  reign  of  Cyrus  the  Great, 
who  united  them,  not  by  conquest,  but  by  right  of  succes- 
sion. Shushan,  the  royal  city,  seems  to  have  been  built  long 
before  the  times  of  Cyrus ;  for  we  find  it  mentioned  as  a  flour- 
ishing place  about  the  time  that  great  prince  issued  his 
order  for  the  Jews  to  return  to  their  own  country.  The  re- 
ligion of  the  Medes  and  Persians  was  of  great  antiquity,  and 
probably  taught  by  one  of  the  grandsons  of  Noah,  who 
planted  colonies  in  those  parts,  soon  after  the  confusion  of 
languages.  Noah  had  taught  his  children  the  knowledge  of 
the  true  God ;  and  that  they  were  to  trust  in  his  mercy, 
through  the  mediation  of  a  Redeemer.  In  Pei'sia,  the  first 
idolaters  were  called  Sabians,  who  adored  the  rising  sun  with 
the  prof  oundest  veneration.  To  that  planet  they  consecrated  a 
most  magnificent  chariot,  to  be  drawn  by  horses  of  the  great- 
est beauty  and  magnitude,  on  every  solemn  festival.  The  same 
ceremony  was  practiced  by  many  other  heathens,  who  un- 
doubtedly learned  it  from  the  Persian  and  other  Eastern 
nations. 

In  consequence  of  the  veneration  they  paid  to  the  sun, 
they  worshipped  the  fire,  and  invoked  it  in  aU  their  sacri- 
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fipes ;  in  their  niarclies  they  canied  it  before  their  kings, 
atiij  none  but  the  priest.'i  were  permitted  to  touch  it,  because 
they  made  the  i)eop!H  believe  tliat  it  came  down  from  heaven. 
"Bat  their  udoniticm  was  uot  (M>ufine<l  to  the  sun ;  they  wor- 
flhipiwd  the  water,  the  earth,  and  the  winds,  as  so  many  dei- 
ttea.  lIuDuui  sacrifloes  were  offered  by  them ;  and  they 
burnt  their  children  in  fiery  furnaces,  appropriated  to  their 
idoK  Thw»e  Medea  and  Peraiana  at  lirat  worehipped  t*vo 
gods,  luuncly,  Arinumlun,  ttie  god  of  evil,  aud  Oromaadea, 
the  giv«r  of  all  g»jod.  Uy  aume  it  was  believed  that  the 
good  god  wa«  from  eternity,  aud  the  evil  one  en5uli.-<l;  but 
llwy  all  agraed  that  ihuy  would  eontinue  to  the  end  of  time, 
ami  that  tlut  good  god  would  ovbixhjuic  the  e^Tl  one.  Tiiey 
oonsid»red  duluiead  a^  the  symbol  of  the  evil  god,  and  light 
15  the  inuige  of  the  good  one.  They  held  Aiimuuiits,  the 
evil  goil,  iu  such  deCeHtation,  that  they  alwayM  wmle  lus 
tume  baekwird.  Some  luioient  writera  have  ^fiven  us  a  very 
odd  ai-count  of  the  iirigin  of  Ihl*!  gotl  Arimanius,  whicli  may 
serve  to  point  out  their  i|:|nior!iiire  of  divine  thiiign.  Ony- 
ma<<dHH,  say  they.  e*mNlderin;i  that  he  was  alone,  wild  to  him- 
•rif,  "  If  I  have  no  one  Co  oppose  me,  where,  then.  Is  all  my 
(ilnry  ( "  TiiLi  ttiiii,'!.?  r-lhTtlon  of  his  creuted  Ariiiiiinlus, 
wlm.  Iiy  his  ever] listing  opjiositiou  tii  the  divine  will,  ctm- 
trilmt'-il  :i;rain--I  iiirlinntion  to  the  fjlory  of  OmmiisdeH,  AVe 
iir^  lull!  tiy  riiitiinh  that  Orouiasdes  created  several  inferior 
L'li-N.  nr  p'uii :  such  :is  \vi.sth)Ui,  goodness,  justice,  truth,  the 
r.iiiif..ri-' <if  liff.  :ii!(I  all  htwful  enjoyments.  On  the  other 
hand.  Ai-inianiiis  n'<-ah-d  as  many  devils,  Nueh  as  lies,  wic-k- 
t-!rii-.<.  and  all  sorts  df  almmiuations.  The  fonncr  likewise 
rn-al'^1  twi-nty-rour  di-vils,  and  enclosed  them  in  an  v^Ki 
the  latt<r  luiiki-  Ihi'  eifij,  and  by  that  means  cn^atcd  a  mix- 
tun-  of  :.''Mvl  ami  <-vil. 

Tile  i-<-li;ri'mof  ih'^  I'l-T-sians  underwent  a  variety  of  very  i-c- 
markaM'T.'Voliirions;  for  the  Saliians,  liavinj:  fallen  iTilodi;4- 
pnieK.  ihcy  wi'iv  .siK-redliiltjy  anotluT  .sect,  called  tin-  Maiji ; 
wh'i.on  account  of  their  ptel»'nsi(jiis  to  supi-riur  knowledge, 
and  saniiity.  bi^-ame  extreuicly  jMipuIar  anioni;  the  vnlptr. 
Such  was  the  resi>ect  paid  to  them,  thai  no  king  could  take 
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possession  of  the  throne  until  he  had  been  first  instructed  in 
their  principles ;  nor  could  they  determine  any  affair  of  im- 
portance until  it  had  received  their  approbation.  They  were 
at  the  head  both  of  religion  and  philosophy ;  and  the  educa- 
tion of  all  the  youth  in  the  kingdom  was  committed  to  their 
care. 

It  is  the  general  opinion,  that  the  founder  of  the  Magian 
religion  was  one  Zoroaster,  who  lived  about  the  year  of  the 
world  2900,  and  it  continued  to  be  the  established  religion  of 
the  country  for  many  years  after.  The  priests  kept  up  con- 
tinual fires  in  their  temples ;  and  standing  before  these  fires 
with  mitres  on  their  heads,  they  daily  repeated  a  great 
number  of  prayers.  The  name  of  their  chief  temple  was 
Amanus,  or  Namanus,  which  signifies  the  sun ;  and  is  the 
same  with  what  we  find  under  the  name  of  Baal  in  Scripture. 
Theii*  great  reputation  induced  people  to  visit  them  from  all 
parts  of  the  kno\vn  world,  to  be  instructed  by  them  in  the 
principles  of  philosophy  and  mythology  ;  and  we  are  assured 
that  the  great  Pythagoras  studied  many  years  under  them. 
They  believed,  with  the  Egyptians,  and  many  other  heathen 
nations,  that  the  soul  passed  from  one  body  to  another ;  and 
this  sentiment  daily  gaining  ground,  paved  the  way  for  the 
propagation  of  others  of  a  more  i)emicious  nature. 

The  chief  priest  of  the  Magi  was  called  Archimagus,  or 
worshipper  of  fire  ;  but,  in  latter  times,  the  kings  of  Persia 
assumed  that  dignity  to  themselves :  but  there  was  an  in- 
ferior order  of  priests  called  Narbards,  who  were  obliged  to 
have  veiy  long  beards ;  their  caps  were  round,  falling  over 
their  ears  ;  and  they  had  a  girdle  with  four  tassels,  to  remind 
them  of  four  established  maxims :  First,  that  there  is  but  one 
God ;  secondly,  that  they  were  to  believe  all  the  articles  of 
the  Magian  religion ;  tliirdly,  that  Zoroaster  was  God's  true 
and  faithful  apostle ;  and,  lastly,  that  they  must  never  be 
weary  of  well-doing,  as  the  only  thing  that  could  promote 
their  honor  in  time,  and  their  happiness  in  eternity.  While 
they  washed  themselves,  or  sat  at  meals,  they  observed  the 
most  strict  silence,  no  person  being  permitted  to  speak  a 
word  ;  and  this  probably  gave  rise  to  some  of  the  sentiments 
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tanght  by  Pythagoras  to  his  scholars,  that  they  were  to  I>e 
silent  in  school,  and  always  to  adore  fire. 

The  religion  of  the  ancient  Ma^  fell  into  contempt,  both 
in  Media  and  Persia,  in  consequence  of  the  priests  of  that 
onlw  having  usurped  the  supreme  authority  upon  the  death 
of  Cambyses ;  and  the  slanght^a"  which  was  made  of  the  chief 
men  among  them,  sunk  them  so  low,  that  they  never  rose  to 
their  ori^nal  greatness ;  but  still  the  affection  which  the 
[Xfople  had  to  a  religion  which  had  prevailed  among  th«m 
upwards  of  six  hundred  years  was  not  to  be  easily  roo(«.>d 
ont,  and  therefore  an  astrologer  by  the  name  of  Zoroaster, 
nnilt^rtook  to  revive  jind  reform  it. 

Having  .seen  the  mischievous  effects  of  adoring  two  gods, 
this  ZoroastttT  introduced  one  superior  to  both ;  and  tlie 
iMtmed  Dr.  Prideaux  is  of  opinion,  that  he  took  this  hint 
from  what  we  read  in  Isaiah,  chap,  xlv,  7  :  "  I  am  the  Ixii-d, 
and  there  is  none  else;  I  form  the  light,  and  create  dark- 
nesB ;  I  make  peace,  and  create  evil."  In  a  word,  Zoroaster 
hfJil  that  there  was  but  one  supj-eme  God,  who  ha*l  under 
him  two  principle*!,  one  good  and  the  other  bad  ;  that  there 
is  a  peq^tTial  stmggle  betwwm  them  which  shall  last  to  the 
end  of  th''  world;  and  then  the  angel  of  darkness  and  Ids 
dLsciples  shall  go  into  a  world  of  their  own,  where  they  shall 
be  punished  in  everlasting  darkness  ;  and  the  angel  of  light 
and  his  disciples  shall  also  go  into  a  world  of  their  own, 
where  they  shall  be  rewanled  with  everlasting  happiness. 

This  Zoroaster  was  the  first  who  built  temple-s  for  the 
worship  of  the  fire ;  for  before  his  time,  the  Magi  i)erfonnpfl 
their  devotions  on  the  summits  of  hills  in  the  ojx'U  air, 
where  they  were  exposed  to  all  the  inclemency  of  tlie 
wf^ther,  which  often  extinguished  their  Fiacred  fires.  Tliis 
second  Zoroaster  pretended  to  have  received  fii-e  from 
heaven,  which  he  placed  on  the  altar  of  the  temple  of  Xis 
io  Media,  from  whence  the  priests  gave  it  out,  and  it  was 
sent  to  all  the  other  cities  and  teniples  in  the  M^-ilian  and 
Penrian  kingdoms.  The  Magian  priests  kept  their  sjicred  fire 
with  the  greatest  diligence,  watching  it  continually  without 
«Ter  suffering  it  to  go  out.     They  fed  it  with  wood  strii>i>ed 
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of  the  bark,  and  they  were  prohibited  from  blowing  it  with 
their  breath,  or  with  bellows,  lest  it  should  be  thereby  pol- 
luted ;  to  have  done  either  was  death  by  their  law.  The 
Magian  religion,  as  refonned  by  Zoroaster,  seems  to  have 
been,  in  many  points,  copied  from  that  of  the  Jews ;  and 
this  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  consider  that 
Zoroaster  Mved  at  the  time  when  the  Jews  were  captives  in 
Babylon,  and  where  he  had  an  opportunity  of  conversing 
with  them.  The  Jews  had  the  real  fire  from  heaven,  and 
the  Magi  pretended  to  have  the  same  ;  from  all  which  it  is 
evident,  that  during  the  time  the  Jews  were  in  captivity, 
much  of  their  religion  was  known  to  the  Persians,  and  some 
of  their  latter  systems  founded  upon  it. 

The  priests  were  divided  into  three  orders :  the  arch- 
priests,  theii'  deputies,  and  the  inferior  ones,  who,  for  the 
most  part,  resided  in  the  country.  The  second  Zoroaster 
had  the  address  to  get  his  religion  established  in  the  Persian 
kingdom ;  and  there  it  continued  to  flourish  till  the  Moham- 
medans, by  force  of  arms,  established  their  own  on  its  ruins. 

THE  SCYTHIANS. 

The  Scythians  inhabited  a  large  tract  of  country  to  the 
north  of  Europe  and  Asia.  In  early  times  their  religion 
was  very  simple :  it  taught  the  belief  of  a  Supreme  God,  to 
whom  were  attributed  infinite  power,  knowledge,  and  wis- 
dom ;  it  forbade  any  representation  of  this  being  under  a 
corporeal  form,  and  enjoined  the  celebration  of  his  worship 
in  consecrated  woods.  Under  him,  a  number  of  inferior 
divinities  were  supposed  to  govern  the  world,  and  preside 
over  the  celestial  bodies.  Tlie  doctrine  of  a  future  state 
formed  an  important  part  of  the  mythology  of  these  jpeo- 
pie;  and  their  fundamental  maxims  were,  to  serve  the 
Deity  with  sacrifice  and  prayer,  to  do  no  wi-ong  to  others, 
and  to  be  brave  and  intrepid.  But  in  the  course  of  time  the 
religion  of  the  Scythians  degenerated,  a  multitude  of  other 
divinities  were  introduced  amongst  them,  and  as  they  were 
a  warlike  people,  they  made  the  god  of  battles  their  favor- 
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(le  deity ;  to  hini  tlit-y  wm8<'crat<?<l  ^oves  of  oak,  which 
were  held  9o  starred  th:it  wh^wver  injured  tliem  wns  puniahwl 
with  d«ith.  'A  scimitar  raisod  njKm  llie  siimiiiit  of  an  iiii- 
meiLsa  wooden  altar  was  the  euiblein  of  this  god,  to  wliom 
they  Ra(Tifi<wd  horses,  and  every  hundredth  muu  taken  in 
iattle;  Ihu  first  fruits  of  tlie  earlh  and  a  portion  of  Ihu 
spons  gained  in  war,  wmtm  the  ofTerings  made  to  the  other 
dirinitiee.  The  i>rinclpaJ  Scytliiiui  deities  were— Taliife,  the 
Vesta  of  later  times;  Papiiut,  the  Jnjiiter;  Apia,  or  the 
EoTtti,  the  consort  of  Papiiui ;  Stripassa,  t)ie  Venus ;  Oes- 
tasynee,  tbo  Apollo ;  Thaminwsides,  tJie  Neptune. 

Tbo  Bcytbians  vonemted  lire,  as  the  prlndple  of  all  tilings  ; 
and  the  wind  and  the  sw<»xl,  as  tiie  cnnm  of  life  and  deatli ; 
a  ttfing  ealled  Zamoixla,  waa  KuptKitHHl  to  have  the  charge  of 
oooduoting  departed  spirits  to  their  re»]iecti^-e  abodes  ;  and 
ncrifloes  wer*^  made  to  hini  by  the  friends  of  duceiuied  jier- 
Mms  OD  their  behalf. 


THB  BOAICDIKAVUHS. 

The  Srandinavians  saeriiiced  human  victims,  and  some- 
timt-i  iiffeppd  up  even  their  kings,  fo  api«'iise  tlie  gods  in 
linii-s  of  public  calamity.  Their  chief  divinities  wire  Odin 
or  \V<j<lin,  Fi-ea  or  Friga,  and  Tlior.  Odin  or  AVodin  is 
gt-nt-rally  supposed  to  liave  been  a  deified  waililte  ]irinre  ; 
he  was  the  god  and  father  of  war,  and  was  tliought  to  adoi)t 
as  his  children  all  who  died  in  battle  ;  he  was  also  worsliip- 
I^mI  as  the  god  of  arts  and  sciences,  from  liis  liavin;;  in  simie 
d'trree  civilized  the  countries  whicii  he  suIkIiuhI.  Tlie  fourth 
day  of  the  week  was  consecnited  to  liim,  and  wjls  called 
Wodin's  day,  which  ia  now  corrupted  into  our  Wednesday. 
Fn-a  or  Friga,  the  consort  of  Odin,  was  the  uiost  amiable  of 
all  the  Scandinavian  goddesses.  Sht!  was  also  called  Vaua- 
dK  nr  the  gtnldess  of  IIoiw  ;  and  under  the  name  of  Ilertlia 
she  was  considered  as  a  personification  of  earth.  \'irgins  of 
high  birth  devote<i  themselves  to  lier  ser^'ice ;  and  Friday, 
the  Hixth  <hiy  of  the  week,  was  named  after  her,  Thor,  tlie 
eldwrt  and  bravest  of  the  sons  of  Odin  and  Fi-ea,  was  the 
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god  of  the  aerial  regions ;  prayers  were  addressed  to  him 
for  favorable  winds  and  refreshing  showers ;  and  Thursday, 
the  fifth  day  of  the  week,  was  dedicated  to  him. 

The  inferior  deities  of  the  Scandinavians  were — Niorder, 
who  presided  over  the  seas,  navigation,  hunting,  and  fishing; 
Isminsul,  or  the  column  of  the  universe;  Surtar,  prince  of  the 
genii  of  tire ;  Balder,  a  son  of  Odin ;  Tur,  the  dispenser  of 
victory ;  Heimdal,  the  guardian  of  the  heavens ;  Hoder  the 
blind,  a  son  of  Odin ;  Vidar,  the  god  of  silence,  a  son  of  Odin ; 
Braga,  the  god  of  poetry ;  Vati,  the  formidable  archer ;  Uller, 
presiding  over  trials  by  duel ;  Hela,  the  dreadful  goddess  of 
death ;  Torseti  decided  the  differences  of  gods  and  men ;  the 
Valkyries  were  goddesses  of  slaughter ;  Iduna,  the  queen  of 
youth  ;  Saga,  the  goddess  of  waterfalls ;  Vara,  the  witness  of 
oaths ;  Lof en,  the  guardian  of  friendship ;  Synia,  the  avenger 
of  broken  faith. 
The  notions  the  Scandinavians  entertained  of  hell  were 
'  very  remarkable.  It  was  called  NiflFhien,  and  consisted  of 
nine  vast  regions  of  ice,  situated  under  the  North  Pole,  the 
entrance  to  which  was  guarded  by  the  dog  of  darkness,  simi- 
lar to  the  Grecian  Cerberus.  Loke,  the  evil  genius,  who  was 
the  cruel  enemy  of  gods  and  men,  with  his  daughter  Hela, 
the  goddess  of  death ;  the  giantess  Angherbode,  the  mes- 
senger of  evil ;  the  wolf  Femis,  a  monster,  dreaded  by  the 
gods,  as  destined  to  be  their  destruction,  and  the  equally 
formidable  serpent,  resided  in  this  gloomy  abode,  which  has 
been  described  by  Gray,  in  his  "  Descent  of  Odin.'' 

THE  CELTS  AITD  DRUIDS. 

We  now  come  to  the  religion  of  the  Celts,  which  was  also 
that  of  the  ancient  Germans  and  Gauls.  The  Celtic  priests 
were  called  Druids.  All  the  Celtic  nations,  like  the  early 
Scythians,  performed  their  religious  ceremonies  in  sacred 
groves  ;  and  they  regarded  the  oak  and  the  mistletoe  grow- 
ing upon  it  with  peculiar  reverence.  Their  principal  deities 
were — Teulates,  the  god  of  war ;  Dis,  the  god  of  the  infernal 
regions,  and  the  Pluto  of  after  times ;  and  Andate,  the  god- 
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d*s»  of  victory.  'Die  gtxi  of  war  was  the  dii'iiiity  of  the  gruat- 
ost  importance;  uiKin  liis  altars  hnmati  victims  were  sncri- 
&^  ;  antl  tliimch  criminals  wBre  deemed  tlie  mo9t  acceptor 
ble  offerings,  iuDocunt  pei-aoiis  were  freqiiently  immolated. 

Druid  is  derived  from  tlie  word  deru-,  wlil<;Ii  in  ibu  Celtic 
lonffungo  signilit-s  an  oult :  twcausa  their  usuul  ulxxle  wan  in 
woods.  These  priests  were  most  liighly  revered  ;  tUoy  wen) 
referred  to  in  all  civil  as  well  as  religious  matters  ;  and  so 
gr«it  was  their  influenc«  in  the  State,  that  even  kings  could 
nol  a«vncl  the  throni<  without  tlieir  aiijjroliation.  They  were 
divided  iulo  four  chi8St's—<lnilds,l)ai'ds,s;uTonides,  and  vatea 
or  eubogus.  The  firet  were  the  supreme  t-hiefs,  iiud  so  highly 
revennced,  tlint  the  inferior  oi-dera  could  not  remain  iu  their 
prescDOe  without  permission,  llie  bai-ds,  whoso  Celtic  name 
Bixnifies  a  singer,  celebrated  the  actions  of  heroes  in  verse, 
whirh  they  sang,  and  accomiKinied  on  the  har]).  The  sarron- 
iiitw  had  the  charge  of  iostnicting  yontli,  whom  they  were 
eiijoim-d  to  inspire  with  virtuous  sentitu^atM  ;  and  the  vateft 
or  etibagGs  had  the  care  of  the  BaRriUceis  and  ai>pU(Hl  thum- 
selv*-*  fmrticuhirly  In  th>'  shuly  of  liMtiirc 

The  I)nii»!s.-iii'M.  ■(■!...  i  ■■■,;■■■  -^     ,■■■■...■■ ■mtik-d 

fr.mi  s-nin;,' ill  V,  ,  ,|to 

piin  ;tilmi.ision  into  tliis  religious  order,  for  it  wjis  open  to 
ail  nink-s;  Imt  this  was  r.ifher  difEcult,  as  the  r:m(lidate3 
\v(-i-.Mili!iL'<'<l  to  learn  tlie  vprses  which  contained  the  maxima 
of  ttn-ir  relijcion  and  jwlilica!  government.  It  wjls  unlawful 
I'l  coinniii  the  druidiral  dwtrines  to  writing  ;  and  therefore 
lli>-y  were  taught,  and  transmitted  from  genenition  to  gt'nem- 
lioii.  entirely  by  the  p>oems  recited  by  the  Druids,  who  re- 
.jiiinil  a  |ierio(l  of  tift»*<*n  or  even  twenty  years  to  acquire  an 
iidttpiate  knowledge  on  that  subject. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 
THE  PAGAN  NATIONS. 

The  Chinese— The  Creeds  of  Lao-tse  and  Fo— Confucius— Chinese  Festivals-- 
Chinesc  Temples  and  Pagodas— Chinese  Marriages  and  Funemls— Modern 
China. 


THE  CHINESE. 

IT  has  been  asserted  by  many  influential  students  that  the 
ancient  religious  system  of  the  Chinese  has  continued 
unchanged  amidst  all  the  innovations  which  have  been 
grafted  upon  it  during  many  successive  ages ;  that  this  sys- 
tem is  found  to  agree,  in  its  most  essential  parts,  with  that 
of  the  Israelites,  before  the  giving  of  the  law  by  Moses ;  and 
that  it  may  be  traced  back,  by  means  of  regular  traditions, 
even  to  tlie  renewal  of  the  human  race,  by  the  grandsons  of 
Noah.  It  is  aflirmed,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  primitive  re- 
ligion of  China  no  longer  exists,  or  exists  only  in  a  most 
degenenited  state ;  that  there  is  at  present  no  national,  nor 
scarcely  any  State  religion  in  the  Empire  ;  and  that  the  arti- 
cles of  faith  are  as  various  as  the  modes  of  worship.  In  the 
face  of  these  conflicting  opinions,  it  is  here  proposed  to  give 
the  reader  a  brief  narrative,  first,  of  the  principal  religious 
systems  which  have  been  introduced  into  China  at  different 
periods,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  their  own  histori- 
cal records  ;  and  next,  of  their  more  recent  religious  observ- 
ances, and  the  results  following  the  attempts  to  introduce 
Christianity  among  them. 

All  accounts  of  the  religious  opinions  and  ceremonies  of 
the  Chinese,  previous  to  the  time  of  Confucius,  are  mixed 
with  fable,  and  full  of  uncertainty.    Indeed,  as  their  best 
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existing  historical  docnments  must  be  regarded  as  his  jxro- 
daetioiiSy  and  are  at  least  ascribed  chiefly  to  his  x>en  by  the 
Chinese  themselves,  none  of  the  allusions  to  religions  prao- 
ticesy  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  earliest  period  of  their 
history,  can  be  considered  as  resting  upon  any  authority 
more  ancient  than  his.  But,  as  the  Chinese  affirm  the  greater 
portion  of  their  canonical  book,  Shooking,  to  have  been  com- 
posed long  before  the  age  of  Confudus,  and  to  have  only 
been  restored  by  his  labors,  we  may  proceed  upon  this  idea» 
and  consider  the  tenets  expressed  in  this  work  as  the  ancient 
religion  of  China. 

Their  primitive  creed  seems  to  have  contained  the  general 
doctrines  of  theism,  with  regard  to  the  Supreme  Being,  whom 
they  wor8hipi)ed  under  various  names,  such  as  Tien  or  Kien, 
heaven^  Shang-tien,  Bv/preme  heaven^  Shang-tee,  svfpreme 
Lordj  and  Hoan-shang-tee,  sodereign  and  supreme  Lord. 
This  Supreme  Being  they  r^arded  as  possessed  of  all  nat- 
ural and  moral  jierfections,  as  exercising  a  minute  and  judi- 
cial providence  over  mankind,  as  rewarding  virtue  and  pun- 
ishing vice,  even  in  this  life,  as  sending  calamities  to  warn 
and  reform  the  offender,  and  as  ready  to  relent  and  pardon 
him  Tii>on  liis  repentance.  The  first  worship  instituted  in 
honor  of  the  Shang-tee  consisted  in  pmyers,  accompiinied 
with  siicrifices  or  gifts,  offered  iii)on  some  natural  eminence, 
or  artilicial  mount,  or  merely  in  the  oi)en  fields,  uix>n  an 
altar  <  alhnl  fa?7^  comix>sed  of  a  round  heap  of  earth,  or  of  a 
quantity  of  ston*^  thrown  together  in  a  nnind  form.  At  a 
v»'ry  early  jwricKl,  liowever,  of  their  history,  we  find  th(»m 
asMH-i:iting  with  the  Shang-t<^»,  or  Supreme  Being,  a  multi- 
tii«l»»  of  tutf'lary  spirits  as  objects  of  woi'ship,  under  tlie  name 
of  Shin,  or  KfKM*y-<hin.  In  succeeding  i>eriods  arose  a  mul- 
titud**  of  sui>erHtiti(»ns  ;  and  the  wind,  the  rain,  the  thunder, 
'li^*^Ls»'S,  etc.,  were  all,  in  like  manner,  perscmified,  and  ad- 
^Id'^m-iI  as  divinities,  while  wamors,  emi)erors,  and  illustri- 
ous m»*n  iH-^tinif  d«»mi-;rods. 

Til*'  most  ancient  of  the  n^ligious  sf^cts  which  have  at  dif- 
f"n*nt  i»*'riiMls  engraft4Hl  their  su]>ersfitions  uj^on  the  ju'imi- 
live  theological  system  of  China,  is  that  of  the  Tao-tst*,  or 
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sons  of  immortals,  which  was  founded  by  a  philosopher 
named  Lao-kiun,  or  Lao-tse,  who  was  bom  in  the  province 
of  Honan,  about  600  years  before  Christ,  and  concerning 
whose  birth  a  multitude  of  strange  stories  are  circulated 
among  his  countrymen.  His  followers,  named  Tao-tse,  there- 
fore, place  the  supreme  duty  and  felicity  of  man  in  a  state 
of  perfect  tranquillity,  recommending  the  suppression  of  all 
violent  desires  and  passions,  the  utmost  moderation  in  every 
pursuit  or  enjoyment,  and  an  utter  indiflference  with  regard 
to  the  past,  the  present,  or  the  future. 

This  sect  became  particularly  powerful  under  the  dynasty 
of  Song ;  and  one  of  the  emperors  of  that  race  carried  his 
superstitious  reverence  for  a  celebrated  teacher  among  them 
to  such  a  length  as  to  command  him  to  be  worshipped  under 
the  name  of  Shang-tee,  which  had  hitherto  been  appropriated 
to  the  Supreme  Being.  The  sages  of  the  nation  were  so 
greatly  shocked  by  this  act  of  impiety,  that  they  predicted 
the  ruin  of  that  dynasty  as  fast  approaching ;  and  the  wiser 
part  of  the  learned  men  frequently  presented  strong  remon- 
strances to  different  emperors  against  the  patronage  which 
was  bestowed  upon  these  advocates ;  but  the  sect  of  the  Tao- 
tse  continued  to  increase  in  power  and  numbers,  under  the 
protection  of  princes,  the  countenance  of  the  great,  and  the 
credulity  of  the  people ;  and  has  preserved  its  eirtensive  in- 
fluence even  to  this  day,  in  spite  even  of  all  the  attempts  of 
Confucius  to  introduce  more  enlightened  doctrines. 

Confucius,  or  Kong-foo-tse,  was  bom  650  years  before 
Christ,  and  is  regarded  by  the  Chinese  as  the  chief  of  their 
wise  men,  and  as  the  author  of  their  whole  civil  constitution. 
He  endeavored  to  restore  the  ancient  system,  and  to  improve 
the  conduct  of  his  countrymen,  by  exhorting  them  to  obey 
the  commands  of  Heaven,  to  love  their  neighbors,  and  to  re- 
strain their  passions.  Some  of  his  philosophical  principles 
are,  that  out  of  nothing  there  cannot  anything  be  produced ; 
that  material  bodies  must  have  existed  from  all  eternity; 
that  the  cause  or  principle  of  things  must  have  had  a  co- 
existence with  the  things  themselves  ;  that  this  cause,  there- 
fore^ must  also  be  eternal^  infinite,  and  indestractible ;  and 
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Hiat  the  central  point  of  inflnencei  from  which  this  cause 
chidly  acta,  is  the  bhie  firmament  (tien),  whence  its  emana- 
tionB  are  sixread  over  the  nniverse ;  bnt  neither  he  nor  his 
disdjiles  ascribe  to  the  Deity  any  personal  existence^  or  rej)- 
resent  Hie  first  caose  nnder  any  distinct  image.  The  sun, 
moon,  starsi  and  elements  are  considered  also  as  composing 
the  firmament,  or  tien,  as  the  immediate  agents  of  the  Deity, 
and  as  the  productive  powers  in  creation.  The  universe,  in 
short,  according  to  this  philosopher,  is  one  animated  system, 
made  up  of  one  material  substance,  and  of  one  spiritual 
being,  of  which  every  living  thing  is  an  emanation,  and  to 
which,  when  sepeiated  by  death  from  its  particular  material 
parti  every  living  thing  again  returns ;  hence  the  term  ^eath 
is  never  used  by  his  followers ;  but  they  say  of  a  person,  at 
his  decease,  that  he  has  returned  to  his  family.  Thus  he 
taught  that  the  human  body  is  comx)06ed  of  two  prindpleis, — 
the  one  light,  invisible,  and  ascending, — the  other  gross,  jml- 
pable,  and  descending ;  that  the  separation  of  these  two 
princix^les  causes  the  death  of  human  beings ;  and  that,  at 
this  period,  the  light  and  spiritual  part  ascends  into  the  air, 
while  the  gross  and  corporeal  matter  sinks  into  the  earth. 
II*^  tan^ht,  farther,  that  the  spirits  of  those  who  had  ])or- 
f«»nn«Ml  their  duty  in  life  wei-e  pennitted  to  visit  tlieir  jui- 
ri#'iit  habitations,  and  such  places  as  might  be  appointtMl  for 
fHcvivin^  thp  honiagi?  of  the^ir  descendants  ;  tliat  tliey  have 
the  iK)wer  of  conferring  ])enefits  iii>on  tlieir  iH>sterity  ;  that 
it  wa<<  thus  the  indisj>ens{ible  duty  oi  everj'  man  to  iH^rfonn 
the  sjicred  rites  to  the  memory  of  his  ancestors ;  and  that 
whcjs<H*ver  neglected  tliis  duty  would  1h»  i)Uiiisli(Hl  after  death 
by  his  sjarit  lx»iiig  rendered  incapable  of  visiting  the  hall  of 
his  an<*Hstors,  and  remving  the  hcmiage  of  his  descendants. 
Besides  the  j>erformance  of  these  sjicred  rites  to  the  memory 
of  ancestors,  the  i»rincipal  religious  woi-ship  which  he  le- 
qiiifMl  was,  that  the  prince,  in  the  name  of  his  iK»oi»le, 
should  pn-s^^nt  offerings  to  the  tien,  ])ai1icularly  at  tin*  t\v< 
Hjuinoxes,  fi»r  the  puriM)se  of  obtaining  a  ijrojjitious  s<»ed- 
tinie  and  a  plentiful  harvest ;  but,  at  the  sjime  time,  that  the 
l>tfity  is  always  best  satisfied  when  men  i)erform  the  moral 
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v.U   Af  ^ii**  -»aui»eTrti     "^TiiL  "tite**  "paefs-  -va*  laE^ally  •ron- 
.i»*fr«^  I  i#*iiH£  \i  rp^\*L  miL  -«^  i*eiiL  miL  if  ^nBiary  «^irits 

uiii   v.iilti-  "iiH-  +'i4rfiL  if   rrinntt^nf  "vas^  InsV  3«i5ff  disin 
ir:itM«n  in  'iH^  ninii  ]f  :iifr  inrTuguTjotgEi  x  Msone  s  3oarre 

,i»f»r  i.:r.fi  vtiii'iL  *•:  ±r  iiitar  icsandinL  :?wi?««iEet£  tie  tiite- 

aj^r-j  ^  At*nr  *7-*rirni  :sf  T»*irrf  vii^  znarH&nwd  ni2ii>  Chilian 
vr.i.W'  :.i:?"u*^i'i^  54.  T*=riiiri¥w  *clI  iicr*  ^affimsm  ia  that 
'*/,»;  r/rrr  rrjir.  iiit  >f  iiii:i«e  tT  ^•riari  5:  Tine  rrfw^rf.  One  of 
•<•.»>  l^^\*i^  ir.v.r^  bi*!  zrimiswi  14:  s  bPMiMr  of  die  em- 
;>l1r^r  •hAT^  >>r  v-.r-Ji  :r»g;r^  i^.,  »yfTT  ;i  K-vHHmixauaiioa  with 
*r.^  ^7- r>v*  :  ^A  *£:!*  yrT^rcSiLii-ai*  ri^DW- KariB;^ tfeeard of  a 
^y\rr  ir*  Ticrr.-vo-  -o?  Hr-'i^ngaii,  naaKti  F*x  prevailed  upon 
*M  ^•x:.;^:T%r.  rrj  bi*  isiT^in^^ri^rLeN. »  sH&i  an  embassr  for 
i^r.^Jt  f-vr^i^TTi  'ii-rinrrr.  Wi^rzi  d>»  o^S-firr  who  vas  intnisted 
^'\^u  *u\^  ff.i^fj/n  arrivrii  ar  iltr  r isi?^  of  iis  destination,  he 
tfr^tA  ^iTi.y  ivf,  .Sha-m-riL  or  priest  of  F*x  whom  he  carried 
t/p  ^y^Jf>»-j  «i*.h  y>mfr  of  their  canonkai  lioofc&  and  several 
Uh^if/iK  of  ihh  idol  painted  on  lin^i.  The  followers  of  Po 
fUrf^irWf^.  hiffi  Hj^  the  fion  of  a  f»rince  of  one  of  the  kingdoms  of 
\uf\vt,  hfrcsr  the  line :  and  affirm,  that  as  soon  as  he  was  bom, 
h*'.  *iU,fA  ti\iriu)iU  walked  seven  steps  without  assistance, 
«fi/|,  i^nuttus(  t/>  the  heavens  with  one  hand,  and  to  the  earth 
wjfh  the  other,  m^id  alond :  "In  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
there  l<i  none  brjt  nriyHelf  who  deserves  to  be  honored.''  Be- 
Jnp;  niU'A  with  the  divinity  at  the  age  of  thirty,  he  immedi- 
uU*iy  thorj^hi  of  ^^t^iblinhing  his  doctrines  by  miracles,  which 
itUtW'U'A  ntjrnerou«diw;iples,and  spread  his  fame  over  every 
Irtiri  of  India. 

When  he  had  nttaine.<l  his  seventy-ninth  year,  and  per- 
r>4ilv<vl  from  h  In  In  (I  mil  ti^js  that  his  borrowed  divinity  could 
not  iixernpt  him  from  mortality,  he  is  said  to  have  called  his 
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disciples  together,  and  to  have  declared  to  them  that  hith- 
a-to  he  had  spoken  to  them  by  figurative  expressions,  but 
that  now  he  would  discover  his  real  sentiments,  and  unveil 
the  whole  mystery  of  his  wisdom :  namely,  that  there  is 
no  other  principle  of  things  but  a  vacuum,  or  nothing; 
that  from  this  nothing  all  things  at  first  sprung ;  that  to 
nothing  they  shall  again  return ;  and  that  thus  end  aU  our 
hopes  and  fears  at  once.  His  last  words  excited  much  dis- 
sension among  his  disciples ;  some  of  them  resolving  to  ad- 
here to  his  original  tenets ;  others  adopting  his  concluding 
view  of  things ;  and  a  third  class  attempting  to  reconcile 
both  systems  together,  by  making  a  distinction  between  the 
external  and  internal  doctrines.  The  internal  doctrine  holds 
that  all  beings  are  the  same,  difFering  only  in  figure  and 
qualities ;  that  the  supreme  happiness  of  man  consists  in 
acquiring  a  resemblance  to  the  principle  of  nothing,  in  ac- 
customing himself  to  do  nothing,  to  will  nothing,  to  feel 
nothing,  to  desire  nothing ;  that  the  sum  of  virtue  and  hap- 
piness is  to  be  found  in  indolence  and  immobility— -in  the 
cessation  of  bodily  motion,  the  suspension  of  all  mental  fac- 
ulties, the  obliteration  of  aU  feelings  and  desires ;  that  when 
men  have  attained  this  divine  insensibility,  they  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  virtue  or  vice,  rewards  or  piinishmentvS, — prov- 
i«lt*nre  or  immortality,  no  changes,  transmigrations,  or  futu- 
rities to  fear,  but  have  ceased  to  exist,  and  become  i)erfectly 
like  Fo.  The  external  doctrine  attracted  the  greatest  nuni- 
Wt  of  followers.  It  teaches  a  great  distinction  l>etw(?en  good 
and  evil,  and  a  state  of  rewards  for  the  goo<l,  and  of  i)unisli- 
ni^nt  for  the  wicked,  after  death,  in  places  suited  to  th<* 
spirits  of  each.  It  acknowledges  the  transniigmtion  of  the 
.H^)ul  through  different  Ixxlies  until  it  is  at  length  completely 
purilitnl  and  pre|)ared  to  be  united  to  the  Deity.  It  aflinns 
ihat  th»*  god  Fo  came  uix)n  this  earth  to  expiate  men's  sins, 
ami  t^>  secure  them  a  Imppy  regeneration  in  the  life  to  come. 
It.M  prartical  injunctions  are  simi>ly  these:  To  pray  to  the 
^thI  Fo,  and  to  provide  his  i)rie8ts  with  temples  and  oilier 
n*Hv««sari#.^  that  by  their  j)enanees  and  supplications  th*»y 
may  procure  for  the  worshipi)ei*s  the  forgivent»ss  of  their 
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sins ;  and  to  observe  five  precepts,  viz. :  to  kill  no  living 
creature — to  take  nothing  that  belongs  to  another — ^to  com- 
mit no  act  of  impurity — ^to  utter  no  falsehood — and  to  drink 
no  wine.  The  practice  of  these  duties  is  enforced  by  threat- 
enings  of  future  punishment,  especially  of  transmigration 
into  the  bodies  of  dogs,  horses,  rats,  serpents,  etc.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  doctrine  a  multitude  of  idols  sprang  up 
wherever  the  religion  of  Po  prevailed ;  and  temples  were 
erected  to  quadrupeds,  birds,  and  reptiles  of  every  descrip- 
tion, according  as  the  god  was  imagined  to  have  occu- 
pied any  of  their  bodies  in  the  course  of  his  transmigra- 
tion. 

Fo  is  supposed  to  have  lived  600  years  before  the  time  of 
Pythagoras ;  and  from  his  followers  the  Grecian  sage  is  con- 
jectured to  have  learned  the  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis, 
when  he  travelled  in  India.  The  worship  of  Po  was  intro- 
duced into  China,  a.d.  69,  and  is  understood  to  have  been 
originally  the  same  as  that  of  the  Indian  Buddha,  from  the 
evident  coincidences  between  the  history  and  worship  of  the 
two  divinities.  The  Buddha  of  the  Hindoos  was  the  son  of 
Ma-ya,  and  one  of  his  names  is  Amita.  The  Po  of  China  was 
the  son  of  Moy-a,  and  one  of  his  names  is  Om-e-to,  or,  as  it 
is  pronounced  in  Japan,  Amida.  The  Menshin,  or  guardian 
spirit  of  the  door  in  China,  is  the  same  as  the  Ganesa  of 
Hindostan ;  and  in  both  countries,  his  figure,  or  at  least  the 
character  expressing  his  name,  is  painted  on  the  door  of  al- 
most every  house.  The  Lui-shin,  or  spirit  of  thunder  of  the 
Chinese,  represented  under  the  figure  of  a  man  with  the 
beak  and  talons  of  an  eagle,  is  equivalent  to  the  Vishnu  of 
the  Hindoos,  who  is  generally  figured  as  riding  upon  an 
eagle,  or  at  least  attended  by  that  bird ;  and  it  is  noticed  as 
a  curious  circumstance,  that  the  same  reason  is  assigned  by 
the  Chinese  for  giving  an  eagle's  face  to  this  idol  which  Pliny 
adduces  for  the  consecration  of  that  bird  to  Jupiter,  viz.,  that 
there  is  no  instance  known  of  an  eagle  having  been  killed  by 
lightning.  So,  Hai-vang,  king  of  the  sea,  represented  in 
China  as  reposing  on  the  waves  with  a  fish  in  his  hand,  cor- 
responds with  the  Hindoo  Varuna  riding  on  a  fish ;  and  th^ 
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Indian  Ganga,  or  goddess  of  the  Ganges,  has  an  exact  oonnr 
terpart  in  the  Shing-moo,  or  holy  mother,' of  the  Chinese. 

Between  the  followers  of  Lao-tse  and  of  Fo,  which  became 
the  two  prevailing  sects  in  China,  the  greatest  rivalship  and 
enmity  constantly  subsisted.  Wheneyer  the  court  or  prin- 
cipal eunuchs  appeared  to  favor  the  one  in  preference  to  the 
other,  the  more  powerful  sect  at  the  time  conmienced  hostili- 
ties against  its  opponent  These  contests,  however,  were 
confined  to  Hie  priests  of  the  two  religions ;  and  the  people 
either  remained  neutral,  or  took  no  active  i>art  in  the  quar- 
rel^  which  was  seldom  terminated  but  by  the  levelling  of 
monasteries  to  the  ground,  and  the  slaughter  of  some  thou- 
sands of  priests  on  both  sides.  Since  the  accession  of  the 
Tartar  dynasty,  no  particular  preference  or  distinction  has 
been  shown  to  either  of  them ;  and,  indeed,  except  that  the 
priests  of  l4ima  are  piaid  and  supported  by  tiie  Tartar  govern- 
ment, as  a  part  of  the  imperial  establishment,  and  that  the 
prindpal  Tartar  ofScers  are  attached  to  their  tenets,  the  gov- 
ernment gives  no  particular  support  to  any  religious  sect 
whatever. 

Under  the  dynasty  of  the  Song,  several  learned  men  ap- 
plied themselves  to  interpret  the  sacred  books  called  King ; 
and  one  of  them,  named  Shao-kang-tse,  distinguished  by  his 
sui)erior  enulition,  became  the  founder  of  a  new  system. 
He  taught  first  of  all,  that  the  world  had  a  beginning,  and 
will  rome  to  an  end,  when  it  will  be  agsiin  produced,  and 
a^iin  de^^troyed,  in  endless  succession.  He  fixed  its  dura- 
tion at  121),ftJ)()  years,  which  he  divided  into  twelve  i)eriod8, 
eacli  containing  lo,8(K)  yeai-s.  In  the  lirst  of  these,  the  heav- 
♦-n.s  were  gnidually  created  by  the  motion  which  the  Tay- 
kee  imi»ressed  ui>on  matter,  which  had  hitherto  remained 
immovable;  in  the  seirond,  the  earth  was  produced  in  the 
same  delilx*nite  manner;  in  the  thiixl,  men  and  the  other 
living  cnnitun*  l)egan  to  come  info  existence  ;  and  so  on  to 
the  eleventh  i^eriod,  when  all  things  sliall  In*  destroy<»il,  and 
the  world  shall  r«»tuni  into  fht»  slate  of  chaos,  from  whi<*h  it 
hhall  not  again  \n*  evolv«»d  till  the  end  of  the  twelfth  imtIckI. 
Aiiout  the  yeiir  14<m),  the  emiKTor  Yong-lo,  of  the  Ming 
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djoiasty,  commanded  several  learned  men  to  combine  the 
principles  of  Shao-kang-tse  into  a  system,  by  interpreting 
the  books  of  Confucius  and  Meng-tse,  called  Bang.  In  this 
wori^  they  gave  the  name  of  Tay-kee  (or  great  height)  to 
the  cause  of  all  things,  although  this  word  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  writings  of  Confucius  or  Meng-tse ;  but,  from 
a  passage  in  one  of  the  commentaries  of  the  former  philoso- 
pher, they  profess  to  derive  these  tenets,  that  Tay-kee  is 
separated  from  the  imperfections  of  nature,  is  an  existing 
being,  and  the  same  A\dth  the  heaven,  the  earth,  and  the  five 
elements ;  that  when  he  moves,  he  produces  Yang,  that  is, 
subtle  and  active  matter,  such  as  the  heavens,  fire,  day — 
that  which  is  perfect  and  of  the  male  sex ;  that  when  he 
rests,  he  produces  Yiu,  that  is,  gross  and  motionless  mat- 
ter, such  as  the  earth,  the  moon,  darkness — that  which  is 
imperfect  and  of  the  female  sex ;  that  by  the  union  of  these 
are  produced  eight  elements,  wliich,  by  their  various  com- 
binations, form  the  peculiar  and  distinguishing  nature  of 
all  bodies,  the  vicissitudes  of  the  universe,  the  feiUlity  or 
barrenness  of  the  earth,  etc.  From  these  and  similar  mys- 
ticisms, the  partisans  of  Tay-kee  went  on  in  their  specula- 
tions, till  they  ended  in  atheism,  by  excluding  from  the 
world  every  supernatural  cause,  and  admitting  only  an  in- 
animate virtue  or  energy  in  union  with  matter.  In  their 
system  of  morals  they  adopted  more  rational  principles ; 
directed  the  wise  man  to  make  the  public  good  the  great 
object  of  his  actions,  and  to  extinguish  his  passions,  that  he 
may  follow  the  light  of  reason ;  and  explained  the  recip- 
rocal duties  of  princes  and  subjects,  of  parents  and  chil- 
dren, of  husband  and  wife. 

None  of  these  different  systems  can  be  said  to  be  the  pre- 
vailing creed  in  China ;  or,  what  is  more  remarkable,  can 
be  found  existing  pure  and  distinct  from  the  rest.  The 
greater  part  of  the  Chinese  have  no  decided  opinion  what- 
ever on  the  subject,  and  are  either  complete  atheists,  or,  if 
they  acloiowledge  a  Supreme  Being,  utterly  ignorant  in 
what  view  he  ought  to  be  regarded ;  while  they  all  combine 
with  their  peculiar  sentiments  the  multifarious  superstitions 
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of  the  more  popular  sects.  Of  all  these  tolerated  and  estab- 
lished religious  i)ersuasions  the  emperor  is  the  supreme 
head ;  without  whose  permission  not  one  of  them  can  enjoy 
a  single  privilege  or  point  of  pre-eminence;  and  who  can 
diminish  or  increase,  at  his  pleasure,  the  number  of  their 
respective  temples  and  priests. 

The  existing  worship  of  China,  then,  is  a  confused  mixture 
of  superstitions,  of  which  individuals  receive  and  observe 
just  as  much  as  they  please ;  and  those  parts  of  it  which 
the  government  seems  to  uphold  may  be  viewed  rather  as 
I)olitical  than  religious  institutions.  Tlie  emi)erors  reserve 
to  themselves  the  privilege  of  adoring  the  Tien ;  but  they 
equaUy  sacrifice  to  the  spirit  of  the  earth,  the  sun,  or  the 
moon,  and  attach  themselves  more  or  less  to  the  tenets  of 
the  Tao-tse  or  of  Fo. 

The  chief  ceremony  instituted  by  the  Cliinese  in  com- 
memoration of  Confucius,  consists  entirely  in  prostrating 
themselves  and  striking  the  ground  nine  times  with  t^eir 
foreheads  before  a  little  picture,  which  is  placed  on  a  table 
encircle<l  wth  lighted  wax  candles  and  divers  incense  pots 
on  which  the  name  of  this  (•(^h'brdted  philosopher  stands 
r<»ri»^ji<'Tious  in  (*apitals.  In  former  tini<\s  thc^y  j)aid  this 
t'-^riiiiony  of  th»*ir  n'six^'t  to  tlir  statue  of  Confucius;  l>ut 
x\i*'\v  ♦•inp^Toi-s  jM'rcfiviuij:  tliat  tin'  ]>poi>]r  ran  blindly  into 
iti-'lativ,  and  l»<^inLr  unwillinir  that  Confucius  should  l)c 
i»-«k««n'-<l  ainonp^t  the  nuinlnM*  oT  thrir  idols,  caused  this 
]'\>  TM"  to  ])c  sub^titut<*(l,  in  all  thcii*  schools,  in  the  room  of 
tIi»'  >tatu»-s  of  lh»*  iihilosoj^hcr.  The  mandarins  j)erfoi'm 
tliin  c»'p'niony  wh»*n  tln*y  take  i»osscs>ion  of  their  resjx'ctive 
j-i-'<,  and  tliH  baclu'loi's  of  aits  when  they  take  thcMr  de- 
•^T*-*'^.  The  irovHi'nors  (»f  all  their  cities,  and  all  the  Liter- 
ati. ar»'  o!)li;:»'d  once  in  iift«'<'n  days  to  i»ay  these  public 
h'»n'»rs  to  Confueius  in  the  name  of  tin*  whole  nation. 

In  p-„''ard  to  the  wor>hip  ]';iid  to  ('(►nfucius,  the  sect  of  th(» 
Ut^'fati  dilT»-r'^  \\id»'lv  from  that  of  Im),  et<\,  in  which  the 
pH.!:/*-^  only  ar»*  th»'  }»ri«-^ts  a!i<l  ^aei  ilieator^  ;  but  anion;^  the 
Li'-niTi.  it  i*<  the  j»«-culi:ii-  ]'i(>\  inee  of  the  mandarins  vice- 
r-'V^  and  evt^n  the  emiMior  hims'lf,  to  olfer  u]>  sacrifices  in 
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honor  of  Confucius  and  their  ancestors.  What  may  be 
properly  called  the  religious  worship  of  Confucius,  consists 
in  some  peculiar  testimonies  of  their  veneration,  and  some 
oblations  made  before  a  tablet  or  a  pyramid,  which  is  gilt 
all  over,  and  deposited  in  a  ceremonial  manner  on  an  altar. 
On  this  tablet  is  written  the  follo>ving  inscription  in  char- 
acters of  gold :  Here  is  the  thrcme  of  the  soul  of  our  most 
holy  and  most  illustrious  prime  minister  Confucius.  The 
sacrifice  does  not  consist  barely  in  devoting  to  his  service 
bread,  wine,  wax-tai)ers,  and  perfumes ;  for  they  present  him 
frequently  with  a  sheep  and  a  piece  of  taffety,  which  they 
set  on  fire  in  commemoration  of  him. 

Temples  are  built  in  all  the  cities  of  China,  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  first  five  emperors,  also  of  some  other  illus- 
trious men,  and  their  public  benefactors.  When  their  em- 
perors die,  they  are  immediately  deified,  and  honored  as 
gods ;  for  it  is  pretended,  that  after  their  decease  they  ob- 
tain the  power  of  aiding  and  assisting  all  those  who  make 
their  supplications  to  them.  Although  they  do  not  admit 
that  whilst  living  they  possess  that  power,  yet  have  they 
their  picture  or  tablet  in  their  temples,  on  wMch  is  written, 
in  large  characters :  May  the  Emperor  of  China  live  many 
thousands  of  years.  They  sacrifice  and  bow  the  knee  be- 
fore this  inscription. 

They  imagine  the  genius  called  Chin-hoan  to  be  the 
guardian  deity  of  their  provinces,  cities,  and  courts  of  judi- 
cature ;  and  temples  are  erected  to  his  honor  throughout 
the  whole  empire.  The  mandarins,  when  they  take  posses- 
sion of  any  important  post,  are  obliged  in  the  first  place  to 
do  homage  to  the  Chin-hoan  of  that  peculiar  city  or  prov- 
ince which  is  committed  to  their  care,  and  to  take  a  formal 
oath,  that  they  will  faithfully  discharge  the  trust  reix)sed  in 
them,  and  consult  him  about  the  most  effectual  means  to 
perform  their  duty  with  success.  This  homage  must  be 
repeated  twice  a  year,  under  the  penalty  of  being  discarded 
in  case  of  their  neglect.  These  Chin-hoans  are  much  the 
same  as  guardian  angels;  but  the  Chinese  acknowledge  a 
divinity  in  them  inferior  to  that  'of  the  first  principle,  al- 
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though  they  admit,  at  the  same  thne,  that  formerly  they 
were  men  as  well  as  themselves. 

The  Chinese  x>ay  particular  homage  to  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars,  and  ascribe  to  a  certain  Causay  not  only  the  govern- 
ment of  the  lowest  part  of  the  heavens,  but  likewise  the 
lower  of  life  and  death.  There  are  three  ministering  spirits 
who  are  subservient  to  him,  viz.,  T\inqv4i7ny  T^uiquam^ 
and  Tciquam.  The  first  sends  down  his  rain  to  refresh  the 
earth ;  the  second  is  their  Neptune,  or  god  of  the  sea ;  and 
the  last  presides  over  births,  is  the  director  of  all  their  rural 
concerns,  and  their  god  of  war.  The  goddess  Quonin  pre- 
sides over  all  their  household  affairs,  and  the  products  of 
the  earth.  They  represent  her  with  an  infant  on  each  side 
of  her;  one  of  them  holding  a  cup  in  his  hand,  and  the 
other  having  his  hands  closed  one  within  another.  Chong- 
ko  is  the  goddess  whom  the  bachelors  of  the  sect  of  the 
Literati  i)articularly  worship,  as  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans 
did  Minerva.  The  idol  or  deity  which  presides  over  mirth 
and  TOluptuousness  is  called  Ninifo,  who  is  looked  upon  as 
a  XiTUt  and  worshipped  as  such  by  the  devotees,  though  he 
priisides  equally  over  criminal  as  well  as  innocent  diversions. 

Tlio  fabulous  i)ai't  of  Chiin'so  history  ])egins  with  Puau- 
k(H»,  who  is  n*i»r<*sc*nto<l  in  a  dross  of  leaves,  and  concH^rning 
whom  everything  is  wild  and  obscure.  He  is  said  to  have 
l^-^ii  foll<iwf*d  by  a  number  of  ikm-sous  with  fanciful  names, 
vsh'»  in  th»'  style  of  the  Ilind(M)  chronology  reigned  for 
T!!":is:in<ls  of  yeai-s  until  the  ai)j)earance  of  Fohy,  who  is 
sii'l  lo  have  invented  the  arts  of  music  and  numlx^rs,  and 
taiiirhr  his  siibj<x'ts  to  live  in  a  civiliz<Kl  stato.  At  length 
<iini«-  Yar)ii  joid  Shun,  who  are  stated  to  have  Ikm^  the  pat- 
^•■nis  i)t  all  Chinese  emiKToi-s.  From  th<»  days  of  Fohy  the 
C'hin»*s«»  have  had  a  s|M.H'ial  regiu'd  for  dragons. 

Tli*»  arms  and  ensigns  of  the  empire  are  comjiOstHl  of 
«lni_:  ►n^.  'Hi**  Chinese?  make  repr«'s<»ntations  of  them  uixm 
th'-ir  :i{*[»anK  l>tK)ks,  an<l  linen,  and  in  their  pictures.  Fohy 
ir:v«  !it#**I  sixty-four  s<*veral  symlM)ls,  by  which  h<»  attemi>t<Hl 
tit  r*'wh*r  his  doctrim^s  efiicacious.  lie  assunnl  the  populace, 
that  he  had  seen  these  sjmbols  uiK)n  the  back  of  a  dragon, 
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that  rushed  suddenly  upon  him  from  the  bottom  of  a  lake. 
"  This  emperor,"  says  Father  Martini,  "  rather  made  choice 
of  the  dragon  than  any  other  creature  whatsoever,  because 
it  is  looked  upon  amongst  the  Chinese  as  the  most  propi- 
tious omen.  The  emperoi*'s  dragons  were  represented  with 
five  talons  to  each  foot.  If  any  other  person  thought  fit  to 
make  use  of  this  animal  as  a  symbol,  he  was  charged  on  pain 
of  death  to  represent  it  with  no  more  than  four.'^  The  Chi- 
nese not  only  imagine  that  the  di'agon  is  the  source  and  foun- 
tain from  whence  flows  all  the  good  that  ever  befalls  them, 
but  that  it  is  he  who  bestows  rain  and  fair  weather  ui)on 
them  in  their  seasons ;  it  is  he  who  thunders  in  the  clouds, 
and  rides  in  the  whirlwinds. 

The  Bonzes  are  the  priests  of  the  Pohists ;  and  it  is  one  of 
their  established  tenets,  that  good  and  evil  are  not  blended 
nor  huddled  together  in  the  other  world,  but  that,  after  death, 
rewards  are  prepared  and  allotted  for  the  righteous,  and 
punishments  for  the  wicked.  The  other  tenets  of  the  Bonzes 
are, — ^make  charity  your  habitual  practice;  treat  us  with 
reverence  and  respect ;  maintain  and  support  us  as  well  as 
you  are  able ;  erect  monasteries  and  temples  for  us,  that  our 
prayera  and  voluntary  penances  may  deliver  you  from  those 
punishments  w^hich  your  sins  have  deseiTed ;  bum  aU  the 
gUt  paper  and  silk  clothes  you  can  procure,  for  in  the  other 
world  they  wiU  be  converted  into  real  gold  and  silver,  and 
apparel,  and  will  be  faithfully  delivered  to  your  deceased 
parents  for  their  sole  use  and  proi)erty.  Unless  you  comply 
with  these  injunctions,  you  will  be  cruelly  tormented  after 
death,  and  be  subject  to  an  endless  train  of  disagreeable 
transmigrations.  You  shall  be  transformed  into  rats,  mice, 
asses,  and  mules. 

Some  of  the  Chinese  monks  ai*e  dressed  in  black,  and  have 
their  chapels  like  those  of  the  Roman  Catholics  ;  but  they 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  other  Bonzes.  There  are 
others,  likewise,  who  are  dressed  in  yellow  from  head  to  foot, 
and  furnished,  as  the  former,  with  a  large  chaplet.  These 
two  colors  distinguish  the  two  different  orders  of  monks, 
who  are  sectaries  of  Lanzu.    These  monks,  like  those  of  the 
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lolic  Church,  always  gti  abnRul,  two  nnd  two  together. 
Thpy  have  onu  jinnciiKil  or  guiieraJ,  who  has  Bpreial  pro- 
viiiriali!,  BulM)rdinaI«  to,  and  ilei)endent  on  him ;  and  tlmy 
Hreu[M>Q  th«  established  revenue,  and  the  charity  of  the  (kv- 
otviw.  When  they  iwg  about  the  streeffl  they  repeat  wime 
peculiar  prayers,  wlii(!h  the  devotees  pay  lor  tJw  advantage 
of,  riz..  an  absolute  remission  of  all  their  biub.  These  prit«t8 
or  monks  are  asaisIantM  libe"iBe  at  all  funeral  solemnities. 
They  ait)  eujoiufd  not  to  marry  dui-iug  the  time  they  keep 
their  solemn  vow ;  but  by  way  of  recompense,  they  have 
the  privilege  of  abandoning  it  whenevei-  they  think  it  oon- 
veaieut. 

CinNl>iE   FESXrvALH. 

The  feast  of  the  Imitt-rns  is  the  most  reniai-kable  of  the 
L'hiDnw  festivals.  This  is  celebrated  the  fifteenth  day  of  the 
(imt  month.  The  Chinese  ascrilw  the  origin  of  this  festival 
to  an  unhupjiy  misfortune  which  hapin-ned  in  the  family  of 
a  rertain  mandarin,  whose  daughter,  as  she  was  walking  one 
evening  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  fell  in  and  was  drowned. 
The  di»c<)n9olate  father  ran  to  her  jLssLstance-,  attended  I>y  idl 
hift  domestirji.  In  oixler  to  find  her,  lie  \n\t  out  to  sea,  with 
a  taat  naniber  of  lanterns  along  with  him.  All  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  i)lace  followed  him  with  lighted  flambeaux.  The 
whole  night  was  spent  in  search  after  her,  but  with  no  suc- 
c*-!**.  The  only  consolation  the  mandarin  had,  was  to  find 
himself  lieloved,  and  that  his  neighbors  were  officious  to  assist 
him.  The  yeju-  following,  on  the  same  day  of  the  month, 
numerous  Ix)nlire3  were  made  upon  the  river  side.  This  cere- 
mony was  annually  observed ;  and  at  that  time  every  one 
lighte<l  up  lanterns,  until  by  degrees  It  grew  into  an  estab- 
lished custom.  Others  ascribe  its  origin  to  an  extravagant  pro- 
j<!Ct  of  one  of  their  emperors,  who  formerly  proiK>sed  to  shut 
himself  ap  with  his  concubines  in  a  magnificent  palace,  which 
he  erected  on  iiurpow.  and  illuminated  with  i>omi>ou8  lan- 
terns, that  he  mipht  have  the  pleasure,  if  we  may  credit  the 
Chinese  history,  of  IwholiHng  a  new  sky,  as  a  canopy  over  his 
bead,  forever  illuminated,  always  calm  and  serene,  which 
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might  make  Mm  forget  in  time  the  various  revolutions  of 
the  old  world.  These  irregularities  caused  an  insuiTection 
among  his  subjects,  who  demolished  his  costly  and  magnifi- 
cent palace ;  and  in  order  to  transmit  to  posterity  the  re- 
membrance of  his  shameful  conduct,  hung  out  the  lanterns 
all  over  the  town. 

The  festival  of  agriculture,  the  establishment  of  which  is 
ascribed  to  an  emperor  who  flourished  about  a  hundred  and 
eighty  years  before  the  nativity  of  the  Blessed  Saviour,  is 
celebrated,  likewise,  with  considemble  solemnity.  In  every 
town  thi^oughout  the  whole  empire,  when  the  sun  is  in  the 
middle  of  Aquarius,  one  of  the  chief  magistrates,  being 
crowned  with  flowers,  and  surrounded  with  musicians,  and  a 
crowd  of  people  provided  with  lighted  flambeaux,  streamer, 
and  colors,  marches  in  procession  out  of  the  eastern  gate  of 
the  city.  Several  persons  follow  him,  who  carry  various  im- 
ages composed  of  wood  and  pasteboard,  set  off  and  embellished 
with  silk  and  gold,  representing  the  ancient  histories  that  re- 
late to  agriculture.  The  streets  are  hung  with  tapestry,  and 
beautified  with  triumphal  arches.  The  magistrate  then  ad- 
vances to  the  east,  as  if  he  were  going  to  meet  the  new  sea- 
son, when  a  kind  of  pageant  api)ears,  in  the  form  of  a  cow, 
made  of  burnt  clay,  of  such  an  enormous  size  that  forty  men 
are  scarcely  able  to  carry  it ;  and  on  the  back  of  it  sits  a 
beautiful  boy,  alive,  who  represents  the  genius  of  husbandry, 
in  a  careless  dress,  with  one  leg  bare,  and  the  other  covered 
with  a  kind  of  buskin.  This  youth  never  ceases  lashing  the 
cow.  Two  peasants,  loaded  with  all  the  various  implements 
made  use  of  in  tillage,  march  immediately  after  him.  As  soon 
as  this  magistrate  is  arrived  with  his  pompous  retinue  of  at- 
tendants at  the  emperor's  palace,  all  the  flowers,  and  ofher 
embellishments  with  which  the  monstrous  cow  is  dressed,  are 
taken  off ;  after  that,  her  stomach  is  opened,  from  whence 
several  little  cows,  composed  of  the  same  materials,  are  taken 
out,  which  the  emperor  distributes  among  his  ministers  of 
state,  in  order  to  remind  them  of  the  care  which  is  requisite 
in  all  affairs  relating  to  husbandry,  and  to  admonish  his  sub- 
jects never  to  let  any  piece  of  ground  lie  fallow,  and  to  avoid 
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idl^ieaSy  whicli  is  the  inlet  to  all  misfortunes.  On  this 
day  they  are  encouiaged  to  the  practice  of  industry^  by  the. 
royal  example  of  the  emx)eror  himself,  who,  according  to  the 
ancient  practice,  makes  the  bread,  which  is  pecoliarly  appro- 
priated for  the  service  of  their  sacrifices,  out  of  that  part  of 
the  harvest  which  he  has  gathered  in  with  his  own  hands. 

The  Chinese  celebrate  likewise  their  New- Year's  Day  with 
consideiable  i>omp,  and  sumptuous  preparations.  At  that 
time  there  is  a  perfect  cessation  from  all  manner  of  business. 
The  posts  are  stopped,  and  all  their  courts  of  judicature 
throughout  the  empire  are  shut  up.  The  Chinese  call  these 
vacations  the  shtittififf  up  their  seaUy  because  at  that  time 
they  lock  up  the  seals  which  belong  to  each  i)articular  court 
in  a  strong  box  kept  for  that  puri)ose.  Everybody  then 
makes  merry,  and  partakes  of  the  general  joy.  As  the  Chi- 
nese are  8ui)erstitious  to  the  last  degree  in  resx)ect  to  the  ob- 
servance of  particular  days,  they  are  obliged  to  make  a 
formal  choice  of  one  day  for  shutting  up  their  seals,  and 
another  for  opening  them  again.  The  mathematical  court, 
the  members  of  which  are  the  proper  intendants  of  their 
lotH,  and  choice  of  days,  settle  and  detennine  the  affair  of 
th^-ir  s«*als,  some  consi(lenil)le  time  Ix^fore  their  new  year 
ri»nHii»*iH*es.  Tlie  clioi(*o  and  dotf»nnination  made  by  this 
i-^niH  an^  fommniiicated  in  due  time  to  all  the  provinces  ;  so 
thtit  this  pe<niliar  ceremony  of  shutting  nj)  and  opening  the 
-•:iN  is  iH»rff»nned  on  the  very  same  day  throughout  the 
uholf*  4'mi»ire.  The  Chim^se,  (m  this  gi-and  festival  of  their 
n-vv  Vf-Jir.  take  i)articular  care  to  bring  out  their  gods,  and 
pl.tut  tliHHK  as  comnuMliously  as  maylM\  over  their  resjxM^tive 
♦  !*  -tr*.  Th»-**<»  idols  are  called  their  Portal  6W.v;  and  though 
Tiii-  «ii>t4»m  be  ohs<»n>*<l  indeed  for  the  most  pait  on  all  their 
f— rivriN.  yi»r  it  is  more  particularly  practicixl  at  this  st^ttson 
than  :it  any  other. 

CIIINKSK  TEMPLES    AND    PAGODAS. 

Tli"Mah  not  ^lilFering  v»»ry  greatly  in  ai-chitectunil  char- 
3*  •••r  fn^rn  the  rostlier  domestic  buihlings,  th**  tenii»li^s,  from 
th*.-ir  nunil)er  and  costliness,  fonn  a  vtTV  imiK>rtant  feature  in 
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the  architecture  of  China.  In  Pekin,  and  in  the  environs,  there 
are  said  to  be  10,000  temples.  Those  which  are  within  the 
walls  of  the  palace  are  richly  furnished,  and  many  are  truly 
magnificent.  To  a  great  extent  the  temples  differ  in  their 
plan.  That  of  Honang,  opposite  Canton  on  the  south,  is  in- 
closed within  an  oblong  court,  590  by  225  feet,  which  in  the 
interior  is  surrounded  by  cells  for  the  priests  or  bonzes.  The 
inner  part  of  the  temples  is  embellished  with  several  images 
and  idols ;  some  of  which  are  their  real  deities  or  genii ;  and 
others  only  symbols  or  hieroglyphics,  after  the  manner  of 
the  Egyptians.  The  walls  of  these  pagodas  are  generally 
made  hollow,  and  full  of  little  niches,  for  the  more  conven- 
ient situation  of  their  idols,  which  are  mostly  represented  in 
basso-relievo.  •  The  pagoda  is  illuminated  with  a  vast  variety 
of^lamps,  which  bum  night  and  day  in  honor  of  the  dead. 
In  the  centre  stands  an  altar,  and  on  the  table  belonging  to 
it  an  idol  of  gigantic  size,  to  which  the  temple  is  peculiarly 
devoted.  This  m'onstrous  idol  has  several  others  of  a  more 
moderate  size,  who  stand  round  him,  in  the  quality  of  guards. 
In  general,  a  hollow  bamboo,  which  is  both  long  and  thick, 
and  encloses  several  lesser  ones,  on  which  are  written  divers 
predictions  in  Chinese  characters,  is  placed  before  the  prin- 
cipal idol.  Censers,  in  which  incense  is  forever  burning,  are 
placed  on  each  side  of  the  altar.  At  the  front  of  it  is  a 
wooden  bowl,  for  no  other  use  but  to  receive  their  oblations. 
The  altar  is  painted  all  over  with  a  beautiful  red,  which 
color  is  appropriated  to  those  things  only  which  are  sacred. " 
More  characteristic  than  the  temples  are  the  pagodas,  struc- 
tures chiefly  monumental  in  purpose,  though  often  more  or 
less  closely  connected  with  the  temples.  The  Chinese  pa- 
goda consists  of  several  stories,  usually  nine,  and  generally 
comprise  a  porch,  a  vestibule,  or  ante-sanctuary  for  the 
priests,  and  an  inner  sanctuary,  containing  the  principal 
idol.  Although  called  pagodas  by  Europeans,  the  name 
given  by  the  Chinese  themselves  to  such  towers  is  Taas. 
They  are  very  numerous  throughout  the  empire.  The  most 
celebrated  Taa  was  at  Nankin,  and  was  best  known  as  the 
Porcelain  Tower.    It  was  octagonal  in  form,  upward  of  210 
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feet  in  height,  and  was  divided  into  nine  stories,  each  of 
which  had  a  marble  gallery  with  gilt  lattices,  the  stairs  being 
formed  within  the  thickness  of  the  walls.  From  every  story 
projected  a  kind  of  roof,  at  the  angles  of  which  bells  were 
suspended.  The  summit  was  surmounted  by  a  cux)ola,  from 
which  rose  a  lofty  x)ole  or  mast  about  thirty  feet  high.  The 
structure  was  built  of  brick,  but  covered,  both  walls  and 
roof,  with  plates  of  porcelain.  This  renowned  tower  fell  a 
victim  to  the  madness  of  the  Tai-pings  in  their  revolution, 
and  since  then  the  pagoda  at  Soochow,  the  Pih-She-T'ah, 
has  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  beautiful  in 
China.  The  Taa  at  Tong-Tschang-Fou  has  a  x)orcelain  ex- 
terior, but  the  walls  themselves  are  of  marble.  Others  have 
a  single  staircase  in  the  centre,  carried  up  through  all  the 
diflFerent  stories.  Although  so  completely  dissimilar  in  style 
these  Taas  bear  a  strong  analogy  to  the  lofty  detached  pyra- 
mid tower-temples  of  the  Hindoos. 

It  is  in  one  of  these  pagodas  that  the  emperor  himself  offers 
np  his  sacrifices  with  extraordinary  i)omp  and  magnificence. 
No  procession  that  is  ever  made  in  Europe  is  more  grand 
and  solemn  than  this  public  act  of  the  emperor's  devo- 
tion. Four-and-twenty  tnimpeters,  dressed  with  large  golden 
rinp*, or  h()f)j)s;  four-an(l-t\Vi»nty  (Iruinmei-s;  four-and-twenty 
ofliri'is,  with  vamislKHl  or  ^ilt  stav<\s  ;  oik^  liundred  sol(liei>t, 
with  ri<-h  and  niagnifie<*nt  hallx^rts ;  a  hiindi'ed  niaet^-bearers, 
and  two  principal  officei>>,  march  Ix^fon*  liiiii.  "Hiis  kind  of 
vanL'uard  is  follow(»d  bv  four  hundi<»<l  lant<*ni-]H*an»r.M,  four 
hundr«^i  link-men,  two  hundn^il  lan(*e-l)(»arei*s,  adoinc*}  with 
hii'ji"  locks  of  silk  ;  four-and-tw(»nty  standards,  on  which  are 
I<iint<Hl  tlu*  signs  of  the  zodiac;  and  iifty-six  other  signs, 
which  n»i»n*s**nt  the  c^h^stial  consttdlations.  After  th<»m 
two  hun<lred  larg<»  gilt  fans  arc  carriinl,  cmbclIishtHl  with 
th»-  fiLTun-s  of  dnigons,  and  other  living  creatures  ;  four-and- 
tw»'iity  large,  magnificent  umbrellas  ;  and  after  them  his  im- 
|«»'rial  majesty's  buffet,  sui»iM)rt<»d  by  his  gentlemen-odicei's  - 
xh*'  \*holf*  furnitun*  of  which  is  solid  gold. 

At  the  closi*  of  this  pompous  march  the  em jw»ror  himself 
api-'urs  on  horseback,  dre5ise<l  in  the  most  gorgtM)Us  ai)paivl, 
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surrounded  by  ten  white  horses,  whose  trappings  are  all  embel- 
lished with  gold  and  precious  stones,  attended  by  a  hundred 
guards,  and  several  pages  of  honor.  An  umbrella  is  held 
over  the  head  of  the  emperor,  which  secures  him  from  all 
the  injuries  of  the  weather,  and  is  embellished  with  all  the 
costly  curiosities  that  the  most  lively  imagination  can  pos- 
sibly devise.  Several  princes  of  the  blood,  and  mandarins 
of  the  first  order,  and  other  persons  of  the  highest  quality 
and  distinction,  dressed  in  their  robes  of  state,  follow  his 
imperial  majesty.  After  them  march  five  hundred  young 
noblemen,  attended  by  a  thousand  footmen  ;  thirty-six  por- 
ters, bearing  on  their  shoulders  an  open  chair,  Uke  a  tri- 
umphal car ;  a  hundred  and  twenty  other  porters,  bearing  a 
covered  chair ;  four  chariots,  some  di'awn  by  elephants,  and 
others  by  horses.  Each  chair  and  chariot  is  attended  by 
fifty  servants,  all  richly  dressed ;  and  all  the  elephants,  as 
well  as  the  horses,  are  caparisoned  with  the  most  magnificent 
housings. 

The  whole  procession  is  closed  by  two  thousand  manda- 
rins, and  two  thousand  military  oflJcers.  As  there  is  no  va- 
riation in  this  pompous  solemnity,  and  as  every  one  is  fully 
apprized  that  the  ceremony  will  always  be  celebrated  in  the 
same  pompous  manner,  the  emperor  is  at  no  extravagant  ex- 
pense to  support  the  grandeur  of  it ;  so  that  whenever  he  is 
disposed  to  perform  his  public  sacrifices,  his  subjects  in  gen- 
eral are  always  ready  to  attend  him. 

CHES^ESE  MARKIAOES   AND  FUNERALS. 

The  Chinese,  when  they  are  determined  to  marry,  have 
not  the  liberty  to  consult  their  own  inclinations.  They  are 
obliged  to  declare  their  intention  to  their  relations,  or  to 
some  old  women,  who  make  it  their  trade  (if  the  expression 
may  be  allowed)  to  be  match-makers,  and  who  are  well  paid 
for  their  successful  labors.  The  intended  bride  and  bride- 
groom never  see  each  other' s  faces  until  their  nuptials.  The 
wedding-day  having  arrived,  the  bride  is  carried  in  a  chair 
of  state,  preceded  l)y  several  musicians,  and  followed  by  the 
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lnid^;ioam  and  several  relations.  The  bride  brings  no  other 
portion  than  her  wedding-garments,  with  some  other  clothes, 
and  a  few  household  goods.  The  bridegroom  attends  her 
to  his  own  door.  He  opens  the  chair  of  state,  in  which  before 
she  was  dosely  shut  np,  and  conducting  her  into  a  private 
apartment^  recommends  her  to  the  care  of  several  ladies  in- 
vited to  the  wedding,  who  spend  the  whole  day  together  in 
feasting  and  other  iimocent  amusements,  whilst  the  bride- 
groom follows  the  same  example  amongst  his  male  friends 
and  acquaintances.  Immediately  after  the  ceremony  the 
bridegroom  presents  a  wOd  duck  to  his  &ther-in-law,  whose 
servants  carry  it  directly  to  the  bride,  as  a  further  pledge 
and  testimony  of  the  bridegroom's  love  and  affection.  After 
this,  both  parties  are  formally  introduced  to  each  other  for 
the  fint  time— a  long,  thick  veil,  however,  even  then  conceals 
the  beauty  or  deformity  of  the  bride  from  the  eyes  of  the 
bridegroom. 

They  salute  each  other,  and  on  their  knees,  with  reverence 
adore  the  heavens,  the  earth,  and  the  spirits.  After  this,  the 
bride's  &ther  gives  an  elegant  entertainment  at  his  own 
house.  The  bride  then  unveils  her  face  and  salutes  her  hus- 
Ixind,  who  examines  all  her  features  with  the  utmost  atten- 
tion. Slie  waits  with  fear  and  impatience  to  know  the  result 
<:»f  his  accurate  survey,  and  endeavors  to  read  in  his  eyes  the 
opinion  he  has  formed  of  her.  He  salutes  her  in  his  turn  ; 
and  aft4»r  the  bride  has  kneeled  down  four  times  l>efoi'e  him, 
and  he  twice  l>efore  her,  they  lK)th  sit  doN\Ti  together  at  table. 
Mt'unwhile,  the  father  of  the  bridegi'oom  gives  a  sumptuous 
ent*^rt;iinment  to  his  friends  and  relations,  in  another  room  ; 
and  the  bride's  mother,  in  the  same  manner,  entertains  her 
female  n»lations,  and  the  wives  of  her  husbamVs  friends,  in 
lier  own  ai>:irtment.  After  these  rej^asts  are  over,  the  l)ride 
and  hridegnmm  are  conduct^nl  into  their  lHMlchamlM»r,  with- 
out the  former  so  much  as  having  s<H»n  h(»r  husband's  fatluT 
or  his  mother.  But  the  day  following  s1h»  ])ays  them  a  visit, 
in  a  very  formal  and  cen»monious  manner,  when  anotluT 
I»ul>li<'  entertainment  is  j)rei)art*<l,  at  whi<*h  she  takes  njMm 
hei-si'If  the  office  of  entertaining  her  guests.  She  wjiits  ui)OU 
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her  mother-in-law  at  table,  and  eats  her  leavings,  as  a  testi- 
mony that  she  is  no  stranger,  but  one  of  the  family.  The 
solemnization  of  their  nuptials  i^  always  preceded  by  three 
days'  mourning,  during  which  they  abstain  from  all  manner 
of  gay  amusements.  The  reason  on  which  this  custom  is 
grounded  is,  that  the  Chinese  look  upon  the  marriage  of 
their  children  as  an  image  or  representation  of  their  own 
death,  because  at  such  time  they  become  their  successors,  as 
it  were,  beforehand.  The  friends  and  relations  of  the  father 
never  congratulate  him  on  this  occasion ;  and  in  case  they 
make  him  any  presents,  they  never  take  the  least  notice  of 
the  intended  nuptials. 

The  Chinese  in  their  mourning  lay  aside  yellow  and  blue, 
which  in  their  opinion  are  gay  colors,  and  dress  themselves 
only  in  white,  a  color  designed  by  them  to  express  their  sor- 
row from  the  earliest  times.  No  one,  fi'om  the  prince  to  the 
meanest  mechanic,  ever  deviates  from  this  established  cus- 
tom. In  general  they  wear  girdles  made  of  hemp.  Their 
mourning  for  all  their  relations  is  of  longer  or  shorter  dura- 
tion, according  to  proximity  of  blood. 

When  a  death  occurs,  an  altar  is  immediately  erected  in 
some  particular  room  in  the  house,  which  in  general  is  hung 
with  mourning.  An  image  or  representation  of  the  deceased 
is  laid  upon  the  altar,  with  all  the  decorations  given  the  de- 
ceased, and  the  corpse  behind  it  in  -a  coffin.  AU  who  ap- 
proach it,  to  testify  their  concern,  or  pay  their  compliments 
of  condolence,  bow  the  knee  four  times  before  the  image,  and 
prostrate  themselves  to  the  very  ground ;  but  before  these 
genuflexions,  they  make  their  oblations  of  perfumes.  The 
children  of  the  deceased,  if  there  be  any  who  survive  him, 
stand  dressed  in  mourning  close  by  the  coffin.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that,  according  to  the  Chinese  ritual,  as  soon  as  the 
corpse  of  the  deceased  is  laid  in  the  coffin,  there  must  be  as 
much  com,  rice,  silver,  and  gold  put  into  his  mouth  as  his 
circumstances  will  admit  of.  They  put,  likewise,  a  quantity 
of  nails,  and  several  scissors  tied  up  in  purses,  and  laid  at 
each  corner  of  the  coffin,  that  he  may  cut  them  as  occasion 
shall  require. 
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^^TaetSiy  on  wliicili  the  fnnpnil  in  tcj  Iw  aolemnizod,  all  the 
relatioiiH  and  friends  meet  iit  llio  hoiiso  of  the  deceased, 
iltvmed  iu  mtjumiiig,  who,  U>jffth«r  with  the  priests,  form 
tbo  ruiieml  i)ro««!iion,  ivhicU  is  attended  with  the  images  or 
pictures  of  m«ii,  woriion,  Hh'pbimt.s,  tigei-s,  etc.,  all  destined 
to  be  bomtid  for  the  Ixtnefit  of  the  deceased.  The  priests, 
and  those  who  are  to  read  pmyers  or  make  a  funeral  pane- 
gjric  bring  up  the  rear.  It^vei-al  persons  miii-rh  in  the  front, 
with  brazien  oensej^  of  n  conslderabl(>  sisse  on  their  shoulder)}. 
The  children  of  the  deoea-spd  march  din>ctly  after  the  corpse, 
on  foot,  leaning  u]x»n  utickH,  which  In  lui  expression — at 
least,  an  exteruni  one — of  Morrow  and  concern.  After  the 
children  come  the  wives  and  the  more  distant  relatittmi  of 
the  deceased,  in  a  close  litt<*r.  A  givat  variety  of  cercmoniea 
attends  this  prtKiession,  and  it  is  acw^mpanied  witli  the  sound 
of  tj'nihals,  drums  flutes,  and  other  instrumental  music.  As 
soon  an  the  oufBn  has  adv:inc4>d  alxiiit  tlurly  yardtt  from  the 
hoiuKs  a  cuneiderablu  quantity  of  red  sand  is  thrown  u]K)n  it. 
Each  family  has  a  neptihthre  Itelonging  to  it,  which  u  erected 
on  some  little  hill,  or  ]>luce  udjuoent,  embellitdied  with  ligunw 
and  ulhi'r  dwvinitions,  like  thusu  lu  Iho  pi-ocession.  At  the 
tottrment  pniyt-w  an>  offered,  both  vocally  and  by  burning 
l>ils  of  i)Qi)er  oontiiininp  api)roi)riate  woi-ds  or  inscriptions, 
and  quantities  of  rice  ami  corn,  with  some  coin,  are  placed 
njxm  the  filled  grave  or  in  the  sepulchit;. 

Early  in  April  thei-e  is  a  day  sjjecified  in  the  imperial  cal- 
enrlar  when  friends  visit  flic  gi-.ivfs  of  their  ancestors,  sweep 
and  put  tln-ni  in  order,  l)uni  incense  and  fast«n  strii>s  of 
brown  or  yellow  pa])t.T  money  ui«)n  the  cement  wall.  Some- 
times ffKxl  and  wine  are  offeri-d  and  fii-e-cnickers  exploded. 

MODKIIN   CHINA. 

Va.st  changes  have  In-en  wrought  in  "the  Flowery  King- 
dom" inmoiit'ni  tiuu'T;,liy  ii'voluiions.  by  wars,  by  the  adop- 
tion of  mauy  Wfstcni  customs  and  ideas,  and  by  the  elTorts 
of  mi«ionarie9  re])resentilig  almost  eiery  creed  of  Cllristen- 
dr^m. 
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Missions  were  established  there  by  Roman  Catholic  priests 
as  long  ago  as  the  year  1240.  Their  good  works  met  with 
serious  impediments  for  many  years,  but  the  devoted  Jathers 
never  lost  heart  in  their  service. 

The  evidence  of  the  fathers  in  their  reports  to  the  Propa- 
ganda at  Rome  show  plainly  that,  despite  their  unceasing 
efforts  for  the  conversion  of  the  Chinese,  and  although  the 
numbera  professing  Christianity  are  large,  it  is  a  matter  of 
impossibility  to  assert  that  one  out  of  the  thousands  converted 
is  a  true  Christian.  The  Chinese  mind  is  so  firmly  imbued  with 
superstitious  fancies,  their  reverence  for  the  manes  of  an- 
cestors, their  gross  ignorance  of  subjects  which  are  familiar 
to  the  foreign  child  from  its  infancy,  all  operate  against  the 
Celestial  being  ever  thoroughly  converted. 

The  records  of  the  missions  of  every  denomination  show 
an  apparent  conversion  of  large  numbers,  but  the  sincerity 
of  the  so-called  Christian  Cliinamen  is  seriously  questioned 
by  foreigners  who  have  been  long  residents  in  the  country. 
In  1875  an  attempt  was  made  to  approximate  the  Roman 
Catholic  population  of  the  empire.  Two  authorities  gave 
300,000  and  700,000  respectively  as  fair  estimates,  which  fig- 
ures in  themselves  are  evidences  of  strong  uncertainty. 

The  leading  Protestant  denominations  of  the  Old  World 
and  the  aggressive  churches  of  America,  beside  the  devotees 
of  the  Russian  Greek  faith,  have  established  missions  and 
educational  institutions  in  the  larger  cities,  and  in  1885  all 
were  enjoying  toleration,  and  attaining  results,  which,  at 
least,  gave  them  encouragement  to  enlarge  the  field  of  their 
operations.  Doubtless  much  of  the  reputed  regard  for  Chris- 
tianity in  the  land  of  Confucius  is  owing  to  the  training  in 
the  churches  and  Sunday-schools  received  by  the  Chinese 
who  have  come  to  the  United  States.  From  the  time  of  the 
negotiation  of  the  Burlingame  treaty  between  China  and  the 
United  States  until  Congress  passed  the  bill  restricting  the 
number  of  immigrants  by  any  one  steamer  to  fifteen,  the 
Chinese  in  the  United  States  were  devoted  to  the  church  and 
the  Sunday-school.  The  Chinese  government  established  an 
educational  mission  for  its  own  people,  in  Hartford,  Conn., 
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with  YuDR  WinR,  who  had  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1854, 
as  (Juuiiiii^iiioQei-,  uud  at  one  time  it  liad  150  students.  But  in 
the  bst  few  years  the  aversion  to  the  Chinaman  on  account 
of  liis  active  ixunpetition  with  the  general  laboring  classes  in 
the  United  States,  became  so  strong  that  conllicts  between 
the  two  bodies  of  worlting  iieople  were  of  frequent  owur- 
rwioe  wherever  the  Chinamen  liad  estaltlished  tliemselve«  in 
(Xinsiderable  numljere.  As  a  result  of  this  feeling,  no  hww 
than  !>ecauHe  of  the  legislation  of  tJie  Federal  goveiTlmeut  on 
tlie  general  subj«x;t  of  (he  Chinese  in  the  United  Stales,  these 
people  began  t«»  i-etiirn  home  from  SaJi  Francisco  in  188fi  in 
such  numlH-rs  as  Ut  Iwid  to  tlie  lK>Ii(if  that  tUiselement  would 
be  lii)^*^!!)-  eliminated  fi-om  the  field  of  American  labor. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
THE  PAGAN  NATIONS. 

The  Japanese — Buddhism — Shintoism — Divinities  and  Festivals—Marriage  and 
Funeral  Ceremonies — The  Introduction  and  Suppression  of  Christianity — 
The**  New  Japan." 


THE  JAPANESE. 

BUDDHISM  is  one  of  the  most  noted  religions  of  the 
world,  because  of  the  vast  number  of  its  followers. 
From  India  Proper,  the  country  which  gave  it  birth,  it  has 
almost  entirely  disappeared.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  be- 
come the  religion  of  the  gi-eat  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  high  table-land  to  the  north  of  the  Himalaya,  as  far  as 
the  boundary  of  Siberia,  and  it  is  the  prevailing  creed  of 
China,  of  the  Peninsula  of  India  beyond  the  Ganges,  of  Cey- 
lon, and  of  several  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

Until  the  great  political  revolution  of  1869-72,  it  was  also 
the  prevailing  creed  of  Japan.  But  the  new  government  was 
more  in  favor  of  the  Shinto  faith.  Since  the  revolution,  it  has 
become  common  to  speak  of  Old  Japan  and  New  Japan,  the 
above  period  being  the  line  of  demarcation.  The  extraordin- 
ary change  that  has  been  wrought  in  the  entire  fabric  of  the 
national  government,  must  be  kept  in  mind  when  the  religi- 
ous systems  that  previously  prevailed  are  described.  Cus- 
toms and  ceremonies  which  had  been  observed  with  singular 
pertinacity  were  practically  swept  away  in  a  night.  In  1869 
Buddhism  was  the  chief  religion.  In  1871  the  priests  were 
informed  that  their  temples  would  be  closed,  and  that  they 
must  either  enter  the  army  as  soldiers,  or  earn  their  own  liv- 
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ing  in  mechanioal  occnxMitioBfi.  Late  in  the  latter  year  it  was 
oboerved  that  the  gorgeous  Buddhist  temples  were  going  to 
decay ;  that  few  worshippers  were  seen  at  the  shrines,  and 
few  of  their  priests  in  the  streets,  and  that  the  magnificent 
suits  of  chambers  attached  to  almost  every  temple  were  util- 
ized by  the  government  according  to  its  necessities,  many 
being  occupied  as  barracks,  and  others  as  schools. 

The  modeniizing  of  the  ancient  empire  will  be  alluded  to 
more  fully  at  the  close  of  this  chapter.  For  the  present,  the 
reader's  attention  is  invited  to  the  religious  condition  of  the 
country  previous  to  the  revolution. 

As  before  stated,  the  chief  sects  were  the  followers  of 
Buddha  and  of  Shinto.  The  former  was  introduced  into 
Japan  from  China.  To  become  a  disciple  of  Buddha  it  was 
sufficient  to  declare  a  belief  in  him ;  but  the  neophyte  had 
to  shave  his  hair,  to  wear  a  cloak  made  of  yellow  rags,  and 
to  study  under  an  older  believer.  No  person  could  be  ad- 
mitted by  a  single  member ;  it  must  be  done  in  a  general 
assembly.  This  assembly,  of  which  Sakya  was  the  chief,  con- 
flosted  of  male  and  female  mendicants,  who  bound  themselves 
to  perpetual  chastity  and  poverty,  and  of  believers  who  had 
not  adopted  any  ascetic  rule.  Prom  among  the  ascetics,  how- 
v\K'\\  w(-re  chosen  the  elders,  according  to  their  merit  and 
s*'riif>rity.  Tlu?  highest  rank  was  tliat  of  the  aiyas,  or  tliose 
who  had  comi)rehended  the  four  axioms  wliich  are  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Buddhist  dfx'trine ;  that  is,  1,  tliat  there  exists 
jciin;  2,  that  all  that  is  lK)m  in  this  world  suffei's  i)ain ;  \\ 
that  it  is  nHcessiiry  to  lil)enite  ourselves  from  it ;  an<l  4,  that 
knou  lfdg».*  alone  offei's  the  means  of  this  deliverance*.  Trans- 
migration, attachin*;  rewards  to  giKxl  acts  and  punishments 
Xo  bad.  Ii^Jids  t^)  the  notion  of  exjnation,  which  ought  to  be 
••fT*Tt#.'<l  by  the  perfomiance  of  gocnl  actions;  but  the  only 
form  whirh  it  n^-rivis  in  j)ractice  is  ccmfession,  and  this  ^vas 
ifL**titutM  hv  Sakva  himself. 

Tli4*  worship  of  Bndd]ii*<m  is  extn»mi»ly  .simple.  Tlie  cere- 
nioni'-s  ronsist  inofT«'ringflowri-s  and  jwrfumes,  ac^companird 
with  in**tnim«»ntal  music,  hvmns,  and  ]>i-avers.  'nieif  Wfie 
uoblofNly  .sjirrifires,  and  the  woi>^hip  is,  in  fact,  not  a<ldivsso<l 
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to  one  god,  or  a  number  6t  gods,  but  to  a  figure  of  Saky- 
Amuni,  and  the  buildings  enshriniug  a  part  of  his  bones.  An 
image  and  relics — this  is  the  whole  of  the  worship  of  the 
Buddhists.  Hence  the  legends  dwell  so  much  on  the  personal 
beauty  of  Sakya,  ascribing  to  him  thirty-two  characteristics 
of  beauty  an.d  eighty  secondary  signs;  and  hence,  also, 
Buddha  is  always  represented  as  a  man  sitting  and  meditat- 
ing, and  not  with  the  exaggerated  attributes  of  the  Brah- 
manical  deities.  Sakya  himself  admitted  and  named  a  num- 
ber of  the  Brahmanical  gods,  but  deemed  their  power  inferior 
to  that  of  Buddha ;  and  he  taught  that  the  Buddha,  a  su- 
preme intelligence,  was  involved  in  an  always  moving  pro- 
gress of  transmigration,  through  animals,  criminals,  men, 
and  gods ;  that  all  the  visible  world  is  in  perpetual  change ; 
that  death  succeeds  life,  and  life  death  ;  but  by  the  practice 
of  six  transcendent  perfections — alms,  morals,  science,  energy, 
patience,  and  charity — a  man  might  hope  to  obtain  rest  from 
this  continual  change,  and  arrive  at  the  state  of  Narvana, 
deliverance  or  annihilation.  The  dogmas  are  simple,  at  least 
in  ancient  Buddhism.  It  is  sufficient  to  believe  that  Buddha 
was  a  man  of  a  supreme  degree  of  intelligence  and  of  virtue, 
who  is  proposed  to  every  one  as  a  model  and  rule  of  life. 

The  religion  of  Shinto  is  believed  to  have  originated  from 
Babylonian  emigrants,  and  to  have  been  originally  very  sim- 
ple and  pure  in  its  tenets.  Its  followers  acknowledge  a  Su- 
preme Being,  who  inhabits  the  highest  heavens,  and  who  is 
far  too  great  to  require  their  worship ;  but  they  admit  a 
multitude  of  inferior  divinities,  who  exercise  dominion  over 
the  earth,  water,  air,  etc. ,  and  have  great  power  in  promoting 
the  happiness  or  misery  of  the  human  race.  They  have  some 
conception  of  the  soul's  immortality,  and  believe  that  a 
happy  abode  immediately  under  heaven  is  assigned  to  the 
si)irits  of  the  virtuous,  while  those  of  the  wicked  shall  be 
doomed  to  wander  to  and  fro  under  the  firmament.  Their 
practical  precepts  are  directed  to  inculcate  a  virtuous  life,  and 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  sovereign.  They  abstain  from 
animal  food,  and  are  reluctant  to  shed  innocent  blood,  or 
even  to  touch  a  dead  body.    Their  churches  contain  no  viai- 
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ble  idol0y  nor  any  representation  of  the  Supreme  Being ;  but 
flometimes  a  small  image  is  kept  in  a  box,  to  represent  some 
inferior  deity  to  whom  the  temple  is  consecrated.  In  the 
centre  of  the  temple  is  frequently  placed  a  large  mirror, 
made  of  well-polished  cast  metal,  which  is  designed  to  repre- 
sent to  the  worshippers,  that  in  like  manner  as  their  per- 
sonal blemishes  are  therein  displayed,  so  are  their  secret 
evil  thoughts  exposed  to  the  all-searching  eyes  of  the  im- 
mcHial  gods.  The  worshippers  approach  these  temples  with 
great  devotion  of  manner,  and  with  the  most  scrupulous  b,U 
tention  to  cleanliness  of  x)erson  and  apparel.  Advancing 
reverently  to  the  mirror,  they  bow  themselyes  to  the  ground, 
ivrefer  their  prayers,  present  their  offerings,  and  then  repair 
to  their  amusements.  They  who  are  of  this  sect  maintain 
that,  in  order  to  draw  down  the  benediction  of  the  gods 
upon  their  souls  in  the  life  to  come,  but  more  particularly  in 
this,  they  must  take  inde&tigable  pains  to  keep  tiiieir  souls 
unspotted  and  undefiled,  religiously  abstain  from  every  thing 
that  may  i)09sibly  pollute  them  or  their  bodies— strictly  ob- 
serve all  festivals  and  other  days  set  ai>art  for  the  service  and 
worship  of  the  gods,  and  make  voluntary  pilgrimages  to  the 
l>nivinc<»  of  Isit\  Tin's  i)art  of  their  empire  is  looked  uixm 
by  th  Mr  (levottvs  as  t]i(»ir  Holy  litind,  bociiuse  Isjumgi-Mi- 
kntto,  and  his  \vifi»  Isananii,  who  are  tlie  Adam  and  Evt»  of 
th'^**  islan<h»i-s,  sojourm^l  th(»re  during  the  whole  of  their 
livi-s.  Purity  of  soul  consists  in  a  strict  ob^lienc^e  to  the 
«lit'i!itfs  of  natun*  and  the  voire  of  reason  ;  in  an  utter  ab- 
h'»rn-iHv  of  what  thos(Mlictates  respectively  pi-ohibit ;  in  the 
♦•\rtrt  ol»s#*rvance  of  the  laws  of  the  realm,  and  the  commands 
«  f  :h-ir  princt* ;  and  in  the  absence?  f mm  evervacticm  that  is 
iii'-«»nsist**nt  with  «»ith(»r  the  one  or  the  other.  But  this  n»- 
liirion.  in  a  mon*  i)f*culiar  manner,  recommends  to  its  admir- 
♦-rs  an  <*xt4*nial  purity,  to  which  its  devot^H^s  art*  inviolably 
attarhi*<l,  -:ls  (h^vot^^s,  indf*e<l,  in  all  n»lijrions  g<»nenilly  i\n\ 
ThiH  ♦•xt4*nial  jnirity  c^msists  in  not  dialling  thcms<dves  with 
b!***-!,  in  al>stainin^  from  all  manmTof  flesh,  and  taking  pa r- 
tinilar  cfin*  not  to  touch  the  d*»a<l. 
The  f#fstival.s  of  the  Shintos  are  all  fixwl  and  immovable ; 


.  ^ 
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some  are  monthly,  others  annual.  There  are  three  in  every 
month  ;  that  is,  at  the  increase,  full,  and  decrease  of  the 
moon.  In  regard  to  the  first,  it  is  a  day  rather  devoted  to 
conversation,  and  other  innocent  amusemente  among  friends, 
than  to  the  service  of  the  gods.  The  last  is  set  apart  like- 
wise for  nearly  the  same  purposes.  But  the  fifteenth  day  of 
the  month  is,  properly  si)eaking,  a  solemn  festival,  and  spent 
in  acts  of  devotion.  The  Shintos  have,  moreover,  five  an- 
nual festivals,  which  are  also  immovable;  that  is  to  say. 
New- Year's  Day,  the  third  day  of  the  third  month,  the  fifth 
of  the  fifth,  the  seventh  of  the  seventh,  and  the  ninth  of  the 
ninth  month.  The  reason  of  this  exceedingly  curious  choice 
of  unequal  numbers  is,  that  they  fall  upon  unfortunate  days, 
and  that  the  usual  rejoicings  on  such  festivals  are,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Shintos,  acceptable  to  the  gods.  It  is  an  es- 
tablished notion  of  the  Shintos,  that  the  gods  take  delight 
in  the  various  recreations  which  constantly  attend  their  fes- 
tivals, and  that  the  innocent  amusements  of  those  who  honor 
them  by  such  public  demonstrations  of  their  joy  can  never 
offend  them. 

The  Japanese  say  their  prayers  upon  a  rosary  or  a  chaplet. 
Each  sect  has  one  peculiar  to  itself ;  that  belonging  to  the 
sect  of  Seodosin  consists  of  two  circles,  one  over  the  other.  The 
first,  or  uppermost,  consists  of  forty  beads,  and  the  lowest  of 
thirty.  The  sects  of  Ikosia  and  Sensju  have  each  their  re- 
spective chaplets.  The  latter  is  made  use  of  by  the  Chinese, 
a3  well  as  the  Japanese,  and  is  called  in  the  language  of  the 
latter  Makmanben.  These  are  their  most  remarkable  chap- 
lets,  by  the  assistance  of  which  these  islanders  count  their 
prayers,  which  are  much  longer  than  those  of  the  Roman 
Catholics.  They  are  obliged  to  repeat  them  a  hundred  and 
eight  times  over,  because  the  bonzes  assure  them  that  there 
are  as  many  different  sins,  which  render  a  man  polluted*and 
unclean ;  and  against  each  of  their  attacks  a  faithful  and 
true  member  of  the  Japanese  church  ought  always  to  be  pro- 
vided with  a  proper  prayQr  for  his  spiritual  defence.  Every 
morning,  as  soon  as  they  rise,  they  are  obliged  to  make  some 
ejaculatory  prayer,  lifting  up  the  fingers  of  their  right  hand. 
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They  imagined  that  by  this  devout  precaution  they  frustrated 
the  wicked  devices  of  the  deviL 

There  were  many  other  sects,  rery  opposite  in  their  tenets 
and  observances ;  but  they  were  said  to  live  together  in  great 
harmony,  or  rather  to  share  in  all  their  mutual  superstitions. 
The  Dairi,  or  ecclesiastical  sovereign,  was  the  general  head 
of  all  these  diffiarent  sects,  and  appointed  the  principal 
priests  throughout  the  country.  Every  sect  had  its  respect- 
ive church  and  peculiar  idols,  which  were  commonly  remark- 
able for  their  uncouth  and  hideous  form.  Thunberg  men- 
tions one  colossal  wooden  image  which  measured  ten  yards 
across  the  shoulders,  and  afforded  room  for  six  men  to  sit 
upon  its  wrist.  The  inferior  divinities  were  innumerable,  as 
almost  every  trade  had  its  tutelary  god ;  and  in  one  temple 
not  less  than  thirty-three  thousand  three  hundred  and 
thirty-three  were  said  to  be  ranged  around  the  supreme 
ddty.  The  temples  were  commonly  built  in  the  suburbs  of 
the  cities  and  towns,  on  the  most  elevated  and  suitable  spots, 
to  which  were  frequently  attached  beautiful  avenues  of  cy- 
press trees,  with  handsome  gates.  The  idols  were  usually 
exhibited  upon  an  altar,  surrounded  with  flowers,  incense, 
and  othor  decorations.  They  were  filled  with  the  lower  or 
s<^Milar  prii'sts,  who  kei)t  them  clean,  lit  the  lamps  and  fires, 
pr^-si-ntf^d  the  flowers  and  incense,  and  admitted  worshippers 
at  all  tim«^  of  the  day.  Even  strangere  were  allowed  to  en- 
t*T,  an<l  sometimes  to  lodge  in  the  temples.  To  some  of  the 
nion*  notisl  churches  it  wa.s  common  to  perform  i)ilgrimagi>s, 
♦^|)#'^ially  to  the  temples  of  Tsie,  the  most  ancient  in  the 
♦•nij.in\  and  almost  completely  decayed  with  age,  notwith- 
standincr  the  utmost  care  to  presence  its  niins.  Its  sole  or- 
naments w(*re  a  mirror,  denoting  that  nothing  can  be  hid 
fn»m  the  Supn*me  Being,  and  slips  of  white  pai)er  hung 
riHind  the  walls,  to  signify  that  nothing  but  w^hat  is  juire 
«houM  ai)j>roach  his  pn^stmce.  To  this  place  the  em]x?ror 
w:m  ofiIitr<*<l  to  send  an  ambassador  on  the  first  day  of  every 
month,  and  every  individual  was  exj^ected  to  make  a  visit  at 
h<viX  onc«*  in  the  course*  of  his  life.  Such  a  pilgrimage*,  Inv- 
ades its  merit,  was  rewarded  uith  an  indulgence  or  remission 
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of  sins  for  a  whole  year.  There  were  also,  in  Japan,  orders  of 
monks  or  nuns ;  one  of  which  consisted  of  blind  persons,  a 
Idnd  of  beggars  dispersed  over  the  empire;  and  another, 
called  monks  of  the  mountain,  who  were  bound  to  live  (m 
roots  and  herbs,  to  practice  constant  ablutions,  and  to  trav- 
erse deserts  and  mountains  once  in  a  year.  There  were  like- 
wise several  philosophical  sects  in  the  country,  who  disclaimed 
all  external  worship ;  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  which 
adopted  the  tenets  of  the  Chinese  Confucius,  and  resembled 
in  its  general  principles  the  ancient  school  of  Epicurus.  Its 
followers  acknowledged  a  kind  of  aniToa  mundij  but  limited 
the  existence  of  man  to  the  present  life ;  and  inculcated  the 
general  practice  of  virtue,  but  allowed,  and  even  applauded, 
the  commission  of  suicide  or  hari-Jcari. 

m 

Tlie  monlvs  of  these  orders  dressed  like  laymen ;  but  their 
usual  attire  was  embellished  with  various  decorations.  They 
wore  a  sabre  in  their  girdles,  carried  a  little  staff  in  their 
hands,  with  a  brass  head,  and  four  rings  of  the  same  metal ; 
and  in  order  to  excite  the  charitj'  and  compassion  of  those 
who  passed  them,  they  also  carried  a  shell,  which  in  fashion 
and  sound  resembled  a  horn.  They  frequently  waved  their 
staves  as  they  muttered  some  particular  expressions  in  their 
prayers. 

They  wore  about  their  necks  a  scarf,  or  rather  a  silk  band, 
adorned  with  fringes,  which  was  long  or  short,  according  to 
their  respective  qualifications.  The  form  and  beautj^  of 
their  fringes  likewise  distinguished  their  quality,  and  their 
cap  was  made  according  to  a  very  eccentric  fashion.  They 
carried  a  wallet  upon  their  backs,  with  a  book  in  it,  a  little 
money,  and  a  coat.  They  wore  sandals  on  their  feet,  com- 
posed either  of  straw,  or  the  stalks  of  the  flower  lotus.  This 
is  not,  however,  the  only  plant  that  is  looked  upon  as  sacred  ; 
for  the  Japanese  entertain  the  same  idea  of  the  fir  and  the 
bamboo.  They  imagine  that  these  plants  have  a  supernat- 
ural influence  over  their  future  fortunes.  The  bamboo  is 
deposited  in  the  armories  of  the  emperor  of  Japan  ;  and  his 
subjects  look  upon  that  and  fire  as  emblems  of  his  sacred 
majesty. 
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newly-married  couple  returned  with  their  retinues,  and  the 
bride  was  conducted  to  her  husband's-  house,  where  she 
found  every  room  in  the  most  exact  order,  and  embellished 
in  the  gayest  manner.  The  pavement  and  the  threshold 
were  strewed  with  flowers  and  greens,  whilst  flags  and 
streamers  fluttered  on  the  housetops,  as  if  promising  noth- 
ing but  one  continued  series  of  delight. 

The  ancient  Japanese  burned  their  dead.  If  the  deceased 
was  a  person  of  distinction,  all  his  friends  and  relations, 
di*essed  in  mourning,  i^epaired  to  the  place  appointed  for 
the  ceremony,  about  an  hour  before  the  funeral  procession. 
Tliey  were  preceded  by  several  companies  of  bonzes.  The 
deceased,  seated  in  a  coffin,  was  c-arried  by  four  men.  The 
hea^  was  somewhat  inclined  foinvards,  and  the  hands  closed, 
as  if  in  a  prajdng  posture.  The  spot  where  the  body  was  to 
be  burned  was  suiTounded  with  four  walls,  covered  with 
white  cloth,  the  four  gates  only  excepted,  through  which 
the  procession  entered.  These  gates  fronted  the  four  car- 
dinal points  of  the  compass.  They  dug  a  deep  grave  in  the 
middle,  which  was  filled  with  wood,  and  on  each  side  a  table 
was  placed,  covered  with  all  manner  of  provisions.  On  one 
of  them  stood  a  little  chafing-dish,  like  a  censer,  full  of  live 
coals  and  sweet  wood.  As  soon  as  the  coi'pse  was  brought 
to  the  brink  of  the  grave,  they  fastened  a  long  cord  to  the 
coffin,  which  was  made  like  a  little  bed.  After  they  had 
carried  the  bed  thrice  round  the  grave,  they  laid  it  on  the 
funeral  pile,  whilst  the  bonzes  and  relations  of  the  deceased 
called  incessantly  on  the  name  of  his  tutelary  idol.  After 
this,  the  superior  bonze,  that  is,  he  who  marched  at  the  head 
of  the  procession,  walked  three  times  round  the  corpse  with 
his  lighted  taper,  waving  it  three  times  over  his  head,  and 
pronouncing  some  mystic  words.  After  this  he  threw  away 
his  taper,  and  two  of  the  nearest  relations  of  the  deceased 
taking  it  up,  waved  it  thrice  over  the  corpse,  and  then  tossed 
it  into  the  grave.  But,  according  to  Crasset,  the  bonze  gave 
it  to  the  youngest  son  of  the  deceased,  who,  after  there  had 
been  a  considerable  quantity  of  oils,  perfumes,  and  aromatic 
drugs  poured  into  the  grave,  threw  his  torch  into  it.  During 
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the  time  that  the  body  was  consuming  in  the  flames,  the 
children,  or  nearest  relations  of  the  deceased,  advanced 
towards  the  censer  that  stood  upon  the  table,  put  x)eifunies 
into  it,  and  then  paid  homage  to  it.  This  ceremony  being 
concluded,  the  friends  and  relations  of  the  deceased  with- 
drew, leaving  none  but  the  populace  and  the  poor  behind 
them,  who  either  ate  or  carried  home  the  entertainment  pro- 
vided for  the  deceased. 


THE  IlfTBODironOK  AND  SUPPR^SSIOIT  OP  OHBIflTIANrrY. 

The  first  Euroi)ean  settlers  in  Japan  were  a  party  of  Portu- 
guese who  were  driven  by  stress  of  weather  to  take  refuge  in 
the  harbor  of  Bungo,  about  1545.  The  meeting  of  the  for- 
eigners with  the  Japanese  was  very  cordial.  The  Prince  x>f 
the  island  of  Kin-Sin  took  much  interest  in  the  strangers, 
and,  being  informed  of  the  products  of  their  country,  readily 
consented  that  a  Portuguese  ship  should  be  sent  to  the 
island  annually  to  trade,  and  to  receive  in  return  gold,  sil- 
ver, and  copper.  Francis  Xa\ier  founded  the  first  Jesuit 
mission  in  India  in  1542.  Having  learned  of  the  landing  of 
the  Portuguese  at  Kin-Sin,  lie  made  liis  way  thither,  at  the 
\uKv\  of  a  band  of  z(»alous  monks,  and  in  1540  ojyened  the 
first  mission  and  IntnMlured  Christianity  into  Japan. 

ni«»  Hntliusi;Lsni  of  tlio  rhurrh  of  that  dav  never  met  with 
a  ♦rn^itf'r  reward.  TIk*  convei^sion  of  tiie  heathen  was  aet- 
ivflv  romm«*n(VMl.     XavicT  and  his  oolaborers  met  ^^^t]l  un- 

■ 

••xj^^'^'ti'd  kindn(»ss  and  suceess.  In  the  ineipiency  of  their 
work  th»*y  rec^^ived  tlie  same  <»neonra^em(»nt  whieli  had 
;rT»*<»te<l  th«*  Poilu^iiesi*  at  the  liands  of  tlie  Prince  of  Biingo. 
So  f»l«*asf*d  wa.s  Xavier  that  h<»exclaini**d :  -"  I  know  not  when 
to  rt^isf*  in  siH»akin.i?  of  the  Japanese.  Tliey  are  truly  tlic; 
d»*liirht  of  my  lieait."  Th<»  Inrnzes,  alarmed  at  the  eneroaeh- 
ni**nts  of  thesi*  fon*i^n  doctrines,  had  recourse  to  tb.**  mon- 
an-h,  ur^in^  him  to  banish  their  t(»achers.  Tlie  Emjxn-or 
ask*"!  how  many  reliirions  wei-o  already  permitt(»d  in  .fapan. 
Tli#*  answ«»r  was,  thirty-live.  •^'Then,"  s:nd  th(»  monan-h,  "  if 
thirty-tive  n^li^ioits  c;in  1m»  tob»nit'»d  we  can  In^ar  with  thirty- 
six.     Leave  the  stnmgers  in  jx^ice." 
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For  a  time  everything  was  prosi)ering.  But  after  the  de- 
pai'ture  of  Francis  Xavier  for  new  fields  of  Christian  labor, 
other  representatives  of  the  church  flocked  into  the  new 
country.  The  unwise  conduct  of  many  of  the  Portuguese, 
and  the  strife  of  the  new  missionaries  for  preferment,  soon 
led  to  a  breach  between  the  natives  and  the  Christian  fathers, 
particularly  the  Jesuits.  The  latter  counselled  peace,  but 
found  themselves  i)owerless  to  stem  the  tide  of  disorder. 
The  confusion  incident  to  these  religious  broils  had  naturally 
an  unfavorable  influence  upon  the  Japanese  mind ;  but  other 
causes  conduced  to  effect  a  fatal  rupture. 

Notwithstanding  the  storm  which  seemed  to  be  gathering 
around  the  cause  of  Christianity  an  embassy  composed  of 
three  princes  and  attendants  was  sent  in  1587  to  Rome  to 
meet  the  then  reigning  Pope,  Gregory  XIII.  The  gorgeous 
ceremonials  of  the  Vatican  and  the  artillery  of  St.  Angelo 
joined  in  honor  of  the  presence  of  the  distinguished  repre- 
sentatives of  a  new  kingdom  supposed  to  have  been  gathered 
within  the  fold  of  the  church. 

But  while  the  mission  was  basking  in  the  smiles  of  the 
church  and  traveling  in  royal  pomp  beyond  the  Pyrenees 
among  the  beautiful  valleys  and  hills  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
the  edict  of  Kubosama  went  forth  from  the  mouth  of  the 
"  Sovereign  Lord  of  Japan,"  banishing  all  missionaries  and 
ordering  all  churches  and  religious  places  to  be  destroyed 
and  schools  to  be  suppressed.  After  an  absence  of  eight 
years  the  embassy  returned  to  find  the  Cross  tumbled  into 
the  dust  and  the  spirit  of  peraecution  ready  to  burst  upon 
the  unoffending  heads  of  the  converts  to  the  doctrines  of 
Heaven. 

In  1597  it  is  stated  the  number  of  native  Christians  in  the 
empire  was  about  four  hundred  thousand.  In  that  year 
twenty-three  priests  were  crucified  for  their  disregard  of  the 
imperial  edict.  In  spite  of  the  threats  of  the  government, 
the  Christian  convert  clung  to  his  religion  with  the  true 
heroism  of  the  martyr.  Not  even  the  terrors  of  torture  and 
death  could  shake  his  firmly  planted  faith. 

In  the  midst  of  the  persecutions  the  Japanese  authorities 
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obtain*!d  p«asession  of  documenta  proving  that  the  Portn- 
guutH  wmrn  conspiring  to  seize  the  t^mtory  and  annex  it  to 
the  iloriuiiu  ol  their  lung.  'I'liis  led  to  a  fieah  outbiBiOt  of 
hostility  on  ihi;  purt  uf  the  goverument.  The  Portuguese 
VTC  expelled  tvum  the  country,  and  the  Dutch  ti-adera  were 
admitUnl  in  thoir  stead. 

Thu  nnivstniined  hostility  of  the  government  towai-ds  the 
trwichei-ous  Portuguese  added  to  the  fierce  and  ati'ocious 
peisecutionn  aguiust  the  still  smouldering  embers  of  Christi- 
anity. The  bftTliaritiea  inllicte<l  upon  these  people  at  last 
drove  them  into  open  opposition.  They  made  tiieii-  last 
stand  at  Simahawa,  near  NugasalvL  Sti-engtlienc^d  by  the 
spirit  of  God  within  them,  they  resisted  every  attemi)t  of  the 
armies  of  the  government.  The  Dutch  were  now  called  in. 
A  Dutch  lleet,  under  the  standanl  of  a  Ciiristian  people, 
bomlnrded  thene  reaolut^  defenders  of  God  and  their  hornet) 
at  SbiuUiBwa.  Two  attempts  had  aln>ady  failed,  lliuuau 
imdunince  at  lengtli  found  its  limit.  Thirty  thousand  Ciiris- 
tian litis  paid  the  jwnalty  of  Iwlief  in  Chiist.  Extermina- 
tiou  had  d(»UB  ita  work,  luid  over  the  graves  of  the  Christian 
martyrs  of  Simabawa  vtm  reared  the  insci-iption :— "  So  long 
as  lh<.'  sun  shall  warm  the  Mirth  let  no  Christian  be  so  Iwld 
3s  in  cintir  rii.Inpjin  :  mid  l>-t  all  know  that  the  King  of  Spniii 
hiniH-'If,  or  the  Christian's  Ood,  or  the  great  God  of  all,  if  he 
rioUite  this  command,  shall  pay  for  it  with  his  head." 

UKST"i.T^  oy  roMMODoitK  pkkry's  expedition. 

-Aiter  .Ta[ian  lia<l  K»en  closed  against  foreign  intercourse, 
IxHh  commercial  and  religious,  for  nearly  two  centurioa, 
during  which  time  many  efforts  were  made  by  influenthU 
nations  to  wvnre  ti-esities  for  trade  purposes,  the  country 
wa.s  jartially  reopened  to  the  world  through  the  influence  of 
the  American  naval  exyMMlition,  leil  by  Commodore  Perry, 
rie  dropp.-*!  anchor  in  the  Bay  of  Yeddo,  July  18,  ISfiS.  On 
thf  31st  of  Man-h,  1R.14,  a  commercial  treaty  between  the 
I'nited  States  and  Japan  was  signed,  with  extraordinary 
ceremonies. 
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In  1868  the  American  flag  again  came  to  the  front,  and  gave 
to  the  world  the  model  for  all  the  treaty  engagements  since 
entered  into  by  Japan  with  foreign  nations.  The  chief  i)orts 
in  the  empire  were  opened ;  the  diplomatic  representative 
of  the  United  States  was  permitted  to  reside  in  the  imperial 
capital  and  travel  freely  to  any  part  of  the  empire ;  commerce 
was  put  on  a  basis  which  promised  expansion  in  the  future ; 
the  controversies  between  Americans  and  Japanese  were  to 
be  submitted  to  and  adjusted,  or  punished  by  recognized  ju- 
dicial tribunals ;  every  interest  of  protection  and  progress 
wjis  covered  by  sacred  compact. 

In  1860  a  Japanese  Embassy  visited  the  United  States,  and 
was  everywhere  treated  with  that  generous  hospitality  for 
which  the  American  popular  heart  is  justly  praised.  Tlie 
ratifications  of  this  new  treaty  were  formally  exchanged  at 
Washington  in  May,  1860.  The  Stars  and  Stripes  had  opened 
relations  of  peace  and  amity  with  Japan.  It  then  led  a  step 
f  uHher  in  the  path  of  progress,  as  a  mission  had  come  thou- 
sands of  miles  to  assure  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  the 
West  of  the  friendship  of  Japan.  Upon  this  important  treaty 
Japan  to-day  enjoys  all  her  relations  with  foreign  nations. 
For  the  purpose  of  revising  and  enlarging  this  treatj^,  so  as 
to  be  more  in  accord  with  the  liberal  spirit  that  had  grown 
up  in  the  empire,  another  embassy  visited  the  United  States 
in  1872. 

This  historical  resume  brings  us  up  to  the  "  political  revo- 
lution," previously  alluded  to,  and  the  narrative  is  indispen- 
sable to  a  proper  understanding  of  the  condition  of  the  great 
empire  to-day. 

THE  "new  japan. *' 

What  is  historically  known  as  the  political  revolution 
of  .lapan  comi^rises  a  series  of  extraordinary  events,  which, 
without  bloodslied,  completely  transformed  the  character 
and  personnel  of  the  ancient  government.  In  brief,  it  may 
he  said  tliat  it  began  in  February,  1869,  when  the  independ- 
ent Daimios  relinquished  the  greater  part  of  the  rights  they 
had  exercised  for  centuries  to  the  general  government.    La 
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August^  ISTlya  decree  was  issued  by  the  Mikado  announdng 
that  the  lands  and  fzoops  of  the  Daimios  throughout  the 
country  bad  reverted  to  the  inii)erial  govemment,  and  that 
the  Daimios  themselyes  were  placed  upon  a  salary  hereditary 
in  their  fiunilies.  It  is  within  the  recollection  of  many  of 
our  readers  that  sign-boards  were  displayed  in  Yeddo,  and 
on  the  chief  thoroughfares  leading  thereto,  rigorously  pro- 
scribing the  CSiristian  church,  and  declaring  severe  pimish- 
ment  upon  those  who  should  in  any  way  countenance  it. 
By  the  year  1876  not  one  such  notice  was  to  be  seen.  In 
tiiat  dty,  as  well  as  many  other  large  ones,  there  were  min- 
isters established,  representing  many  Christian  sects,  who 
wexe  holding  meetings  r^ularly,  and  whose  teachings  were 
thankfully  received  by  the  inhabitants.  As  a  missionary 
expressed  it:  ^The  authorities  do  not  interfere,  but  it  is  un- 
derstood that  the  missionaries  shall  not  make  any  compul- 
sory appeals.  They  may  teach  all  who  voluntarily  go  to 
them." 

Since  1868  fbe  Japanese  have  been  daily  growing  more 
enlightened.  Western  ideas  of  approved  beneficence  have 
been  eagerly  received  and  tested.  All  the  imjKjrtant  inter- 
niil  affairs  of  the  emj^ire  have  been  remodeled  upon  the  basis 
of  th**  new  oiviliziition.  Men  of  culture  have  been  drawn 
fn»ni  the  military,  naval,  scientific,  educational,  and  geneml 
iiit4*Il«Ttual  centres  of  the  whole  world  to  aid  in  modernizing 
t h»*  pi  >vemment  and  people.  And  among  all  the  "  foreiguei's  " 
wIk)  have  l)een  honored  in  this  respect,  to  none  has  a  gi'Ciiter 
coifliality  l)een  extended  than  the  representatives  of  the  va- 
rious religions  denominations. 

Among  the  reforms  canied  out  by  the  Mikado  and  his 
ir«  ivf-nunnnt  are :  the  abandonment  of  the  old  life  of  seclu- 
sion, and  his  conformance  to  the  dress  and  iniblic  manner  of 
UU'  of  Euroi>e{m  sovereigns;  the  elevation  of  the  Eta,  or 
]>:iriah  class,  to  citizenship  ;  the  al>olition  of  the  feudal  sys- 
t#*ni ;  the  enc<>urag<»ment  of  a  native  press;  the  establishment 
of  a  national  iK>st ;  the  reorganization  of  the  anny  and  navy 
on  Eun>i»**sin  models;  the  suppressicm  of  the  sale  of  obscene 
pirtures  and  phallic  sjTubols  ;  the  adoption  of  foi-eign  drt»ss 
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by  Japanese  officials  ;  the  abolition  of  the  custom  of  wearing 
two  swords ;  reform  in  the  marriage  laws ;  the  reformation 
of  the  penal  code  ;  the  adoption  of  railways,  telegraphs,  light- 
houses, steam  lines  of  transports,  arsenals  and  dockyards ;  a 
civil  service  of  foreign  employes  ;  the  abolition  of  the  lunar 
and  adoption  of  the  solar  calendar  ;  the  establishment  of  lega- 
tions in  foreign  countries  ;  the  colonization  of  Tezo  ;  the  an- 
nexation of  the  Riu  Kiu,  or  Loo  Choo  Islands  ;  and  last,  by 
no  means  least,  the  i)lanning  of  an  educational  system  on  the 
foreign  model,  in  which  science  has  a  high  place. 

This  remodeling  of  the  Japanese  educational  system  took 
place  in  1872,  and  was  announced  in  a  circular  from  the 
Educational  Department,  according  to  which  the  whole  em- 
pire was  divided  into  eight  districts ;  each  one  of  them  was 
to  have  one  university,  and  a  prescribed  number  of  schools 
of  various  grades.  Tlie  national  scheme  of  education  in 
Japan  provides  for  8  universities,  32  high-schools  or  acade- 
mies, 256  grammar  schools,  and  5,fi00  primary  schools.  A 
handsome  comi)liment  was  paid  to  the  United  States  in  1872, 
when  Proi.  G,  D.  Northrop,  State  Superintendent  of  Educa- 
tion in  Connecticut,  was  invited  to  fill  the  post  of  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Education  in  Japan. 

Of  all  nations,  originally  paganistic,  Japan  has  taken  the 
lead  in  liberality  and  aj^preciation  of  the  Christian  church. 
Let  it  forever  stand  to  the  honor  of  her  people,  that  on  July 
11, 1884,  idolatry  was  abolished  by  imperial  decree,  and  all 
religions,  Shintoism,  Buddhism,  and  Christianity,  were  de- 
clared equal  before  the  law. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
THE  PAGAN  NATIONS. 

Th«  HlndooH -Brahma- VMinu  and  Sivs— 01»]ecin  of  Worship- Religious 
F»Uval»— Tho  IncBmiHions  of  Viahnu— TUe  Modem  Hiodiios. 

THE  HINDOOS. 

THE  raoat  singular  people  on  tlie  globe,  in  respect  to  re- 
ligioua  toneta  and  ciistonLs,  are  the  Hindoos,  the  in- 
hahitantii  of  Hindostan,  that  part  of  India,  or  the  East 
IndicA,  which  was  formerly  ciilled  the  Peninsula  within  the 
Ganj;«»,  and  which  ext^^nds  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  Hiniii- 
l:iyn  Mountiinn.  It  liaa  an  area  of  about  1,300,001)  8«.|uare 
miicB. 

Of  the  great  antiquity  of  this  people,  and  of  the  perma- 
nency of  their  religion  and  customs,  there  appear  no  reason- 
aide  grounde  to  doubt.  In  almost  every  respect,  these  are 
the  same  now  as  they  were  in  the  most  ancient  periods  of  the 
hL<4tory  of  India,  of  which  we  possess  the  most  faint  knowl- 
edge. 

The  distinctive  religion  of  the  Hindoos  is  called  Brahmin- 
ism  from  Brahma,  a  Sanscrit  word,  meaning  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing. Brahma,  as  an  individual  deity  in  mythology,  although 
originally  represented  as  the  almighty  creator,  preserver,  and 
destroyer,  has  subsequently  become  three  distinct  beings,  as 
Bmhma,  the  creator;  Vishnu,  the  preser^'er  and  snstainer; 
antl  Siva,  the  destroyer.  On  the  contrary,  Brahma,  the  im- 
personal divine  substance,  ia,  with  the  Hindoas,  not  an  object 
of  worship,  but  merely  of  devout  contemplation,  and  he  is 
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addressed  as  Om  or  Aum,  a  reverential  word  which  no  Hin- 
loo  pronounces  aloud. 

^rahma  is  regarded  as  the  father  of  legislators ;  since  from 
his  ten  sons  all  science  and  laws  proceeded,  while  he  himself 
was  the  author  of  the  Vedas,  or  sacred  books.  He  is  repre- 
sented with  four  hands,  and  a  crown  on  his  head.  The  image 
of  the  flamingo,  on  the  wings  of  which  he  is  supposed  to  fly, 
is  constantly  placed  near  the  statue  in  the  temple.  His  wife, 
whose  name  is  Seraswatee,  is  regarded  as  the  patroness  of 
learning.  Vishnu,  whose  province  it  is  to  preserve  and  pro- 
tect mankind,  is  represented  as  constantly  attended  by  an 
eagle,  or  large  brown  kite,  and  as  having  four  hands  and  a 
number  of  heads,  emblematical  of  his  omniscience  and  om- 
nipotence. He  is  said  to  have  passed  through  different  bodily 
existences,  in  all  of  which  he  destroyed  the  enemies  of  the 
human  race.  His  wife,  or  female  favorite,  is  Sree,  the  god- 
dess of  fortune  and  plenty.  Siva  is  worshipped  not  only  as 
a  destroyer,  but  also  as  a  re-producer.  His  principal  char- 
acters are  Budra,  Iswara,  and  Mahadeo.  As  the  first,  he  is 
cruel ;  as  the  second,  he  is  worshipped  as  the  lord  of  all ; 
and  under  the  third  name,  he  is  known  in  the  mountainous 
parts  of  India.  He  is  a  great  favorite  with  the  common  peo- 
ple. He  is  generally  represented  with  only  one  head ;  the 
number  of  his  hands  varies  from  four  to  thirty-two.  Round 
his  neck  there  are  strung  a  number  of  human  skulls.  His 
hat  is  the  skin  of  the  tiger  or  elephant.  His  wife,  Parvaty,  is 
the  goddess  of  time  and  the  punisher  of  evil-doers. 

Besides  these  great  deities,  there  are  a  number  of  inferior 
ones,  the  principal  of  whom  are  those  who  preside  over 
death  and  hell ;  the  gods  of  fire,  of  medicine,  of  the  wind, 
and  of  the  atmosphere.  Ganesa,  whom  Sir  William  Jones 
compares  to  Janus,  is  invoked  the  first,  by  the  Brahmins,  in 
all  sacrifices.  His  name,  and  that  of  Seraswatee,  appear  at 
the  beginning  of  all  writings ;  and  his  statue  is  placed  on 
roads,  and  at  the  boundaries  of  villages.  There  are  two 
great  subordinate  sects  among  the  Hindoos :  the  worship- 
pers of  Vishnu,  and  those  of  Siva.  Formerly  the  worship 
of  the  former  appears  to  have  predominated  on  the  Coro- 
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mandel  ooast^  while  on  the  opposite  coast,  especially  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Bombay,  that  of  Siva  prevailecL  The  fol- 
lowers of  y ishnu  distinguished  themselves  by  painting  their 
faces  with  a  horizontal  line ;  the  followers  of  Siva  draw  a 
])erpendicalar  line.  The  gopee  chnnden,  a  white  day,  taken 
from  a  holy  tank  near  Positra  in  Guzerat,  and  chalk  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  celebrated  temple  of  Dwaraos,  in  the 
same  province,  are  need  for  this  pnrpose.  There  is,  how- 
ever, very  little  difference  in  point  of  religion  between  these 
or  any  other  Hindoo  sects.  Yishnu  is  believed  to  have 
undergone  nine  avatars,  or  incarnations ;  the  most  celebrated 
is  the  eighth,  when  he  appeared  as  Krishna,  and  by  his 
victories  obliged  the  Hindoos  to  substitute  the  offering  of 
images  instead  of  human  sacrifices,  and  milk  for  blood.  A 
more  x>articular  account  of  these  incarnations  will  be  given 
further  on.  All  the  Hindoo  sects  beUeve  in  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  transmigration,  and  a  future  state  of  rewards 
and  punishments. 

The  first  objects  of  worship  among  the  Hindoos  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  fire,  air,  water,  earth,  and  space,  together 
with  the  heavenly  bodies  and  aerial  beings.  But  as  such  a 
syst*Tn  of  mythology  could  in  no  wise  account  for  the  ex- 
isT^'iKv  :in<l  govemnient  of  the  universe,  later  Hindoo  th<»o- 
lo^nans  :i<M**<l  a  great  variety  of  other  gods,  so  that  the 
woi-ship  was  extendcMl  to  the  various  objects  of  nature, 
arnoni:  whi<*h  may  1h*  si>e<'itied  the  following: 

1.  The  Woi-shij)  of  Human  Beings. — The  Hindoos  worshij) 
I  Ih'ir  si»irit ual  guidf^  ;  also,  Bnihmins,  their  wiv(»s  and  daugh- 
t^i-s.  2.  The  Woi-shij)  of  Beasts. — The  cow  is  an  object  of 
wi»rship,  and  receives  the  homage  of  the  Hindoos  at  an 
annual  festival.  Ilunoomanu,  the  monkey,  has  also  l)een 
l»la<'.'<l  am(mg  the  gcnls,  jts  a  form  of  Siva.  Temph*s  of  this 
iT'wl  ai'e  to  Ih*  se**n,  and  in  scmie  i)laces  his  image  is  wor- 
>hii>iMHl  daily  ;  hf»  is  even  chosen  l)y  many  as  their  guanlian 
d»*ity.  Hunoomanu  In^jirs  sfmie  resemblance  to  Pan;  and, 
Iik»'  him,  ow**s  his  hirlh  to  the  gcnl  of  the*  wimls.  llie  dog, 
th«*  jaekal,  and  a  numlM»r  of  other  animals,  have  als<.>  j)lac«^ 
amcmg  the  Hindoo  deities,  though  they  are  not  greatly  hon- 
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ored.  3.  Worship  of  Birds. — Gnrooru,  the  carrier  of  Vishnti, 
half  a  bird  and  half  a  man,  has  received  deification,  as  well 
as  his  brother  Uroonti,  the  charioteer  of  Vishnu.  Jntayoo, 
another  bird,  the  friend  of  Ramu,  receives  divine  honors ; 
as  do  the  eagle  of  Coromandel  (said  to  be  an  incarnation  of 
Doorga),  the  v^agtail,  the  peacock,  the  goose,  and  the  owl ; 
but  the  honors  they  receive  are  not  of  the  highest  kind. 
4.  AVorship  of  Trees. — The  Hindoos  do  not  seem  ever  to 
have  had  consecrated  groves,  but  several  trees  are  esteemed 
sacred.  Toolusee,  a  female  raised  to  deity  by  Vishnu,  was 
cursed  by  Lukshmee,  his  wife,  in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  and  turned 
into  a  tree  of  his  name,  which  the  Hindoos  preserve  with 
great  care  near  their  houses,  and  erect  pillars  to  its  honor. 
The  heads  of  these  pillars,  which  commonly  open  like  a 
cup,  are  filled  with  earth,  and  the  plant  is  placed  in  them. 
Several  other  trees  receive  almost  an  equal  homage.  It  is 
considered  sb  a  great  sin  among  the  Hindoos  for  any  mem- 
ber of  a  family  to  cut  down  trees  planted  by  an  ancestor ; 
and  the  misfortunes  of  many  a  family  have  been  ascribed 
to  such  an  act  of  indiscretion.  6.  River  Worship. — The 
Hindoos  not  only  reverence  their  rivers,  but  actually  wor- 
ship them,  dividing  them  into  male  and  female  deities. 
But  the  Ganges,  both  in  their  poems,  their  Pooranus, 
and  in  the  ceremonial  customs  of  the  natives,  appears 
to  rank  highest  among  the  river  deities.  She  is  declared 
to  have  descended  from  Vishnu's  heaven ;  an  anniversary  of 
which  event  is  celebrated  by  particular  festivities.  The 
most  extravagant  things  are  related  in  the  Pooranus  re- 
specting the  purifying  nature  of  these  waters ;  and  several 
works  have  been  written  to  extol  the  saving  properties,  of 
the  Ganges.  Its  waters  are  carried  to  immense  distances ; 
everything  they  touch  becomes  purified ;  crowds  of  Hindoos 
perform  their  worship  on  the  river,  daily,  after  purifying 
themselves  in  the  stream ;  the  sick  are  laid  on  its  banks, 
expecting  recovery  from  the  mere  sight  of  this  goddess; 
and  it  is  reckoned  a  great  calamity  not  to  die  within  sight 
of  this  river.  6.  Worship  of  Pish. — Even  the  finny  tribes 
are  honored  by  the  Hindoos,  though  the  worship  paid  to 
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them  is  of  an  inferior  sort  7.  The  Worship  of  Books  is 
very  common  among  tliis  i)eople.  The  lower  orders  have 
80ch  a  profound  respect  for  a  book^  that  they  think  every- 
thing in  such  a  form  must  be  divine.  On  several  occasions 
a  book  is  converted  into  an  image,  and  worshipped  with  all 
tke  form  used  before  the  most  popular  idoL  8.  Worship 
of  Stones.— The  Shalugramus  as  a  form  of  Yishnu,  is-more 
frequently  worshipped  than  any  other  idol  in  India,  not 
excepting  the  lingu  itself;  which,  perhaps,  ought  to  be 
placed  nezt^  and  which  is  also  a  stone.  The  representatives 
of  Punchanunu  and  other  gods  are  shapeless  stones.  Many 
images  of  idols  sold  in  the  markets  are  made  of  stone,  and 
worshipped.  9.  A  Log  of  Wood. — The  x)edal  with  which 
rice  is  cleansed  from  the  husk  has  also  been  raised  to  god- 
ship  by  the  Hindoos. 

The  Hindoos  have  many  religious  festivals,  but  the  best 
known  is  that  of  the  Juggernaut,  which  has  excited  the  in- 
dignation of  Christendom  by  the  horrors  of  its  observance. 

The  idol  is  a  carved  block  of  wood,  with  a  frightful  visage, 
painted  black,  and  a  distend<id  mouth  of  a  bloody  color.  He 
is  dressed  in  gorgeous  apparel,  and  his  appellation  is  one  of 
the  numerous  names  of  Vishnu,  the  preserving  i)ower  of  the 
universe,  according  to  the  theology  of  the  Brahmins.  On  the 
annual  festival  the  throne  of  the  idol  is  placed  \x\x>n  a  stu- 
IHjndous  movable  tower,  about  sixty  feet  in  height,  resting 
on  wheels,  which  indent  the  gi'ound  deeply  as  they  turn 
sl<>wly  under  the  iM>nderous  machine.  He  is  accom|)aiiied 
by  two  other  idols ;  his  brother  Balaram,  and  his  sister  Shu- 
)>udra,  of  a  white  and  yellow  color,  each  on  a  sei)ardte  tower, 
and  sitting  on  thrones  of  neai-ly  an  equal  height.  Attached 
to  tlu*  i»rincii>al  tower  are  six  rojK*^  of  the  length  and  size 
of  a  ship's  csible,  by  which  the  people  draw  it  along.  The 
Iirii-sts  and  attendants  are  stationed  around  thethrcme  on  the 
mr.  As  the  tower  moves  along,  devotees  throwing  them- 
^••lv*»s  und#»r  the  whe<»ls  are  crushed  to  deiith  ;  and  such  act-s 
an*  liailed  with  the  acclamations  of  the  multitude  iis  the 
most  accejitable  sacrifices. 

The  iiainful  ceremony  of  Churukn  is  generally  performed 
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on  the  second  day  of  the  festival  in  honor  of  Siva.  Posts 
are  erected  in  some  open  place, — generally  fifteen,  twenty, 
or  twenty-five  cubits  high.  In  some  places  a  kind  of  wor- 
ship is  paid  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  to  Siva,  when  two  pigeons 
are  let  loose  or  slain.  In  other  parts  the  worship  is  per- 
formed in  the  temple ;  after  which  the  crowd  proceed  to  the 
swinging  posts,  and  commence  the  work  of  torture.  The 
man  who  is  to  swing  prostrates  himself  before  the  tree,  and 
a  person,  with  his  dusty  fingers,  makes  a  mark  where  the 
hooks  are  to  be  put.  Another  person  immediately  gives  him 
a  smai't  slap  on  the  back,  and  pinches  up  the  skin  hard  with 
his  thumb  and  fingers ;  while  another  thrusts  the  hook 
through,  taking  hold  of  about  an  inch  of  the  skin  ;  the  other 
hook  is  then  in  like  manner  put  through  the  skin  on  the 
other  side  of  the  back,  and  the  man  gets  up  on  his  feet.  As 
he  is  rising,  some  water  is  thi'own  in  his  face.  He  then 
mounts  on  a  man's  back,  or  is  elevated  in  some  other  way ; 
and  the  strings  which  are  attached  to  the  hooks  in  his  back 
ai'e  tied  to  the  rope  at  one  end  of  the  horizontal  bamboo,  and 
the  rope  at  the  other  end  is  held  by  several  men,  who,  draw- 
ing it  down,  raise  up  the  end  on  which  the  man  swings,  and 
by  their  running  round  with  the  rope  the  machine  is  turned. 
In  swinging,  the  man  describes  a  circle  of  about  thirty  feet 
in  diameter. 

Voluntary  suicide  is  considei'ed  an  act  of  great  merit,  and 
in  many  parts  of  India  the  people  are  guilty  of  in&inticide 
by  drowning  their  children  in  the  Ganges,  as  a  pious  oflFer- 
ing  to  the  goddess.  The  custom  of  widows  throwing  them- 
selves, or  being  placed,  upon  the  pyre  where  the  bodies  of 
their  husbands  were  about  to  be  burned,  is  enforced  by  the 
last  of  three  particular  duties  of  a  vnle  toward  her  husband, 
as  laid  down  in  the  Vegas,  viz.  :  To  die  when  her  husband 
leaves  the  world. 

THE  INCAKNATIONS   OF  VISHNU. 

The  Hindoos  believe  that  Vishnu  has  already  metamor- 
phosed himself  nine  times  in  this  world,  and  is  to  undergo  a 
tenth  transformation.     These  metamorphoses  comprehend 
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all  the  myertery  of  the  Indian  theology.  He  first  assomed 
the  shape  of  a  fish,  in  order  to  search  for  the  Yedam  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  whither  it  had  been  carried  by  an  evil 
genius  who  had  forced  it  away  from  the  Deutas.  Yishnu,  at 
tile  urgent  request  of  the  Deutas,  plunged  into  the  sea, 
killed  this  evil  genius,  and  returned  with  the  Yedam,  which 
he  found  in  a  shelL 

The  second  metamorphosis  of  Yishnu  was  into  a  tortoise. 
One  day  the  sea  being  elated  with  pride,  presumed  to  give 
an  insolent  account  of  its  power  and  riches.  Brahma,  ac- 
companied with  certain  gods,  was  ordered  to  punish  this  ele- 
ment for  its  insolence ;  accordingly,  they  took  up  the  moun- 
tain of  Merupa,  which  is  all  of  gold,  and  placed  it  in  the 
midst  of  the  sea ;  they  wound  the  serpent  Signag,  or  Sciasia, 
as  the  Brahmins  call  it,. several  times  round  this  mountain ; 
then  using  this  serpent  as  a  cable,  they  lifted  up  the  moun- 
tain, and  afterwards  let  it  &11  again,  until  they  at  last  forced 
this  haughty  element  to  restore  all  the  wealth  which  had 
made  it  so  proud,  the  tortoise  sustaining  the  universe  while 
the  sea  was  being  churned. 

A  i)owerful  genius,  Renniaxem  by  name,  took  the  earth 
«»iu*  (lay  and  rolleil  it  in  his  hand  like  a  bowl ;  but  not  satis- 
fittl  with  having  thus  far  tried  his  skill,  and  imagining  him- 
M'lf  to  Ih*  the  jK»areable  iK)asessor  of  the  terrestrial  glol)e,  he 
uviit  and  hid  himself  in  Patalam,  which  is  the  bottom  of  the 
ahy-^s.  Vishnu,  who  was  asleep  at  the  instant  when  he  took 
hi**  tliirht,  awaking  cm  a  sudden,  was  8un)rised  to  sei^  the 
e:irth  wjLs  gone;  up<m  which  he  immediately  transfomied 
hiin'Mlf  into  a  Iniar,  pierced  as  far  as  Patidam  by  the  help  of 
hi**  -iuout,  amnKl  with  two  monstrous  tusks,  attack(Ml  the 
thi^'f,  kilhsl  him,  and  then  laying  the  earth  on  his  tusks,  re- 
tiini»-<l  from  the  abyss  with  this  imiK)rtant  conquest. 

Hnihma,.  in  the  fli-st  age,  subdue<l  the  giant  or  devil  calU»d 
l»y  th»*  Indian**  Ilirrenkessej),  and  kept  him  in  a  very  t4»dious 
and  *^-v»*n*  continement.  After  he  had  thus  sufTertnl  for 
tw^lv*'  y»*ars.  the  giant  imi)IonMl  the  mercy  of  Bnihma,  who, 
taking  pity  on  the  unhapj>y  wn^tch,  indulged  him  with 
ni<j9t  uncommon  favors ;  for  he  released  him  out  of  priscm. 
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made  him  a  i)owerful  monarch,  and  to  assure  him  that  he 
should  continue  to  live,  he  granted  him  the  following  privi- 
lege,—viz.,  that  it  should  be  impossible  for  him  to  die,  unless 
in  the  most  extraordinary  and  uncommon  manner.  Hir- 
renkessep  was  hereby  secured  from  the  insults  of  the  heaven, 
the  earth,  the  sun,  the  moon,  thunder,  lightning,  the  day,  the 
night,  the  wind,  storms,  and  all  accidents  of  that  kind.  The 
giant,  having  recovered  his  liberty,  raised  several  armies,  and 
made  such  rapid  conquests,  that  he  soon  became  the  terror 
of  the  universe.  He  carried  his  insolence  to  such  a  pitch, 
that,  forgetting  who  he  was,  he  commanded  that  himself 
only  should  be  adored  as  God.  The  Brahmins  opposed  this 
impious  worship,  and  besought  Vishnu  to  deliver  them  from 
the  tyranny  with  which  they  were  oppressed.  Vishnu  as- 
sured them  that  the  wife  of  this  tyrant  should  bring  forth  a 
child,  who  should  free  them  from  his  usurpation.  Vishnu's 
promise  was  fullilled.  The  giant  became  the  father  of  a 
son,  whom  he  would  have  brought  up  in  the  worship  of  him- 
seK  only ;  but  the  babe,  so  far  from  owning  him  to  be  God, 
made  a  solemn  confession  of  his  faith,  by  which  he  acknowl- 
edged Vishnu  as  creator  of  the  fourteen  worlds,  and  father 
of  truth,  etc.  Tlie  tyrant,  highly  incensed,  treated  this  little 
martyr  to  the  Brahmin's  faith  very  inhumanly,  and  was 
going  to  knock  him  down  with  his  staff,  when  the  child  es- 
caped the  blow,  by  hiding  himself  behind  a  pillar,  which  re- 
ceived the  stroke,  and  immediately  split  in  two,  when  lo  I  a 
dreadful  monster  issued  out  of  it.  Vishnu  had  assumed  that 
shape  purposely  to  chastise  the  insolence  of  this  tyrant. 
The  metamorphosed  god  seized  the  giant  by  the  middle,  and 
tore  him  to  pieces. 

In  the  time  that  Mavaly  governed  the  world — i.  e.,  during 
the  golden  age  of  the  Indians,  there  was  a  wonderful  profu- 
sion of  all  things,  so  that  no  one  would  work ;  no  subordi- 
nation was  to  be  seen,  everything  was  in  common,  and  a 
man  needed  only  put  forth  his  hand  to  take  whatever  he 
wanted.  Vishnu,  desirous  of  putting  a  stop  to  a  circum- 
stance which  might  be  attended  with  very  ill  consequences, 
resolved  therefore  to  dethrone  Mavaly,  and  to  bring  wanl^ 
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hunger,  misery,  and  poverty  into  the  world!  To  succeed  in 
his  attempt,  he  employed  artifice,  and  assuming  the  shape 
of  a  i)oor  Brahmin,  presented  himself  to  Mavaly  as  a  beggar 
craving  alms.  Mavaly  offered  him  kingdoms  and  treasures ; 
to  which  the  Brahmin  answered,  that  he  begged  only  three 
feet  of  ground  for  himself  to  inhabit  with  his  baggage,  con- 
sisting of  an  umbrella,  a  book  of  devotion  after  the  Brahmin 
worship,  and  a  goblet.  Mavaly  having  promised  it,  Vishnu 
immediately  resumed  his  divine  form.  With  one  step  he 
covered  the  whole  earth,  with  another  the  whole  space  be- 
tween heaven  and  earth ;  after  which,  going  to  appropriate 
to  himself  the  rest  of  the  ground  which  the  unhappy  Mavaly 
had  then  granted  him,  he  set  his  foot  upon  his  throat,  and 
knocked  him  backwards  into  the  abyss,  which  he  measured 
at  the  same  time. 

A  Brahmin,  who  was  a  very  good  man,  having  married  a 
very  virtuous  female  Brahmin,  withdrew  with  his  wife  to 
the  bonks  of  the  river,  called  by  the  Indian  legends  Bewa. 
They  pitched  upon  this  place  for  their  fixed  habitation,  and 
n^solved  there  to  spend  their  days  in  devotion.  In  this  calm 
state  there  was  one  circumstance  wanting  to  complete  their 
hai>i»ine8s,  and  that  was  children — the  Brahmin's  wife  not 
I'rin.irin*:  him  any.  For  iiinp  days  thoy  wanchTcd  from  place 
to  place  imploring  the  blessing  of  the  gods  with  the  utmost 
f»'rv«*nc-y.  At  h»Tigth  Vishnu  appeared  to  them  under  the 
nhai***  of  a  beautiful  <'hil(I,  and  asked  them  the  occasi(m  of 
th«-M'  rejM-at^Ml  austerities.  Tliey  satisfied  his  demands; 
ujMiTi  wliirh  \'ishnu  n*v(»aling  himself,  promised  them  thi*ee 
<  hi!«h»-n,  and  vanislied  away  in  an  instant.  Two  of  these 
Thi^'M  rliildn»n  wtT«^  pnKlured  by  transmigraticm  ;  the  souls 
of  Th»'  r>rahmin  and  his  wife,  whom  a  too  st»vere  abstinence 
and  an  ovfi-\iol«'nt  aflliction  had  brought  to  their  gnives, 
ti,in>rhiLMiit«'<l  into  tht»  bodies  of  two  n(»w-born  childn*n  ; 
th»-sf  a  ft' Tu  an  Is  ;jie'.v  up,  wen*  nuimed,  and  gtive  birth  to  a 
i'lii!  !.  th"  h\<\  fruit  <»f  \'i-ilniu's  pronnse. 

One  Kawana,  born  a  Bnilimin,  ha<l  formerly  an  extniordi- 
nary  devotion  for  Ixora,  to  whom  he  daily  offered  a  huildred 
flowers.    The  god  Ixora  being  one  day  desirous  of  making 
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a  trial  of  his  faith,  stole  one  of  them  away,  and  afterwards 
complained  that  the  oblation  was  less  than  usual.  Rawana 
counted  the  flowerq,  and  finding  but  ninety-nine,  was  imme- 
diately disposed  to  pluck  out  one  of  his  eyes,  to  make  up 
the  deficiency.  Ixora,  satisfied  with  this  i)ledge  of  his  fidel- 
ity, would  not  suffer  him  to  do  it,  and  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment, offered  to  grant  him  whatever  he  should  request.  The 
Bmhmin  desii-ed  that  the  government  of  the  world  might  be 
committed  to  him,  which  was  granted.  In  the  meantime, 
Rawana  continued  his  devout  exercises ;  and  his  prayers, 
though  they  were  frequent,  were  yet  very  selfish ; ,  upon 
which  Ixora  spoke  to  him  as  follows :  "  As  I  have  indulged 
thee  in  all  thou  demandest  of  me,  why  dost  thou  still  con- 
tinue to  address  me  in  prayer  ?  AVTiat  is  it  thou  now  want- 
est  of  me ? "  "I  have  one  thing  more  to  request  of  thee," 
says  the  importunate  Rawana,  "  and  that  is,  to  give  me  t^n 
heads,  to  govern  this  universe  which  thou  hast  given  me,  and 
survey  all  things  in  it  with  my  own  eyes ;  and  twenty  arms, 
to  exercise  my  power  therein."  Ixora  granted  him  also  this 
request ;  after  which,  Rawana  fixed  upon  Lanca  for  the  place 
of  his  residence,  and  fortified  himself  very  strongly  in  it ; 
when,  after  a  long  and  prudent  reign,  he  forgot  all  his  obli- 
gations to  Ixora,  and  would  have  obliged  his  subjects  to 
acknowledge  him  only  for  God.  Upon  this  Vishnu  assumed 
a  human  shape,  and  came  upon  the  earth  under  the  name  of 
Ram,  the  wife  of  a  Rajah,  bringing  him  into  the  world,  to 
chastise  Rawana's  insolence.  Ram  performed  several  won- 
derful exploits :  he  first  killed  Rawana,  who  had  metamor- 
phosed himself  into  a  stag ;  but  the  soul  of  the  cunning 
Rawana  immediately  quitted  the  stag,  and  went  into  the 
body  of  a  Faquir.  In  this  new  disguise  he  jJayed  Ram  a 
true  Faquir's  trick,  by  carrying  off  his  wife  Sitha  ;  but  Han- 
uman,  the  ape-god,  revenged  this  affront  which  Rawana, 
transformed  into  this  mock  devotee,  had  put  upon  Ram. 
Tlie  ape  made  a  dreadful  havoc  in  Lanca ;  nor  were  Rawana, 
or  the  giants,  his  subjects,  able  to  put  a  stop  to  it ;  and  when 
they,  by  the  virtue  of  certain  magical  words,  had  at  last 
found  out  the  secret  of  taking  Hanuman  prisoner,  they  nev- 
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ertheleas  could  not  put  him  to  deatli,  because  of  the  help 
that  Bam  continaally  afforded  him.  lUtwana  asked  the  ape 
by  what  means  his  strength  might  besubdned ;  but  the  ape 
imposed  upon  him,  by  telling  him  he  must  dip  his  tail  in 
oil,  sujTound  it  with  flax  or  hemp,  and  afterwards  set  fire  to 
it;  assuring  him  that  by  this  means  he  would  lose  his 
strength.  Hannman  being  thus  equipped,  set  fire  to  Rawa- 
na's  palace,  and  destroyed  part  of  Lanca.  We  have  taken 
a  particular  notice  of  this  incident,  because  of  its  great  re- 
semblance to  the  story  of  Samson,  and  shall  add,  that  Rawa- 
na's  obstinate  refusal  to  give  up  the  woman  he  had  carried 
off,  the  punishment  which  Bam  and  his  brother  Lekeman 
inflicted  upon  him  on  that  account,  and  Bam's  passage 
through  the  waters,  have  a  great  affinity  with  the  history  of 
Moses.  At  last  Bam  and  Lekeman  killed  Bawana  with  ar- 
rows ;  and  the  ape  Hanuman  fought  as  bravely  for  them  at 
this  juncture  as  he  had  done  on  former  occasions. 

The  nairatiTe  of  the  eighth  incarnation  includes  several 
particulars  which  bear  some  relation  to  the  life  of  Moses 
and  that  of  the  Blessed  Saviour.  Vishnu  became  man  under 
the  form  of  a  child,  called  in  the  Indian  legend  Kristna,  and 
was  rescued  from  the  fury  of  a  Rajah,  who  was  destined  to 
die  by  the  hand  of  a  child. 

In  the  ninth  incarnation  Vishnu  went  by  the  name  of 
Boiidhe,  in  order  to  reveal  himself  to  men.  This  Boiidhe, 
accoi-dinp  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Banians,  liad  neither  father 
nor  mother.  He  is  invisible,  and  all  spirit ;  but  whenever  he 
r»*v«ila  himself  to  his  faithful  sen'ants,  under  heaven,  he 
assumes  the  figure  under  which  AMshnu  is  worshipiK?d  by  the 
Rist  Indians.  Tliey  affirm  that  Boudhe,  who  is  the  mcnliator 
of  mankind,  prays  to  Mahtnlu  day  and  night  for  them. 

Tlie  Hindoos  l>eli«*ve  that  the  tenth  incarnation  is  still  to 
o>nie.  Vishnu  will  one  day  reveal  himself,  with  Kellenki, 
or  Reiki,  whi<'h  is  the  nanie  the  Brahmins  frive  to  a  white, 
winiL^fl  hf>rs*s  adom^Ml  with  rich  tnii>i)in,i2:s,  whom  they  suj)- 
j>€»SH  to  l)f»  in  th«*  li»'av«»ns.  Tli»»  hoi'sc  is  led  by  a  king,  who 
has  a  lifted  sjibn*  in  his  hand  ;  and  this  m«man*h  isundoubt- 
wlly  VLshnu.    The  hoi*s«^  has  always  his  right  foot  lifted  up; 
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but  whenever  he  shall  think  fit  to  set  it  down  upon  the  earth, 
*in  order  to  punish  the  impious  and  the  wicked,  it  will  then 
sink  under  the  weight  of  it.  The  serpent  Signag  shall  then 
no  longer  be  able  to  support  the  earth ;  the  tortoise,  op- 
pressed with  the  weight,  shall  plunge  to  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  and  mankind  in  general  shall  be  destroyed.  Such  will 
be  the  end  of  the  last  age  of  the  world ;  after  which  the  firat 
age  is  to  return  again. 

THE  MODERN  HINDOOS. 

The  sects  into  which  the  Hindoos  are  divided  at  the  pres- 
ent time  are  numerous ;  but  they  are  aU  of  modem  origin, 
and  most  of  them  differ  very  much  from  the  ancient  religion 
of  the  people  of  Hindostan.  Very  thorough  and  persistent 
efforts  have  been  made  to  establish  Christianity  throughout 
the  vast  country,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  India.  Missionary 
stations  were  opened  by  the  London  Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel  in  1727 ;  the  Baptist  Missionary  Soci- 
ety (England),  1793  ;  the  London  Missionary  Society,  1805  ; 
the  American  Board  of  Commissioners,  1812 ;  the  Wesleyan 
Missionary  Society,  1814 ;  the  Church  Missionary  Society, 
1815  ;  General  Baptist  Mission,  1822 ;  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land, 1830 ;  Established  Church  of  ScQtland*  1830 ; '  Basel 
Missionary  Society,  1830 ;  American  Presbyterian  Mission, 
1834;  and  the  American  Baptist  Mission,  1840.  In  1853 
there  were  forty-two  Roman  Catholic  priests  in  charge  of 
important  missions,  besides  a  large  number  of  assistants.  A 
native  Christian  population  of  94,145  was  reported  to  the 
British  Parliament  in  July  of  that  year,  with  250  native 
churches,  and  15,129  church  members.  In  June,  1869,  Dr. 
Fennelly,  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Madras,  reported 
that  there  were  in  that  Presidency  7  bishops,  565  priests, 
and  a  Catholic  population  of  683,218 ;  while  the  Archbishop 
of  Goa  had  under  his  care  72  priests  and  upward  of  90,000 
church  members.  Enumerations  to  ascertain  the  religious 
creed  of  the  inhabitants  of  India  were  taken  in  the  various 
provinces  during  the  years  1868  to  1876 — ^in  Berar  and 
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the  Punjab,  1868;  in  Oudli,  1809;  in  Ajmeit!  and  Coorg, 
1871 ;  and  in  the  remaining  province's  from  1872  to  1670, 
A  verification  of  all  these  returns,  with  tlie  results  of  the 
general  census  of  India,  furnished  the  fulh)wing  (-lassifica- 
tiou  of  the  leading  ci'eeds  In  the  provint^es  under  British 
adnunitftratiun : 

Ounfa.  Kmiibtn. 

Hludoca 1S1I,»18,6(}8 

Uahanuuiodaiis 40,B8S,53? 

Buddliisla 8.832,861 

fiUdu 1, 174.488 

Ohiiftiww 897.318 

OlliorCR«da 0.103.883 

Bdiglon  not  kiunrD 1,977.4UU 

SotaL lB9,llB,Baj 


CHAPTER  VL 
THE  PAGAN  NATIONS. 

The  Thibetians  and  Tartars— The  Grand  Lama— Disposition  of  the  Dead- 
Idols  of  Scattered  Tartar  Tribes— Marriage  and  Funeral  Ceremonies. 


THE  THIBETIANS  AND  TARTARS. 

THE  name  of  the  Grand  Lama  is  given  to  the  sovereign 
pontiff,  or  high-priest,  of  the  Thibetian  Tartars^  who 
resides  at  Patoli,  a  vast  palace  on  a  mountain  near  the  banks 
of  Barampooter,  about  seven  miles  from  Lahassa.  The  foot 
of  this  mountain  is  inhabited  by  20,000  lamas,  or  priests,  who 
have  their  separate  apartments  around  the  mountain ;  and, 
according  to  their  respective  qualities,  are  i^laced  nearer,  or 
at  a  greater  distance  from,  the  sovereign  pontiff.  He  is  not 
only  worshipped  by  the  Thibetians,  but  also  is  the  great  ob- 
ject of  adoration  for  the  vaiious  tribes  of  heathen  Tartars  who 
roam  through  the  vast  tract  of  continent  which  stretches  from 
the  banks  of  the  Wolga  to  Corea,  on  the  sea  of  Japan.  He.  is 
not  only  the  sovereign  pontiff,  the  vicegerent  of  the  Deity 
on  earth,  but  the  more  remote  Tartars  are  said  to  absolutely 
regard  him  as  the  Deity  himself,  and  call  him  God,  the  ever- 
lasting Father  of  Heaven.  They  believe  him  to  be  immortal, 
and  endowed  with  all  knowledge  and  virtue.  Every  year 
they  come  up  from  different  parts  to  worship,  and  make  rich 
offerings  at  his  shrine.  Even  the  emperor  of  China,  who  is 
a  Manchou  Tartar,  does  not  fail  in  acknowledgments  to  him 
in  his  religious  capacity ;  and  he  actually  entertains,  at  a 
great  expense  in  the  palace  of  Pekin,  an  inferior  Lama, 
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deputed  as  his  nuncio  from  Thibet.  The  Gitod  Lama^  it  has 
been  said,  is  never  to  be  seen  but  in  a  secret  place  of  his  pal- 
aoe»  amidst  a  great  nnmber  of  lamps,  sitting  cross-legged  on 
a  cushion,  and  decked  in  every  part  with  gold  and  predons 
stones ;  where  at  a  distance  the  people  prostrate  themselves 
before  him,  it  not  being  lawful  for  any  so  much  as  to  kiss  his 
feet  He  returns  not  the  least  sign  of  respect,  nor  ever  speaks 
even  to  the  greatest  princes ;  but  only  lays  his  hand  ux>on 
their  heads,  and  they  are  fully  persuaded  they  receive  from 
thence  a  full  forgiveness  of  all  their  sins. 

Besides  his  religious  influence  and  authority,  the  Grand 
Lama  is  possessed  of  unlimited  power  throughout  his  dopain- 
ions,  which  are  very  extensive.  The  inferior  Lamas,  who  form 
the  most  numerous,  as  well  as  the  most  x>owerful  body  in  the 
state,  have  the  priesthood  entirely  in  their  hands ;  and,  be- 
sides, fill  up  many  monastic  orders,  which  are  held  in  great 
veneration  among  them.  The  whole  country,  like  Italy, 
abounds  with  priests ;  and  they  entirely  subsist  on  the  great 
number  of  rich  presents  which  are  sent  them  from  the  utmost 
extent  of  Tortary,  from  the  empire  of  the  Great  Mogul,  and 
from  almost  all  parts  of  the  Indies.  The  opinion  of  those  who 
are  reputed  the  most  Orthodox  amonp:  the  Thibetians  is,  that 
when  the  Grand  Lama  seems  to  die,  either  of  old  age  or  in- 
firmity, his  soul,  in  fact,  only  quits  a  local  habitation,  to  look 
for  another,  younger  or  l)etter ;  and  it  is  discovered  again  in 
the  IxKiy  of  some  child  by  certain  tokens,  kno\^Ti  only  to  the 
liamas  or  i)ri*.»sts,  in  which  order  he  always  appears. 

Though  in  the  grand  soven^ignty  of  the  Lamas,  the  tem- 
I)oral  p<jwer  has  l>een  occjusionally  separated  from  the  spirit- 
ual by  slight  revolutions,  they  have  always  been  united  again 
after  a  time  ;  so  that  in  Tliiln^t  the  whole  constituticm  rests 
on  tin*  imjHTial  i)ontificate  in  a  manner  elsewhere  unknown. 
For  :L»i  the  Thilx^tians  supi)ose  the  (i nnid  I^ama  is  animated 
by  the  g(Kl  Shaka,  or  Fo,  who  at  the  d<rease  of  cme  Ijtima 
transniigrat4-s  into  the  next,  and  cimsecnites  him  an  image 
of  the  <livinity,  the  descending  chain  of  llamas  is  continuinl 
dowTi  from  him  in  fixed  degrees  of  sanctity :  so  that  a  more 
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toms,  and  institutions,  than  actually  reigns  over  this  country, 
cannot  be  conceived.  The  supreme  manager  of  temporal 
affairs  is  no  more  than  the  viceroy  of  the  sovereign  priest, 
who,  conformable  to  the  dictates  of  his  religion,  dweUs  in 
divine  tranquillity  in  a  building  that  is  both  temple  and  pal- 
ace. If  some  of  his  votaries,  in  modem  times,  have  disi)ensed 
with  the  adoration  of  his  person,  still  certain  real  modifica- 
tions of  the  Shaka  religion  is  the  only  faith  they  profess,  the 
only  religion  they  follow.  The  state  of  sanctity  which  that 
religion  inculcates,  consists  in  monastic  confidence,  absence 
of  thought,  and  the  perfect  repose  of  nonentity. 

The  chief  object  of  worship  in  this  country,  is  the  same 
which  in  China  is  called  Fo,  but  by  the  Lamas  in  Thibet,  La. 
This  prince,  who  was  bom  1,026  years  before  Christ,  and 
reigned  in  a  part  of  India  called  Chantyencho,  or  as  others  say, 
Si-tyen,  gave  himself  out  to  be  God,  assuming  human  flesh ; 
and  when  he  died,  it  was  believed  that  he  only  withdrew  for 
a  while,  and  would  appear  again  in  a  determinate  time :  as 
he  actually  did,  if  the  testimony  of  his  devout  disciples,  the 
writings  of  the  primitive  fathers  among  them,  and,^  in  short, 
the  tradition  and  authority  of  the  whole  church,  from  age  to 
age,  down  to  the  present,  are  at  all  to  be  regarded  in  proof. 
To  keep  up  this  belief  in  his  immortality,  the  Lamas,  after  his 
death,  seek,  throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  for  another  x)er- 
son,  as  like  unto  him,  in  all  respects,  as  may  be,  to  supply 
his  place ;  and  thus,  it  is  held,  he  has  undergone  a  new  resur- 
rection, or  incarnation,  seven  times  since  his  first  appearance. 
Bemier  relates  the  matter  thus,  as  he  had  it  from  a  Lama 
physician :  When  the  Great  Lama  is  old,  and  ready  to  die, 
he  assembles  his  council,  and  declares  to  them,  that  now  he 
was  passing  into  the  body  of  a  little  child,  lately  bom ;  that 
when  this  child,  who  was  bred  up  with  gre^t  care,  was  six  or 
seven  years  of  age,  they  (by  way  of  trial)  laid  before  him  a 
parcel  of  household  goods  mixed  with  his  own,  which  he 
readily  distinguished  from  the  rest ;  and  this,  he  said,  was 
a  manifest  proof  of  the  transmigration. 

The  Great  Lama's  color  is  red ;  but  as  the  emperor  of  China 
luu9  gained  some  footing  in  Thibet,  those  of  his  party,  as  well 
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asall  the  Mongol  ixnd  Kullui  hiiiiiiLs,  wwir  yellow.  Bmitirik, 
speaking  ot  the»e  latter,  ob»*!rv(w,  tluit.  (.key  go  habited  In 
long  yellow  robes,  with  great  sleeves,  which  tliey  bind  about 
thtjir  wab^t  with  a  giniie  of  the  same  color,  tiro  flngfrs  broad. 
Tliey  ha\e  the  liejul  and  beard  shaved  very  close.and  wejir 
vrHow  hats.  Tliey  always  carry  a  great  pair  of  Ixsida  of 
(•ond,  or  yellow  amber,  in  their  hands,  which  they  turn  in- 
««santly  between  their  fingers,  saying  prayers  to  themselves 
otter  their  manner.  Tlie  nuns  wear  very  nearly  the  same 
dnaM,  excepting  that  they  wear  bonnets  («lged  with  fur,  in- 
stead of  hf^  which  the  Lanuuj  weiu-. 

The  rdi^OQ  of  the  Chinese  and  Russian  Tai-tai-  tribeH  ia  a 
mixtare  of  I^imaism,  Islamitin,  and  UentooLsm,  imrtaking.  In 
KHne  cases,  also  of  a  resemblance  to  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Grw-k  and  Roman  Chui-ches.  The  idolatrous  trilws  princi- 
jKilty  follow  the  worship  of  the  Grand  I^ima ;  but  mt-n  a 
gnmer  speciea  of  idolatry  ia  fcdlowwl  by  some  of  the  'i'sirlara, 
(urticiilarly  tie  Cossncks,  who  inhabit  the  Ifortlers  of  (71iina. 
^<nae  at  the  grossest  idolaters  worahip  Ilttte  rude  iniageB, 
which  gwuemlly  consist  of  a  small  bit  of  ivood  a  few  inches 
in  lengU) ;  tlic  up]>er  ]>art  is  ronnded  otf,  nnd  adorned  with 
■"ime  nidi'  amrks  to  rcHciuble  the  human  featnres,  nnd  being 
thus  preparetl,  the  figui-e  is  dressod  up  in  rags.  In  tine 
wfalher  and  prosperous  seasons,  they  caress  these  ragged 
deities,  but  are  apt  to  treat  them  very  roughly  when  the  con- 
trarj'  happens. 

Others  of  the  Tartars  profess  a  l>elief  in  the  existence  of 
one  supreme  Ood,  the  creator  of  all  things,  who  has  divided 
tile  government  nf  the  world,  and  the  destiny  of  men,  among  a 
pvat  nnml>er  of  subaltern  divinities,  who  are  left  to  act  accor- 
ding to  their  own  pleasure,  and  consequently  whose  favor  it  is 
nf-ofwarj-  to  obtain  by  sp«'ci:il  acts  of  homage  and  attention. 

It  is  the  custom  amonj;  some  of  the  Tailar  nations  to  Inini 
their  dead,  and  inter  their  ashes  on  an  eminence,  upon  which 
they  raise  a  heaji  of  stones,  and  ]>l:ice  on  it  little  Iwinners; 
but  the  gniiter  part  of  the  Pagan  Tai-tai-s  bury  their  dead, 
and  with  rach  man  his  Ix-st  Imrse  and  movablt-s,  for  his  use 
in  the  other  world.     On  sonn"  of  tli*'  skirts  of  the  villages 
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are  seen  tombs,  which  are  larger  and  better  built  than  the 
houses.  Each  of  them  encloses  three,  four,  or  five  biers,  of  a 
neat  workmanship,  ornamented  with  Chinese  stuflfs,  some 
pieces  of  which  are  brocade.  Bows,  arrows,  lines,  and,  in 
general,  the  most  valuable  articles  belonging  to  these  peo- 
ple, are  suspended  in  the  interior  of  the  monuments,  the 
wooden  door  of  which  is  closed  with  a  bar,  supported  at  its 
extremities  by  two  props. 

Although  no  external  distinction  seems  to  exist  between 
the  living  inhabitants,  yet  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the 
dead,  whose  ashes  repose  in  a  style  of  greater  or  less  mag- 
nificence, according  to  their  wealth.  It  is  probable  that  the 
labor  of  a  long  life  would  scarcely  defray  the  expense  of  one 
of  these  sumptuous  mausolea,  which,  however,  bear  no  com- 
parison with  the  monuments  of  more  civilized  people.  The 
bodies  of  the  poorest  inhabitants  are  exi)osed  in  the  open 
air,  on  a  bier,  placed  on  a  stage,  supported  by  stakes.  They 
all  appear  to  hold  their  dead  in  great  veneration,  and  to  em- 
ploy the  whole  of  their  industiy  and  ingenuity  in  procuring 
them  an  honorable  burial.  They  are  interred  with  their 
clothes  on,  and  the  arms  and  implements  that  they  made  use 
of  when  alive. 

The  Mongols  on  the  frontiers  of  China  have  built  several 
temples  in  the  countries  which  they  inhabit.  One  of  these 
is  near  the  river  Tchikoi.  It  was  formerly  their  principal 
temple,  and  the  Lama  who  oflBciated  there  had  the  superin- 
tendence of  all  the  others.  There  is  another  spacious  edifice 
of  this  kind,  twenty-five  versts  from  the  town  of  Selinginsk, 
to  the  southwest  of  the  lake  of  Kulling  Noor,  which  pos- 
sesses the  supremacy  over  four  others.  The  Bouraits  and 
Bourettes,  of  Mongol  origin,  were  not  knowTi  until  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  period  of  the  conquest  of  the  west  part 
of  Siberia  by  the  Russians.  They  also  reside  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  China,  in  the  government  of  Irkutzk,  along  the  An- 
gara and  the  Lena,  to  the  south  of  Lake  Baikal,  and  in  Da- 
ouria.  Still  attached  to  a  roving  life,  they  have  no  other 
habitations  than  huts  made  with  poles,  and  covered  with 
pieces  of  felt  tied  with  hair  ropes. 
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Tho  ruliglon  of  the  Bom-aits  is  a  mixture  ol  Lamaisni  and 
StuLiimnism.  In  tlieir  lmt.s  they  have  wooduu  idols,  naked 
or  (■lolhwl ;  others  are  of  felt,  tin,  or  lauib's-skin  ;  and  othera 
again  nide  daiibings  with  soot  by  the  Shamans,  who  give 
them  arbitrary  names.  ITie  women  are  not  allowed  to  ap- 
proarh  or  to  pass  before  them,  'flie  Boiirait,  when  he  goes 
ont,  or  returns  to  his  hut,  twws  to  his  idols,  and  this  is  al- 
mosn  the  only  daily  mark  of  respect  he  pays  them.  He  an- 
nually celebrates  two  festivals  in  honor  of  them,  and  at  these 
men  only  have  a  right  to  be  present.  The  priests  pi-eside  at 
a  Macrifioo.  A  sheep  is  commonly  chosen  for  the  victim, 
which  they  slaughter  by  rijjping  open  the  belly.  The  heart 
b  then  taken  out,  and  the  Shaman  places  a  small  flock  of 
wool  rut  from  the  back  in  the  lungs,  which  ceremony  is  de- 
idgoed  to  preserve  the  other  sheep  from  all  kinds  of  diseases, 
Tho  Beah  is  ofcerwai-ds  separated  from  the  bones,  dressed, 
and  set  before  the  idols,  where  it  is  left  the  whole  time  the 
^lanian  is  singing.  When  he  has  Bnisbed,  he  repeats  fresh 
prayers,  with  abundance  of  ceremonies,  tlirowing  into  tho 
fire  fotir  H[xx>nful8  of  broth,  and  as  many  small  pieces  of 
meat ;  the  rest  is  distributed  among  the  company.  Before 
hf  dumiiHSf-s  the  a-ssembly,  the  priests  sing  and  accompany  it 
wiih  shivering,  leaping,  and  howling,  pronouncing  the 
names  of  different  demons,  which  makes  the  Bouraits  believe 
that  he  is  cursing  them,  and  will  thereby  prevent  those 
spirits  from  injuring  them  or  their  herds.  Particular  sacri- 
fices take  place  on  occasions  of  a  journey,  sickness,  or  acci- 
dent. 

The  Jukogaies,  who  are  inhabitants  of  the  parts  adjacent 
to  the  Lena,  pay  divine  honors  to  their  dead,  aJft«r  they  have 
hung  up  and  dried  their  skeletons  in  the  air,  and  adorned 
them  with  necklaces  made  of  gla,ss,  Tlie  Jukutzes  seem  to 
acknowledge  the  existence  of  a  god.  who  is  their  creator  and 
preser\-er,  and  the  all-wise  disposer  of  good  and  evil.  They 
have  an  annual  festival,  which  they  celebrate  every  spring  with 
a  great  degret?  of  solemnity — that  is,  by  kindling  a  large  lK>n- 
fire,  which  must  I»e  kept  u]i  as  long  as  the  festival  lasts,  and 
abstaining  the  whole  time  from  all  kinds  of  liquors,  they 
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being  destined  only  .for  libations,  which  consist  in  pouring 
their  common  drink  eastward  into  the  fire. 

There  are  some  Calmones-Bai^abinski,  who  have  a  clumsy 
wooden  idol  for  their  god,  dressed  like  a  merry-andrew,  in  a 
party-colored  coat.  Tliis  idol  is  locked  up  in  a  cabinet,  when 
they  are  indolent  and  inactive  at  home :  but  they  take  it 
along  with  them  when  they  go  hunting  or  coursing  in  the 
fields.  On  public  occasions  he  is  carried  in  procession  in  an 
open  chariot,  which  is  kept  for  such  particular  purposes, 
and  the  first  animal  which  is  met  with  is  sacrificed  to  his 
honor.  If  the  chase  has  proved  successful,  the  idol,  at  their 
retura,  is  placed  in  his  niche  at  the  very  summit  of  a  hut, 
which  is  adorned  from  top  to  bottom,  before,  behind,  and  on 
each  side,  with  marten-skins  and  sable-skins,  the  spoils  of 
the  chase ;  and  these  hang  there  till  the  weather  perfectly 
destroys  them. 

The  Tunguses,  who  are  inhabitants  of  almost  all  the  east- 
em  parts  of  Siberia,  practice  the  same  kind  of  idolatrous 
worship.  They  acknowledge  a  god,  who  is  called  Saham- 
man,  the  creator  of  all  things ;  but  they  never  make  their 
sui)plications  to  him  in  times  of  distress,  whether  public  or 
private ;  but  they  pay  their  devotions  to  some  particular 
wooden  idols,  of  about  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  carved  only 
with  a  knife,  which  are  treated  with  veneration  or  contempt, 
accordingly  as  they  give  their  adorers  occasion  either  to  ex- 
postulate with  or  applaud  them. 

The  Wogultzes,  as  well  as  the  Tunguses,  entertain  some 
idea  of  a  god,  who  created  all  things.  They  acknowledge, 
likewise,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  believe  that  the 
wicked  Avill  then  be  punished,  and  Xhe  righteous  be  rewarded. 
Their  public  worship  consists  in  assembling  once  a  year, 
about  autumn,  to  sacrifice  in  an  adjacent  wood  one  animal 
of  every  species.  After  which  they  hang  up  their  skins  on 
the  most  beautiful  trees  in  the  forest,  and  prostrate  them- 
selves before  them.  This  annual  festival  concludes  with  re- 
galing themselves  on  the  flesh  of  their  sacrifices  ;  aft^r  which 
they  return  home,  and  think  themselves  discharged  from  all 
religious  duties  for  the  current  year. 
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The  Circasaian  Tiirtarw  ar*»  rtfukoatid  as  Mohanimodftiia  aiul 
Greeks^  there  Iwitig  sevfiriU  of  bcjtb  those  |)ersiiasions  among 
them;  itlolatrj-,  nevertUisless,  has  a  prevailing  power  over 
thf»m.  A\*h«n  any  person  oi  tiistinction  among  tlieni  dies, 
they  jaicrifice  a  he-goat,  hang  np  his  skin  nimn  a  high  ]K)Ib 
in  the  middle  of  the  town,  and  Pome  one  after  unothor  to  pay 
it  iliviuo  adoration.  This  skin  in  never  taken  down  till  some 
other  pcreon  of  dirtinction  die« ;  and  fhen  they  jint  a  IreMli 
one  in  its  place.  John  tie  Luca,  In  his  account,  infonns  us 
tlwl  tht-y  saerifiw  rama,  and  tall  those  victims  Cnrbans ;  and, 
mopwvpr,  that  the  placew  where  the  sacrifices  are  made  are 
dt-eme'l  do  sacrefl,  that  the  most  determined  thief  among 
tlieni  will  never  venture  to  touch  the  liasl-  thing  that  Is  car- 
ried If)  them. 

Tlje  Ostiaes.  who  inhaliit  the  southern  parts  of  the  Sa- 
moides,  fnnn  the  Irtis  and  Oby  to  the  river  Jenitzea,  have 
likewise  two  sorin  of  idols ;  ho  that  in  all  i)robah!Itty  it  in  a 
rpceireii  rtistom  all  overTartary.  This,  on  tiie  whole,  does 
ont  diflfi^r  from  the  praetleo  of  all  other  known  idolaters, 
who  never  fall  to  add  to  their  public  gods  their  lares  and 
puaniinn  deities.  Their  public  idols  are.  for  the  roost  part, 
plrK-iy]  on  the  top  of  the  mast  boflufifiil  mountains  they  eim 
Mini,  or  in  t)ie  iiiiilrlle  of  their  foiv.sl.s,  in  smiill  wooih-ii  hiils, 
with  romniodioHs  apartments  rontigiious  to  them,  in  whieh 
th**y  dejiosit  the  l»f)nes  of  thost'  animals  which  have  l>een 
s:iiTifirf<i  ill  lumor  of  their  idols.  They  have  no  stated  days 
nor  hours  fur  tlie  regular  performance  of  their  sacrilices. 
Tln-y  only  supplicate  iheir  gods  wlien  they  stand  in  need  of 
their  assist:! nee,  Tlii'ir  priests  have  no  regular  call  or  onli- 
natiMu:  pvfry  ancient  hoti.sekeei)er  having  sufficient  au- 
ih"riiy  of  liis  own  to  exercise  the  juiesthood.  And,  ae- 
ciinlingly,  tin*  woi-ship  of  tlieir  public  idols  is  somewhat 
m<>rp  n-golar.  as  it  is  instituted  by  an  authority  mom  ancient 
and  lifttfr  known.  They  nre  pectdiarly  fond  of  tlu's<>  idols, 
and  the  go<Ml  oM  men  recommend  them  to  their  childn-n. 
TliPir  sacrifices  consist  in  the  fat  of  fish,  and  in  animals  of 
various  kinih*.  The  victim  is  ex]io.scd  in  the  i>resence  of  the 
guds,  with  its  legs  tied,  and  :iiter  that  the  celebrant,  or 
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officiating  priest,  lays  before  them,  in  the  warmest  terms, 
the  petitions  of  their  humble  supplicants.  It  is  almost  a 
universal  custom  among  the  Tartars  to  hang  up  the  head, 
feet,  tail,  and  skin  of  the  victim  upon  some  particular  trees ; 
to  regale  themselves  with  the  flesh,  and  to  sing  before  and 
after  their  solemn  entertainment.  After  this  they  rub  the 
mouth  of  the  idol  with  the  remaining  fat  of  the  sacrifice. 

The  Samoides  are  idolaters,  as  well  as  the  Ostiacs,  but 
much  more  savage  and  unpolished.  They  adore  the  sun  and 
the  moon,  to  which  they  add  some  idols,  wrought  in  such 
an  artless  manner  that  it  would  be  scarcely  imagined  they 
had  any  intention  to  resemble  the  human  species.  These 
idols  are  either  kept  in  their  proper  huts,  or  somewhere 
near  them,  or  hung  upon  their  choicest  trees.  They  ac- 
knowledge, according  to  De  Bruyn,  one  Supreme  Being 
called  Heya. 

The  Czeremissian  Tartars,  who  dwell  on  the  borders  of  the 
Wolga,  beyond  Casan,  acknowledge  one  God,  who  is  im- 
mortal, and  the  author  of  all  good ;  and  they  believe  that 
there  are  evil  spirits,  or  demons,  who  are  the  professed  ene- 
mies of  mankind,  and  take  delight  in  tonnenting  them  as 
long  as  they  live ;  for  which  reason  they  offer  up  sacrifices 
to  them,  in  order  to  appease  their  wrath,  and  tempt  them,  if 
possible,  not  to  injure  them.  They  take  particular  care  to  go 
in  pilgrimage  to  a  place  which  is  called  Nemda,  and  to  per- 
foiTO  several  other  acts  of  devotion  to  their  honor.  Thither 
they  carry  their  oblations  to  those  malignant  beings,  and 
never  presume  to  go  empty-handed,  being  fully  persuaded, 
that  those  who  are  so  imprudent  as  to  carry  nothing  with 
them  will  infallibly  pine  away,  and  die  at  last  of  some 
lingering  distemper.  The  sacrifices  which  are  peculiarly 
devoted  to  their  deity  are  either  oxen  or  horses. 

MARRIAGE  AND  FUNERAL  CEREMONIES. 

There  is  nothing  very  remarkable  in  the  courtship  of 
these  people.  Among  the  Ostiacs,  the  lover  sends  one  of 
his  friends  to  his  mistress's  father,  in  order  to  agree  about 
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the  price,  and  when  the  bargain  is  actually  made,  the  in- 
tended father-in-law  covenants  to  surrender  and  yield  up 
his  daughter  at  the  expiration  of  a  certain  term  therein 
Umited ;  and  during  the  whole  courtship,  he  must  not,  on 
any  account  whatsoever,  presume  to  pay  hia  mistress  a  visit. 
When  he  pays  his  respects  to  her  father  or  mother,  he  goes 
buckward  into  their  house  ;  not  presuming  to  look  them  in 
the  tace ;  and,  aa  a  further  testimony  of  hia  esteem  and  sub- 
nilasiou,  turns  his  head  on  one  side  whenever  he  speaks  to 
them.  At  the  expiration  of-  the  tei-m  of  Ms  conrtship,  the 
fotber,  according  to  his  contract,  surrenders  his  daughter  to 
his  son-in-law,  and  at  the  same  time  recommends  them  to  a 
happy  union,  as  the  fundamental  article  of  wedlock. 

The  Ostiar,  as  a  trial  of  his  wife's  honor,  cuts  a  handful 
of  hair  oif  a  bear's  skin,  and  presents  it  to  her.  If  she  bo 
virtuoas,  she  act-epta  of  the  offer  without  the  least  reluc- 
tance ;  but  if  she  be  conscious  of  her  own  inconstancy,  she 
ingeniously  refuses  to  touch  it ;  whereupon  her  husband 
inimeduttely  puts  her  away ;  and  that  is  all  the  ill  conse- 
quence that  attends  her  improprieties.  Besides,  she  has  the 
liberty  to  marry  whom  she  pleases  after  such  separation. 
Tliht  Ingenious  confession  of  their  wives  is  owing  to  tlieir 
dnnud  of  bi'ing  torn  to  pieces  by  the  paws  of  the  very  bear, 
the  hairs  of  whose  hide  are  made  use  of  as  an  expedient  to 
prove  their  chastity  or  falsehood.  This  bear,  according  to 
their  notion,  revives  at  the  expiration  of  three  years,  in 
order  to  devour  the  bride  who  is  perjured  and  inconstant. 

The  mourning  of  children  for  their  parents,  among  the 
Tartars,  consists  p'-nenilly  in  weeping  over  them  for  several 
days  successively  ;  and  during  ail  that  rime  ihey  are  obliged 
to  abstain  from  all  manner  of  amusements,  and  from  the 
society  of  women  for  several  months.  The  child  must  inter 
his  father  or  mother  with  all  the  funeral  pomp  and  so- 
lemnity of  which  his  circumstances  will  admit,  and  pay  hia 
annual  respects  to  their  re8i)ective  tombs,  which  must  be  at- 
tended not  only  with  tears,  but  loud  lamentations.  These 
people  make  provision  for  their  dead,  and  supply  them 
irith  a  variety  of  apparel.     The  Timguses  hang  their  dead 
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upon  some  particular  trees,  and  there  leave  them  until  they 
have  nothing  but  skin  and  bone  remaining ;  then  they  inter 
them.  The  Jukogaies,  likewise,  hang  up  their  deceased  re- 
lations in  the  very  same  manner,  and  when  their  skeletons 
are  perfectly  dry,  adorn  them  with  coral  and  little  pieces  of 
painted  glass.  Afterwards  they  cany  tliem  in  solemn  pro- 
cession round  theii*  houses,  and  revere  them  as  idols. 

The  Ostiacs  either  bury  theii-  dead,  or  hide  both  them  and 
their  bow^s,  aiTows,  implements  of  household,  and  provisions., 
in  the  snow.  A  widow,  to  testify  her  unfeigned  sorrow  for 
the  loss  of  her  husband,  takes  an  idol,  di'esses  it  up  in  the 
deceased's  clothes,  lays  it  in  the  bed  with  her,  and  affects  to 
have  it  always  before  her  eyes,  in  order  to  aggravate  her 
grief,  and  bring  her  departed  liusl)and  to  her  remembrance. 
The  widows  of  the  Ostiacs  kiss  the  idols  of  their  deceased 
husbands,  and  honor  them  as  partnei-s  of  their  beds  during 
a  whole  year,  and  then  they  are  looked  \x\)on  as  encum- 
brances, and  thrown  neglected  into  some  corner  of  the  house. 

The  Samoides  hang  their  deceased  infants,  who  have  not 
attained  the  age  of  one  year,  upon  ti'ees ;  but  they  inter  be- 
tween two  boards  those  who  are  of  a  more  advanced  age. 
They  drown  or  otherwise  make  away  with  those  relations 
who  are  superannuated,  infirm,  and  wiio  have  become  a  bur- 
den to  themselves  and  all  about  them.  Near  the  place  where 
they  bury  their  dead,  they  hang  up  their  fire-arms,  their 
hatchets,  their  hammers,  and,  in  shoi-t,  all  the  other  imple- 
ments which  they  made  use  of  during  their  lives. 

All  these  people  in  general  acknowledge  the  doctrine  of 
the  metempsychosis,  but  in  two  different  acceptations.  Some 
are  of  opinion  that  the  very  souls  transmigrate  from  one  body 
into  another ;  others  that  there  is  no  other  transmigration 
than  that  of  the  operations  and  faculties  belonging  to  the 
soul  of  the  deceased.  Tliese  last,  in  all  probability,  imagine 
that  there  is  only  an  emanation  of  Wrtues,  because  they  con- 
found the  body  and  the  soul  together. 
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TUE   POLYNESIANS. 

POLYNESIA  is  a  name  given  by  geojrraphers  to  the 
great  body  of  islands  scattered  over  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
between  Australasia  and  the  Phili]*[)ine8,  and  tlie  American 
Continent.  It  extends  from  lat.  35°  N,  to  50°  S. ;  and  from 
long.  170"  to  230"  B. ;  an  extent  of  5,000  milea  from  nnrtli  in 
HOtith.  and  3,600  from  west  to  east.  It  includes,  therefore, 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  the  Marquesas,  Navigators',  Society, 
Muigrave,  Friendly,  Ladrone,  Pelew  Isles,  the  Carolines, 
Pitraim's  Island,  etc, 

A  ffeneral  similarity  in  respect  to  the  objects  of  religions 
worsliip,  a-i  well  as  the  forms  of  practices,  is  observed  throiigh- 
ont  the  whole  of  Polynesia  ;  although  some  differences  may 
l<e  found  I>etween  groups  of  islands,  and  even  between  islands 
belonging  to  the  same  group. 

The  supreme  deity  of  Polynesia,  who  was  generally  re- 
gardwl  as  the  cn'iitor  of  the  world,  and  the  jmrent  of  gods 
and  men,  had  different  names  in  different  groups.  By  the 
Tahitians  he  was  railed  Taiiroa  ;  by  the  Ilawaiians,  Tanaroa  ; 
and  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Western  Isles,  Tangaloa.  Ac- 
cording to  one  of  the  legends  of  the  Tahitian  mythology, 
Taaroa  was  born  of  Night,  or  proceeded  from  Chaos,  as  did 
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his  consort  Ofeufeumaiterai.  Oro,  the  great  national  idol  of 
Raitea,  Tahiti,  Eimeo,  and  some  other  islands,  was  the  son 
of  the  foregoing.  Oro  took  a  goddess  to  wife,  who  became 
the  mother  of  two  sons.  These  four  male  and  two  female 
deities  constituted  their  divinities  of  the  highest  rank.  This 
was  the  catalogue  furnished  the  missionaries  by  the  priests 
of  Tahiti.  Other  gods  of  high  and  uncreated  order,  however, 
are  mentioned,  as  Raa,  Tane,  etc.  Besides  the  above  they 
had  numerous  other  inferior  deities. 

The  image  of  Taaroa  cannot  well  be  described.  It  may  be 
stated,  however,  in  respect  to  one,  which  was  taken  from  the 
temple  at  Rurutu,  that  it  bore  some  resemblance  to  the  hu- 
man figure.  It  was  about  four  feet  high  and  twelve  or  fifteen 
inches  broad,  and  was  carved  out  of  a  solid  piece  of  close, 
white,  durable  wood.  On  his  face  and  body  a  great  number 
of  images  were  formed,  denoting  the  number  of  gods  which 
had  proceeded  from  him.  The  image  was  hollow,  and  within 
was  found  a  number  of  small  idols.  In  the  Sandwich  Islands 
there  was  a  resemblance  among  all  their  idols.  The  head 
had  generally  a  horrid  appearance,  the  mouth  being  large 
and  usually  extended  wide,  exhibiting  a  row  of  large  teeth, 
resembling  the  cogs  in  the  wheel  of  an  engine,  and  adapted 
to  excite  terror  rather  than  inspire  confidence.  Some  of  these 
idols  were  of  stone ;  others  were  composed  of  wicker-work 
covered  with  red  feathers. 

The  Polynesian  temples  were  of  three  classes — natural, 
local,  and  domestic.  In  the  first  were  deposited  their  prin- 
cipal idols,  and  in  and  around  them  were  held  their  great 
festivals.  The  second  belonged  to  the  several  districts ;  the 
third  were  appropriated  to  the  worship  of  their  household 
gods.  In  the  South  Sea  Islands  the  name  of  their  temples 
was  Marae.  These  were  buildings  of  a  rude  construction, 
and  resembled  oratories  more  than  temples. 

The  worship  of  the  Polynesians  consisted  of  prayers,  offer- 
ings, and  sacrifices.  In  their  prayers  they  addressed  their 
gods  either  in  a  kneeling  posture,  cross-legged,  or  crouching. 
Like  the  Pharisees  in  the  days  of  our  Saviour,  they  extended 
their  supplications  to  a  great  length,  and  used  many  repeti- 
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tionsy  thereby  hoping  to  recommend  themselveB  to  the  special 
notice  of  the  deity.  Their  ofFerings  consisted  of  fowls,  fishes, 
beasts  of  the  field,  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  manufactures  of 
various  kinds.  When  animals  were  offered  they  were  gen- 
erally whole,  but  fruits  were  commonly  dressed.  Portions 
of  the  offerings  were  considered  so  sacredas  not  to  be  eaten ; 
the  remainder  was  monox)olized  by  the  priests  and  other 
sacred  persons,  who  were  privileged  to  eat  of  the  sacrifices. 
Human  victims  were  formerly  offered  in  great  numbers^ 
especially  in  seasons  of  war,  at  great  national  festivals,  dur- 
ing the  illness  of  their  rulers,  and  on  the  erection  qf  thdr 
temples.  When  an  individual  had  been  selected  for  sacri- 
fice, the  family  to  which  he  belonged  was  said  to  be  tabu, 
i.  e.,  devoted ;  and  hence,  if  another  victim  was  wanted,  it 
was  likely  to  be  taken  from  such  a  family.  When  the  per- 
son was  about  to  be  sacrificed,  he  was  generally  murdered  at 
a  moment  when  he  was  little  expecting  the  stroke.  As  soon 
as  dead,  his  body  was  placed  in  a  long  basket  and  carried  to 
the  temple.  Here  it  was  offered,  not  by  burning  it,  but  by 
placing  it  before  the  idol.  After  a  variety  of  ceremonies  by 
the  priest  the  body  was  wrapi)ed  in  a  basket  of  cocoanut- 
leaves,  and  frequently  dei)osited  on  the  branches  of  a  neigh- 
boring tree.  Here  having  remained  a  considerable  time,  dur- 
ing whi<'h  it  became  dry  and  shrivelled,  it  was  taken  down, 
and  the  bones  were  buried  beneath  the  wide  i)avement  of 
the  Marae. 

WHien  a  i>erson  died,  the  first  object  was  to  ascertain  the 
cause  of  his  death,  as  the  ceremonies  which  followed  varied 
accortlingly.  These  ceremonies  being  i)erformed,  the  l)ody 
was  disi)osed  of.  In  case  of  a  chief,  or  person  of  rank,  the 
IkxIv  was  preserved ;  but  all  otl  ers  were  buried.  When 
alKjut  to  l)e  interred,  the  cori)se  was  placed  in  a  sitting  ih)S- 
ture,  with  the  knees  elevated,  the  face  pressed  down  l)etween 
the  knnes,  the  hands  fastened  under  the  legs,  and  the  whole 
bfxly  X'mhX  with  a  cord.  The  interment  usually  took  place  on 
the  day  the  person  die<l,  or  that  following.  During  the  in- 
t<*nal  which  ela])sM  l)etween  (h^ith  and  burial,  the  sun'iving 
friends  watched  the  cori)se,  indulging  their  grief  in  loud  and 
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bitter  lamentations,  and  cutting  themselves  with  sharks^ 
teeth.  The  bodies  of  their  chiefs  were  embalmed,  and  after- 
wards i)reserved  in  houses  erected  for  that  i)iirpose. 

The  religious  system  of  the  Samoans  differed  essentially 
from  that  which  was  obser\^ed  at  the  Tahitian,  Society,  and 
other  islands.  They  had  neither  niames,  nor  temples,  nor 
altars,  nor  offerings  ;  and,  consequently,  none  of  the  sangui- 
nary rites  observed  at  the  other  groups.  On  this  account  the 
Samoans  were  considered  an  impious  I'ace.  When  the  people 
of  Rarotongo  upbraided  a  person  who  had  neglected  the  wor- 
ship of  the  gods,  they  called  him  "a  godless  Samoan."  The 
objects^vorshipped  by  them  were  of  three  kinds — their  dei- 
fied ancestors,  their  idols,  and  their  etus.  Many  of  their  .an- 
cestors were  deified  for  confemng  supposed  benefits  upon 
mankind.  It  was  believed  that  the  world  was  once  in  dark- 
ness ;  but  that  one  of  their  progenitors,  by  an  absurd  pro- 
cess, created  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  For  this  he  was  wor- 
shipped, until  the  light  of  Christianity  dawned  upon  them. 
Another  tradition  stated  that  the  heavens  were  originally  so 
close  to  the  earth,  that  men  were  compelled  to  crawl,  being 
unable  to  walk  upright.  An  individual  attempted  to  elevate 
the  heavens  to  a  more  convenient  height.  For  this  purpose 
he  put  forth  his  utmost  energy  ;  and  by  the  first  effort,  raised 
them  to  the  top  of  a  tender  plant,  called  teve,  about  four  feet 
high.  Tliere  he  left  them  until  he  was  refieshed.  By  a 
second  effort,  he  raised  them  to  the  height  of  a  tree  called 
kauariki,  which  is  as  large  as  the  sycamore.  His  third  effort 
lifted  them  to  the  summits  of  the  mountains ;  and,  after  a 
long  interval  of  repose,  by  a  most  prodigious  effort,  he  ele- 
vated them  to  their  present  situation.  This  vast  undertak- 
ing was  believed  to  have  been  facilitated  by  myriads  of  dragon 
flies,  whi(?h,  with  their  wings,  severed  the  cords  that  confined 
the  heavens  to  the  earth.  This  individual  was  deified,  and  the 
deluded  inhabitants  worshipped  him  as  "  the  elevator  of  the 
heavens."  They  had,  likewise,  the  god  of  the  fisherman,  of 
the  husbandman,  of  the  voyager,  of  the  thief,  and  of  the 
warrior. 

Idols  formed  the  second  class  of  objects  regarded  with  re- 
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li^^ooB  Teneration.    Tiiese  were  differont  in  almost 

i^^d  and  district.    Some  wure  large,  mid  Botne 

tame  were  liideouH,  wlitki  others  were  beautiful. 

of  these  idols  seem  to  hnvo  followed  no  pattern,  but  to  have 

shaped  thorn  aewjrdiujj;  to  their  own  fancy. 

The  tliird  object  of  wornhip  van  the  etu.  It  consisted  of 
9ome  bird,  fish,  or  reptile,  in  which  the  natives  believed  that 
s  spirit  resided.  This  form  of  idolatry  prevailed  more  at  the 
Paraoas,  than  at  any  other  ialaadn.  There,  innumerable  oh- 
jecto  were  r^ai-ded  as  etus.  It  was  not  nucimraon  to  see  an 
intelligent  chief  muttering  some  prayer  to  a  fly,  an  ant,  or  a 
lizard.  A  veasel  from  New  Sonth  Wales  once  touched  at 
the  Sanioaa,  the  captain  of  which  lind  on  boaid  a  cockatoo 
that  talked.  A  chief  was  invited  to  the  ship ;  when  he  was  in 
the  RU>iQ,  the  (nptain  liegan  a  (uilloquy  witli  the  bird.  Tlie 
chief  was  struck  with  amazement ;  he  ti-embled  excee<lingly, 
and  immt^ately  sprang  upcm  deck  and  Ieaj)ed  into  the  tsea ; 
be  called  aloud  to  the  inwiple  to  follow  hini,  and  aiRrmed  that 
tlie  captain  had  on  board  Us  devolo,  which  he  had  both  set-n 
and  heard.  The  natives  d:»«hM  at  once  into  the  sea,  and 
swntn  ui  the  shore  with  1p,>  i  ;  !  i  .,  I'lnation.  It  was  with 
diffiriiliy  they  weri' p>i-'.  'i  tlie  sbip,  a-s  they  be- 

h'eve<i  that  the  bird  was  tlir  niiit^nns  cru,  antl  ihat  the  spirit 
of  the  denl  was  in  it. 

Besides  these  objects  of  adoratiim,  the  islanders  generally, 
and  the  Samoan-s  in  parlicular,  had  a  vague  idea  of  a  Supremo 
Bi-ing,  whom  tliey  n^ganh'tl  as  the  creator  of  all  things,  and 
thf  author  of  their  nitrciea.  'Hioy  Cidlcd  him  Tangidoa.  At 
thfir  great  feasts,  l>efore  the  dislribntion  of  the  fotxl.  an 
orator  arose,  and  after  enumerafing  ciich  article,  exclaimed, 
"Tliank  you,  great  Tangaloa.  for  tliis  1 "  Tlieir  deities  were 
worshipped  with  pmyei-s.  incantations,  and  ofTerings  of  pigs, 
fish,  vegetable  fofHl,  native  cloth,  canoes,  itnd  other  valuable 
I>roi>erty.  Human  saciilii-es,  at  some  of  the  island-s,  wei-e  fear- 
fully rommtm.  In  addre'isiiig  tie'ir  gods  they  invariably 
Cfinchid.Nl  with  the  following  s'-nti'iin'.  After  presfnting  the 
gift,  the  priest  would  say,  ■■  Now,  if  vou  are  a  god  of  mercy, 
come  thb  way,and  be  proi»itious  to  this  offering;  Imt,  if  you 
11 
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are  a  god  of  anger,  go  outside  the  world,  you  shall  neither 
have  temples,  offerings,  nor  worshippers  here." 

The  infliction  of  injuries  upon  their  persons,  was  another 
mode  in  which  they  worshipped  their  gods.  The  Sandwich 
islanders  frequently  struck  out  their  front  teeth,  when  per- 
forming some  of  their  rites.  The  Friendly  islanders  often  cut 
off  one  or  two  of  the  bones  of  their  little  fingers.  This  prac- 
tice was  so  common,  that  scarcely  an  idult  could  be  found 
who  had  not  mutilated  his  hands. 

The  system  of  presenting  human  victims  did  not  prevail  at 
the  Navigators ;  but  at  the  Hervey  group,  and  stiU  more  at 
the  Tahitian  and  Society  islands,  it  waa  carried  on  to  an  ex- 
tent truly  appalling. 

At  a  ceremony  called  Raumatavehi-raa,  the  feast  of  restor- 
ation, no  less  than  seven  human  victims  were  always  required. 
This  festival  was  celebrated  after  an  invading  army  had 
driven  the  inhabitants  to  the  mountains,  and  had  desecrated 
the  marae  by  cutting  down  the  branches  of  the  sacred  trees, 
and  cooking  their  food  with  them,  and  with  the  wooden  altars 
and  decorations  of  the  sacred  place.  As  soon  as  the  retire- 
ment of  the  invaders  allowed  the  refugees  to  leave  their  hid- 
ing-place, their  first  object  was  to  celebrate  this  "Feast  of 
Restoration,"  which  was  supposed  to  restore  the  marae  to  its 
previous  sanctity,  and  to  reinstate  the  god  in  his  former 
glory. 

The  Tahitians  believed  that  there  were  two  places  for  de- 
parted spirits,  one  called  Roohutu  noanoa,  or  the  sweet- 
scented  Roohutu,  which  in  many  points  resembled  the  para- 
dise of  the  Rarotongans ;  and  the  other  was  Roohutu  namu- 
namua,  or  foul-scented  Roohutu. 

The  Rarotongans  represented  their  paradise  as  a  very  long 
house,  encircled  with  beautiful  shrubs  and  flowers,  which 
never  lost  their  bloom  or  fragrance,  and  whose  inmat'^^  en- 
joyed unwithering  beauty  and  perpetual  youth.  These 
passed  their  days  without  weariness  or  alloy,  in  dancing, 
festivity,  and  merriment.  The  hell  of  the  Rarotongans  con- 
sisted in  their  being  compelled  to  crawl  round  this  house, 
observing  the  pleasures  of  its  inmates,  while  racked  with  in- 
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tense  but  vain  desires  of  admittunue  aud  enjoyment.  ITie 
heaven  of  the  Samoa  islandem  seems  to  have  nearly  resem- 
bled that  of  the  Kurotougans. 

The  l''iji  ishinders  presented  most  costly  sacrifices.  Their 
chiefs  had  from  twenty  to  a  hundi-ed  wives,  according  to 
their  rank.  At  tlie  intennent  of  a  principal  chief,  the  body 
was  laid  in  state  upon  a  «i«ieious  lawn,  in  the  piBsence  of  an 
immense  concourse  of  spectatore.  The  principal  wife,  after 
the  utmost  ingenuity  of  the  natives  had  been  exercised  in 
adorning  her  ijeraon,  then  walked  out,  and  took  her  seat 
n«ir  the  body  of  her  husband.  A  roiw  was  paased  round 
her  neck,  which  eight  or  ten  powerful  men  pulled  with  all 
their  strength,  until  she  was  strangled.  Her  body  was  then 
luid  by  that  of  the  chief.  In  this  manner  four  wives  were 
aacriliced,  and  all  of  them  were  then  inteiTed  in  a  common 
grave,  one  above,  one  below,  and  one  on  either  side  of  tlie 
husband.  This  was  done,  that  the  sjiirit  of  the  chief  might 
not  be  lonely  in  its  passage  to  the  invisible  world  ;  and  that, 
by  such  an  offering,  its  happiness  migiit  be  at  once  secured. 

The  pmotic*  of  infanticide  did  not  prevail  either  at  the 
Navigators  or  Hervey  Groups  ;  but  the  extent  to  which  it 
was  carried  at  the  Tahitian  and  Society  Islands  almost,  ex- 
ceeds credibility.  Prior  to  tlie  introduction  of  Christianity, 
in  the  last^mentioned  gronp,  there  were  few  females  that  had 
borne  children  who  had  not  destroyed  some  of  them,  and 
frequently  as  many  as  from  five  to  ten. 

THE  INTR0Dt'<;TION   OF   CHRISTIANITT. 

As  may  be  inferreil  from  what  has  already  been  stated,  the 
establishment  of  Christianity  on  these  islands  has  been  a 
work  of  severe,  piitient,  and  exceedingly  dangerous  labor. 
The  general  prevalence  of  cannibalism  proved  a  great  barrier 
for  many  generations,  Ktill  as  English,  Dutch,  and  Portn- 
(Hiesp  navigators  touched  the  myriad  of  islands  in  the  South 
Pacific,  some  sf^tils  were  sown  in  the  interest  of  Christianity. 
In  August.  17JM5,  thirty  iiers<ins  ssiiled  from  London  with  the 
distiDCt  object  of  making  missionary  settlements  on  these 
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islands.  In  the  following  March  they  landed  at  Otaheite, 
the  cliief  of  the  Society  Islands,  and  were  kindly  received  by 
the  queen,  through  whose  friendship  they  were  permitted 
to  prosecute  their  labors  without  peril.  In  1836  a  number 
of  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  reached  the  island,  and  went 
to  work  among  the  natives.  The  subsequent  expulsion  of 
these  latter  by  the  native  Government  resulted  in  a  visit 
from  a  French  fleet,  which  made  demands  Queen  Pomare 
could  not  meet,  and  compeUed  her  to  submit  to  the  suprem- 
acy of  France.  The  English  Missionary-Consul  then  left 
with  a  protest,  and  the  affair  was  productive  of  an  angry 
diplomatic  correspondence  between  England  and  France. 
Ultimately  Otaheite  became  practic^Hy  a  dei)endency  of  the 
latter  i)ower,  although  nominally  under  its  own  sovereign. 

Upola,  the  most  important  of  the  Samoan  or  Navigators' 
Islands,  is  the  headquarters  of  the  members  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  who,  together  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop  of  Oceanica,  reside  at  Apia,  the  chief  town. 

The  first  Christian  missionaries  from  the  United  States 
reached  the  Hawaiian  Islands  in  1820.  King  Kamehameha 
II.  had  just  abolished  idolatry.  He  and  his  successor  were 
very  friendly  to  the  early  missions,  and,  consequently,  they 
achieved  a  notable  success.  Up  to  the  year  1869  the  total 
number  of  Protestant  missionaries  sent  to  the  islands,  clerical 
and  lay,  including  their  wives,  was  156,  and  the  cost  of  the 
missions  had  at  that  time  amounted  to  $1,220,000.  Up  to 
1873  there  had  been  67,792  natives  admitted  to  the  Protest- 
ant churches,  and  the  membership  for  that  year  was  12,283. 
The  Roman  Catholic  population  of  the  islands  in  1872  was 
23,000.  A  French  Catholic  mission  was  established  in  Hono- 
lulu in  1827.  An  English  Reformed  Catholic  mission  was 
sent  tliither  in  1802,  and  an  Anglican  Bishop  to  Hawaii  was 
appointed.  For  many  yeai's  the  native  populatioti  of  the 
islands  has  been  undergoing  a  rapid  depletion,  the  cause 
of  which  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  Charles 
Darwin's  "  Origin  of  the  Si)ecies." 
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THE  MEXICANS. 

The  deities  of  the  ancient  Mexicans  are  said  to  have  ex- 
ceeded two  thousand  in  number,  who  had  their  respective 
temples,  ceremonies,  and  sacrifices.  There  was  hardly  a 
street  without  its  tutelary  divinity,  nor  was  there  scarcely  a 
disease  which  had  not  its  peculiar  altar,  to  which  the  Mexi- 
cans flocked  in  order  to  be  healed.  Their  principal  deity 
was  Yitzliputzli,  whom  they  considered  the  soveixjign  lord 
of  all  things,  and  creator  of  heaven  and  earth.  The  greatest 
god  after  Vitzliputzli  was  the  Sun.  Another  of  their  divini- 
ties was  Tlaloch,  whom  some  writers  confound  with  Tesca- 
lipuca.  But  these  were  considered  brothers,  of  eqiud 
strength,  and  so  similar  in  disi)osition,  that  the  sovereign 
power  of  war  was  divided  between  them.  Tescalipuca  was, 
however,  more  appropriately  the  god  of  penance,  whom  the 
Mexicans  invoked  in  seasons  of  adversity.  The  Mercury 
and  Plutus  of  the  Mexicans,  the  former  of  whom  was  some- 
times called  Quitzalcoalt,  was  represented  under  a  human 
shape,  except  that  it  had  the  head  of  a  bird,  with  a  painted 
paper  mitre  upon  its  head,  and  a  scythe  in  its  hand.  Tlie 
NhIv  of  it  was  covered  with  jewels  of  extraordinary  value. 
I^ides  the  fore^^oing,  the  Mexicans  w'oi>;hii)iMMl  various 
nther  deities,  among  whom  we  shall  UK^utiou  only  To/i,  a 
btiiutiful  woman,  for  whom,  at  her  death,  Vitzliputzli  pro- 
run*il  divine  honors.  Nearly  all  their  divinities  were  elothtMl 
uith  terror,  and  deliglit<»d  in  vengeanee.  Tlie  figures  of  ser- 
I»«*nts,  of  tigei-s,  and  of  other  destructive  animals,  decoiated 
tlw'ir  teniph*s.  Fiusts,  mortifications,  an<l  penancN's,  all  rigid, 
ami  many  of  theni  excruciating  to  an  extreme  <legree,  wen^ 
the  means  which  they  enij^loyed  to  appeast*  tin*  wiath  (►f  the 
\:iA<,  Hut  of  all  ofTeriuL^s,  human  sacrifices  \v»'re  drrnied 
th»*  most  ac<'<»ptal)le.  At  the  dr<lication  of  the  great  ti'nijjle 
at  >f»»xico,  it  is  rejHjrted  there  were  (>o,(MM)()r  70,000  Innnan 
'<icriti<>»s. 

Th»*  high-priest  was  calh»d  Tapizlin  in  tlif  Mexican  Ian- 
;:uat:»*.  It  was  claimed  f<>r  him  that  his  dignity  was  etpial 
tn  lliat  of  tlie  iM»jM*.     lb*  wore  on  his  ht»ad  a  crown  of  Iwau- 
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tifiil  feathers  of  various  colors,  with  golden  pendants,  en- 
riched wdth  emeralds,  at  his  ears,  and  a  small  blue  tube,  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  the  god  of  penance,  ran  through  his  lip.  He 
was  clothed  in  a  scarlet  robe,  or  rather  mantle.  The  vest- 
ments of  their  priests  were  frequently  changed  according  to 
the  different  seasons  or  festivals.  The  priesthood  of  Vitzli- 
putzli  was  hereditary,  and  that  of  the  other  gods  elective. 
Children  were  often  destined  from  their  most  tender  yeai-s 
to  the  service  of  idols,  and  officiated  as  clerks,  and  singing 
boys,  when  but  mere  striplings.  The  priests  used  to  incense 
four  times  every  day  the  god,  whose  ministers  they  were ; 
but  at  midnight,  the  principal  ministers  of  the  temple  rose 
to  perform  the  nocturnal  office,  viz. :  to  sound  a^trumpet  and 
horn  for  a  considerable  time,  and  to  play  on  certain  instru- 
ments, accompanied  with  voices,  which  together  celebrated 
the  praises  of  the  idol.  After  this,  the  priest,  whose  turn  it 
was,  took  the  thurible,  saluted  the  idol,  and  incensed  it,  him- 
self being  clothed  in  a  black  mantle. 

The  Mexicans,  at  the  end  of  every  month,  which  among 
them  consisted  of  twenty  days,  used  to  observe  a  solemn  day 
of  devotion,  mixed  with  rejoicings.  The  great  festival  of 
Vitzliputzli  was  celebrated  in  the  month  of  May,  two  days 
before  which  the  nuns  used  to  make  a  figure  of  maize  and 
honey,  representing  that  god.  Then  having  dressed  it  in  as 
magnificent  a  manner  as  possible,  they  seated  it  on  an  azure 
throne,  which  was  supported  by  a  kiud  of  shaft.  The  nuns, 
who  on  that  festival  used  to  call  themselves  the  sisters  of 
Vitzliputzli,  carried  it  in  procession  on  their  shoulders,  to 
the  area  before  the  temple,  where  the  young  monks  before 
cited  received  the  idol,  and,  after  having  paid  homage  to  it, 
carried  it  also  on  their  shoulders  to  the  steps  of  the  sanctu- 
ary. The  festival  of  Tescalipuca  was  celebrated  the  nine- 
teenth of  the  same  month,  when  the  priests  granted  the  peo- 
ple a  remission  of  their  sins.  At  the  Stime  time  they 
sacrifice  a  captive^  which  we  may  also  consider  as  an  imper- 
fect image  of  the  death  which  our  blessed  Saviour  suffered 
for  the  redemption  of  mankind.  The  Mexicans  used  to  cele- 
brate a  jubilee  every  tour  years,  which  was  nothing  more 
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than  the  feast  of  penance,  except  that  it  was  more  solemn, 
there  being  at  that  time  a  more  general  and  plenary  remis- 
sion  of  sins.  Forty  days  before  the  feast  of  Quitzalcoalt,  the 
merchants  purchased  a  slave  of  a  very  fine  shape,  who,  dur- 
ing that  time,  represented  the  deity  to  whom  he  was  to  be 
sacrificed  as  a  victim  on  the  day  of  the  festival ;  but  they 
first  washed  him  in  the  lake  of  the  gods,  which  was  the  name 
they  gave  to  the  water  which  fitted  him  for  the  aiK)the- 
oeis. 

Marriage  was  solemnized  by  the  authority  of  the  priests, . 
and  a  public  instrument  was  drawn  up,  in  which  were  men- 
tioned the  particulars  of  the  wife's  fortune,  which  the  hus- 
band was  obliged  to  return  in  case  of  separation.  After 
their  having  agreed  upon  the  articles,  the  couple  went  to 
the  temple,  where  one  of  the  sacrificing  priests  examined 
their  resolutions  by  certain  precise  questions  appointed  for 
that  purpose.  He  afterwards  took  up  the  husband's  mantle 
and  the  woman's  veil,  and  with  one  of  his  hands  tied  them 
together  at  one  comer,  to  signify  the  inward  tie  of  the  wills. 
They  then  returned  to  their  house,  bound  in  this  manner, 
arromi)anie(l  by  the  sacrificing  priest.  Then  they  went  and 
visited  the  hf»aith  or  fire,  which  they  looked  upon  as  the 
in#*(liat<)r  of  all  disjMites  l)etween  man  and  iWfe.  Tliey  used 
to  ^o  seven  tinif*s  ronn<l  it,  surcossively,  the  .sacrifioing  ])riest 
walking;;  Ix^fore ;  aft^r  which  ceremony  they  lK)th  sat  down, 
in  order  to  lu*  ♦Hjnally  wanned  by  the  heat  of  the  fire,  which 
1,^1  VH  the  iH*rf»*ction  to  marriage. 

Burials  and  all  funeral  rit(\s  were  regulated  by  their 
jrii'sts.  They  genenilly  buricKl  their  d(»ad  in  their  gardens  or 
lious**s,  and  commonly  chose  the  couiiyard  for  that  ])Ui'])ost»; 
th«'y  som#*f  im»»s  buri^nl  them  in  those  places  where  they  sjic- 
rificiMl  to  tht*  idols.  Th(»v  also  crematwl  their  dead,  after 
which  they  buried  their  ashes  in  th(»  temi)l(^,  tog*»ther  with 
th»'ir  movabl«»s,  their  utensils,  and  all  they  thought  might  l>e 
u»4**ful  t<i  thi»m  in  the  next  world.  Th(»y  us«h1  to  sing  at 
fiin»*r:iN,  and  even  made  feasts  cm  those  mrasicms,  which 
eustiim  nmie  Christian  nations  have  not  Ihh^u  able  to  ]>4»r- 
suade  thems*»lves  to  lay  aside.     AlM)ve  all,  they  buried  their 
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great  lords  in  a  very  magnificent  manner,  and  used  to  carry 
their  bodies  with  great  pomp  and  a  numerous  train  into  the 
temples.  The  priests  walked  first  with  their  pans  of  copal, 
singing  funeral  hymns  with  a  melancholy  tone,  accompanied 
with  the  hoarse  and  mournful  sound  of  flutes.  They  lifted 
the  body  several  times  on  high,  while  they  were  sacrificing 
those  who  were  appointed  to  serve  the  illustrious  dead.  The 
domestics  were  put  to  death  to  keep  their  masters  company. 
It  was  a  testimony  of  great  affection,  but  very  common 
among  the  lawful  wives,  to  solemnize,  by  their  deaths,  the 
funerals  of  their  husbands.  They  buried  a  great  quantity 
of  gold  and  silver  with  the  deceased  for  the  expense  of  his 
journey,  which  they  imagined  was  long  and  troublesome. 
The  common  people  imitated  the  grandees  in  proportion  to 
their  substance.  The  friends  of  the  deceased  came  and 
made  presents  to  him,  and  talked  to  him  as  if  he  were  still 
living ;  the  same  ceremonies  were  practiced  whether  they 
burned  or  buried  the  dead.  We  must  not  omit  to  state  that 
they  carried  with  them  the  achievements  and  trophies  of 
the  deceased,  in  case  he  were  a  man  of  quality,  and  that  the 
priest  who  read  the  funeral  service  was  dressed  so  as  to  set 
forth  the  glory  of  the  idol  whom  the  nobleman  represented. 
The  funeral  lasted  ten  days.  The  reader  will  doubtless 
recognize  a  marked  similarity  between  these  customs  and 
those  of  the  ancient  Romans,  heretofore  described. 

The  City  of  Mexico  is  said  to  have  contained  nearly  2,000 
small  temples,  and  360  which  were  adorned  with  steeples. 
The  whole  empire  of  Mexico  contained  about  40,000  temples, 
endowed  with  very  considerable  revenues.  For  the  service 
in  the  grand  temple  of  Mexico  itself,  above  5,000  priests 
were  appointed;  and  the  number  in  the  whole  empire  is 
said  to  have  amounted  to  nearly  a  million.  The  whole 
priesthood,  excepting  that  of  the  conquered  nations,  was 
governed  by  two  high-priests,  who  were  also  the  oracles  of 
the  kings.  Besides  the  service  in  the  temple,  their  clergy  were 
to  instruct  the  youth,  to  compose  the  calendars,  and  to  paint 
the  mythological  pictures.  The  Mexicans  had  also  priest- 
esses, but  they  were  not  allowed  to  offer  up  sacrifices.   They 
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likewise  had  monastic  orders,  especially  one,  into  which  no 
person  was  admitted  under  sixty  years  of  age. 

THE  PROOBESS  OF  0HBI8TIAKITT. 

Daring  the  colonial  period  Roman  Catholicism  was  the 
only  creed  tolerated ;  and  it  was  the  religion  of  the  State 
under  the  early  Republican  codes.  But  the  Constitution  of 
1807  pledged  equal  protection  to  all  religions,  and  gave  to 
none  an  offidal  or  State  -  recognition.  At  one  time  the 
Catholic  church,  which  sprang  from  the  missions  of  the  early 
fathers,  owned  nearly  one-third  of  the  soil  throughout  Mex- 
ico. The  ^  laws  of  reform  "  enacted  between  1866  and  1839 
nationalized  all  the  landed  property  of  the  bishoi)S  and 
priests,  abolished  the  convents,  and  authorized  the  sale  and 
conversion  to  the  public  use  of  all  ^^superfluous"  church 
buildings.  Protestant  missionary  work  was  practically  be- 
gun in  the  City  of  Mexico  in  1869,  and  by  1881  the  denomina- 
tions had  established  56  churches  with  a  regular  attendance  of 
10,000;  17  Sunday-schools  with  963  attendants;  13  day-schools 
with  465  students ;  a  girls'  normal  college,  and  a  theological 
seminary.    The  dominant  religion  was  the  Roman  Catholic. 

"Tlie  Churdi  of  Mexico/'  "The  Mexican  Branch  of  the 
i'hurch/'  and  *'  The  Cliun'h  of  Jesus,"  are  names  given  to  a 
Proti'stant  undi'i-taking  that  has  achieved  a  commanding 
iniiK)rtance. 

The  Mexican  o(Ts])ring  of  the  Protestant  Ejnscopal  Chun'h 
of  tlie  United  States,  although  for  some  time  under  the  care 
and  i»rote<*tion  of  the  parent  Church,  is  not  an  exact  coun- 
t^TiKiii  of  the  eld(»r  ?)ody,  and  is  an  inde])(»ndent  organizji- 
tinn.  The  movement  for  the  i*stal»lislunent  of  the  Mexican 
I*n)t4-stant  Church  originated  with  a  former  Roman  Catholic 
l»ri»-st  nanifNl  Aguilar  and  a  layman  of  the  Chun^h  of  Rome 
nanu'^l  HernandfZ.  Tliev  sidd  that  th(»v  desinMl  to  reform 
••vils  that  ha<l  grown  up  in  the  old  (,'hurch,  and  they  t<H)k 
;m  th»Mr  UKxh'l  for  the  new  work  th(»  Protestant  F^inscopal 
<'hun*h  <){  the  Cnit^nl  States.  Benito  .luarez,  who  wius  then 
Pn-<i(h*nt  of  M«*xico,  was  a  mnn  of  lil>«»nd  views  and  of  gn*jit 
nligious  tolfnmci*,  and  \\v  aidinl  and  ])rotiM»ted  them  in  es- 
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tabUshing  the  new  church  as  far  as  he  was  able.  In  1868 
Dr.  Henry  Cliauncey  Riley  was  requested  by  a  delegate  sent 
by  the  Mexican  Church  to  go  there  and  help  them.  He  did 
so  and  was  very  successful  in  his  laboi's.  Owing  to  his  long 
residence  in  South  America  and  his  familiarity  with  the 
Spanish  language,  he  soon  won  the  confidence  and  regard  of 
his  co-religionists.  In  1871  Manuel  Aguas,  a  very  distin- 
guished Dominican  friar,  joined  with  Dr.  Riley,  and  they 
secured  from  the  Mexican  government  a  grant  of  the  mag- 
nificent Church  of  St.  Joseph  and  the  chapel  of  the  famous 
Church  of  San  Francisco,  both  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  and 
both  of  which  had  been  sequestrated  by  the  government. 
The  Mexican  Church,  in  1874,  sent  a  petition  to  the  House 
of  Bishops  of  the  Protestant  Episcoi)al  Church  of  the  United 
States,  asking  that  the  latter  should  take  charge  of  the 
afiEairs  of  the  Church,  which  was  done.  A  commission  of 
seven  bishops  was  appointed  to  take  the  affaii-s  of  the  Mex- 
ican Church  in  charge.  This  commission  consisted  of  Bish- 
oi)S  Whittingham,  of  Maryland ;  Lee,  of  Delaware ;  BedeU, 
of  Ohio ;  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania ;  Kerf oot,  of  Pittsburg ; 
Coxe,  of  Western  New  York,  and  Littlejohn,  of  Long  Island. 
These  gentlemen  assumed  active  control  of  its  affairs  and 
retained  it  until  June,  1879,  when  Dr.  Riley  was  consecrated 
Bishop  of  the  Church  in  the  city  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Bishqp 
Riley  took  to  his  field  of  labor  the  princely  fortune  that  was 
his  by  right  of  inheritance,  and  by  the  year  1884  had  given 
to  the  Church  above  one  hundi^ed  thousand  dollars.  The 
results  of  his  faith  were  then  richly  apparent.  Forty-nine 
churches  were  established  upon  a  firra  footing.  Nine  schools 
and  two  orphanages  were  in  succ^essful  operation,  numbering 
a  roll  of  nearly  five  hundred  children,  and  over  one  hundred 
thousand  Bibles  had  been  distributed  through  Mexico. 
Bishop  Riley  proved  a  strong  social  cement,  and  by  his 
effort  "The  Children's  Guardian  Society"  was  instituted, 
which  receives  five  hundred  dollars  per  month  from  friends 
in  the  Mexican  capital.  This  society  numbers  among  its 
members  leading  Mexicans,  representing  the  State,  the  press, 
and  the  army,  and  in  the  list  are  found  the  names  of  Manuel 
Gonzales  and  Porfirio  Diaz. 
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AFRICAN  TRIBES. 

THE  natives  of  Africa  universally  believe  in  a  Supreme 
Being,  and  have  some  ideas  of  a  future  state.  They  ad- 
dn*ss  this  lM»ing  tlirough  an  idol ;  the  worship  is  called  feti- 
r'l^uu  and  the  iikhUuhi  or  temporary  object  of  worship,  a 
fetich.  The  Hf^groes  of  Congo  believe  in  a  good  and  an  evil 
principle  which  are  both  suj^posecl  to  reside  in  the  sky.  The 
formnr  s^nds  rain,  the  latter  withholds  it ;  but  they  do  not 
<*^'m  to  consider  ritlKT  of  them  as  ])<)ss(»ssing  any  inflmmce 
over  human  a(Taii*s.  After  death  they  all  take  their  ])lac<»  in 
th^*  sky,  and  enjoy  a  liai)i>y  ^xist<'nc(*,  without  any  re.irard 
lH»ing  ])aid  to  tlieir  good  or  bad  actions  wliile  here  Inflow. 

Kolloli  is  the  nani<»  of  a  great  sjnrit,  who  is  su])])ose<l  to 
n-sid**  in  the  vicinity  of  Yangroo,  in  Western  Africa.  He 
mak»*s  his  abod»*  in  tlic  woods,  and  is  nirely  seen  (»xc<»i)t  (m 
mournful  occasions,  sucli  as  the  death  of  the  king  or  of  some 
of  th»^ir  h»*ad  men,  or  when  a  i)ei'son  has  be^^n  buried  without 
the  usual  c«'renionies  of  dancing,  diinking  ])alm-win<\  etc.,  in 
r»*meinbrance  of  their  dej.arted  fii^nds.  The  Kolloh  is  made 
of  bamlnx)  sticks  in  the  form  of  an  oval  basket,  about  three 
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feet  long,  and  so  deep  that  it  goes  upon  the  man's  shoulders. 
It  is  covered  with  a  piece  of  net,  and  stuck  all  around  the 
nose  with  i)orcupine  quills.  It  has  a  frightful  appearance, 
and  has  a  great  effect  in  exciting  the  terror  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  fetiches  of  Whidah  may  be  divided  into  three  classes : 
the  serpent,  tall  trees,  and  the  sea.  The  serpent  is  the  most 
celebrated,  the  others  being  subordinate  to  the  power  of  this 
deity.  This  snake  has  a  large,  round  head,  beautiful  pierc- 
ing eyes,  a  short,  pointed  tongue,  resembling  a  dart.  Its 
pace  is  slow  and  solemn,  except  when  it  seizes  on  its  prey, 
then  very  rapid ;  its  taU  sharp  and  short,  its  skin  of  an  ele- 
gant smoothness,  adorned  with  beautiful  colors,  upon  a  light 
gray  ground.  Rich  offerings  are  made  to  this  deity  ;  priests 
and  priestesses  are  appointed  for  its  service,  and  it  is  invoked 
in  extremely  wet,  dry,  or  barren  seasons. 

The  people  of  Benin  believe  in  an  invisible  deity,  who  cre- 
ated heaven  and  earth,  and  governs  them  with  absolute 
power ;  but  they  conceive  it  needless  to  worship  him,  because 
he  is  always  doing  good  without  their  services.  They  also  be- 
lieve in  a  malignant  deity,  to  whona  they  sacrifice  men  and 
animals,  to  satiate  his  thirst  of  blood,  and  prevent  him  from 
doing  them  mischief.  But  they  have  innumerable  objects  of 
worship ;  as  elephants'  teeth,  claws,  bones,  dead  men's  heads, 
or  any  trifle  that  chance  throws  in  their  way,  to  which  they 
make  a  daily  offering  of  a  few  boUed  yams,  mixed  with  palm 
oil.  On  great  occasions  they  sacrifice  a  cock,  treating  the 
divinity  with  the  blood  only,  and  reserving  the  flesh  for  them- 
selves. Persons  of  high  rank  give  an  annual  feast  to  their 
gods,  at  which  multitudes  of  cattle  are  offered  to  the  idols 
and  eaten  by  the  people. 

Picart  has  given  a  particular  account  of  a  ceremony  of  some 
tribes  in  Guinea,  around  a  sacred  tree,  called  the  tree  of  the 
fetich.  At  the  foot  thereof,  he  says,  they  set  a  table,  which 
is  embellished  below  with  boughs  wreathed  in  the  form  of 
crowns.  The  table  is  covered  with  palm-wine,  rice,  millet, 
etc.,  in  order  to  drink  and  eat  after  their  service  is  over.  The 
whole  day  is  spent  in  dancing  and  capering  round  the  tree 
of  the  fetich,  and  in  singing  and  drumming  upon  divers  in- 
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struments  of  brass.  Their  priest  frequently  sits  near  the 
centre  of  the  place  before  a  kind  of  altar,  on  which  he  offers 
up  some  sacrifices.  Men,  women,  and  children  sit  promiscn- 
oosly  round  the  celebrant,  who  reads  or  pronounces  a  kind 
of  homily  to  them.  At  the  conclusion,  he  takes  a  wisp  of 
straw,  twisted  hard,  which  he  dips  into  a  pot  full  of  some 
particular  liquor,  in  which  there  is  a  serpent.  He  either  be- 
smears or  sprinkles  the  children  with  this  substance,  repeat- 
ing over  them  a  certain  form  of  words. 

The  religion  of  the  Dahomans,  like  that  of  the  neighboring 
kingdoms,  consists  of  such  a  mass  of  ceremonies  as  can  hardly 
be  described.  The  objects  of  their  devotion  are  the  sun  and 
moon,  various  animals  and  trees,  and  other  substances.  Of 
thdr  amulets,  or  charms,  the  principal  ic  a  scrap  of  i>arch- 
ment,  containing  a  sentence  of  the  Koran,  which  the  natives 
purchase  from  the  Moors  who  visit  the  country,  and  which 
they  hang  up  in  their  ax)artments,  and  decorate  with  a 
variety  of  rude  images.  Among  the  objects  of  their  worship 
is  a  species  of  snake  or  serpent,  called  Da1x)a.  They  put  it 
in  a  basket,  and  place  it  in  the  temple  destined  for  it,  where 
th«»y  pivtend  it  lives  upon  air.  The  temple  is  served  by 
j»rifst<*ss(»s,  siipi)oi*t(Hl  at  the  king's  expense.  Every  year 
tfiMiv  is  a  ft'stival  in  honor  of  this  serpent,  at  which  the 
i:;'aii'l«^s  assist,  and  for  wliich  the  kinp  sui)i)lies  the  neres- 
siirv  articles,  (ireat  faith  is  placed  in  the  sequent.  Tlie  tiger 
1^  also  lieM  in  vf»nei*ation,  and  there  is  a  temple  dedicated  to 
th#^  <lfvil,  or  bad  d«*mon. 

Tli»*  Ashanf(**.'s  are,  ]>erhaps,  the  most  polished  nation  of 
n.';n*o<'S  to  be  met  witli  in  Africa.  They  siiy  that,  at  the  Ix^- 
^inningof  the  world,  (rod  cn»ated  three  black  men  and  three 
u  hit**,  with  the  same  nuinlxa'  of  women,  and  placed  lH»fore 
th«*m  a  larg«.»  l)ox,  or  calabasli,  and  a  st»aled  paiH»r.  The  black 
men  had  the  pri\  ih*g»^  of  ch(M)sing,  Jind  tlu^y  t<K)k  the  l>ox 
♦'Xi*#H*iini:  it  cont:iiii«'d  f^verything;  but  when  they  oj>ened 
it  ih**v  found  o!^]^'  irold,  iron,  and  oth«T  metals,  of  which 
tlif-y  «lid  not  I;in>w  tlie  use.  The  white  men  oivned  the 
I»ai»*'r,  which  told  tlh»m  ev(»rytliing.  This  hapi)en<Hl  in  Af- 
ri**:!.  wlifTM  (.iixl  h-ft  the  bku'k  men  in  the  bush.     The  whit** 
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men  he  conducted  to  the  water-side,  where  he  taught  them 
to  build  a  ship,  which  carried  them  to  another  country. 
Prom  hence  they  returned,  after  a  long  period,  with  various 
merchandise,  to  trade  with  the  black  men,  who  might  have 
been  superior  people  if  they  had  chosen  right.  The  kings 
and  governors  are  believed  to  dwell  with  God  after  death, 
enjoying  to  eternity  the  luxuries  and  state  they  possessed 
on  earth.  The  paradise  of  the  poor  aflEords  only  a  cassation 
from  labor.  There  ai*e  two  orders  of  men  attached  to  the 
inferior  deities.  Every  family  has  its  domestic  fetich,  to 
which  they  offer  yams,  etc. ;  some  of  them  are  wooden  fig- 
ures, others  are  of  fanciful  forms  and  different  materials. 
When  the  Ashantees  drink  they  spill  a  little  of  the  liquor 
on  the  ground,  as  an  offering  to  the  fetich  ;  and  when  tliey 
rise  from  their  chairs  or  stools  their  attendants  hastily  lay 
the  seat  on  its  side,  to  prevent  the  devil,  or  evil  spirits,  from 
slipping  into  their  master's  place. 

THE   MALAGASY. 

It  has  long  been  thought  that  the  Malagasy  were  a  people 
favorably  prepared  by  circumstances  to  receive  Christianity, 
for  they  have  usually  been  represented  as  being  free  from 
popular  idols  and  religious  observances,  to  any  extent  that 
would  render  them  averse  to  the  influences  of  a  better  re- 
ligion than  their  own.  But  while  the  Malagasy  believe  in 
ody  (charms),  they  have  a  con\iction  of  the  infallibility  of 
the  sikidy,  or  divination,  by  which  the  charm  must  be  de- 
cided, and  to  this  must  also  be  added  an  undefined  belief  in 
some  superior,  though  unknown  power,  whose  will  the  di- 
viner's art  is  about  to  make  laiown.  The  art  of  the  diviner 
is  considered  as  certain  in  its  result,  though  the  premises 
from  which  that  result  issues  are  avowedly  laid  in  chances. 
The  Mohammedan  is  not  more  wedded  to  the  doctrine  of 
fate  than  the  Malagasy  to  their  "  vintana  " — a  stem  and  un- 
bending destiny.  Though  Madagascar  has  no  visible  objects 
of  worship  calculated  to  claim  veneration  and  charm  the 
senses  to  any  great  degree,  and  recognizes  no  order  of  priests, 
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yet  it  is  not  without  its  idols,  its  oeremoniesy  its  sacrifices, 
and  its  divinations.  It  has,  too,  its  altars,  its  vows,  and  its 
f orbidd^i  things,  as  well  as  its  mythology,  oaths,  and  forms 
of  benediction.  Though  they  speak  of  God«  pray  to  God, 
appeal  to  God,  and  bless  in  the  name  of  God,  yet  is  the  no- 
tion they  form  of  Gk>d  so  vague,  unc^iain,  and  indeed  con- 
tradictory, that  it  can  hardly  be  said  with  truth  that  they 
know  anything  of  the  creator,  preserver,  and  redeemer  of 
mankind. 

The  Malagasy  believe  that  when  the  body  dies  the  mind 
becomes  ^levona," — i.  e.j  vanished,  invisible,  and  that  the  life 
becomes  ^  rivotra," — ^air,  or  wind,  a  mere  breeze.  Some  of 
the  inhabitants  on  parts  of  the  coast  believe  in  the  existence 
of  four  sui)erior  divinities,  or  lords,  who  govern  the  four 
quarters  of  the  earth.  In  the  interior  of  the  country  this 
belief  is  regarded  as  a  fable.  The  doctrine  of  a  future  state 
of  retribution  is  not  known  to  the  Malagasy.  No  concep- 
tions are  entertained  of  the  relation  existing  between  the 
creator  and  the  created,  and  no  moral  responsibility  im- 
pressed on  the  mind. 

The  Malagasy  practice  the  ceremony  of  circumcision,  puri- 
fication, and  offering  sacrifice ;  but  they  have  no  traditions 
of  the  creation,  the  fall  of  man,  the  deluge,  the  favored  peo- 
l»le  of  God,  or  of  the  Messiah.  Tlie  doctrine  of  a  Mediator, 
the  birth  of  a  Redeemer,  the  salvation  of  man,  the  renewal 
of  the  heart,  the  resurrection,  the  general  judgment,  and  the 
glory  to  l>e  revealed,  are  unknown  to  them. 

Thei*e  are  twelve  or  fifteen  principal  idols  in  the  vicinity 
of  Tananarvo,  the  cajntal  city,  which  excite  the  religious 
dread  of  the  i)eople,  and  four  of  these  are  reg:irded  as  supe- 
rior to  the  rest.  Tliey  are  sui)i)osed  to  exert  more  influence 
in  i»rotectin^  and  benefiting  the  sovereign  and  the  country 
than  the  othei-s,  and  are  therefore  national  idols.  Different 
rhiMs  ami  districts  have  their  own  idols,  which  are  little 
known  l)eyond  th«*ir  immediate  n(»ighlH)rh(K)d.  The  idols  of 
Im#'rina  have  no  ]>ower  among  the  Sakalava.s,  nor  have  the 
Ssikalava  g<Kls  any  influence  in  Inierina. 

Tlie  names  of  the  principal  idols  are  as  follows : 
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RELIGIOUS    PERSECUTIONS   AND   TRIUMPHS  IN  MADAGASCAR. 

The  most  notable  religious  events  in  recent  years  occurred 
among  the  Malagasy  in  Madagascar.  In  1818  the  London 
Missionary  Society  sent  a  number  of  missionaries  to  the 
island.  In  about  ten  years  15,000  of  the  natives  had  learned 
to  read  and  write,  and  many  professed  a  conversion  to  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity.  La  1835,  however,  Queen  Ranava- 
lona  closed  all  the  schools  and  expelled  the  missionaries 
from  her  territory,  strictly  prohibiting  the  profession  of 
Christianity.  In  1846  the  queen's  son  embraced  the  prin- 
ciples taught  by  the  missionaries,  and  for  a  time  Christianity 
began  to  spread  again.  Three  years  later,  however,  a  fresh 
persecution  broke  out,  and  more  than  2,000  persons  were  ar- 
rested and  punished  for  their  faith.  Another  persecution 
occurred  in  1857  when  2,000  more  were  put  to  death.  In 
1861  the  queen  died  and  was  succeeded  by  Kadama  II.,  who 
immediately  proclaimed  the  liberty  of  all  denominations,  re- 
leased all  Christian  captives,  and  forbade  sorcery  and  the 
ordeal  by  poison.  Nearly  every  denomination  previously 
represented  returned  missionaries  to  the  island,  and  many 
new  missions  were  opened. 

Just  as  Christianity  began  really  to  flourish  this  king  was 
murdered  by  his  wife,  1863.  The  throne  was  offered  to  the 
queen  with  a  written  constitution,  by  which  she  was  to  be 
bound  in  niling  the  nation.  This  was,  in  many  respects,  a 
very  singular  document.   Among  its  provisions  were  these : 

Perfect  liberty  and  protection  are  guaranteed  to  aU  foreigners  who 
are  obedient  to  the  laws  of  the  country. 

And, 

Protection,  and  liberty  to  worship,  teach,  and  promote  the  extension 
of  Christianity,  are  secured  to  the  native  Christians,  and  the  same  pro- 
tection and  liberty  are  guaranteed  to  those  who  are  not  Christians. 

This  constitution  was  signed  by  the  queen,  and  by  the 
prime  minister,  as  the  representative  of  the  nation,  and  Ra- 
bodo  I.  was  proclaimed  queen.    Shortly  after  her  accession 
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ahe  made  an  official  declaration  that  religions  liberty  wonld 
be  respected,  and  that  the  labors  of  the  missionaries  wonld 
not  be  intOTf ered  with.  In  the  following  years  several 
stringent  measures  were  adopted  against  foreigners,  espe- 
cially against  the  French,  bat  the  Christian  missions  were 
not  at  aU  disturbed.  A  large  chnrch  was  erected  to  the 
memory  of  the  Christian  martyrs  in  1887. 

Rabodo  L  died  in  April,  1868,  and  was  sncceeded  by  her 
sister,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Ranavalona  IL  She  was 
crowned  with  a  Bible  at  her  side,  and  underneath  a  canopy 
bearing  in  gilt  letters  the  inscription,  ^  Glory  to  Gk>d  in  the 
highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good-will  to  men  I " 

In  February,  1871,  the  queen  and  her  prime  minister  were 
baptized  by  one  of  the  native  pastors,  and  made  a  public 
profession  of  faith  in  the  Christian  religion.  This  event  was 
the  signal  for  the  iniSuential  men  of  the  country  to  give 
their  adherence  to  Christianity.  The  queen  took  inuch  in- 
t^^st  in  the  erection  of  churches,  sent  her  prime  minister  to 
the  Congregational  Union  in  December,  1870,  to  ascertain  the 
best  means  of  promoting  education  and  of  spreading  the  relig- 
ion of  Jesus  Christ  throughout  the  island,  and  to  the  day  of 
hpf  (letith  she  nobly  exerted  herself  in  the  defence  of  relig- 
ion. 

In  1883  the  difficulties  long  brewing  between  the  French 
and  the  Ilova  governments  culminated  in  open  hostilities. 
A  Fivnch  admiral  took  possession  of  the  western  coast  of  the 
island,  for  which  the  government  took  revenge  by  expelling 
the  ("atholic  missionarif^s  \nth  the  French  jx)pulation.  The 
caj>ital  was  lx)mbanle<l  .lune  13,  1883.  A  Mal.agasy  embassy 
was  (llsi>at<*he<l  to  the  various  Euroj^ean  governments  and  to 
thf*  Unit^xl  States  for  the  purpose  of  clearly  defining  the 
claims  f)f  Ma<laff:iscar  to  comi)lete  inde]>endence,  and  of  en- 
listing the  moral  siipi)ort  of  all  Christian  peoples. 

(  flRlSTTAVITY    IN   AFUICA. 

For  a  century  past  '*tlie  Park  Continent"  has  been  the 
favorite  field  of  exjiloration  and  scientific  research.    Tlie 
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reverence  which  is  now  paid  to  Christianity  in  the  developed 
portions  of  the  country  may  be  traced  back  to  the  efforts  of 
such  intrepid  traveler  as  Livingstone,  Speke,  Grant,  Baker, 
Schweinfurth,  Miani,  Cameron,  and  Stanley.  The  Republic 
of  Liberia,  on  the  West  Coast,  modeled  after  the  American 
Republic,  was  established  after  the  great  Civil  War  in  the 
United  States  as  a  home  for  the  manumitted  slaves,  and 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  various  Protestant  denomi- 
nations. In  1869  the  cause  of  Chiistianity  received  a  great 
impetus  through  the  conversion  of  Queen  Ranavalona,  of 
Madagascar.  At  this  time  the  Protestant  population  of 
Africa  was  estimated  at  about  700,000.  In  Morocco,  Algeria, 
and  Abyssinia  there  was  a  Jewish  jDopulation  of  about  the 
same  numbers.  The  Abyssinian  and  Coptic  churches  were 
credited  with  3,500,000  members  ;  the  Roman  Catholic  with 
from  1,000,000  to  4,000,000  ;  and  the  Mohammedan  with 
100,000,000.  The  Catholic  and  Protestant  denominations 
have  since  grown  very  materially,  in  consequence  of  the  po- 
litical movements  of  Great  Britain. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
THE  MOHAMMEDANS, 

Anbia  before  MoluimmtHl's  Birih— llis  Hirth  and  Early  Life— First  Conver- 
sions— The  llcjini — I  Us  fuiuuu^  Pilgrimages  to  Mecca  -His  Last  Days  and 
Death. 


ARABIA   BKFORE   MOlIAMM?:i)'s   BriiTII. 

ARABIA,  the  l)irth-])hice  of  MoliainTiuHl,  lias  at  all  tinip.s 
lKH*n  an  obj%M*t  of  ruriosity,  both  on  acTouiit  of  the 
I)eculianties  of  its  soil  and  cliinat*%  and  the  remarkable 
rhar.ict«*r  or  its  inhabitants.  Anil)ia  ]»r(>jM*r  is  iKunKh'd  (»u 
tilt-  n<>rtli<»a<t  bv  ilw  Frisian  (fulf ;  on  tlit»  s(nillie;!st  by  i!i«* 
Indian  ()r<-!in.  'Vlw  K«mI  Sra  «*xl»'n(ls  alonii;  th«»  wlioh*  of  lis 
-unithwr-Nfrni  coa-^t,  :i!»'l  an  inia.irinaiy  liin'  diuwa  fr«»iM  \h' 
h**ad  of  Th«*  IN'i>ian  (tii!!'.  To  that  (A'  tln'  Hni  Sra.  ((Hiij  ''i  .s 
th«*  liniils  of  lilt'  ]M'nin*'!ila.  ^b^|■^'  rxt^Muh*'!  linsii^.  ii.»\v- 
«*v.'r,  alt*  ()ft<'ii  assii:ne'l  to  th«*  count rv  (h'si!.';nai«d  hv  ilii' 
t'-rni  Anjl'ia.  iM-xon*!  th<'  inianinarv  line  r:i  .  'wx  I'i'mi 
Ailah,  at  tli«'  ln'a«l  of  tli.-  Hi-d  Si  a,  t(Mh«'  lie;"!  of  t li"  rtisi:!;i 
^i'llf,  tlh'  T«iii!or\  of  Arabia  is  sonntinn's  niadi-  to  ♦•M.-n-l 
«»ri  tli«*  u«"-t  to  I*alr>iinr.  th<*  i>lliiniis  af  Sin'/,  aii<l  S\  rla  :  (-n 
th'"  ••a*»l  to  th«'  Kni'hiati'S  and  on  tlh*  north  to  S\  ria.  |)i\ar- 
b»-ki.  Inik.  and  K'du'vtan.  \)v  th«'  (Irt-rks  and  KoMians 
Anibia  ua-^  n^nallv  di\  idfd.  on  arroimt  of  tlir  dilT  ifiici-;  Ktf 

■ 

tI:»-  -"i!.  in:o  th**  Saihl*  .  th»'  Sionv,  an. I  tlh'  il:Mi].\'.  In  [lir 
IliM'V  Ai;il'ia.  v.  Iiirli  ..<'"ii].ii-.  tip'  i!i'»-alt'r  part  *•{'  I;;,  n.a.t 
i:i:.:diiLr  ah»n-- tli»'  IJ'-d  >.'a.:!n<l  in  tia*  ]»i«»\  jn.-i*  oi'  Ij. ■]:!/.  aJv 
>iTiiat»Ml   ill.'  tun  I'ain<t.i^  riii«  N  (,f  Mrrca  and   \l-dina.      Tlh* 
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former  was  the  birth-place  of  Mohammed ;  the  latter,  when 
he  fled  from  Mecca,  was  the  city  of  his  refuge,  the  scene  of 
his  first  victories,  the  first  territory  over  which  he  ruled  with 
the  authority  of  a  king,  and  his  last  resting-place  on  earth. 

Although  the  Romans  made  no  extensive  conquests  in 
Arabia,  the  effects  of  their  near  neighborhood  were  visible 
among  the  Arabian  population.  The  constant  disputes  be- 
tween the  Christian  sects  of  Syria,  and  the  depressed  situ- 
ation of  the  Jewish  people  among  the  Christians,  induced 
many  of  both  persuasions  to  seek  refuge  among  the  idola- 
trous Arabs,  who  knew  not;  or  knowing,  regarded  not,  the 
differences  in  their  creeds.  Enjoying  peace  and  security,  these 
differing  sects  continued  to  increase  in  numbers,  in  wealth, 
and  in  power ;  and  before  the  ai3i3earance  of  Mohammed 
spread  their  religion*  over  the  greatest  part  of  Arabia.  The 
tolerant  spirit  of  the  Ai'abian  religion  allowed  them  unmo- 
lested to  erect  i)laces  of  worship,  and  to  educate  their  chil- 
dren to  his  faith.  But  in  the  seventh  century  of  the  Cliris- 
tian  era  a  revolution  took  place  in  the  religion  of  this  people, 
which  not  only  changed  the  manners  and  institutions  of  the 
Arabians  themselves,  but  materially  influenced  the  destinies 
of  the  largest  portion  of  the  civilized  globe.  The  wandering 
and  insignificant  tribes  of  Arabia  were  by  this  religion 
united  into  a  powerful  nation,  filled  witl^  a  spirit  of  desper- 
ate enthusiasm,  and  sent  forth  to  be  the  conquerors  of  the 
greatest  part  of  Asia,  and  some  of  the  most  powerful  king- 
doms in  Europe.  In  a  few  years  these  enthusiastic  warriors 
spread  their  new  faith  from  the  Ganges  to  the  Danube. 

Mohammed  was  the  author  of  these  mighty  changes. 
Arising  amidst  a  rude  and  ignorant  people,  he  assumed  the 
attributes  of  the  messenger  of  God ;  he  declared  himself  to 
be  divinely  inspired  ;  to  be  expressly  sent  among  mankind 
to  overturn  the  idolatrous  woi*ship  of  his  countiymen,  and 
to  establish  in  its  place  a  new  and  more  pure  religion,  dic- 
tated by  the  Almighty  himself,  and  destined  eventually  to 
be  the  faith  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

The  history  of  this  remarkable  man  and  of  the  institutions 
which  he  framed,  will  be  found  one  of  the  most  interesting 
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features  of  ecclesiastical  lore.  That,  the  reader  may  clearly 
nnderstand  the  following  pages,  a  brief  glossary  of  Moham- 
medan and  Turkish  titles  is  submitted : 

Mahoiot,     \  BVom  Hamed  ;  praiaed,  highly  cMbroML^  iUwtrious, 
^        glorious. 


^'^"l™*  I  -^  iTQfBO,  the  same  root,  AsLAM  ;  signifying,  to  yield  tip, 
MOwOLXAHf  I  dedicate,  consecrate  entirely  to  the  service  of  reUg- 
I«-^  I        ton. 

Tgf-Aiffiinff^        J 

KoBAN.— From  Kara,  to  read;  the  reading,  legend,  or  that  tehick 

ought  to  he  read. 
CSauph. — A  successor;  from  the  Hebrew  Chalaph  ;  to  he  changed^ 

to  succeed,  to  pass  round  in  a  revolution. 
SULTAir.— Originally  from  the  Chaldaic  Soltan  ;  signifying,  authority^ 

dominion,  principality. 
ViziKR. — An  assistant. 

'Ejda.^Pilgrimage;  Hadji  :  one  who  makesthe pilgrimage  toMecea. 
Saracdt.— Etymology  doubtful ;  supposed  to  be  from  Sarak,  to  steal; 

a  plunderer,  a  robher. 

^^*^^ )  The  Flight ;  applied  emphatically  to  Mohammed's  flight  from 

^^      (        Mecca  to  Medina. 
IIejra,  ) 

Mrm. — ^Tlie  principal  head  of  the  Mohammedan  religion,  and  the  re- 
solver  of  iill  doubtful  ]K)iiits  of  ihe  law.  An  oflice  of  great  dig- 
nity in  the  Turkish  enipii-e. 

I  MAX. — A  kind  of  priest  attache<l  to  tlie  mosques,  wliose  duty  it  is  occa- 
sionally to  exiK>uTul  a  i)a.ssii<rc  of  the  Koran.  The  Inians,  at  the 
siuno  tiin(\  u.sually  follow  some  nioi^e  luonitive  employment. 

M'H)LLvH.— The  Moollalis  form  what  is  called  the  Ulema,  or  Ixxly  of 
doctors,  in  theoloiry  an<l  jurLsprudence,  who  are  intrusted  with 
the  ^uanliansliij)  of  the  laws  of  the  empire,  and  fitwn  whose 
numlx*r  the  Mufti  is  chosen. 

Kmirs.— Lineal  descvudants  of  the  Prophet  hnnself,  dlstin^iished  by 
woarin;r  turlwns  of  d<-e[)  sea-^reen,  the  color  iH»<'uliar  to  all  the 
race  of  Mohamme<l.  Tiny  have  si>ecial  innnunities  on  the  scoro 
of  th«'ir  (h'STM  lit,  and  onf»  of  tln*m  carries  the  ^'•nH*n  staiulard  of 
tlie  Pn»phet  when  the  Grand  S<'i;rnior  a j)|M»jirs  in  any  jmblic  so- 
lemnity. 

pAhllA. — Tlie  title  pivm  to  the  pi*ovin<ial  |L'*ovi»rnors.  A  Pasha  is  to  a 
pn»vin»'«*  or  iKi.sluilic,  what  th«'  Sultan  ia  t<»  the  em])ire,  except 
that  th«'  judicial  |K»wrr  is  in  tiM*  l*ands  of  the  <*adis,  the  )>rovnicial 
nia;ri-**tral'-s.     The  tails  of  a  Pa-^ha  an*  lh»*  staudaixls  which  he  is 
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"allowed  to  cany;  one  of  three  tails  is  one  of  three  standards, 
which  number  gives  the  power  of  life  and  death. 

Reis  E2FFENDI. — This  officer  may  be  termed  the  High  Chancellor  of  the 
Ottoman  empire.  He  is  at  the  head  of  a  class  of  attorneys,  which, 
at  this  time,  contains  the  best  informed  men  of  the  nation. 

Seraglio. — ^This  word  is  derived  from  Seraiy  a  term  of  Persian  origin, 
signifying  a  palcLce.  It  is,  therefore,  improperly  used  as  synon- 
ymous with  Harem,  the  apartments  of  the  women.  The  Seraglio 
is,  in  strictness  of  speech,  the  place  where  the  court  of  the  Grand 
Seignior  is  held;  but  it  so  happens  that  at  Constantinople  this 
building  includes  the  imperial  Harem  within  its  walls. 

Crescent. — ^The  national  ensign  of  the  Turks,  surmounting  the  domes 
and  minarets  attached  to  their  mosques,  as  the  cross  does  the 
churches  of  the  Boman  Catholics  in  Christian  countries.  This 
peculiar  and  universal  use  of  the  Crescent  is  said  to  have  owed  its 
origin  to  the  fact,  that  at  the  time  of  Mohammed^s  flight  from 
Mecca  to  Medina,  the  moon  was  new.  Hence,  the  haJf-moon  is 
commemorative  of  that  event. 

Sublime  Porte. — This  title,  which  is  frequently  applied  to  the  court, 
cabinet,  or  executive  department  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  is  de- 
rived, as  the  words  import,  from  a  lofty  arched  gateway  of  splen- 
did construction,  forming  the  principal  entrance  to  the  Seraglio 
or  palace.  It  is  a  phrase  equivalent  to  **  Court  of  St.  Jameses,'* 
**  Court  of  St.  Petersburg,"  etc. 

MOHAMMED'S  BIRTH  AND  EARLY  LIFE. 

Mohammed,  the  founder  of  the  Moslem,  or  Mohammedan 
religion,  was  bom  at  Mecca.  The  precise  year  of  his  birth 
is  disputed,  and  after  much  learned  discussion  the  matter  is 
left  nearly  as  doubtful  as  when  the  dispute  began.  The 
most  probable  opinion,  however,  seems  to  be  that  of  Elmacin, 
an  Arabian  writer,  who,  according  to  Hattinger,  has  placed 
his  birth  a.d.  571 ;  but,  according  to  Reiske,  a.d.  672. 

His  parents  were  themselves  poor,  but  his  connections 
were  rich  and  respectable,  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  the 
Koreish,  reckoned  the  most  noble  in  all  that  part  of  Arabia. 
At  the  early  age  of  two  years,  Mohammed  lost  his  father ; 
and  four  years  after,  his  mother.  Being,  now,  a  dependent 
orphan,  he  was  received  into  the  family  of  his  grandfather, 
under  whose  guardianship  he  continued  two  years,  when  the 
venerable  Abdol  Motalleb  himself  was  called  to  give  up  the 
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C^ost  On  his  dying  bed,  he  suininoned  Abu  Taleb,  the 
eldest  of  his  eons,  whom  he  is  said  to  have  addressed  as  fol- 
lows :  "My  dearest,  best-beloved  son,  to  thy  charge  I  leave 
Mohammed,  the  son  of  thine  own  brother,  strictly  recom- 
mended, whose  natural  father  the  Lord  hath  been  pleased  to 
take  to  himself,  with  the  intent  that  this  dear  child  should 
become  ours  by  adoption ;  and  much  dearer  ought  he  to  be 
unto  us  than  merely  an  adopted  son.  Receive  him,  there- 
fore^ at  my  dying  hands,  with  the  same  sincere  love  and 
tender  bowels  with  which  I  deliver  him  to  thy  care.  Honor, 
love,  and  cherish  him  as  much,  or  even  more,  than  if  he  had 
sprung  from  thine  own  loins ;'  for  all  the  honor  thou  show- 
est  unto  him  shaU  be  trebled  unto  thee.  Be  more  than 
ordinarily  careful  in  thy  treatment  towards  him,  for  it  will 
be  repaid  thee  with  interest.  Give  him  the  preference  be- 
fore thine  own  children,  for  he  exceedeth  them  and  aU  man- 
kind in  excellency  and  perfection.  Take  notice,  that  when- 
soever he  calleth  upon  thee,  thou  answer  him  not  as  an  infant, 
as  his  tender  age  may  require,  but  as  thou  wouldst  reply  to 
the  most  aged  and  venerable  x>^i'son  when  he  asketh  thee 
any  question.  Sit  not  down  to  thy  repasts  of  any  sort 
soever,  either  alone  or  in  company,  till  thy  worthy  nephew 
Mohammed  is  seated  at  the  table  Iwfore  thee ;  neither  (jo 
thou  ever  offer  to  taste  of  any  kind  of  viands,  or  even  to 
stretch  forth  thine  hand  towards  the  same,  until  he  hath 
tast^fl  thereof.  If  thou  ol)servest  these  my  injunctions,  tliy 
fr<tfH\H  shall  always  increase,  and  in  nowis<*  l>e  diminishe<l.'" 

Abu  Tah»l)  having  received  the  alK)ve  solemn  charps  took 
the  younp  i)rophet  imder  his  cai^e,  and  instructed  him  in  the 
business  of  a  mcTchant. 

Mohammed  continue<l  in  the  emi)loynient  of  his  uncle 
until  he  had  attained  his  twentv-lifth  vear.  AlH)ut  that 
time  one  of  th«;  chief  men  of  the  city  died,  lejiving  a  widow 
l»y  the  name  of  Cadijah  ;  who  reciuirin^  a  factor  to  manaire 
h#*r  st^H'k,  MohaninnMl  entere<l  her  s<»rvice,  and  tnuled  for 
luT  S4»nie  y»»ars,  in  Damascus  and  other  i)laces.  In  this 
•wn'ice  Mohamme<l  ccmductt^l  hims<»lf  with  so  much  jn-o- 
priety,  that  he  not  oidy  merited  th(»  i'esix»<'t,  but  also  won  flic 
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affections  of  his  mistress,  who  was  twelve  years  older  than 
liimself.  Cadijah  having  married  him,  he  became  suddenly 
exalted  to  an  equality  with  some  of  the  richest  men  of  the 
city. 

Whether  this  unlooked-for  elevation  had  inspii'ed  Moham- 
med with  an  extraordinary  ambition,  or  whatever  other  mo- 
tive prompted  him,  he  soon  began  to  manifest  symptoms  of 
wishing  to  appear  a  man  of  no  common  character,  and  as  one 
divinely  commissioned  to  reform  the  world  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  new  system  of  religion,  which  should  embrace  what- 
ever was  excellent  in  the  Pagan  morality,  and  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  dispensations.  His  commercial  transactions  in 
Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Syria  having  made  him  acquainted 
with  the  numerous  Christians  and  Jews  residing  in  those 
countries,  he  soon  discovered  that  the  task  of  creating  a  new 
religion  would  not  be  very  difficult.  He  proceeded,  however, 
with  much  caution  and  care  ;  and  it  was  not  till  he  had  at- 
tained  his  thirty-eighth  year,  that  he  retired  from  the  busi- 
ness of  the  world,  repairing  daily  to  a  certain  cave  in  the 
vicinity  of  Mecca,  called  the  cave  of  Hera,  for  the  ostensible 
purpose  of  spending  his  time  in  fasting,  prayer,  and  medita- 
tion. 

He  first  broached  the  subject  of  the  supernatural  visions, 
with  which  he  had  been  favored  in  the  cave,  to  his  wife  Cadi- 
jah. At  first  she  treated  his  visions  as  the  dreams  of  a  dis- 
turbed imagination.  Mohammed,  however,  persisted  in  assur- 
ing her  of  the  reality  of  these  communications,  and  at  length 
repeated  a  passage  which  he  affirmed  to  be  a  part  of  a  divine 
revelation,  recently  conveyed  to  him  by  the  ministry  of  the 
angel  Gabriel.  The  memorable  night  on  which  this  visit  was 
made  by  the  heavenly  messenger  is  called  the  "  night  of  Al 
Kadr,"  or  the  night  of  the  "  divine  decree,"  and  is  greatly 
celebrated,  as  it  was  the  same  night  on  which  the  entire 
Koran  descended  from  the  seventh  to  the  lowest  heaven,  to 
be  thence  revealed  by  Gabriel  in  successive  portions  as  occa- 
sion might  require.  The  Koran  has  a  whole  chapter  devoted 
to  the  commemoration  of  this  event,  entitled  Al  Kadr. 

Having  made  a  convert  of  his  wife,  his  next  object  was  to 
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gain  other  followers.  Among  the  first  who  gave  in  his  ad- 
hesion to  the  xnx>phet9  was  his  servant  Zeid  Ebu  Hareth,  whom 
he  rewarded  for  his  belief  and  attachment^  by  granting  him 
his  freedom.  All,  the  son  of  Abu  Taleb,  Mohammed's  cous- 
in, was  his  next  convert  His  fourth  and  most  important 
convert  was  Abubeker,  a  powerful  citizen  of  Mecca,  by  whose 
influence  a  number  of  persons  possessed  of  rank  and  au- 
thority were  induced  to  profess  the  religion  of  Mam.  These 
were  Othman,  Omar,  Saad,  Abdorrahman,  and  Abu  Obeida, 
who  afterwards  became  the  principal  leaders  in  his  armies, 
and  his  main  instruments  in  the  establishment  both  of  his 
religious  system  and  of  his  empire.  Four  years  were  spent 
in  the  arduous  task  of  winning  over  these  nine  individuals 
to  the  fiiith,  and  he  was  now  forty-four  years  of  age. 

Hitherto  the  efforts  of  Mohammed  had  been  confined  to 
the  conversion  of  a  few  individuals ;  but  now  the  time  hav- 
ing come  for  spreading  his  doctrines  abroad,  he  greeted  Ali 
to  prepare  a  generous  entertainment,  to  which  the  sons  and 
descendants  of  Abdol  Motalleb  were  invited.  These  having 
assembled,  the  prophet  arose  and  addressed  them  as  follows : 
^'  I  know  no  man  in  the  whole  peninsula  of  the  Arabs  who 
can  propose  anything  more  excellent  to  his  relations  than 
wliat  1  now  do  to  you  ;  I  offer  you  happiness  both  in  this  life 
and  in  that  which  is  to  come;  God  Almighty  hath  com- 
niandtnl  me  to  call  you  unto  him  ;  who  therefore  among  you 
will  l>e  my  vizier  and  will  l)ecome  my  brother  and  viregor- 
ent  i ''  The  fiery  Ali  burat  forth,  and  dechired  that  he  would 
Ih*  the  brother  and  assistant  of  the  prophet.  "  I,"  sjiid  he, 
*'  ()  pniphet  of  G(xl,  will  he  thy  vizier ;  I  myself  will  Ixnit 
out  the  teeth,  pull  out  the  eyes,  rip  open  the  Mlies,  and  cut 
off  the  legs  of  all  those  wiio  shall  dare  to  oi)pose  thee."  Tlie 
Iim]»het  csuight  the  young  proselyte  in  his  arms,  exclaiming, 
"ThLs  is  my  brother,  my  deputy,  my  successor;  show  your- 
selves olHHlient  unto  him." 

Notwithstanding  his  slight  sucx'esses  he  was  so  far  from 
Iwinir  dis<*ouragtHl,that  he  continued  toi)reach  to  th<»iH»oi>le, 
who  still  heanl  him  with  some  i)atience,  until  became  touj)- 
braid  them  with  the  idolatry,  obstinacy,  and  iK^rvei-seness, 
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not  only  of  themselves,  but  of  their  fathers.  This  so  highly 
provoked  them,  that  they  openly  declared  themselves  his 
enemies.  Nor  could  he  have  escaped  their  resentment,  had 
he  not  been  protected  by  Abu  Taleb,  his  uncle,  who  was  very 
active  in  his  favor.  However,  the  chief  of  the  Koreish,  and 
even  many  of  his  own  relations,  warmly  solicited  him  to  de- 
sert his  nephew ;  but  all  their  endeavors  proving  ineflFectual, 
they  at  length  threatened  Abu  Taleb  with  an  open  rupture, 
if  he  did  not  prevail  on  Mohammed  to  desist.  Abu  Taleb 
was  so  far  moved  at  this  threat,  that  he  earnestly  dissuaded 
his  nephew  from  pursuing  the  affair  any  further ;  represent- 
ing the  great  danger  he  and  his  friends  must  otherwise  run  ; 
but  Mohammed  was  not  to  be  intimidat-ed,  telling  his  uncle 
plainly,  "  that  if  they  set  the  sun  against  him  on  his  right 
hand,  and  the  moon  on  his  left,  he  would  not  relinquish  his 
enterprise."  Abu  Taleb,  therefore,  finding  him  so  finnly  re- 
solved to  proceed,  used  no  further  arguments,  but  promised 
to  stand  by  him  against  all  his  enemies ;  so  that  notwith- 
standing the  people  of  his  tribe  came  to  a  determination  to 
expel  both  him  and  his  followers,  he  found  a  powerful  sup- 
port in  his  uncle  against  all  their  menaces. 

In  the  eighth  year  of  his  proclaimed  mission,  his  party 
growing  formidable  at  Mecca,  the  city  passed  a  decree  by 
which  they  forbade  any  more  to  join  themselves  with  him. 
This,  however,  did  not  much  affect  him,  while  his  uncle  Abu 
Taleb  lived  to  protect  him ;  but  he  dying  two  years  after, 
and  the  government  of  the  city  then  falling  into  the  hands 
of  his  enemies,  a  fresh  opposition  was  renewed  against  him, 
and  a  stop  was  soon  put  to  the  further  progress  of  liis  re- 
ligion in  that  city.  Mohammed,  therefore,  seeing  all  his 
hopes  in  a  manner  crushed  there,  began  to  think  of  settling 
elsewhere ;  and  as  his  uncle  Abbas  lived  for  the  most  part 
at  Tayif,  a  town  sixty  miles  distant  from  Mecca,  towards  the 
east,  and  was  a  man  of  power  and  interest,  he  took  a  journey 
thither,  under  his  protection,  in  order  to  propagate  his  doc- 
trines there.  But  after  a  month's  stiiy,  finding  himself  un- 
able to  gain  even  one  proselyte,  he  retired  to  Mecca,  with  a 
resolution  to  wait  for  such  further  advantages  as  time  and 
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opportoBity  might  offer.  His  wife  Gadijah  being  now  dead, 
after  living  with  him  twenty-two  years,  he  took  two  other 
wiyes  in  her  stead,— Ayesha,  the  daughter  of  Abubeker,  and 
Lewda,  the  daughter  of  Zama ;  adding  a  while  after  to  them 
a  third,  named  Haphsa,  the  daughter  of  Omar ;  and  by  thus 
making  himself  son-in-law  to  three  of  the  princiiml  men  of 
his  party,  he  strengthened  his  interest  considerably. 

In  the  twelfth  year  of  his  mission  is  plaoed  the  mesra— that 
is,  his  famous  night- journey  from  Mecca  to  Jerusalem,  and 
thence  to  heaven,  of  which  he  tells  us  in  the  seventeenth 
chapter  of  the  Koran. 

The  story,  however,  whatever  advantages  he  might  and  did 
gain  by  it  when  his  religion  became  more  firmly  established, 
was  deemed,  at  first,  so  grossly  ridiculous  that  it  occasioned 
the  revolt  of  many  of  his  disciples,  and  made  his  stay  at  Mecca 
no  longer  practicable.  But  what  he  lost  at  Mecca  he  gained 
at  Medina,  then  called  Yatreb,  a  city  lying  270  miles  north- 
west from  Mecca ;  which  was  inhabited,  the  one  part  by 
Jews,  and  the  other  by  numerous  Christians.  These  two 
parties  did  not  agree  at  all,  and  feuds  and  factions  rose  at 
length  so  high  among  them,  that  one  party,  exasi)erated 
airainst  the  other,  went  over  to  Mohammed.  Thus,  we  are 
told,  that  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  mission  there  oarae 
to  him  from  tlience  seventy-three  men  and  t^'o  women. 
T\v**lve  ot  tliese  he  retained  awhile  with  liim,  at  Mecca,  to 
instruct  them  in  liis  new  reli^on ;  then  sent  them  back  to 
Yativl>,  as  his  twelve  ai)ostles,  tli(»re  to  i)ropagate  it  in  that 
town.  In  this  th(»y  lalK)red  al)nndantlv,  and  with  sucli  sue- 
c«*ss  that  in  a  short  time  they  drew  over  the  greatest  i)art  of 
th»*  inhal>i tan ts ;  of  wliich  Mohammed,  receiving  an  account, 
rf-«ilv«Ml  to  ^o  tliither  immediately,  finding  it  injudicious  to 
continut*  any  longer  at  Me<va. 

THE  tip:,iika. 

Tills  retreat  is  suppose<l  to  liave  occurred  on  the  Iflth  of 
July,  022,  and  has  Ixvn  adopt^^l  as  tlie  Mohammedan  era, 
and  calle<l  the  Hejira.    He  first  loilged  in  the  house  of  Chalid 
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Abu  Job,  one  of  the  chief  men  of  the  party,  until  he  had  built 
a  house  for  himself.  This  he  immediately  undertook,  and 
erected  a  mosque  at  the  same  time  for  the  exercise  of  his  re- 
ligion ;  and  having  thus  settled  himself  in  the  city,  he  con- 
tinued there  to  the  time  of  his  death.  From  the  time  Mo- 
hammed entered  Medina  he  found  himself  in  reality  a  mon- 
ai'ch,  at  the  head  of  an  army  devoted  to  his  person,  ol^dient 
to  his  will,  and  sti'ong  believers  in  his  holy  oflSce.  Finding 
himself  in  a  condition  not  only  to  defend  himself  against 
the  insults  of  his  enemies,  but  even  to  attack  them,  he  began 
to  send  out  parties  to  make  reprisals  on  the  Koreish.  After 
various  enterprises  and  petty  excursions,  tliree  battles  were 
fought  with  the  Koreishites,  under  Abu  Sophian,  the  most 
implacable  foe  of  Mohammed.  A  military  force  of  nearly 
1,000  men  had  been  collected  by  Abu  Sophian  in  order  to 
protect  a  wealthy  caravan  on  its  way  to  Syria,  and  to  attack 
the  band  of  the  Prophet,  who,  with  300  warriors,  awaited 
them  in  the  valley  of  Beder,  twenty  miles  from  Medina. 
The  Moslems  furiously  assailed  their  opix)nents,  who,  after 
a  short  battle,  were  totally  defeated  and  dispersed,  leaving  a 
rich  spoil  to  the  conqu jrors>  To  avenge  this  rout  Abu  So- 
phian advanced  in  the  following  year  with  an  army  of  3,000 
men  toward  Medina,  and  a  bloody  action,  in  which  Moham- 
med was  severely  wounded,  took  place  near  Mount  Ohud. 
The  Koreishites  were  now  victorious ;  but  the  Moslems  soon 
rallied  in  the  field,  and  a  third  war,  during  which  the  city  of 
Medina  was  besieged  for  twenty  days,  was  terminated  by  a 
single  combat  of  the  valorous  Ali. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  second  year  of  the  Hejira, 
Mohammed  altered  the  Kebla  for  his  disciples,  or  the  part 
'of  the  world  to  which  the  Mohammedans  are  to  turn  their 
faces  in  prayer.  At  first,  Mohammed  declared  it  to  be  per- 
fectly indifferent ;  afterwards,  when  he  fled  t-o  Medina,  he 
directed  his  followers  to  turn  towards  the  temple  of  Jerusa- 
lem, which  continued  to  be  their  Kebla  for  seventeen  or 
eighteen  months ;  but  he  then  ordered  that  prayers,  for  the 
future,  should  be  towards  the  east ;  that  is,  towards  the 
Caaba,  or  temple  of  Mecca.    This  change  occasioned  many 
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to  fall  from  him,  taking  offence  at  his  inconstancy.  Again, 
he  ordered  that  the  Faithful  should  be  called  to  prayers 
with  a  loud  voice  from  the  top  of  the  mosques ;  whereas  be- 
fore, he  was  inclined  to  the  Jewish  horn,  and  had  actually 
made  use  of  rattles,  as  Christians  did.  He  likewise  ordained 
the  grand  fast  of  Ramadan,  in  which  month  the  Koran  came 
from  heaven,  and  made  several  regulations  about  alms,  things 
lawful  and  unlawful,  i)olicy,  etc. ;  all  which  were  either  in- 
spired or  coniirmed  by  miracles. 

In  the  seventh  year  of  the  Hejira,  Mohammed  and  his  fol- 
lowers made  the  Al-Kadha,  or  visit  of  consummation  or  ac- 
complishment, to  Mecca.  At  the  distance  of  six  miles  from 
that  town,  they  all  took  an  oath  to  i>erform  religiously  all 
the  ceremonies  and  rites  prescribed  in  that  visit.  Being 
come  nearer,  they  left  their  arms  and  baggage,  and  entered 
the  holy  city  in  triumph,  devoutly  kissed  and  embraced  the 
black  stone  of  the  Caaba,  and  went  seven  times  round  the 
tcflnple.  They  performed  the  first  three  rounds  by  running, 
jumping,  and  shaking  their  shoulders,  to  show  their  vigor 
after  the  fatigue  of  the  journey ;  the  other  four,  by  walking 
gravely,  not  to  over-tire  themselves ;  and  this  custom  is  kept 
up  to  this  day.  Tlien  i)niyer  was  ])rodaiined,  and  the 
Prophet,  mounted  on  a  camel,  ran  s(»ven  times  l)et\virn  two 
hills,  on  which  were  to  \n.'  seen,  at  that  time,  two  idols  of  the 
Kon*ish.  Tlie  Mussulmans  were  shocked  at  it  ;  but  their 
scruples  were  quieted  l)y  a  passiige  of  the  Koran  sent  from 
h^-jiven,  in  which  God  declared  that  those  two  hills  wer«*  a 
memorial  of  him,  and  that  the  ]>il<rrinis  who  should  visit 
them  ou^ht  not  to  In*  looked  upon  as  .guilty  of  any  sin. 
Tills  sam^»  custom  is  still  in  use  aniouju:  the  Arabians,  who 
hf»ld  that  it  is  as  auci(»nT  as  their  jjatrian'h  Ishmael,  and  lcK)k 
ujrfm  it  as  ]>art  of  the  relii^ious  worshij)  pnicticed  l>y  Abni- 
ham.  Tlie  whoh*  conclud«Ml  witli  a  sa<Tit5ce  of-  seventy  cam- 
els, and  the  Mussulman^  shavt»cl  themselves. 

In  the  tenth  year  of  th(»  Hejira,  Mohamm<Ml  made  his 
famous  jiilirrima.ire  to  "Mecca,  calUnl  the  ])ilirrima;:e  of  Vale- 
diction, lie  wits  attended  on  this  occasion  by  l><M*tM)  men, 
some  say  114,0(X),  or,  as  others  will  have  it,  a  still  gn»ater 
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number.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  when  it  is  consid- 
ered that  the  people  came  in  vast  crowds  from  all  parts  of 
Arabia,  of  which  he  was  now  absolute  master,  to  accompany 
him  in  this  peregrination.  He  took  all  his  wives,  inclosed 
in  their  pavilions  on  the  backs  of  camels,  with  him  ;  together 
with  an  infinite  number  of  camels,  intended  for  victims, 
which  were  crowned  with  garlands  and  ribands.  He  entered 
the  holy  city  at  the  same  place  as  when  he  took  it,  and  the 
religious  ceremonies  were  the  same,  in  respect  to  going  seven 
times  round  the  Caaba  and  kissing  the  black  stone  twice. 
From  a  neighboring  hill  he  now  pronounced  this  form  of 
the  profession  of  the  unity  of  God :  "  God  is  great ;  there  is 
no  God  but  he  only ;  he  has  no  companion ;  the  power  of 
p^oveming  belongs  to  him ;  praise  be  given  to  him  alone ; 
he  is  powerful  above  all ;  he  only  is  strong. " 

Mohammed's  last  days  and  death. 

We  are  now  come  to  the  last  period  of  Mohammed's  life. 
The  last  embassy  he  received  was  from  the  Arabians  of 
Yemen,  in  the  month  of  Moharram,  the  eleventh  year  of  the 
Ilejira ;  and  the  last  expedition  which  he  ordered  was  in  the 
following  month  of  Safar.  Two  days  after,  he  fell  into  a 
sickness,  accompanied  by  a  most  violent  pain  in  the  head ; 
these  were  occasioned  by  the  poison  which  he  had  taken, 
three  years  before,  at  Chaibar ;  and  which  poison,  at  certain 
intervals,  had  greatly  disordered  him,  ever  since  the  reduc- 
tion of  that  place.  Having  now  called  his  wives  together, 
he  entertained  them,  chiefly  the  most  beloved  of  them,  and 
his  daughter  Fatima,  with  such  discourses  as  showed  his  en- 
thusiasm in  his  mission.  But  to  be  able  to  speak  more  em- 
phatically to  his  followers,  he  ordered  seven  large  skins,  or 
measures,  full  of  cold  water,  to  be  thrown  upon  him,  in  order 
to  recall  his  wandering  spirits.  Then,  being  carried  to  the 
mosque  and  set  in  the  pulpit,  he  recited  aloud  the  before- 
mentioned  form  of  unity ;  begged  God's  pardon ;  proffered 
to  make  a  public  reparation  for  all  the  injuries  he  might 
have  done  to  anybody ;  and  paid  to  a  particular  person  the 
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jirincipal  and  interest  of  a  small  sum  of  money  wUch  lie 
asserted  was  due  to  Mm ;  saying,  at  tibe  same  time,  It  is 
much  more  easy  to  bear  shame  in  this  world  than  in  the 
neict.  He  then  said  the  prayers  for  noon ;  and  likewise 
prayed  for  the  dead,  according  to  the  agreement  and  com- 
munion which  subsist  between  the  living  and  the  dead. 
These  and  other  devout  actions  he  performed  as  long  as  he 
had  any  strength  left. 

The  Mohammedan  &bles  are  replete  with  narratives  con- 
cerning Gabriel's  being  often  sent  by  Gk>d  to  inquire  how  the 
Prophet  did ;  his  introduction  of  Azrael,  the  angel  of  death, 
to  the  apostle  just  before  his  dissolution,  having  first  ob- 
tained his  leave ;  and  the  pious  discourses  of  all  three. 
Grabriel  assured  him  he  could  not  take  his  life  without  his 
express  permission.  Nay,  he  gave  him,  as  they  tell  us,  his 
option  of  life  or  death ;  which  the  Moslem  doctors  look  upon 
as  one  of  the  most  singular  and  illustrious  prerogatives  of 
the  Prophet  Whereupon  Mohammed,  continue  these  au- 
thors, having  chosen  death,  and  desired  the  aforesaid  angel 
Azrael  to  execute  his  office,  he  was  immediately  thro^^n  into 
agonies,  that  terminated  with  his  life.  Thus  Mohammed 
dii'd  at  noon,  on  a  Monday,  the  twelfth  of  the  month  oalliKl 
Rabid  the  First,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  the  Ilejira ;  being 
al)out  sixty-three  years  old.  Historians  have  taken  notice 
that  he  was  lK)m  on  a  Monday  ;  began  his  apostolical  func- 
tions on  a  Monday ;  fled  from  Mecca  on  a  M(mday ;  made 
his  entry  into  Medina  on  a  Monday  ;  took  Mch^c^  on  a  Mon- 
day :  and  at  last  di^vd  on  a  Monday.  His  death  was  tliou/jht 
s^i  fxtnionlinary  that  it  was  calle<l  an  assumption.  Some 
said.  He  is  not  <lead,  he  is  only  taken  u])  into  h«»aven,  like 
.I«4us  in  an  ecstasy.  Others  said,  He  is  ^one  to  his  liord,  as 
M*>s*?s,  who  left  his  people  for  forty  days  and  came  a*rain. 
Th»*ir  disjnit^^  ran  high  resix.»ctinp  his  death  ;  but  Al>u- 
linker,  who  succ^^Khnl  him,  put  an  end  to  those  quarn»ls  l>y 
^vinp  a  final  «»ntence,  that  MohamnuMl  was  dead,  like  all 
other  aiM>stIes  and  prophets  who  had  ju^rme  before*  him.  This 
dH€'ision  l>eing  unanimously  n*ceivt»<l,  his  body  was  washed 
and  perfumed,  e8X)ecially  those  parts  which  touched  the 
13 
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ground  at  the  adoration  paid  to  God,  viz.,  the  feet,  the 
hands,  the  knees,  and  the  forehead.  The  ablution  called 
Wodhu  was  also  performed  on  the  face,  the  arms,  the  palms 
of  the  hands,  and  soles  of  the  feet.  Lastly,  the  whole  body 
was  embalmed  by  Ali,  whom  Mohammed  had  ordered  to  do  it. 

In  relation  to  the  place  where  the  Prophet's  remains 
were  to  be  deposited,  there  hapi)ened  some  disputes  among 
his  followers.  The  Mohajerins  insisted  ui)on  his  being  buried 
at  Mecca,  the  place  of  his  nativity ;  and  the  Ansars,  at  Me- 
dina, the  place  of  his  residence  during  the  last  ten  years  of 
his  life.  Others  were  for  transporting  him  to  Jerusalem,  and 
erecting  a  monument  for  him  there  among  the  sepulchres  of 
the  prophets.  But  his  successor,  Abu-Beker,  decided  the 
whole  affair  at  once,  by  declaring  that  a  prophet  ought  to  be 
interred  in  the  plac^  where  he  died ;  and  that  he  had  heard 
Mohammed,  in  his  lifetime,  own  himself  to  be  of  this  opin- 
ion. Whereupon  the  body  was  buried  in  a  grave  dug  under 
the  bed  on  which  he  died,  in  the  apartment  of  Ayesha,  his 
best  beloved  Avife,  at  Medina,  where  it  remains  to  this  day, 
in  a  magnificent  building,  covered  with  a  cupola,  and  adjoin- 
ing to  the  east  side  of  the  great  temple,  which  is  built  in  the 
midst  of  the  city. 

Before  the  death  of  Mohammed,  he  had  become  master  of 
all  Arabia ;  had  extended  his  conquest  to  the  borders  of  the 
Greek  and  Persian  empires ;  had  rendered  his  name  formida- 
ble to  those  once  mighty  kingdoms;  had  tried  his  arms 
against  the  disciplined  troops  of  the  former,  and  defeated 
them  in  a  desperate  encounter  at  Muta.  His  throne  was  now 
firmly  established;  and  an  impulse  given  to  the  Arabian 
nations,  which  induced  them  to  invade,  and  enabled  them  to 
conquer  a  large  portion  of  the  globe.  India,  Persia,  the 
Greek  empire,  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  Barbary,  and 
Spain,  were  eventually  reduced  by  their  victorious  arms. 
Mohammed  himself  did  not  indeed  live  to  see  such  mighty 
conquests  achieved,  but  he  commenced  the  train  which  re- 
sulted in  this  wide-spread  dominion ;  and  before  his  death, 
had  established  his  religion  over  the  whole  of  Arabia,  and 
eome  parts  of  Asia, 
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CHAPTER  X. 
THE  MOHAMMEDANS. 

The  Tomb  of  Mohammed — The  Caaba — The  Koran— Articles  of  Faith — Mo- 
hammedan Liturgy — Marriage  and  Divorce — Funeral  Ceremonies. 


THE  TOMB  OF  MOHAMMED. 

ALL  Mnssolmans  look  upon  the  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb 
of  Mohammed  as  one  of  the  chief  duties  of  their  i*e- 
ligion.  The  Arabian  doctors  say  that  Mohammed  enjoined 
it,  and  it  is  well  known  that  superstition  lays  a  gi-eat  stress 
on  such  ceremonies.  Whoever  undertakes  to  i)erfonn  it 
must  often,  even  Jipon  the  road,  turn  himself  towards  Medina 
to  pray ;  as  soon  as  he  sees  the  tops  of  the  trees  about  tlie 
tov^Ti,  he  ought  to  renew  liis  devotion,  and  reixnit  witliont  in- 
termission tlie  api)<)int4Ml  form  of  i)rayei*s,  to  l>e<r()f  (lod  that 
this  visit  to  the  hoiy  s:ni('tuary  of  the  i)roi)h<»t  iiiiiy  Im*  arcept- 
af»lH,  and  inav  deliver  him  from  hell.  Before  he  entei-s  the 
rity,  he  is  enjoin«*<l  to  wash  liimself,  to  us(»  p(»rfuiiiMs,  ])ut  on 
his  U*st  ai»i)arel,  and  to  give  alms.  Having  enti'red,  h(»  says 
a  l»niyer,  and  another  when  he  eomes  into  the  niosijue.  This 
latter  is  for  Molianuned  and  his  family.  The  i)ilgrini  then 
^rii^'s  towanls  the  tomb,  stays  some  time  at  the  phict*  wlw*re 
th»*  prophet  prayt^d,  an<l  also  at  some  other  pla(*es,  according- 
ly as  his  devotion  sugirests  to  him.  Heing  at  l;ust  arrived 
n»*ar  th»*  holy  i)la(*e,  he  first  prostnites  himself  on  the  ground, 
I«ays  his  adomtion  to  (»(mI,  gives  him  thanks  for  having  nm- 
<lucT**<l  him  siifely  thither;  then  standing  u]),  \\ith  his  faer 
turn#*<l  towards  M«M*<-a,  he  ])rays  for  the  jjrcjphet  and  his  two 
••urrf-vs<jrs,  Abu-Beker  and  Omar;  he  does  not,  whih*  i»ray- 
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ing,  even  lean  against  the  wall  which  encloses  the  monument, 
as  that  would  be  considered  indecent  and  a  profanation.  On 
the  Friday  following,  he  goes  to  a  burying-ground,  called 
Al-Baki,  where  several  of  the  companions  of  Mohammed  lie 
interred,  and  visits  the  tombs  of  the  chief  ladies  and  others 
of  his  family,  servants,  and  successors ;  as  well  as  of  Fatima 
his  daughter,  Ibrahim  his  son,  and  the  Mussulman  martyrs. 
Then  he  washes  himself  in,  and  drinks  some  of  the  water  of 
the  well  called  Aris ;  and  performs  several  prostrations  at 
other  mosques,  oratories,  and  wells  in  Medina,  etc.  Moham- 
med himseK  said,  that  one  prayer  in  his  own  mosque  is  bet- 
ter than  a  thousand  anywhere  else ;  and  that  he  would  inter- 
cede for  all  those  who  die  at  Medina. 

The  Caaba  is  a  stone  edifice  in  the  temple  of  Mecca,  which 
has  been  revered  with  superior  sanctity  by  the  Arabians 
from  the  remotest  antiquity,  and  to  which  every  Moham- 
medan is  required  by  the  Koran  to  direct  himself  in  prayer. 
Among  the  variety  of  fabulous  traditions  which  have  been 
propagated  by  the  followers  of  Mohammed  concerning  the 
origin  of  this  building,  we  find  it  asserted,  that  its  existence 
is  coeval  mth  our  first  parents,  and  that  it  was  built  by 
Adam,  after  his  expulsion  from  Paradise,  from  a  representa- 
tion of  the  celestial  temple,  which  the  Almighty  let  down 
from  heaven  in  curtains  of  light,  and  placed  in  Mecca,  per- 
pendicular under  the  original.  To  this  the  patriarch  was 
commanded  to  turn  his  face  when  he  prayed,  and  to  compass 
it  by  way  of  devotion,  as  the  angels  did  the  heavenly  one. 
After  the  destruction  of  this  temple  by  the  Deluge,  it  was 
rebuilt  by  Abraham  and  his  son  Ishmael  on  the  same  spot, 
and  after  the  same  model,  according  to  directions  which 
they  received  by  revelation ;  and  since  that  time,  it  has  con- 
tinued to  be  the  object  of  veneration  to  Ishmael's  descend- 
ants. 

It  consists  of  a  sort  of  square  tower,  24  cubits  by  23,  and 
27  high,  covered  on  the  top  with  rich  black  damask,  bor- 
dered with  an  embroidery  of  gold,  which  was  formerly  re- 
newed every  year  by  the  Mohammedan  Caliphs,  afterwards 
by  the  Sultans  of  Egypt,  and  which  is  now  annually  pro- 
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Tided  by  the  Ottoman  Porto.  The  floor  is  raised  six  feet 
from  the  ground ;  and  a  door  and  window  admit  the  light. 
Its  doable  roof  is  sapxx>rtod  by  three  octagonal  pillars  of 
aloes  wood,  between  which  are  suspended  several  silver 
lamps ;  and  the  gutters  on  tibe  top  are  made  of  pure  gold. 
At  a  small  distance  from  this  tower,  on  the  east  side,  is  the 
station  of  Abraham,  where  is  a  stone  ui)on  which  the  ])a- 
triarch  is  supposed  to  have  stood  when  he  built  the  Caaba, 
and  which  they  assert  still  bears  the  traces  of  his  footsteps. 
It  is  endosed  in  an  iron  diest;  and  here  the  sect  of  Al  Shafei 
meet  for  religious  purposes.  On  the  north  of  the  Caaba  is 
the  white  stone,  within  a  semicircular  enclosure,  60  cubits 
long,  which  is  said  to  be  the  sepulchre  of  Ishmael,  and 
whidh  received  the  rain-water  that  fells  from  the  Caaba  by 
a  golden  spout.  This  stone  is  of  considerable  antiquity,  and 
was  even  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  Pagan  Arabs. 
Towards  the  southeast  is  the  well  2iem-2iem,  remarkable  for 
the  excellence  and  medicinal  quality  of  its  waters,  as  well 
as  ite  miraculous  origiiL  It  is  affirmed  to  be  the  same  spring 
which,  miraculously  bursting  out  of  the  ground,  supplied 
Ishmael  and  his  mother  Hagar  when  overcome  with  thirst 
in  the  wilderness  of  Beersheba;  and  is  celebrated  by  the 
Mohammedans  not  only  for  curing  many  bodily  diseases, 
but  also,  if  taken  copiously,  for  healing  all  spiiitiial  dis- 
onlers,  and  procuring  an  absolute  remission  of  sins.  The 
well  is  protected  by  a  dome  or  cupola ;  and  its  water  is 
dnink  with  much  devotion  by  the  pilgrims,  and  conveyed 
in  bottles  to  the  most  distant  quarters  of  the  MolianinKHlan 
dominions.  But  the  most  singular  relic,  regarded  with  ex- 
treme veneration,  is  the  famous  black  stone,  which  the  Mo- 
linmmedans  assert  was  one  of  the  precious  stones  of  Para- 
dise, brought  dovni  from  heaven  by  the  an^el  Gabriel.  Ac- 
r*>rding  to  the  rec>eived  tradition,  derived  from  Mohammed 
him.self,  it  was  originally  of  such  a  bright  white  (^olor  as  to 
dazzle  the  eyes  at  the  distance  of  four  days'  journey ;  l>ut 
that  it  wept  so  long  and  so  abundantly  for  the  sins  of  man- 
kind, that  it  became  at  length  ojiaque,  and  at  last  absolutely 
black.  When  the  Carmathians  took  Mecca,  they  pillage<l  the 
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Caaba,  and  earned  oflf  the  black  stone  in  triumph  to  their 
cai)ital.  The  Meccans  made  every  effort  to  recover  it,  both 
by  entreaties  and  the  offer  of  5,000  pieces  of  gold,  but  with- 
out effect.  The  Carmathians,  however,  after  having  kept  it 
twenty-two  years,  sent  it  back  of  their  own  accord.  It  is 
now  set  in  silver,  and  fixed  in  the  southeast  comer  of  the 
Caaba,  looking  towards  Basra,  about  three  feet  and  a  half 
from  the  ground.  It  is  called  by  the  Mohammedans  ''  the 
right  hand  of  God,"  and  is  kissed  by  the  pilgrims  with  gi'eat 
devotion. 

The  Caaba  is  almost  surrounded  with  a  circular  enclosure 
of  pillars,  connected  at  the  top  by  bars  of  silver,  and  towards 
tlie  bottom  by  a  low  balustrade.  Without  this  enclosure, 
on  the  south,  north,  and  west,  are  three  oratories,  where 
three  of  the  Mohammedan  sects  assemble  to  i)erform  their 
devotion.  The  whole  is  enclosed  at  a  considerable  distance 
by  a  square  colonnade,  or  great  piazza,  covered  with  small 
cupolas,  and  consisting  of  448  pillars,  from  which  ^hang 
numerous  lamps,  and  thirty-eight  gates;  and  from  each 
corner  rises  a  minaret  or  steeple,  adorned  with  a  gilded  spire 
and  crescent.  This  enclosure  was  built  by  the  Caliph  Omar, 
to  prevent  the  court  of  the  Caaba  from  being  encroached 
upon  by  private  buildings.  It  was  at  first  merely  a  low  wall, 
but  has  since  been  raised  by  the  liberality  of  succeeding 
princes  to  its  present  magnificent  state.  The  whole  struc- 
ture of  the  Caaba  is  in  a  peculiar  manner  styled  Al  Masjad 
Al  Haram,  "the  sacred  or  inviolable  place";  which  appella- 
tion, however,  is  sometimes  extended  to  the  whole  territory 
of  Mecca. 

THE  KORAN. 

The  Mohammedans  have  as  great  a  veneration  for  the  Ko- 
ran as  Christians  profess  for  the  Bible.  Both  these  words 
equally  signify  the  BooJc^  byway  of  preference  to  any  other  ; 
that  is,  the  Book  of  Books.  One  hundred  and  fourteen  chap- 
tei's,  some  longer,  some  shorter,  make  up  the  whole  book. 
These  are  called  by  the  French  surates^  from  the  Arabic 
word  sua^  in  the  plural  sowar ^  which  signifies  order y  or  a 
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serieSj  or  a  file;  and  answers  to  what  the  Jews  call  seder,  of 
which  they  reckon  fifty-three  in  the  Pentateuch.  Each 
chapter  of  the  Koran  has  a  particular  denomination,  taken 
from  the  subject  of  which  it  treats,  or  from  some  person 
mentioned  in  it  It  is  also  divided  into  sixty  equal  parts, 
each  of  which  is  subdivided  into  four,  in  imitation  of  the  Jews. 

The  Mussulmans  know  no  bounds  to  the  praises  which 
they  bestow  upon  this  book.  *  It  is  written  with  the  greatest 
elegance  of  style,  in  the  purest  Arabic  dialect  used  by  the 
Koreish,  but  intermixed  now  and  then  with  other  dialects. 
This  was  not  an  effect  of  neglect,  but  in  order  to  give  the 
discourse  a  greater  and  more  lively  strength  of  expression, 
or  to  make  it  more  harmonious.  Indeed,  all  those  who  are 
versed  in  the  Arabic  language  unanimously  agree,  that  the 
Koran  is  the  production  of  an  extraordinary  author.  Al- 
though it  is  written  in  prose,  the  energy  and  harmony  of  its 
style  must  have  cost  the  writer  great  labor  and  industry,  and 
raises  the  work  to  the  sublime  character  of  poetry ;  yet  the  ' 
difficulty  of  finding  out  certain  witty  turns  often  interrupts 
the  thread  of  the  discourse,  and  consequently  renders  it  ob- 
scure, which  lias  obliged  Mohammed  not  to  be  concise  and 
short,  but  to  n.se  frequent  repetitions.  His  figures  are  bold, 
in  thf*  oriental  taste  ;  his  exi)res8i(>n  strong  and  pithy  ;  the 
turn  of  his  i)hra5k3S,  in  imitation  of  the  prophets  of  the  Old 
Ti*stam**nt,  is  full  of  interruptions ;  and  it  ai)i)(nu*s  through- 
out the  whole,  that  all  the  heart  and  elo^iuenoe  of  which 
Mohanim^Kl  was  master  had  been  employed  in  the  most 
pn>iH»r  places.  The  mention  of  G(xl,  and  the  description  of 
his  attributes,  are  always  lofty  and  majestic ;  onicles  are 
jin>nounce<l  with  a  raised  and  elevated  style,  pr()p()i'ti()Tie<l 
to  the  dimity  of  the  subject.  In  short,  the  Arabians  are  so 
rhamuMl  with  the  IxMiuties  of  the  Koran,  that  in  all  their 
writings  they  endeavor  to  copy  this  jwrffH't  ori/^inal ;  and 
without  a  comiK^tent  knowledge  of  this  one  lx)ok,  all  others 
l)ecome  unintelligible. 

The  articles  of  faith  which  every  goo<l  Mussulman  is  lM)und 
to  N*lieve  and  receive  with  an  entire  assurance  are  thirt^^en 
in  number,  viz. : 
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To  believe  from  the  heart,  to  confess  with  the  tongue,  and 
with  a  voluntary  and  steadfast  mind  to  afltan,  that  there  is 
but  one  only  God,  Lord  and  Governor  of  the  universe,  who 
produced  all  things  from  nothing,  of  whom  there  is  neither 
image  nor  resemblance,  who  never  begot  any  person  whatso- 
ever, as  he  himself  was  begotten  by  none ;  who,  as  he  never 
was  a  son,  so  he  never  hath  been  a  father". 

We  must  believe  from  our.  hearts  and  confess  with  our 
mouths  that  the  Most  High  God,  after  having  revealed  him- 
self to  mankind  by  his  ancient  prophets,  sent  us  at  length 
his  Elected,  the  blessed  Mohammed,  with  the  sacred  and 
divine  law,  which  through  his  grace  he  had  created,  the 
which  is  contained  in  the  venerable  Koran,  that  hath  been 
from  him  remitted  unto  us.  By  this  holy  law  it  is  that  God 
hath  abolished  all  the  preceding  ones,  and  hath  withdrawn 
from  their  doubts  and  errors  all  nations  and  people,  in  order 
to  guide  them  to  a  firm  and  lasting  state  of  happiness. 
Wherefore  we  are  obliged  exactly  to  follow  the  precepts, 
rites,  and  ceremonies  thereof,  and  to  abandon  every  other 
sect  or  religion  whatsoever,  whether  instituted  before  or 
since  this  final  revelation. 

We  must  firmly  believe  and  hold  as  a  certainty,  that,  ex- 
cept God  himself,  who  always  was,  and  always  shall  be, 
everything  shall  one  day  be  annihilated,  and  that  the  angel 
of  death  shall  take  to  himself  the  souls  of  mortals  destined 
to  a  total  and  universal  extinction,  by  the  command  of  God, 
our  powerful  Lord  and  Master,  who  was  able  and  hath  vouch- 
safed to  produce  out  of  nothing,  and  in  fine  to  set  in  form 
this  universal  world,  with  all  things  therein  contained,  both 
good  and  evil,  sweet  and  bitter  ;  and  hath  been  pleased  to 
appoint  two  angels,  the  one  on  the  right,  and  the  other  on 
the  left,  to  register  the  actions  of  every  one  of  us,  as  well  the 
good  as  the  bad,  to  the  end  that  judicial  cognizance  may  be 
taken  thereof,  and  sentence  pronounced  thereupon,  at  the 
great  day  of  judgment. 

We  must  truly  and  firmly  believe,  and  hold  as  certain  and 
assured,  the  interrogation  of  the  sepulchre,  which  will  after 
death  be  administered  to  every  one  of  us  by  two  angels  upon 
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these  four  important  questions :  1.  Wlio -was  onr  Lord  and 
onr  Godf  3.  Wlio  was  onr  prophet t  8.  Which  was  our 
religion)  4.  On  what  side  was  our  Keblat  He  who  shall 
be  in  a  condition  to  make  answer,  that  God  was  his  only 
Lord,  and  Mohammed  his  prophet,  shall  find  a  great  illumin- 
ation in  his  tomb,  and  shall  himself  rest  in  glory. 

We  must  heartily  believe,  and  hold  as  certain,  that  ^not 
only  shall  all  things  one  day  i)erish  and  be  annihilated, — ^viz. : 
angels,  men,  and  devils,— but  likewise  this  shall  come  to  pass 
at  the  end  cd  the  world,  when  the  angel  Israfil  shall  blow  the 
trumpet  in  such  sort— that,  except  the  sovereign  Ood,  none 
of  the  universal  creation  shall  remain  alive  immediately  after 
the  dreadful  noise,  which  shall  cause  the  mountains  to  trem- 
ble, the  earth  to  sink,  and  the  sea  to  be  changed  to  the  color 
of  blood.  In  this  total  extinction  the  last  who  shall  die  will 
be  Azrael,  the  angel  of  death ;  and  the  power  of  the  Most 
High  God  will  be  evidently  manifested. 

We  are  obliged  cordially  to  believe,  and  to  hold  for  cer- 
taiQ,  that  the  first  before  all  others  whom  God  shall  r^ve 
in  heaven  shall  be  the  angel  of  death ;  and  that  he  will  at 
that  time  recall  all  the  souls  in  general,  and  reunite  them  to 
the  respective  bodies  to  which  each  belonged ;  some  of  which 
shall  be  destined  to  glory,  and  others  to  torment.  But,  upon 
earth,  the  first  whom  God  will  raise  shall  be  our  blessed 
prophet  Mohammed.  As  for  the  earth  itself,  it  shall  oi)en 
on  all  sides,  and  shall  be  changed  in  a  moment ;  and  by 
Gofl's  command  fire  shall  be  kindled  in  every  part  tlieref)f. 
which  shall  be  extended  to  its  utmost  extremities.  God  will 
then  prepare  a  vast  plain,  perfectly  level,  and  of  sufficient 
extent  to  contain  all  creatures  summoned  to  give  an  account 
of  their  past  conduct. 

We  must  believe  from  our  hearts,  and  hold  for  certain, 
that  there  shall  be  a  day  of  judgment,  whereon  God  shall 
onL'iin  all  nations  to  appeal*  in  a  place  a])])ointed  for  this 
gn^t  trial,  of  sufficient  vastness  that  His  Majesty  may  there 
l)e  evident  in  splendor.  It  is  in  this  magnificent  and  si>a<'ious 
station  that  the  universal  assembly  of  all  creatures  shall  be 
made,  about  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  in  the  brightness  of 
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noon  ;  and  then  it  is  that,  accompanied  by  his  prophet  (Mo- 
hammed), and  in  the  presence  of  all  mankind,  Gk)d  shall  with 
justice  and  equity  judge  all  nations  of  the  earth  in  general, 
and  every  person  in  particular.  To  this  effect,  every  one  of 
us  shall  have  a  book  or  catalogue  of  our  actions  delivered  to 
us  ;  that  of  the  good  in  such  wise  that  it  shall  be  received 
and  held  in  the  right  hand ;  that  of  the  wicked  so  that  it 
shall  be  received  and  held  in  the  left  hand.  As  to  the  dura- 
tion of  that  day,  it  shall  be  as  long  as  the  continuance  of  the 
present  age. 

We  are  bound  to  believe,  and  hold  as  certain,  that  our  ven- 
erable prophet  Mohammed  shall  with  success  intercede  for 
his  people  at  the  great  day  of  examination.  This  will  be  the 
first  intercession  ;  but  at  the  second  God  will  be  entirely  re- 
lented, and  all  the  faithful  Mussulmans  shall  be  transported 
into  a  state  of  glory,  while  not  one  excuse  or  supplication  in 
behalf  of  other  nations  shall  be  accepted. 

We  must  sincerely  believe,  and  hold  as  a  certainty,  that 
we  must,  every  one  of  us,  give  up  our  accounts  before  God, 
concerning  the  good  and  evil  we  have  transacted  in  this 
world.  All  who  have  been  followers  of  Mohammed  shall  be 
before  all  others  summoned  to  this  examination,  because 
they  it  will  be  who  shall  bear  witness  against  all  other 
strange  nations.  It  shall  come  to  pass  on  that  day  that  God 
will  take  away  out  of  the  balance  of  him  who  has  slandered 
his  brother  some  of  the  good  works,  and  put  them  unto  that 
of  him  who  hath  been  slandered ;  and  if  the  slanderer  is 
found  to  have  no  good  works,  he  will  then  deduct  from  the 
punishment  of  the  slandered,  to  include  them  in  the  list  of 
those  of  the  slanderer,  insomuch  that  his  great  justice  will 
be  fully  manifest. 

We  must  believe  from  the  heart,  and  confess  with  the 
mouth,  that  all  our  actions,  good  and  bad,  shall  one  day  be 
weighed  in  the  balance,  the  one  against  the  other,  insomuch 
that  those  whose  good  works  outweigh  their  bad  shall  enter 
into  paradise ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  whose  bad 
works  shall  outweigh  their  good  shall  be  condemned  to  the 
^mes  of  hell.    And  for  those  whose  scaled  shall  be  e^nalljr 
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poised,  becauae  the  good  they  have  done  is  equivalent  to  the 
evil,  they  shall  be  detained  in  a  station  situate  in  the  middle, 
between  paradise  and  hell,  where  consideration  will  be  made 
both  of  their  merits  and  of  their  demerits ;  since,  besides  their 
being  confined  in  that  place,  they  shall  have  no  punishment 
inflicted  on  them,  nor  shall  they  enjoy  any  part  of  the  glory 
ordained  for  the  beatified  righteous. 

We  are  obliged  to  believe  from  our  hearts,  and  to  hold  as 
assured,  that  all  mankind  in  the  world  must  jmss,  one  day, 
over  the  Sharp-edged  Bridge,  whose  length  shall  be  equal  to 
that  of  this  world,  whose  breadth  shall  not  exceed  that  of 
one  sin^  thread  of  a  spider's  web,  and  whose  height  shall 
be  proportionable  to  its  extent.  The  righteous  shall  pass 
over  it  swifter  than  a  flash  of  lightning ;  but  the  impious* 
and  the  ungodly  shall  not,  in  as  much  time  as  the  present 
age  shall  endure,  be  able  to  surmount  the  difficulties  thereof, 
and  that  through  the  want  of  good  works.  For  which  reason 
they  shall  fall  and  precipitate  themselves  into  hell-fire,  in 
company  with  the  infidels  and  blasphemers,  with  those  of 
little  faith  and  bad  conscience,  who  have  done  few  deeds  of 
charity,  because  they  were  void  of  virtue. 

We  are  to  believe,  and  to  hold  for  a  certainty,  that  fJod 
did  create  a  paradise,  which  he  prepared  for  the  blessed, 
from  among  the  number  of  the  faithful,  by  which  are  me^mt 
the  followers  of  the  tnie  religion  and  of  our  holy  projiliet 
Mf)hanimed ;  where,  with  him,  they  shall  }ye  placed  in  per- 
]wt!ial  light,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  heavenly  delights ;  for- 
ever beautiful  in  the  vigor  of  their  age,  and  brighter  than 
tlie  sun  ;  and  where  thev  shall  l>e  found  worth v  to  conteni- 
l»late  and  adoi^e  the  face  of  the  Most  High  (Jod.  As  for  those 
who  shall  \ye  detained  in  the  toi'tun^s  of  hell, — to  wit,  the 
sinners  and  transgn^ssr)!^,  who  have  nevertheless  believed  in 
one  only  Go<l,— th^y  shall  In*  release<l  at  the  s<M»ond  inter- 
c^'ssion  of  the  Proj)h«»t,  by  whom  they  shall  imnie<liately  be 
waslu*<l  in  the  sacreil  laver,  from  whence  being  come  forth 
whit#*r  than  snow,  and  nion»  n»fulgent  than  th<»  sun,  they 
shalK  ^ith  the  rest  of  the  l»h*ssiHl,  Iwhold  thenis(*lves  seatiMl 
in  paradise,  there  to  enjoy  all  the  glory  they  can  desire. 
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This  is  what  shall  befall  the  body  comi)osed  of  clay ;  and 
what  then  shall  be  the  state  of  our  souls  ?  To  the  which  it 
shall  be  granted  eternally  to  behold  the  light  and  brightness 
of  the  divine  majesty. 

We  must  sincerely  believe,  and  hold  for  certain,  that  there 
is  a  hell  prepared  for  the  unrighteous,  the  refractory  trans- 
gressors of  the  divine  law,  accursed  of  God  for  their  evil 
works,  and  for  whom  it  would  have  been  better  had  they 
never  been  bom,  and  to  have  never  seen  the  light  of  day.  It 
is  for  such  as  those  that  a  place  of  torment  is  appointed,  or 
rather  a  fire  which  bumeth  without  touching  them,  a  fire  of 
ice  and  north  winds,  where  there  shall  be  nothing  but  snakes 
and  serpents,  with  other  venomous  and  ravenous  creatures, 
which  shall  bite  them  without  destroying  them,  and  shall 
cause  them  to  feel  grievous  pains.  That  place  shall  be  the 
abode  of  the  impious  and  of  the  devils,  where  these  shall, 
w  ith  all  sorts  of  cruelty  and  rage,  incessantly  torture  those : 
and  lest  the  sense  of  their  pain  should  cause  them  to  relent, 
a  new  skin  shaU  continually  succeed  in  the  stead  of  that 
which  has  been  burnt  or  mortified. 


THE   MOHAMMEDAN   LITUKaY. 

The  religion  of  the  Islamites  contains  six  chief  principles: — 

The  first  is  the  confession  of  the  true  God,  and  consists  in 
believing  that  there  is  but  one  true  and  eternal  God,  and  that 
Mohammed  is  his  apostle. 

The  second  is  the  regular  practice  of  ablution  and  purifica- 
tion. 

The  third  is  a  regular  observation  of  the  prayers,  as  pre- 
scribed. 

The  fourth  is  giving  alms. 

The  fifth  is  the  fast  of  the  month  of  Ramadan. 

The  sixth  is  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  from  which  no  Mus- 
sulman can  be  dispensed,  if  able  to  perform  it. 

As  to  the  purifications  which  are  prescribed,  seven  differ- 
ent sorts  of  water  may  be  used  in  them  :  viz.,  rain-water,  sea, 
river,  well,  spring,  snow,  and  hail- water.    There  are  three 
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Borts  of  ablutions  and  purifications.  The  first,  which  is  cal!t«l 
Gaal,  is  a  kind  of  immersion.  The  second,  named  Wodliu, 
concerns  particularly  the  hands  and  feet.  The  thiM  is  niade 
with  earth  or  gravel,  instead  of  water.  Three  rules  are  to  be 
observed  in  this  ablation  of  the  botly :— First,  those  who  do 
it  must  resolve  to  please  CJod.  Secondly,  all  the  dirt  of  the 
l>ody  must  be  washed  off.  Thirdly,  the  water  must  touch 
the  whole  akin,  and  all  the  hair  of  the  body. 

Tliirteen  rules  are  prescribed  concerning  prayers : — 1,  Tlie 
intention.  2.  The  greatness  of  the  names  of  God.  3.  Tlie 
form  of  the  unity  of  God,  Ood  is  great.,  etc.  4.  The  right,  or 
straight  position  of  tlie  body ;  which  is,  the  feet  are  close  to- 
gether, the  hands  raised  up  to  the  head,  or  joined  and  laid 
apon  the  breast,  or  each  apart  upon  the  knees,  bending  the 
body.  The  adoration  is  made  with  the  face  to  the  ground, 
Bitting  with  their  hands  upon  their  thighs ;  they  say,  Loi-d, 
a»*«pt  of  our  standing,  bending,  adoring,  and  sitting.  6. 
B«ading  the  first  chapter  of  the  Koran.  6,  Bowing  the  body 
towards  the  earth.  7.  Raising  from  that  first  bowing.  8.  A 
second  adoration  or  prostrating  with  the  face  to  the  ground, 
9,  Sitting  down.  10.  A  second  sitting  down.  11.  Thesecond 
form  aboTit  Mohammed ;  the  first  was  about  God  himself. 
12.  The  words  of  it,  which  are  to  be  repeated.  13.  The  ol)- 
serving  punctually  each  of  these  in  their  order.  There  are 
also  five  kinds  of  prayers  to  be  said  daily,  1.  At  noon,  with 
four  inclinations  of  the  body.  2.  la  the  afternoon,  with  ftior 
also.  3.  In  the  evening,  with  three.  4.  In  the  night,  witli 
four.  5.  In  the  morning,  with  two  only.  In  nil,  sevenlwsn 
for  the  whole  day.  Travelers  may  without  sin  reduce  them 
to  eleven. 

Some  alms  arc  left  to  the  free  choice  of  every  individual ; 
otht-re  are  i)re.scril>ed  by  the  law.  The  latter  are  : — 1.  Of  cat- 
tle, camels,  osen,  sheep,  2.  Of  money,  3,  Of  com.  4.  Of 
other  fniite  of  the  earth.  5.  Of  goods  in  trade,  Six  con- 
ditions are  re<)iiired  in  the  Kiver: — I.  He  must  Im  a  Mussnl- 
man,  that  is,  a  (rut^  believer.  2.  A  fre«-injiii,  '.i.  Tbt-limful 
possessor  of  what  he  is  to  give  away  ;  for  it  is  an  inju,stice, 
and  not  charity,  to  give  what  does  not  belong  to  us.     4,  His 
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patrimony  must  be  increased.  As  riches  increase,  alms  should 
increase  at  two  and  a  half  per  cent.  Those'  who  have  not 
twenty  pieces  of  gold,  nor  two  hundred  in  silver,  nor  five 
camels,  nor  thirty  oxen,  nor  thirty  sheep,  are  not  obliged  to 
give  alms.  5.  He  must  have  been  in  possession  about  a  year, 
at  least  eleven  months,  without  pawning  it.  6.  He  must  not 
give  his  working  cattle,  but  one  of  those  which  are  at  grass, 
because  alms  are  to  be  given  from  that  which  is  not  neces- 
sary. The  same  conditions  are  required  for  alms  of  money, 
com,  other  fruits  of  the  earth,  etc.  ;  only  about  com  and 
fruits  it  is  to  be  observed — 1.  That  they  must  grow  from  our 
labor,  as  sowing,  etc.  2.  They  must  have  been  laid  up  in  our 
store-rooms  or  bams.  3.  There  must  be  a  convenient  quantity 
left,  so  that  the  giver  may  not  be  reduced  to  want. 

The  chief  fast  of  the  Mohammedans  is  that  of  Ramadan. 
After  it,  is  kept  the  feast  of  the  Great  Beiram.  The  little 
Beiram  is  kept  on  the  tenth  of  the  month  Dilhazja,  in  mem- 
ory of  Abraham's  sacrifice.  Three  things  are  required  in  the 
person  who  fasts,  to  make  it  acceptable  to  God : — 1.  He  must 
be  a  Mussulman.  2.  At  the  age  of  ripeness ;  fourteen  in 
men,  twelve  in  women.  3.  In  his,  or  her,  right  senses.  The 
conditions  of  the  fast  are  five : — 1.  An  intention  of  the  heart 
to  please  God.  2.  To  eat  nothing  in  the  day,  from,  sunrise 
to  sunset.  3.  To  drink  nothing  of  any  sort.  4.  To  have  no 
commerce  with  women,  not  even  by  kisses.  5.  Not  to  throw 
up  what  has  been  eaten  ;  which  supposes  both  that  the 
stomach  is  good,  and  that  no  excess  is  committed,  or  at  least 
nothing  taken  which  may  give  a  disgust. 

MAKRTAGE  AND  DIVOBCE. 

The  ceremony  of  marriage  is  in  high  esteem  among  the 
Mohammedans ;  yet  it  is  not  celebrated  in  the  presence  of 
the  priests,  nor  is  it  considered  an  act  of  religion,  as  with  the 
Jews  and  Christians,  and  formerly  with  the  Romans  and 
Grecians.  The  Cadi,  or  civil  judge,  gives  it  a  sanction  ;  "  as 
to  an  act  purely  relating  to  society,  which  is  not  valid  with- 
out his  presence."    The  husband  acknowledges  that  he  has 
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obligetl  liim.sc-lf  to  marry  such  a  woman,  to  give  her  such  a 
dowry,  an<l  t<j  ilisjiose  of  her  at  pleasure  in  case  of  divonre. 
Tho  woman  is  not  jiresfnt  at  tliis  acknowledgment ;  but  the 
father,  or  some  of  the  rehitions,  assist  at  it ;  which,  buing 
done,  the  husband  takes  posaesaion  of  his  wife ;  who  is 
brought  to  him  veiled  under  a  canopy,  accompanied  by 
friends,  relations,  slaves,  and  music.  The  Mohammedans 
arc  allowed  to  make  use  of  their  female  slaves.  And  here  it 
\a  interesting  to  notice,  first,  that  Mussulmans  may  marry 
women  of  any  religion  the  tenets  of  which  are  written  ;  and 
aecondly,  that  all  the  children,  whether  by  wives  or  slaves, 
equally  inherit  their  fathei-'s  property,  if  by  will  or  other- 
whie  the  father  has  declared  them  fi>»e ;  in  default  of  which 
the  children  of  a  slave  still  remain  slaves  to  the  eldest  son 
of  the  family.  The  Koran  inveiglis  strongly  against  iidul- 
tery,  and  ftrd^rs  tluit  a  husband  who  accuses  his  wife  of  tJiat 
crime,  and  does  not  pro\e  it,  shall  be  Irostinadoed,  When 
there  are  no  proofs  nor  witness&'i,  the  husband  sweai-s  five 
times  that  what  he  alleges  is  true,  and  to  the  last  oath  adds 
a  curse,  wishing  he  may  be  cursed  by  God  and  men  if  he 
lies.  On  the  other  side,  the  woman  la  believed  if  she  also 
swears  five  times,  and  adds  to  the  last  oatli  a  i>rayer,  desiring 
GimI  to  destroy  hrr  if  her  husband  Bi>eak3  truth,  However, 
If  the  adultery  be  fully  proved,  the  huslwmd  lias  her  life  in 
bw  ix>w«r,  and,  if  revengeful,  puts  her  in  a  sack  fiiU  of  stones 
and  drowns  her. 

Mohammed,  in  order  to  hinder  his  followers  from  putting 
thfir  wives  away  too  often,  expressly  forbids  the  taking  of 
them  again,  after  a  third  rei>udiation,  unless  they  have  been 
nuuriod  and  repudlatt-d  by  another  man.  This,  they  say,  baa 
had  BO  good  an  effect,  that  very  few  ^fohammedans  are  di- 
Torced  from  their  wives,  and  the  number  of  those  who  take 
'them  again  is  still  less.  The  third  divorce  is  rallwl  Ouch- 
lalac ;  which  Besjrter  explains  tliree,  or  the  third  separation ; 
cif  whirh  the  Turks  have  thre«  different  «ort«  made  Iw-fore 
the  (Jadi,  and  registered  by  him.  By  the  first  the  hiiMband 
and  wife  are  jwirted  fnmi  bed  and  boanl ;  she  rewiving  from 
him  u  msiateiuuice.    The  second  is  a  total  sei>anitJon  of  luxly 
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and  goods.  The  husband  must  then  give  her  the  stipulated 
dowiy ;  after  which,  she  has  no  claim  to  his  person  or  goods, 
and  may  marry  another,  three  lunar  months  after  the  divorce, 
for  fear  she  should  be  with  child ;  in  which  case,  she  cannot 
marry,  and  may  even  remain  in  her  husband's  house,  and  be 
maintained  at  his  cost,  till  she  be  delivered.  The  Ouch-talac 
is  the  most  solemn  divorce,  but  is  not  practiced  by  the  Per- 
sians. 

FUKERAL  CEREMONIES. 

The  mourning  for  the  dead  begins  with  such  loud  cries 
and  lamentations  made  by  the  women,  that  the  death  soon 
becomes  published  to  the  most  distant  neighbors.  The  cus- 
tom of  making  loud  cries  and  noisy  lamentations  for  de- 
pai'ted  friends — of  rolling  in  the  dust,  or  covering  one's  self 
with  ashes,  is  very  ancient  in  the  East ;  nor  is  it  much  al- 
tered among  the  modem  inhabitants  of  those  countries. 
Thevenot  informs  us,  that  these  Turkish  women  give  over 
crying  when  there  are  no  witnesses  of  their  tears,  being  hired 
for  that  purpose,  which  lasts  several  days,  and  is  renewed  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  Previously  to  the  burial,  the  corpse  is 
washed  and  shaved,  frankincense  is  burnt  about  it,  to  expel 
the  devil  and  other  evil  spirits,  which,  as  the  Mohammedans 
and  several  other  nations  believe,  rove  about  the  dead,  no 
less  than  about  the  living.  This  ceremony  being  over,  the 
body  is  put  into  a  burial-dress  without  a  seam,  that  it  may 
kneel  with  less  difficulty  when  it  is  to  be  examined  in  the 
grave.  The  coffin  is  covered  with  a  pall,  preceded  by  imans, 
who  pray,  and  followed  by  the  relations  and  friends  of  the 
deceased,  with  the  women,  who  lament  and  shed  tears.  At 
the  grave  the  corpse  is  taken  out  of  the  coffin,  and  put  into 
the  ground. 

The  palls  are  different,  and  the  tombs  variously  adorned, 
according  to  the  condition  and  state  of  life  of  the  deceased, 
soldiers  or  churchmen,  rich  or  poor.  The  burying-places  of 
the  Mohammedans  are  by  the  high-road,  "in  order,"  as 
Thevenot  says,  "to  put  travelers  in  mind  to  offer  their 
prayers  to  God  for  the  dead,  and  to  obtain  his  blessing."   For 
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wliic-li  reiisun,  tiiosa  who  build  a  bridge,  or  aome  other  public 
fal)ric,  fitiin  aa  act  of  charity,  are  likewige  buried  in  or  near 
Uiem.  The  large  stones  which  are  erected  in  the  chtirch- 
yarda  are  30  numerous,  that  a  town  nught  be  built  with 
them.  After  the  foneral,  tlie  relations  and  friends  of  the  de* 
ceased  corae  several  days  successively  to  pray  on  his  tomb, 
beseeching  God  to  rescue  him  from  the  tonnents  inflicted  by 
the  black  angels ;  and  calling  the  deceased  by  his  name,  they 
say  to  him,  "  Fe-ar  not,  but  answer  them  bnively."  On  the 
Friday  following,  victuals  and  diiidc  are  brought  to  the 
grave,  of  which  whoever  passes  by  may  freely  partake.  ITie 
difference  Ijetween  the  graves  of  the  Turks  and  of  the  Chris- 
tians in  those  countries  consists  in  a  board,  which  the  Turks 
pat  over  the  corj'se  slanting,  so  that  one  end  of  it  touches 
the  Ijottora  of  the  grave,  and  the  other  leans  against  tlie  top 
of  the  grave. 

Tlie  politit^I  iK>wer  of  Islam  was  at  its  zenith  when  Con- 
atanliiiople  was  taken,  in  1452.  The  Turks  l>ccamo,  for  many 
centuries,  the  terror  of  Italy,  Hungary,  and  Germany;  but 
Christendom  soon  closed  to  suffer  any  considerable  losses  by 
their  advance.  Christian  nations  l)egan  to  conquer  large 
parts  of  Moslem  territory.  Sicily  had  iieen  lost  before  this 
period.  In  Si)ain  their  last  utrongholda  were  taken  in  1492. 
Greece  began  its  successful  struggle  for  independence  in 
1821.  Algiers  was  wrested  from  them  in  1830  ;  and  the  do- 
penden'-e  of  tin-  ninmbinn  i>rinfi]KtIitic><  iqwm  the  flttoman 
Porte  sij)-..- iiil>  i>-.aiii.-ii,.-ivly!i.>(riiTi;il.  The  ti.tal  num- 
ber of  Mohamme<lans  in  the  world  in  lUUd  was  estimated  ac 
1»J,0(X),000,  of  whom  1(K),0(H),<X)0  were  credited  to  Africa,  and 
only  4,000,000  to  Turkey,  barely  a  fourth-part  of  its  popula- 
tion. 


CHAPTER  XL 


THE  JEWS. 


Early  History  of  the  Jews — The  Cry  for  Deliverance^Solomon's  Temple  at  Je- 
rasalcm — The  Accession  of  King  Ahab— Invasion  of  the  Kingdom  under 
Ahaz — The  last  King  of  Judah. 


EAKLY  HISTORY  OF  THE   JEWS. 

AN  account  of  the  religion  of  the  Jews  may  with  great 
propriety  be  preceded  by  a  succinct  history  of  that 
people.  They  have  been  pronounced  without  reference  to 
their  religious  belief  or  ceremonies  as  "  among  the  most  re- 
markable i>eople  in  the  annals  of  mankind."  Contemplated 
in  connection  with  their  religion,  and  as  a  means  of  undeir- 
standing  it  more  fully,  their  history  claims  our  attention 
more  than  that  of  any  other  nation.  It  instructs  us  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner  from  that  of  any  other,  because  it  brings  di- 
rectly into  view  the  divine  dealings  with  them.  The  Jews, 
in  the  early  periods  of  their  history,  are  known  under  the 
more  general  name  of  Hebrews  or  Israelites,  who  constituted 
a  community  of  which  the  Jews,  as  they  were  afterwards  de- 
nominated, were  only  a  part.  This  distinguished  race,  com- 
monly called  the  people  of  God,  was  derived  from  Abraham, 
lineally  descended  in  the  tenth  generation  from  Shem,  the 
eldest  son  of  Noah. 

In  obedience  to  the  command  of  God,  Abraham,  who  was 
a  son  of  Terah,  the  head  of  a  pastoral  family,  left  Ur  in  Chal- 
dea,  his  native  country,  and  dwelt  with  his  father  in  Haran. 
Ur  was  a  district  to  the  northeast  of  that  region  which  lies 
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abore  the  confluence  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  aud  be- 
caiuH  iiffei-wards  the  seat  of  the  great  Babylonian  monjU'chy. 
HarHu  was  a  citj'  situated  in  the  nortliwest  part  of  Mesopo- 
tamia. The  former  place,  from  the  signification  of  the  name, 
was  supposed  to  be  jtarticularly  infected  with  idolatry,  and 
hence  tJie  reason  of  the  comniaii<l,  connected  witli  the  jiiir- 
po«e  of  God  to  make  Abraham  the  fatiier  of  a  great  and  pe- 
culiar nation.  By  the  same  command,  after  Terali's  death, 
he  went  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  which  God  promised  to  his 
IMwterity.  They  were  to  be  inclnded  within  the  boundariia 
of  that  country.  Abraham  having  acquired  a  name  by  liis 
wealth  and  piety,  and  having  passed  through  various  scenes 
of  prosperity  and  trial,  died  at  an  advanced  age,  leaving  be- 
hind him  several  sons,  of  whom  Isaac  only  was  the  child  of 
promise.  Ishmael,  by  Hagar,  the  maid  of  Abraham's  wife, 
became  the  progenitor  of  a  distinct  tribe  or  nation.  The 
Arabs,  to  this  day,  claim  to  be  descended  from  the  son  of 
Hagar.  Two  sons  were  the  progeny  of  Isaac,  viz.,  Esau  and 
Jarob,  the  former  of  whom  sold  his  birthright  to  Jacob,  who 
also,  by  artitice,  obtained  his  father's  blessing.  Esau  was  the 
ancestor  of  the  Eklomites  or  Idumeans.  In  the  line  of  Jacob, 
whortii  name  was  changed  to  Israel,  were  the  Israelites  de- 
wt'iided-  His  twelve  sons  gave  the  names  to  the  twelve 
tribes,  of  which  the  nation  was  composed.  Jacob  closed  an 
eventful  life  1689  years  b.c.,  in  making  a  prophetic  declara- 
tion of  (he  future  state  of  his  descendants,  and  the  period  of 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  He  had  previously  been  brought 
out  of  Canaan  into  Egypt,  by  means  of  his  son  Joseph,  whom 
his  brethren,  through  envy  and  malice,  sold  iijto  that 
country. 

Joseph,  who  was  much  loved  by  his  father,  and  hated  by 
his  brethren,  upon  a  certain  occasion  which  was  presented, 
fell  into  the  power  of  the  latter,  who  sought  to  slay  him. 
ThLs  design,  however,  being  providentially  prevented,  they 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  selling  him  to  a 
oom[>any  of  Ishmaelite  slave- merchants,  who  carried  him 
into  Egj'pt,  where  he  was  bought  by  Potiphar,  an  officer  of 
the  court    Here,  at  length,  he  was  wrongfully  thrown  into 
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prison,  by  a  false  accusation  of  Potipliar^s  wife ;  but  being 
proved  to  be  an  interpreter  of  dreams,  he  was  released  from 
his  confinement,  and  introduced  to  the  notice  of  Pharaoh, 
the  Egyptian  king,  who,  on  a  certain  occasion,  wanted  his 
services  in  this  capacity.  His  success  in  interpreting  the 
king's  dreams,  and  his  subsequent  conduct,  procured  for 
him  the  highest  distinction ;  and  he  became  the  adminis- 
tmtor  of  the  government.  During  the  famine  which  he  had 
predicted  in  interpreting  those  dreams,  and  which  reached 
the  land  of  Canaan,  all  his  brethren,  except  Benjamin,  came 
to  him  to  buy  com.  Joseph  knew  them,  although  they  did 
not  know  him ;  and,  by  an  innocent  contrivance,  having 
brought  them  into  Egypt  the  second  time  with  their  brother 
Benjamin,  he  declared  to  them  that  he  was  Joseph,  whom 
they  had  persecuted  and  sold.  Their  surprise,  mortification, 
and  terror  were  at  first  overwhelming ;  but  their  distressing 
a])prehensions  were,  in  due  time,  alleviated  by  Ms  assurances 
of  pardon  and  kindness ;  and  inviting  his  father,  and  the 
whole  family  into  Egypt,  he  allotted  them  a  portion  of  the 
territory.  Here  he  protected  them  ;  and  under  his  auspices 
tlioy  became  flourishing  and  happy.  Joseph  continu^  to 
rule  over  Egypt  after  the  death  of  Jacob,  who  had  sojourned 
in  that  country  seventeen  years.  His  own  decease,  which 
occurred  1635  years  B.C.,  left  the  Israelites  without  aprO' 
l'.»ctor.  In  less  than  forty  years  from  this  event,  they  found 
a  cruel  tyrant  and  oppressor  in  another  king  who  knew  not 
lofseph.  This  king  perceiving  that  the  Hebrews  had  become 
numerous  and  mighty,  resolved  to  enfeeble  them:  and, 
therefore,  condemned  them  to  slavery,  and  ordered  that 
every  new-bom  son  among  them  should  be  cast  into  the 
river.  The  object  in  view  was  defeated ;  for  the  people  in- 
creased in  an  unexampled  manner. 

THE  CRY  FOR  DELIVERANCE. 

The  history  of  the  Israelites  now  assumed  a  very  marked 
character.  Oppressed  by  the  Egyptian  monarch,  they  cried 
unto  God  for  deliverance,  and  a  divine  deliverance  they  ex- 
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perienced.  Moses,  a  Hebrew  by  birth,  whose  life  was  pre- 
served in  an  extraordinary  manner,  notwithatanding  tbe 
edict  of  tbe  king,  was  seleoted  as  the  instrnment  of  saving 
hia  conntrymen.  He  was  in  due  time  called  to  his  work, 
and  aft«r  a  series  of  miracles,  which  he  performed  by 
the  divine  assistance,  he  led  the  people  out  from  before 
Pharaoh,  into  the  region  bordering  on  tbe  promised  hind. 
The  consequence  to  many  of  the  Egj'ptians  was  their  de- 
struction ;  for  Pharaoh  and  his  army,  pursuing  the  laraelitea 
through  the  Red  Sea,  were  ovenvhelmed  with  its  waters. 
The  people  were  no  sooner  delivered  fi-om  the  Egyptians, 
than  they  murmured  against  Moses,  on  account  of  the  want 
of  food  ;  to  satisfy  them  God  sent  first  a  great  quantity  of 
quails,  and  the  next  morning,  manna,  which  fell  regularly 
every  day  except  on  Sabbath-days,  during  tbe  time  in  which 
they  remained  in  the  wilderness.  Again,  the  people  mur- 
mured for  water,  and  Moses,  by  the  Lord's  command,  caused 
a  supply  to  issue  from  a  rock.  At  this  juncture  the  Amal- 
ekit«s  attacked  Israel,  and  were  defeated  by  Joshua,  who 
afterwards  became  their  leader.  The  people  soon  after  ar- 
rived at  Mount  Sinai,  from  which  God  gave  them  his  law. 
During,  however,  the  absence  of  Moses  in  the  mount,  they 
were  guilty  of  an  act  of  idolatry,  in  consequence  of  which 
3,000  of  them  were  put  to  death. 

In  the  course  of  the  second  year  after  the  retreat  from 
Egypt,  Moses  numl>ered  the  children  of  Israel,  from  twenty 
yt-ars)  old  and  upward^  and  there  were  found  G03,55U  able 
to  go  to  war,  besides  the  Levites.  About  this  time,  twelve 
men  were  sent  to  spy  the  land  of  Canaan,  who,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Joshua  and  Caleb,  reported  unfavorably ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  caused  the  people  to  murmur.  Upon  this 
offence,  God  condemned  all  those  who  were  twenty  years 
and  upwards  when  they  came  out  of  Egypt,  to  die  in  the 
wilderness,  except  Joshua  and  Caleb.  As  a  punishment  for 
their  murmurs,  the  Israelites  begao  to  travel  in  the  wilder- 
ness, 1480  years  b.c.  At  this  juncture,  Korah,  Dathan,  and 
Abiram,  revolting  against  Moses,  were  swallowed  by  the 
earth  with  two  hnndred  and  fifty  of  their  associates.    After 
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wandering  in  the  wilderness  forty  years,  and  frequently  re- 
belling against  God,  this  people  were  conducted  by  the  hand 
of  Moses  in  sight  of  Canaan,  when  he  died,  without  entering 
it  himself.  His  death  occurred  on  Mount  Nebo,  in  the  land 
of  Moab,  after  he  had  first  taken  a  view  of  the  promised 
resting-place  of  Israel. 

The  successor  of  Moses  was  Joshua,  who  conducted  the 
people  at  last  into  Canaan.  Having  led  them  to  the  banks 
of  the  Jordan,  whose  waters  divided  to  afford  them  a  pass- 
age, he  brought  them  safely  over  it  into  their  fair  inherit- 
ance. He  conquered  thirty-one  cities  in  the  course  of  seven 
years.  The  people,  though  they  had  been  highly  favored, 
were  perpetually  inclined  to  forsake  the  worship  of  Jehovah, 
and  to  pollute  themselves  with  the  abominations  of  the 
heathen,  who  dwelt  among  and  around  them.  For  these  sins 
they  were  repeatedly  brought  into  bondage  and  consequent 
distress.  With  a  view  to  their  deliverance  at  such  times, 
certain  leaders,  caUed  Judges,  were  divinely  appointed,  who 
directed  the  x>eople,  with  some  intermission,  during  the  space 
of  350  years.  Occasions  arose  in  which  these  leaders  per- 
formed the  most  meritorious  services.  They  defeated  the 
enemies  of  their  country,  and  contributed  much  to  establish 
the  nation  in  its  possessions.  The  people  paid  a  high  respect 
to  these  officers,  and  also  to  the  priests,  but  they  acknowl- 
edged no  other  king  than  God. 

As  this  state  of  things,  so  long  continued,  became  irksome 
to  the  Israelites,  and  they  desired  a  king,  so  as  to  be  like  the 
nations  around  them,  a  king  was  gi-anted  to  them,  but  with 
the  expressed  disapprobation  of  their  great  spiritual  Ruler. 
Saul,  the  son  of  Kish,  was  the  first  king  of  Israel.  Having 
been  privately  anointed  by  Samuel,  he  was  afterwards  pub- 
licly proclaimed,  1079  years  B.C.  The  nomination  of  Saul 
took  place  by  divine  instruction,  but  may  be  admired  on  the 
plainest  principles  of  human  policy.  He  was  selected  from 
a  tribe  which  could  not  well  be  an  object  of  jealousy,  like  the 
great  rival  tribes  of  Judah  and  Ephraim,  and  he  belonged  to 
a  part  of  the  country  which  was  most  exposed  to  enemies, 

and  which  of  course  felt  most  interedted  in  repelling  them* 
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Besides,  nature  had  marked  him  out  as  no  common  man.  He 
possessed  a  tall  and  striking  person — an  eminent  distinction 
in  the  East — and  he  proved  himself,  at  times,  capable  of  lofty 
aims.  His  reign  was  prosperous  at  first ;  he  gained  import- 
ant victories  over  his  enemies,  particularly  the  Ammonites, 
Philistines,  and  Amalekites ;  but  his  evil  proi)ensities,  at 
length,  obtaining  the  mastery  over  him,  he  spent  the  last 
part  of  his  life  in  a  most  unhappy  manner,  and  met  with 
signal  disasters  and  ill  success  in  the  management  of  his 
kingdom.  He  perished  miserably.  Being  at  war  with  the 
Philistines,  his  army  was  routed,  three  of  his  sons  were  slain, 
and  he  himself  having  received  a  wound,  and  fearing  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  took  a  sword  and  fell  upon  it. 

He  was  succeeded  by  David,  who  had  been  previously 
anointed  king.  This  prince  reigned  at  first  only  over  the  tribe 
of  Judah ;  but  after  the  death  of  Ishbosheth,  a  son  of  Saul, 
who  had  assumed  the  government  of  the  tribes,  he  reigned 
over  the  whole  of  Israel.  He  spent  a  very  active  and  peril- 
ous life,  and  among  the  i)eople  whom  he  conquered  were  the 
Philistines,  the  Moabites,  the  Ammonites,  and  the  Syrians. 
By  his  wise  and  vigorous  administration  he  raised  his  people 
to  the  lii/^hest  pitch  of  national  i)rosperity  and  hapjnness. 
He  had,  towards  tht^  latter  part  of  his  rei^n,  some  domestic 
troubles,  and  was  in  danger  from  an  insurrection  of  his  sul)- 
JK*ts,  a  iK)rtion  of  wliom  liad  attaclied  themselves  to  his  am- 
bitious son  Al>salom  ;  but  he  lived  to  see  his  enemies  de- 
stroyed -and  he  l(»ft  a  rich  and  flourishing  realm  to  his  suc- 
C4'ssor.  David,  though  he  greatly  (ThmI  in  soiui*  instances, 
was  a  man  of  distinguished  tah^nts,  l)ravery,  and  i»iety.  As 
a  conii>oserof  sacnMl  j)oetry  for  the  use  of  the  church,  he  will 
Ih'  remeinl)er<Ml  and  admired  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

The  wise  and  rich  Solomon  was  his  son  and  su(*cessor. 
From  the  ac<*»'ssion  of  this  ])rince  to  the  throne  of  th(»  Isniel- 
it«'s  a  jM'riod  of  j^rofound  ]H»ac»*  and  ]>ros])eri(y  was  rnjoy^Ml 
l»y  tint  jM-oph*  throughout  his  n'ign.  The  most  im]>oi*tant 
uip1«:  taking  of  Solomon  was  tho  building  and  dedication  of 
tli»*  t«iii]»l»'  of  th«*  IjokI  at  .b^Misidem. 
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but  in  his  old  age  he  took  many  wives  and  concubines  out 
of  the  idolatrous  nations  around  him,  who  corrupted  his 
heart.  The  Lord,  therefore,  declared  by  the  prophet  Abijah, 
that  he  would  diride  the  kingdom  after  his  death,  and  give 
t«n  tribes  to  Jeroboam,  one  of  liis  domestics.  As  an  inime- 
diat*?  punishment  of  liis  effeminacy  and  idolatry,  the  I^ird 
stirred  up  certain  adversaries  against  him  ;  and  thongh  the 
prindpal  evil  threatened  against  Israel  was  not  to  oc<:iir  in 
hill  day,  yet  he  had  the  mortilication  of  knowing  that  it 
would  be  inflicted  under  the  administration  of  his  son,  and 
that  his  own  conduct  was  the  pi-ocuring  cause. 

Rehoboam,  the  son  of  Solomon,  began  to  reign  over  the 
Israelites  975  years  B.  c.  Having  refused  to  lighten  the  yoke 
his  father  had  imposed  on  his  sidijects,  ten  tribes  revolted, 
and  followed  Jeroboam,  as  had  been  denounced  by  the 
pmpliet.  Tile  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  alone  remained 
faitiiful  to  Rehol>oam.  TIius  the  national  union  was  dia- 
solved,  and  the  Hebrew  kingdom  never  recovered  this  fatal 
blow.  I''rom  this  time  Judah  and  Israel  were  separate  king- 
doms. 

The  kingdom  of  the  Ten  Tiltes,  or  the  Israelites,  was  gov- 
erri'L'd  by  a  nnc'.'es;iion  of  vicious  and  idolatmus  moiinrohs ; 
and  wars  and  feuds,  treachery  and  murder,  marked  their  his- 
tory in  a  shocking  manner.  Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Nebat,  of 
the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  was  their  lirst  king.  It  is  em]>hati- 
cally  said  of  him  in  Scripture,  that  he  made  Israel  to  sin. 
To  prevent  his  subjects  from  going  to  Jerusalem  to  sacrifice, 
which  place  he  feared  might  become  again  the  centre  of  the 
national  union,  he  set  up  two  golden  calves,  the  one  in 
Bethel  and  the  other  in  Dan,  which  the  jjeople  worshipped. 
For  this  conduct  God  declared  that  his  whole  house  should 
be  cat  off.  In  a  conflict  with  Abijah,  the  king  of  Judah, 
Jeroboam  was  totally  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  five  hundred 
thousand  men.  The  disaster  preyed  on  his  mind,  and  he  never 
after  recovered  his  power  or  enterprise.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Nadab,  his  son,  who  had  for  his  successors  Baasha,  Elah, 
and  Zimri.  The  wickedness  of  these  kings  is  the  most  re- 
markable circnmstance  in  their  reigns.     Zimri  enjoyed  the 
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crown  only  seven  days.  The  beautiful  city  Tirzah,  in  which 
he  was  besieged  by  Omii,  being  taken,  he  burned  himself  to 
death  in  his  palace.  Omri  then  occupied  the  throne.  He 
built  Samaria  and  transferred  the  royal  residence  to  that 
place,  which  thenceforth  became  the  capital  of  his  kingdom, 
and  was  so  long  the  rival  of  Jerusalem. 

THE  ACCESSION  OF  KING  AHAB. 

The  apostasy  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  the  wickedness  of  their 
kings,  did  not  reach  their  height  till  the  accession  of  Ahab, 
the  son  of  Omri,  B.C.  919.  This  prince  married  Jezebel,  the 
lierce  and  cruel  daughter  of  the  king  of  Sidon.  Under  her 
influence  the  Sidonian  worship  of  Baal,  the  sun,  was  intro- 
duced ;  his  temples  were  openly  built  and  consecrated ;  and 
this  cruel  and  persecuting  idolatry  threatened  to  extermin- 
ate the  ancient  religion.  Tlie  prophets  were  put  to  death, 
one  hundred  only  having  escaped  by  lying  concealed  in  a 
cave  ;  yet  these  intrepid  defenders  of  the  God  of  their  fath- 
ers still  arose  to  remonstrate  against  these  impious  innova- 
tions ;  till,  at  length,  Elijah,  the  greatest  of  the  whole,  took 
up  the  contest,  and  defied  and  triumphed  over  the  cruelty 
both  of  the  king  and  his  bloodthirsty  consort.  They  each 
perished  miserably  ;  their  death  happening  by  God's  aveng- 
ing on  them  the  blood  of  Naboth,  whom  they  had  killed,  be- 
cause he  refused,  as  the  law  of  Moses  enjoined  him,  to  sell 
them  the  fee  of  the  inheritance  of  his  father.  Ahab  was 
slain  in  battle  by  a  random  shot,  as  had  been  foretold  by 
Micaiah  the  prophet ;  Jezebel  perished  at  Jehu's  command, 
by  being  precipitated  from  a  window,  according  to  the 
prophecies  of  Elijah. 

Ahaziah,  Jehoram,  Jehu,  Jehoahaz,  and  Jehoash  were  the 
successors,  in  turn,  of  Ahab ;  but  they  heai'd  and  saw,  un- 
concerned, the  miracles  of  Elijah  and  Elisha,  whom  God 
made  use  of  in  endeavors  to  bring  the  Israelites  to  repent- 
ance. Of  Jehu  it  may  be  observed,  that  he  was  a  captain 
under  Jehoram ;  was  anointed  king  by  the  prophet  Elisha ; 
and,  though  a  wicked  man,  was  the  instrument  of  executing 
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the  Lord's  vengeance  upon  his  impious  contemporaries.  He 
killed  Jehoram  and  the  seventy  aona  of  Ahab ;  and  after 
Laving  slain  all  the  priests  of  Biiol,  he  destroyed  the  images 
and  the  house  of  their  god.  Concerning  JehoaaJi  it  must  Ixj 
remarked  that  he  was  successful  as  a  warrior.  He  defeated 
Beiiiiadad,  king  of  Syria,  in  three  battles.  In  a  war  against 
Amuziah,  king  of  Judah,  he  took  him  prisoner,  brolve  down 
the  wall  of  Jemsalem,  plundered  the  temjjle  and  the  king's 
palac"?,  and  carried  away  the  spoil  to  Samaria. 

The  kingdom  of  Israel  now  began  to  recover  its  strength, 
after  liaving  been  brought  low,  under  its  latter  kings,  by  tlie 
power  of  Syria.  .Jeroboam  II.,  an  able  prince,  had  succeeded 
Jclioosh,  B.C.  8SJ2,  and  pursuing  his  falhei-'s  succes.ses  re- 
established the  whole  fi-ontier  fi-om  Hamath  to  the  Dead  Sea  ; 
even  Damascus,  the  Syrian  capital,  surrendered  to  hw  forces. 
Bnt  the  kingdom,  which  was  to  remain  in  the  line  of  Jehu 
to  tile  fourth  generation,  at  the  death  of  Jeroboam  fell  into 
a  frightful  state  of  anarchy.  At  length,  after  eleven  years 
of  tumult,  his  son  Zachariali  obtained  the  sceptre,  but  waa 
siwetlily  put  t<i  death  by  Shallum  ;  Stiallum,  in  his  tuni,  by 
Mcnahem  ;  Menahem,  a  aanguinary  prince,  reigned  ten  years, 
during  which  the  fatal  power  of  the  gi'eat  Asbj  rian  c'mi.irt? 
was  rapidly  advancing  to  universal  conquest.  Pul,  the  mon- 
arch who  mled  at  Nineveh,  was  now  pushing  his  victories 
over  Syria,  and  began  to  threaten  the  independence  of  Israel. 
Menahem  only  delayed  the  final  ser\'itude  by  submission 
and  tribute,  which  he  wrung  from  his  people  by  heavy  ex- 
actions. This  prince  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Pekaliiah, 
who,  in  ten  years  after,  was  put  to  death  by  a  new  usurper, 
Pekah,  the  son  of  Reraaliah. 

The  dissensions  between  Israel  and  Judah,  which  had  all 
along  existed,  now  arose  to  a  great  height.  Pekah  wa.^  the 
la.'ft  able  or  jx)werful  king  of  the  ten  tribes.  In  conjunction 
with  li^'zin,  king  of  Syria,  he  made  war  against  Judah.  In 
one  of  the  engagements  Judah  lost  120,000  men,  and  many 
more  were  carried  into  captivity.  These  latter,  however, 
were  soon  restored  to  their  homes.  The  kingdom  of  Israel 
was  now  fast  hastening  to  its  end.    Pekah  was  assassinated ; 
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another  period  of  anarchy  lasted  for  several  years,  till  at 
length  the  sceptre  fell  into  the  feeble  hands  of  Hoshea,  who 
had  instigated  the  murder  of  Pekah.  A  new  and  still  more 
ambitious  monarch,  Shalmaneser,  now  wielded  the  power  of 
Assyiia.  Hoshea  attempted  to  avert  the  final  subjugation 
of  his  kingdom  by  the  payment  of  a  tribute,  but  being  de- 
tect;ed  in  a  secret  correspondence  with  the  king  of  Egypt, 
called  So,  the  Assyrian  marched  into  the  kingdom,  besieged 
Samaria,  which,  after  an  obstinate  resistance  of  three  years, 
surrendered, — and  thus  terminated  forever  the  indej^endent 
kingdom  of  Ismel.  Pul  and  Tiglath-Pileser  had  already 
swept  away  a  great  part  of  the  population  from  Syria  and  the 
Transjordanic  tribes ;  and  Shalmaneser,  after  the  capture  of 
Samaria,  carried  oflf  vast  numbers  of  the  remaining  tribes  to 
a  mountainous  region  between  Assyria  and  Media.  From 
this  period  history  loses  sight  of  the  ten  tribes  as  a  distinct 
people. 

To  return  to  the  period  when  the  nation  of  Israel  was  sep- 
arated into  two  great  communities,  we  have  to  observe  that 
Rehoboam,  whose  sceptre  was  confined  to  the  tribes  of  Judah 
and  Benjamin,  had  scarce  continued  three  years  in  the  service 
of  the  true  God,  before  he  fell  into  the  idolatry  of  the  bor- 
dering nations.  For  this  enormity  God  stirred  up  a  potent 
adversary  against  him,  Shishak,  king  of  Egypt,  who  took 
many  of  his  fenced  cities,  and  plundered  the  treasures  of  the 
temple  and  palace  of  Solomon.  Concerning  the  kings  of 
Judah  after  this  time,  it  may  be  remarked  in  general  that 
several  of  them  were  good  and  pious  men,  and  adhered  to 
the  worship  of  Jehovah.  Others  of  them  imitated  the  profli- 
gate kings  of  Israel.  The  people  whom  they  governed,  and 
who  have  survived  to  the  present  time,  are  called  Jews,  in 
distinction  from  Israelites,  the  name  once  applied  to  the 
whole  twelve  tribes. 

The  successor  of  Rehoboam  was  Abijah,  who  assumed  the 
government  B.C.  958,  and  reigned  three  years.  Asa,  his  son, 
next  ascended  the  throne,  who  proved  to  be  a  prudent  and  re- 
ligious prince.  The  first  ten  years  of  his  reign  were  blessed 
with  peace.    At  the  expiration  of  that  time  he  saw  his  king- 
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dom  attacked  by  a  prodigious  number  of  Cushites,  with  Ze- 
rah,  the  Ethiopian,  at  their  head-  Asa,  relying  on  the  God 
of  armies,  repelled  them  with  success.  He  pui'sued  the  wise 
policy  of  establishing  the  national  religion  in  all  its  splendor 
and  influence ;  and  he  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  multitudes 
flotrk  to  him  from  sevei-al  of  the  revolted  tribes,  whom  his 
Zeal  drew  away  from  the  king  of  Israel, 

After  a  reign  of  foity-one  years,  Asa  was  succeeded,  B.C. 
918,  by  hia  son  Jehoshaphat.  This  prince  is  honorably 
spoken  of  in  Scripture  for  his  piety  and  justice.  In  the  third 
year  of  his  reign  he  sent  some  of  the  principal  officers  of 
his  court,  with  a  competent  number  of  priests  and  Levites, 
with  copies  of  the  Pentateuch,  to  instruct  his  people,  through- 
out his  kingdom,  in  the  true  religion.  At  the  same  time  he 
fortified  all  the  considerable  places  of  the  land,  and  put  gar- 
risons in  them,  as  well  as  in  those  which  his  father  had  taken 
from  the  kings  of  Israel.  His  kingdom  was  in  a  high  sliite 
of  iiro8i)erity ;  both  the  Philistines  and  Arabs  were  i-educed 
to  the  necessity  of  paj-ing  tribute.  Jehoshaphat  was  su(v 
C4>edud  by  his  son  Jehorara,  and  his  grandson  Ahaziah,  who 
had  for  his  snccessor  the  jirincess  Athaliah,  in  whose  reign 
the  affairs  of  Judah  altere<l  for  the  worse.  Jehoram,  having 
majried  Athaliah,  daughter  of  ..^Uiab,  uas  seduced  into  the 
idolatry  of  that  wicked  family,  which  drew  upon  him  the 
veogeance  of  heaven.  Jehoram  and  Ahaziah,  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  royal  family,  were  slain  about  the  same  time  with 
those  of  Israel,  by  Jehu,  who  imagined  them  to  be  friends 
and  allies  of  the  house  of  Ahab.  Athaliah  showed  herself  a 
worthy  descendant  of  that  wicked  stock,  and  the  most  bloody 
Bcenee  defiled  the  royal  palace  of  Jerusalem.  She  seized  the 
vacant  throne,  massacred  all  the  seed  royal,  excepting  one 
child,  Joash,  who  was  secreted  in  the  temple  by  his  father's 
sister,  the  wife  of  the  high-priest.  Athaliah  maintained  her 
oppressive  government  for  six  years,  during  which  the  tem- 
ple was  plundered  and  the  worship  of  Baal  established.  She 
met  with  a  deserved  fate. 

Joash  succeeded  Athaliah.  He  reigned  with  justice  aa 
long  aa  Jehoiada,  the  high-priest,  lived.    Aft«r  hie  death, 
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having  fallen  into  idolatry,  Zechariah,  the  son  of  Jehoiada, 
reproved  him  for  this  sin,  and  was  stoned  by  the  king's 
order.  God  then  raised  against  him  the  king  of  Syria,  who 
plundered  Jerusalem.  His  own  servants  also  conspired 
against  him,  and  slew  him  in  his  bed,  in  the  fortieth  year  of 
his  reign.  The  first  act  of  Amaziah,  the  son  and  successor 
of  Joash,  was  to  do  justice  to  the  murderers  of  his  father ; 
but  with  merciful  conformity  to  the  law,  unusual  in  such 
times,  he  did  not  involve  the  children  in  the  treason  of  their 
fathers.  This  prince  was  prospered  in  the  early  part  of  his 
reign,  but  his  success  in  war  tilled  his  heart  with  pride  and 
vanity.  His  subjects  having  become  disaffected  towards  him, 
he  fell  a  victim  to  a  conspiracy  within  the  walls  of  his  palace. 
He  fled  to  Lachish,  but  was  slain  there.  His  son  Azariah,  or 
Uzziah,  assumed  the  royal  power,  809  B.C.,  and  commenced  a 
long,  religious,  and,  therefore,  prosperous  reign  of  fifty-one 
yeai*s.  He  made  successful  wars  against  the  Philistines  and 
Arabians.  Intoxicated,  however,  with  prosperity,  he  went 
into  the  temple  to  bum  incense  upon  the  altar,  and  the  Lord 
stnick  him  with  leprosy  for  his  presumption.  Jotham  took 
the  reins  of  government,  during  the  lifetime  of  his  father 
Uzziah,  and  proved  to  be  a  wise  and  pious  prince. 

INVASION  OF  THE  KINGDOM    UNDER  AHAZ. 

The  son  and  successor  of  Jotham  was  Ahaz,  whose  impie- 
ties made  his  reign  peculiarly  unfortunate  and  inglorious. 
He  was  scarcely  seated  on  his  throne,  when  his  kingdom  was 
invaded  by  the  joint  forces  of  Pekah,  king  of  Israel,  and 
Rezin,  king  of  Syria.  In  his  extremity,  he  had  recourse  to 
the  king  of  Assyria,  whose  assistance  he  purchased  with  all 
the  gold  and  silver  he  could  find  in  the  temple  and  city,  and 
with  the  promise  of  a  yearly  tribute.  Delivered,  by  the  as- 
sistance of  Tiglath-Pileser,  from  his  enemies,  he  forgot  his 
danger,  and,  instead  of  adoring  Jehovah,  shut  up  his  temple, 
while  he  reared  others  in  every  comer  of  Jerusalem,  and, 
throughout  the  land,  offered  sacrifices  to  the  Syrian  gods. 
In  this  manner  he  finished  his  impious  reign,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Hezekiah,    The  first  act  of  the  new  king 
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was  U)  restore  all  the  branches  of  the  worship  of  God,  which 
were  entirely  neglected  in  the  former  reign.  WTiile  thus 
employed,  he  was  blessed  with  success  equal  to  hig  piety. 
Finding  himself  strong  enough  to  assert  his  independencf, 
he  refused  to  pay  the  tribute  which  the  Assyrians  had  exact- 
e<l  fr»»tH  his  predecessor ;  and  taking  the  field  against  the 
Philistines,  his  arms  were  attended  with  such  success,  that, 
in  u  short  time,  he  regained  all  that  had  been  lost  during  the 
uufortunate  reign  of  Ahaz.  Sennacherib,  the  king  of  As- 
sym,  Upon  the  refusal  of  Hezekiah  to  comply  with  the  stipu- 
lation of  Ahaz,  invaded  his  country  with  a  large  army. 
They  had  jnst  returned  from  Ethiopia,  flushed  with  victory, 
and  breathing  destruction  against  the  whole  kingdom ;  but 
Hezekiah  trusted  in  Glod,  and  thus  was  released  from  danger. 
Before  Sennacherib  had  committed  any  act  of  hostility 
against  Judah.  the  best  part  of  his  army  was  smitten  by  an 
angel  in  one  night.  This  dreadful  judgment  alarmed  the 
pntud  AssjTian  monarch,  and  caused  him  to  retire,  with  the 
atmost  confusion,  into  his  capital,  where  he  was  soon  after 
assassinateil  by  his  two  sons.  Hezekiah  died  in  peace',  in  the 
twenty-ninth  year  of  his  reign. 

ITe  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Manasseh,  a  king  to  whose 
rrinit's  :ind  irreligion  the  Jews  mainly  attribute  the  dreadftd 
uviJ.s  nitich  nhuitly  alter  coaaigiKjd  them  to  ruin  and  slavery. 
Abandone<l  of  God  for  a  time,  he  was  allowed  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  Esar-Haddon,  the  new  sovereign  of  Assyria.  In  the 
dungeons  of  Babylon  he  learned  wisdom  and  piety.  Upon 
his  sincere  repentance,  he  was  permitted  to  regain  not  only 
his  lilierty,  but  his  kingdom.  His  son  Amon,  who  succeeded, 
following  the  early  career  of  his  father,  fell  a  victim  to  a 
conspiracy  among  his  own  officers.  His  successor,  Josiah, 
pmved  to  be  one  of  the  most  pious  of  all  the  princes  of 
Judah,  and  quite  reformed  the  Jewish  nation,  a  circnmatnnce 
which,  for  a  time,  suspended  the  judgments  of  heaven  against 
that  people.  He  reigned  thirty-one  years  in  profound  peace. 
Hf  afterwards  engaged  in  battle  with  the  king  of  Egypt,  in 
the  valley  of  Megiddo,  where  he  received  a  wound  which  oc- 
ca.>iioned  his  death. 
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The  Egyptian  king,  who  was  Pharaoh-Necho,  on  his  return 
to  Egypt  took  Jehoahaz,  a  son  of  Josiah,  prisoner,  whom  the 
people  had  elected  king  of  Judah,  and  placing  his  elder 
brother  on  the  throne,  whose  name  he  changed  from  Eliakim 
into  Jehoiakim,  comi)elled  him  to  pay  a  hundred  talents  of 
silver,  and  one  talent  of  gold,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  vas- 
salage. Jehoiakim,  although  warned  by  the  writings  of 
several  prophets  to  conduct  himself  uprightly,  added  every 
wickedness  which  invention  could  suggest,  to  the  horrible 
abominations  of  his  ancestors.  At  last  God  gave  him  and 
his  city  into  the  hands  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  wiio  was  just  re- 
turned from  the  conquest  of  Egypt.  This  event  happened 
in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim's  reign.  Jerusalem  was  pil- 
laged, and  all  the  most  beautiful  youths  of  the  palace  were 
sent  captives  to  Babylon.  Jehoiakim  was  at  first  put  into 
bonds,  and  intended  to  be  sent  away  also,  but  upon  his  sub- 
mission and  promise  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute,  the  victor  left 
him  as  kind  of  viceroy  over  his  kingdom.  But,  whilst 
Nebuchadnezzar  was  employed  in  other  conquests,  the  king 
of  Judah  renounced  his  subjection,  and  refused  to  pay  the 
tribute.  The  Babylonian  monarch,  exaa5)erated  at  this  con- 
duct, sent  an  army  into  Judea,  which  laid  waste  the  whole 
kingdom.  This  army  carried  away  3,020  prisoners,  took, 
and  murdered  the  king,  and  dragged  his  carcass  out  of  the 
dty  gates,  where  they  left  it  unburied. 

THE  LAST  KING  OF  JUDAH. 

His  son  Jehoiachin  was  made  king ;  but,  not  gaining  the 
approbation  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  was,  after  a  reign  of 
three  months,  with  his  wives,  mother,  and  the  chief  officers 
of  the  realm,  led  captive  to  Babylon  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
who  placed  on  the  throne  the  nineteenth  and  last  king  of 
Judah,  Zedekiah,  another  son  of  Josiah.  But  this  prince, 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  rebelling 
against  his  benefactor,  was,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign, 
conquered  by  the  king  of  Babylon.  The  king,  in  an  attempt 
to  break  through  the  besieging  forces,  was  seized,  his  children 
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«laiti  before  his  face,  his  eyes  put  out ;  and  thiis  the  last  of 
tiiH  royal  house  of  David,  blind  and  childless,  was  led  away 
into  a  foreign  prison.  Jerasalem  was  destroyed,  the  temple 
demolished,  and  the  people  were  carried  captive  to  Babylon, 
where  they  continued  seventy  years,  in  fulfilment  of  proph- 
wy.  Having  remained  in  captivity  during  the  appointed 
IXiriod,  they  were  ]>erraitted  by  Cyrns,  the  Persian  king,  who 
had  conquered  Babylon,  to  return  to  their  native  land,  336 
years  B,c.  This  was  accomplished  under  the  direction  of 
Zernbbabel  and  Joshua,  their  leaders.  They  soon  began  the 
rebuilding  of  the  temple,  but  their  enemies  prevented  them 
from  making  any  progress.  Several  years  afterwards  they 
commenced  the  work  anew,  and  completed  it  in  the  sjjace  of 
four  years,  5X6  B.c.  Upon  this  event  they  celebrated  the 
first  passover. 

The  Jews,  in  their  dependent  state,  continued  to  enjoy  a 
degree  of  prosperity  under  the  sovereigns  of  Peraia,  after  the 
time  of  Cyrus.  His  successors,  down  to  the  era  of  Alex- 
ander, had,  in  general,  treated  them  with  much  kindness. 
Darias,  son  of  Cyrus,  favored  the  Jews  during  his  long  reign. 
2Curxes  conflnned  their  privileges.  Under  Artaserxes  they 
were  still  more  favored,  through  the  influence  of  his  queen, 
Esllir-r,  a  .Jewess.  From  this  priure,  wIki  U  wtylpd  in  Srrlp- 
tiif  .\hasuenis,  Kzra,  a  man  of  jiri'-^tly  [Icsr^nt,  obtained 
very  liberal  presents  among  the  Jews  remaining  in  Babylo- 
nia, to  be  applied  to  the  service  of  the  temple,  and  authority 
to  re-establish  the  government  according  to  the  divine  con- 
stitution, 480  B.C.  Several  years  afterwards,  under  the  same 
prince,  Nehemiah,  his  cup-bearer,  obtained  leave  to  go  to 
Jerusalem  and  rebuild  its  walls.  He  and  Joiada,  the  high- 
priest,  reformed  many  abuses  respecting  tithes,  the  observa- 
tion of  the  Sabbath,  and  the  marrying  of  strange  wives. 

The  Jewish  people  being  again  settled  by  Nehemiah,  were 
governed  by  their  high-priests,  and  the  council  of  the  elders 
called  the  Sanhedrin.  Under  Alexander  the  Great  they  con- 
tinued to  enjoy  these  immunities  and  privileges,  and  he  even 
exempted  them  from  paying  tribute  every  seventh  year. 
His  death  proved  a  calaioity  to  the  Jews.  From  this  time, 
IS 
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323  B.O.,  Jndea  was  successively  invaded  and  subdued  by  the 
Egyptians  and  Syrians,  and  the  inhabitants  were  reduced  to 
bondage.  Under  the  priesthood  of  Onias  I.,  Ptolemy,  gov- 
ernor of  Egypt,  taking  advantage  of  the  circumstance  that 
the  Jews  would  not  fight  on  the  Sabbath,  captured  Jerusa- 
lem on  that  day,  and  carried  off  100,000  persons,  whom,  how- 
ever, he  afterwards  treated  kindly.  When  Eleazer  was  high- 
priest,  he  sent  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  six  men  of  every 
tribe  to  translate  the  sacred  Scriptures  into  Greek.  This 
translation  is  the  celebrated  one  called  the  Septuagiut, 
277B.C. 

In  170  B.C.,  Jason,  the  brother  of  the  high-priest,  on  false 
reports  of  the  death  of  Antiochus  Epiplianes,  who  at  tliis 
time  held  the  Jews  in  subjection,  raised  great  disturbances 
in  Jerusalem,  with  a  view  to  secure  the  high-priesthood. 
Antiochus,  irritated  by  the  frequent  revolts  of  the  Jews, 
marched  to  Jerusalem,  slew  80,000  people,  took  40,000  cap- 
tives, and  then  entered  the  temple  and  plundered  the  treas- 
ures. This  prince  having  commanded  the  Jews  to  observe 
the  rites  of  the  heathen,  and  to  eat  of  the  saciifices,  some  of 
the  more  conscientious  among  them  chose  rather  to  suffer 
death.  The  same  year  the  king's  commissioner,  who  had 
been  intrusted  with  this  iniquitous  business,  was  killed  by 
Matathias  and  his  five  sons,  who  thereupon  fled  into  the 
wilderness.  This  was  the  commencement  of  that  resistance 
against  the  Syrian  power,  under  the  Maccabees,  which  ter- 
minated in  the  indei)endence  of  the  nation. 
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THK  KACOABEES  RESIST  THB  SYRIANS. 

TUDAS  MACCABJSUSj  the  bravest  of  the  sons  of  Mata- 
U  fUaSy  having  been  chosen  by  the  Jews  for  their  prince 
and  govemor,  made  war  against  Antiochnsi  and  defeated 
tenal  of  his  generals.  The  monarch,  hearing  of  the  defeat 
of  his  troops  in  Jndea,  took  an  oath  that  he  wonld  destroy 
the  whole  nation.  As  he  hastened  to  Jerusalem,  he  fell  from 
his  chariot,  and  died  miserably.  In  a  battle  with  a  general 
of  one  of  his  successors,  Judas  was  killed.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother  Jonathan,  who,  after  many  signal  services 
rendered  to  his  country,  was  basely  murdered  by  Tryphon, 
an  officer  of  the  young  Antiochus,  who  aspired  at  the  same 
time  to  the  crown  of  Syria.  Jonathan  was  succeeded  by 
Simon  his  brother,  who  subdued  the  cities  of  Graza  and  J  op- 
pa,  and  cleared  Judea  of  many  of  the  Syrians.  He  was  mur- 
dered in  the  midst  of  his  conquests  by  his  son-in-law,  Ptol- 
emy Physcon. 

John  Hyrcanus,  son  of  Simon  Maccaba^us,  uniting  in  his 
person  the  offices  of  high-priest  and  generalissimo  of  the 
army,  subdued  the  enemies  of  his  country,  ceased  to  pay 
homage  to  the  kings  of  Syria,  firmly  established  his  govern- 
ment, and  is  celebrated  for  his  many  valuable  qualities.  He 
not  only  delivered  his  nation  from  the  oppression  of  Syria, 
but  he  made  some  conquests  both  in  Arabia  and  Phconicia, 
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turned  Ms  victorious  arms  against  the  Samaritans,  and  sub- 
dued Idumea.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  raised  the 
Jewish  nation  to  a  very  considerable  degree  of  wealth,  prosper- 
ity, and  happiness.  He  reigned  twenty-eight  years.  His  sons 
assumed  the  title,  as  well  as  the  power  of  kings ;  and  the 
high-priesthood  remained  in  his  family,  though  not  in  the 
person  of  the  monarch.  His  descendants  are  distinguished 
in  the  history  of  the  Jewish  nation  by  the  appellation  of  the 
Asmonean  dynasty,  which  continued  about  120  years.  His 
son  Aristobulus  was  his  immediate  successor. 

Alexander  Jannseus,  brother  to  the  late  king,  succeeded  ; 
he  considerably  extended  the  kingdom  of  Judea,  by  the  con- 
quest of  all  Iturea  and  some  parts  of  Syria ;  but  the  many 
services  which  he  rendered  his  country  were  quite  overlooked, 
in  consequence  of  his  cruelty  to  his  subjecte.  Although  he 
left  two  sons,  he  was  immediately  succeeded  by  his  wife 
Alexandra,  who  gave  the  throne  to  his  eldest  son,  named 
Hyi'canus,  a  very  weak  and  indolent  prince.  His  younger 
brother,  Aristobulus,  at  first  disturbed  his  succession ;  but 
he  was  finally  established  on  his  throne  by  Pompey,  who  car- 
ried Aristobulus  and  his  family  captives  to  Rome.  Alex- 
ander, one  of  the  sons  of  Aristobulus,  escaping  from  that  city, 
disturbed  the  peace  of  Judea,  until  he  was  surprised  and 
slain  by  the  Scipios,  two  captains  under  Pompey.  Antigo- 
nus,  a  son  of  Alexander,  assisted  by  the  Parthians,  dethroned 
Hyrcanus,  and  cut  off  his  ears;  but  this  cruelty  was  re- 
venged, Antigonus  being  soon  after  slain  by  Mark  Antony. 
His  brother,  Aristobulus,  who  was  retained  prisoner  with  the 
Parthians,  returned  to  Palestine,  where  he  lived  contented 
under  the  government  of  Herod,  who  had  been  nominated  as 
the  successor  of  Antigonus  by  the  Romans. 

Herod  I.  was  an  Ascalonite,  and  was  sumamed  the  Great. 
Created  king  of  Judea  (37  b.  c.  )  by  Antony,  he  was  afterwards 
confirmed  in  the  regal  possession  by  Augustus.  His  reign  was 
splendid,  but  distinguished  by  a  singular  degree  of  profli- 
gacy. Some  time  after  his  establishment  on  the  throne,  in 
order  to  please  Mariamne,  the  daughter  of  Hyrcanus,  whom 
he  had  married,  he  api)ointed  her  brother,  Aristobulus,  high- 
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priest;  but  ppmpiving  that  he  was  much  beloved  by  tlie 
I  Jews,  he  naiiswl  him  to  be  drowned  while  bathing.  After 
the  battle  of  Autiuni,  he  went  to  Rhodes  to  meet  AagusttLs, 
butween  whom  there  existed  a  peculiar  friendship,  Vi>on 
hlu  return,  h*  condemned  to  death  his  wife,  Mariamne,  and 
hf>r  mother,  Alexandra,  From  this  hour  his  life  was  a  con- 
tinoal  scene  of  misery  and  ferocitj'.  At  the  instigation  of 
his  third  son,  he  sentenced  to  death  Aristobulns  and  Alex- 
ander, his  children  by  Marininne,  and  the  next  year  v\.ntip- 
atBT  himself  experienced  the  same  fate.  In  his  i-eign,  the 
sceptre  being,  as  prophesied,  departed  from  Judah,  .Teaus  of 
Nazareth  was  bom,  according  to  the  vulgar  era,  a.m.  400-1, 
but  really  four  years  sooner.  His  birtti  greatly  ti-oubled 
Henwi  and  the  princii>al  Jews,  who  l)Wiimo  iipprehensive  of 
new  wars.  After  ascertaining  the  place  of  Iii-s  nativity, 
Hurod  deterrtiiaed  on  his  death,  and  supposed  he  had  effected 
tt ;  but,  by  the  providence-  of  (.lod,  tlie  child  was  removed  out 
of  his  itmch.  By  this  time,  .hidea  was  fnut  sinking  into  a 
Roman  pronnce,  and  Herod,  insttaid  of  being  liead  of  the 
Hebrew  religions  public,  became  more  and  more  on  a  level 
«ilh  the  other  vassal  kings  of  Rome.  He  dltxl  of  a  most 
loathsome  and  painful  disease,  or  complication  of  dlsctwtvs 
which  we  are  anthorized  U>  I>elieve  was  the  direct  judgment 
of  God  upon  him,  for  hia  enormous  wickedness, 

Herod  was  succeede<l  by  his  eldest  son,  Archelans,  who 
had  the  title  of  king,  but  ^wssi'ssedoulyntetrarchy,  or  fourth 
part  of  .the  kingdom  of  ,1  udea.  The  rest  of  the  country  was 
divided  into  three  more  t^trarchies,  which  were  those  of  Oali- 
lee  and  Perea,  that  of  Iturea,  and  that  of  Abilene.  Anihe- 
lana  governed  with  great  injustice  and  cnielty,  and  on  this 
sccount  was  condenmed.  aff*r  a  solemn  hearing  before  An- 
giistiis.  He  wjw  banished  to  Vienne,  in  Gaul,  his  ertates 
confl.<!cated,  and  Judya  reduced  it)  form  to  a  Roman  province. 
His  sucr^ftsor  in  the  government  of  this  country  was  Herod 
n..  named  AntijKis,  wtm  mrirricd  \\\i\  brother  PliMip'?!  wife, 
This  was  the  incestuous  marriage  on  account  of  which  John 
the  Baptist  rejjrovcd  Tlfrod,  as  mentioned  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment,    It  was  in  the  time  of  this  Herod  that  Jestts  of  Naza- 
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reth  preached  Ms  gospel  and  was  crucified.  Herod  II.  en- 
joyed only  the  tetrarchy  of  Galilee  and  Perea.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Herod  Agrippa,  the  son  of  Aristobulus,  grandson 
of  Herod  the  Great.  Caligula,  the  Roman  emperor,  invested 
him  with  the  tetrarchy  of  his  uncle  Philip,  and  conferred  on 
him  the  title  of  king.  The  other  tetrarchies  fell  to  his  pos- 
session shortly  afterwards.  It  was  this  Herod  who  caused 
the  ai)ostle  James  to  be  martyred,  the  apostle  Peter  to  be 
imprisoned,  and  was  himself  smitten  by  an  angel  and  de- 
voured by  worms.  His  son,  Agrippa  Minor,  succeeded,  and 
was  the  Last  king  of  the  Jews.  He,  of  course,  received  his 
title  and  authority  from  the  Roman  emperors.  Suspicion  at- 
tached to  him  of  having  lived  in  incest  with  his  sister  Bere- 
nice ;  in  other  respects  he  bore  a  good  character,  being  equi- 
table in  his  administration,  of  a  generous  disposition,  and  pay- 
ing a  strict  attention  to  the  externals  of  religion.  It  was  be- 
fore this  Agrippa  that  Paul  pleaded  in  defence  of  the  gospel. 
All  things,  however,  tended  to  a  rapture  between  the  Ro- 
mans and  the  Jews,  their  subjects.  From  the  time  of  Herod 
Agrippa,  Judea  had  been  the  theatre  of  many  cruelties, 
rapines,  and  oppressions,  arising  from  contentions  between 
the  Jewish  priests ;  the  robberies  of  numerous  bands  of  ban- 
ditti, which  infested  the  country ;  but  more  than  all,  from 
the  rapacious  and  flagitious  conduct  of  the  Roman  govern- 
ors. The  last  of  these  governors  was  G^ssius  Floras,  whom 
history  represents  as  a  monster  of  cruelty  and  wickedness, 
and  whom  the  Jews  regarded  rather  as  a  bloody  executioner 
sent  to  torture,  than  as  a  magistrate  to  govern  them.  Dur- 
ing the  government  of  Felix,  his  predecessor,  a  dispute  aris- 
ing between  the  Jews  and  Syrians,  about  the  city  of  Cesarea, 
their  respective  claims  were  referred  to  the  Emperor  Nero, 
at  Rome.  The  decision  being  made  in  favor  of  the  Syrians, 
the  Jews  immediately  took  up  arms  to  avenge  their  cause. 
Floras,  regarding  the  growing  insurrection  with  inhuman 
pleasure,  took  only  inefficient  means  to  quell  it.  In  this 
ptate  of  things,  Nero  gave  orders  to  Vespasian,  his  general, 
to  march  into  Judea  with  a  powerful  army.  Accordingly, 
accompanied  by  his  son  Titus,  at  the  head  of  60,000  well- 
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disoiplmed  troops,  he  passed  into  Galilee,  the  conquest  of 
which  coantiy  was  not  long  after  achieved.  While  Veapa- 
Bian  was  thus  spreading  the  victories  of  the  Roman  arms, 
and  was  preparing  more  effectually  to  curb  the  still  un- 
broken spirit  of  the  Jews,  the  intelligence  of  his  election  to 
the  imiierial  throne  induced  him  to  depart  for  Rome ;  hut 
he  left  the  best  of  his  troops  with  his  son,  ordering  him  to 
besiege  Jerusalem,  and  utterly  to  destroy  it. 

8IK0E   AND   DESTRUCTION   OY  JERUSALEM. 

Titus  prosecuted  the  enterprise  with  diligence,  and  besi^- 
Ing  the  city  he  took  it  within  a  few  months,  after  the  most 
obstinate  resistance  of  which  history  perhaps  gives  an  ac- 
count. Twice  during  the  siege  he  offered  them  very  favor- 
able tenns,  but  they  were  so  infatuated  that  they  not  only 
refused  his  offers,  but  insulted  his  messenger,  Il^avius  Jose- 
phas,  in  the  most  wanton  and  virulent  manner.  After  this 
conduct  there  remained  no  more  mercy  for  the  Jews.  Titus 
caused  the  hands  of  those  who  had  voluntarily  sought  shelter 
in  the  Roman  camp  to  be  cut  off,  and  sent  them  back  to  tlie 
city,  and  others  he  crucified  in  the  sight  of  their  country- 
men. Famine,  in  the  meantime,  was  performing  its  dread- 
ful work  within  the  walls;  and  jiestilence,  it.-j  attendaiil. 
raged  beyond  control.  Thousands  died  daily,  and  were  car- 
ried out  of  the  gates  to  be  buried  at  the  public  expense ; 
until,  being  unable  to  hurry  the  wretched  victims  to  the  grave 
so  fast  as  they  fell,  they  filled  whole  houses  with  them  and 
shut  them  up.  When  Titus  entered  the  city,  he  gave  it  np 
to  be  plundered  by  the  soldiers,  and  most  of  the  inhabitants 
were  put  to  the  sword.  In  pursuance  of  this  general  order, 
the  city  was  destroyed  to  its  foundarions,  and  even  the  ruios 
of  the  temple  were  demolished.  Josephus  says,  that  the 
number  of  the  prisoners  taken  during  the  whole  time  of  the 
war  was  97,000,  and  the  number  killed  in  the  city  during 
the  same  jjeriod  amounted  to  1,000,000.  The  Jews,  who  re- 
mained in  the  country,  now  paid  tribute  to  the  Romans,  and 
were  entirely  subject  to  their  laws. 

Sixty  years  after  its  destruction  the  site  was  visited  by 
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Adrain,  a.d.  130,  who  conceived  the  idea  of  rebuilding  it ; 
and  this  idea  he  partially  carried  out,  though  thwarted  by 
insurrectionary  outbreaks,  giving  the  new  city  the  name  of 
A-Elia  Capitolina.  The  national  existence  of  the  Jews  may 
be  considered  as  having  terminated  with  the  destruction  of 
Jeni^alem  by  Titus.  Although  widely  scattered  over  the 
earth,  and  constituting  a  portion  of  almost  every  nation, 
they  present  the  singular  phenomenon  of  a  people  subsisting 
for  ages,  without  their  civil  and  religious  policy,  and  thus 
surviving  even  their  political  existence.  Unlike  other  con- 
quered nations,  they  have  never  mingled  with  their  conquer- 
ors, and  lost  their  separate  name  and  character,  but  they 
invariably  constitute  a  distinct  people  in  every  country  in 
which  they  live. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  recapitulate  the  various  persecu- 
tions to  which  the  Jews  have  been  subjected,  wherever  they 
have  settled  in  large  numbers,  in  modem  days.  As  a  matt-er 
of  historical  interest,  however,  the  last  grand  Sanhedrin  of 
the  Jews,  which  was  assembled  in  Paris,  in  1806,  at  the  sum- 
mons of  Napoleon  I.,  is  deserving  of  attention.  Whatever 
may  have  been  his  ultimate  object  of  convening  this  exti*aor- 
dinary  gathering,  the  twelve  questions  submitted  by  him  to 
the  Sanhedrin  seemed  to  refer  to  the  Jews  strictly  as  sub- 
jects and  citizens  of  the  empire.  They  were  briefly  as  fol- 
lows : — I.  Is  polygamy  allowed  among  the  Jews?  11.  Is 
divorce  recognized  by  the  Jewish  Law  ?  III.  Can  Jews  in- 
termany  with  Christians  ?  IV.  Will  the  French  people  be 
esteemed  by  the  Jews  as  strangers  or  as  brethren  ?  V.  In 
what  relation,  according  to  the  Jewish  Law,  would  the  Jews 
stand  towards  the  French  ?  VI.  Do  Jews  born  in  France 
consider  it  their  native  country  ?  Are  they  bound  to  obey 
the  laws  and  customs  of  the  land?  VII.  Who  elect  the 
Rabbins  ?  VIII.  What  are  the  legal  powers  of  the  Rabbins  ? 
IX.  Is  the  election  and  authority  of  the  Rabbins  grounded 
on  law  or  custom?  X.  Is  there  any  kind  of  business  in 
which  Jews  may  not  be  engaged?  XI.  Is  usury  to  their 
brethren  forbidden  by  the  Law?  XII.  Is  it  permitted  or 
forbidden  to  practice  usury  with  strangers  ? 
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The  answers  of  the  deputies  were  clear  and  precise.  An 
thi-y  throw  much  light  on  the  opinions  of  the  raL>re  euliglit- 
eiiud  Jews,  they  are  subjoined  with  as  much  concisenesH  as 
possible  : — L  Polygamy  is  forbidden,  according  to  a  decree 
of  the  Synod  of  Worms,  in  l(i30.  U.  Divoree  is  allowed, 
but  in  this  respect  the  Jews  recognize  the  anthority  of  the 
civil  law  of  the  land  in  which  they  live.  III.  Intemiar- 
riages  with  Christians  are  not  forbidden,  though  di&icultiee 
arise  from  the  different  forms  of  maiTiage.  IV.  Tlie  Jews 
of  France  recognize  in  the  fullest  sense  the  French  people  aa 
their  brethren.  V.  The  relation  of  the  Jew  to  the  Fi-encll- 
mau  is  the  same  as  of  Jew  to  Jew.  The  only  distinction  is 
io  their  religion.  YI.  The  Jews  acknowledged  France  oa 
their  country,  when  oppressed, — how  ranch  more  miwt  they 
when  admitted  to  civU  rights?  VII.  The  election  of  the 
Rabbins  a  neither  defined  nor  unifonn.  It  usually  resCa 
with  the  heads  of  each  family  in  the  community.  VIII. 
The  Rabbins  have  no  judicial  power,  the  Sanhe^iu  is  the 
only  legal  tribunal  The  Jews  of  France  and  Italy  being 
subjifct  to  the  et|ual  laws  of  the  land,  whatever  jrower  they 
might  otherwise  exercise  is  annulled.  IX.  The  election  and 
powers  of  the  Rabbins  rest  solely  on  usage.  X.  All  busi- 
ne.'w  is  permitted  to  the  Jews.  The  Talmud  enjoins  that 
everj-  Jew  be  taught  some  trade.  XI.  The  Mosaic  institute 
ftirbids  unlawful  interest ;  but  this  wa.s  the  law  of  an  agri- 
cultural people.  XII.  The  Tainuid  allows  intei-est  to  be 
taken  from  brethren  and  strangei-s  ;  it  forbids  usury, 

ATITICLES   OP  THE  JEWISH   CREED. 

The  religions  customs  of  the  Jews  are  not  all  of  equal  an- 
thority ;  neither  are  they  observed  by  all  alike ;  for  this  tea- 
son  they  are  divided  into  three  chtsses.  The  lirst  contains 
the  injunctions  of  the  written  law,  viz.:  those  included  in 
the  Pentateuch,  or  five  books  of  Moses.  The  second  class 
relates  to  the  oral  law,  or  that  which  was  delivered  by 
word  of  mouth.  It  comprehends  those  comments  which  the 
rabbis  and  doctors  made  in  their  days  upon  the  Pentateuch, 
and  an  infinite  variety  of  ordinances.     Tliese  were  collected 
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into  one  large  volume,  called  the  Talmud.  The  third  class 
includes  such  things  as  custom  has  sanctioned  in  different 
times  and  places,  or  which  have  been  lately  introduced  among 
them.  These  are  properly  termed  customs.  Of  these  three 
classes  the  first  and  second  are  received  by  all  Jews,  where- 
soever dispersed;  but  in  regard  to  the  third,  they  differ 
greatly  from  each  other ;  because  sojourning  in  various  parts 
of  the  world,  many  of  them  have  adopted  the  names  and 
fallen  into  the  manners  of  the  nations  among  whom  they 
dwell.  In  this  respect  the  greatest  difference  lies  between 
the  Eastern,  Gterman,  and  Italian  Jews. 

The  Jewish  creed  consists  of  thirteen  articles,  from  which 
none  are  permitted  to  swerve.     They  are  as  follows : 

I.  I  believe,  with  a  strong  and  lively  faith,  that  there  is 
one  God,  the  Creator  of  all  things,  and  first  principle  of  all 
beings,  who  is  self-sufficient  and  independent,  and  without 
whom  no  created  being  can  subsist. 

II.  I  believe,  etc.,  that  God  is  one  and  indivisible,  but  of 
an  unity  peculiar  to  himself  alone ;  that  he  has  been,  is,  and 
shall  forever  be,  the  only  God,  blesse<J  for  evermore. 

III.  I  believe,  etc.,  that  God  is  an  incorporeal  being;  he 
has  no  bodily  quality  of  any  kind  whatever,  which  either  is 
possible,  or  can  any  ways  be  imagined. 

IV.  I  believe,  etc.,  that  God  is  eternal,  and  all  beings,  ex- 
cept himself,  had  once  a  beginning ;  for  God  is  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  all  things. 

V.  I  believe,  etc.,  that  none  but  God  is  the  object  of  di- 
vine adoration ;  and  no  created  being  ought  to  be  worshipi>ed 
as  a  mediator  or  intercessor. 

VI.  I  believe,  etc.,  that  whatever  is  written  in  the  books 
of  the  prophets  is  true ;  for  there  have  been,  and  stiU  may 
be,  prophets  qualified  to  receive  the  inspirations  of  the  Su- 
preme Being. 

VII.  I  believe,  etc.,  in  the  truth  of  the  prophecies  of  our 
master  Moses  (peace  be  with  him) ;  for  Moses  was  a  prophet 
superior  to  all  others ;  and  God  Almighty  honored  him  with 
a  peculiar  gift  of  prophecy  which  was  never  granted  to  any 
of  the  rest 
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VUL  I  believe,  etc.,  that  the  law  left  by  Moaes  (jjea*-^  be 
with  him)  was  the  pure  dictate  of  Gotl  hiiiiKt'lf ;  and  conse- 
quently the  explication  of  those  comniuiidnients,  which  were 
handed  down  by  tradition,  came  entirely  from  the  mouth  of 
God,  who  delivered  it  to  our  master  Moses,  as  we  have  it  at 
the  present  day. 

IX.  I  believe,  etc.,  that  this  law  ia  nnchangeable,  and  that 
Ood  will  never  give  another ;  nor  can  there  be  the  least  ad- 
dition to,  or  diminution  from  ii. 

X.  I  believe,  etc.,  that  God  perfectly  knows  the  most  se- 
cret thoughts,  and  governs  all  the  actions  of  mankind. 

XL  I  believe,  etc.,  that  God  will  reward  those  who  obser^-e 
this  law,  and  will  severely  punish  such  as  are  guilty  of  the 
least  violation  of  it.  Eternal  life  is  the  best  and  greatest 
reward,  and  damnation  of  the  soul  the  most  severe  pun- 
ishment. 

Xn.  I  believe,  etc.,  that  a  Messiah  shall  come  more  de- 
serving thaJi  all  the  kings  that  have  ever  lived.  Although 
he  thinks  proper  to  delay  his  coming,  no  one  ought  on  that 
account  to  question  the  tnith  of  it,  or  set  an  appointed  lime 
for  it,  much  leas  produce  Scriptore  for  the  proof  of  it ;  since 
Israel  will  never  have  any  king  to  rule  over  it  but  one  that 
shall  be  of  the  line  of  I)avid  and  Solomon. 

XIU.  I  believe,  etc.,  that  God  will  raise  the  dead ;  and 
although  I  know  not  when,  yet  it  will  I>e  when  he  sees  most 
convenient.    Hallowed  be  his  name  forever  and  ever.    Amen. 

The  Jews  go  to  prayers  three  times  every  day  in  their  sjTi- 
agf»gues ;  and  when  they  enter  they  bow  towards  the  Hechal, 
or  Ark,  repeating  some  vei'ses  from  the  Psalms  in  an  humble 
tone.  The  first  four  hours  after  sunrise  are  appointed  for 
the  morning  service,  which  is  called  Shachrith.  The  second 
servioe  is  in  the  afternoon,  and  called  Mincha.  The  third 
at  the  close  of  the  evening,  which  they  call  Arbith.  Bat  in 
several  places,  on  such  days  as  are  not  festivals,  the  after- 
noon and  evening  prayers,  for  convenience  sake,  are  said  to- 
gether at  sunset. 
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PRAYERS  IN  THE  SYNAGOGUE. 

At  their  first  entrance  into  the  synagogue,  having  put  on 
a  devout  and  humble  demeanor,  they  cover  themselves  with 
a  wliite  embroidered  linen  cloth,  of  an  oblong  figure,  called 
the  Talith,  and  then  pronounce  the  benediction  contained  in 
Numbers,  chapter  x.  :  "  Blessed  be  thou,"  etc.  Some  Jews 
only  cover  their  heads  with  the  Talith,  but  others  bring  it 
close  about  their  necks,  that  no  object  may  divert  their 
thoughts,  and  that  their  attention  to  the  prayers  may  in  no 
way  be  interrupted.  In  the  next  place  they  put  on  the 
armlets  and  forehead-pieces,  called  Tefillin,  meaning  that 
which  is  worn  during  the  time  of  prayer.  The  Tefillin  are 
made  as  follows :  Tliey  take  two  slips  of  parchment,  and 
write  on  them  with  great  accuracy,  and  with  ink  made  for 
that  particular  purpose,  these  four  passages,  in  square  let- 
ters, from  Exodus,  chapter  xiii.  1-3,  5-6,  8-10, 11-13. 

These  two  slips  of  parchment  are  rolled  up  together,  and 
wrapped  in  a  piece  of  black  calf -skin :  after  which,  the  lat- 
ter is  fixed  upon  a  thick  square  piece  of  the  same  skin,  leav- 
ing a  slip  thereof  fastened  to  it,  of  about  a  finger's  breadth, 
and  nearly  a  cubit  and  a  half  long.  One  of  these  Tefillin 
is  placed  on  the  bending  of  the  left  arm;  and  after  they 
have  made  a  small  knot  in  the  slip,  they  wind  it  round  the 
arm  in  a  spiral  line,  till  the  end  thereof  reaches  the  end  of  the 
middle  finger ;  as  for  the  head  Tefillin,  they  write  the  four 
passages  before  mentioned,  upon  four  distinct  pieces  of  vel- 
lum, which,  when  stitched  together,  make  a  square.  Upon 
this  they  write  the  letter  Scin,  and  over  it  they  put  a  square 
piece  of  hard  calf-skin,  as  thick  as  the  other,  from  which  pro- 
ceed two  slips  of  the  same  length  and  breadth  as  the  former. 
They  put  this  square  piece  upon  the  middle  of  their  fore- 
head. The  slips  going  round  their  heads,  form  a  knot 
behind,  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  Daleth,  and  then  hang 
down  before  upon  the  breast.  The  forehead-pieces  are 
usually  put  on  in  the  morning  only,  with  the  Talith.  Some, 
indeed,  wear  them  at  their  noon  prayers  too ;  but  there  are 
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very  few  who  wear  even  the  Talith  at  those  prayers,  except- 
ing the  Reader. 

Gtxl  is  said  to  enter  the  synagogue  as  soon  as  the  door  is 
o[»ene(l,  and  when  ten  are  assembled  togetlier,  and  each  of 
them  thirteen  years  and  a  day  old,  at  least  (for  otherwise 
€!«*rtain  prayers  cannot  be  sung  after  a  solemn  manner),  then 
lie  is  said  to  be  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  the  Chazan,  or 
Header,  goes  up  to  the  table,  or  altai-,  or  stands  before  the 
ark,  and  begins  to  sing  prayers  aloud,  in  wliich  the  rest  of 
the  congregation  join,  but  in  a  softer  and  less  audible  voice. 
Tile  form  and  mode  of  prayer  is  not  uniform  among  the 
.lewwh  congregations.  The  Germans  sing  in  a  louder  tone 
than  the  rest.  Tlie  Eastern  and  Spanish  Jews  sing  much 
after  the  same  manner  as  the  Turks ;  and  the  Italians  soft 
and  alow.  Their  prayers  are  longer  or  shorter,  awording  as 
the  days  are,  or  ai-e  not,  festival.  In  this  particular,  Uw,  the 
several  branches  differ  greatly. 

The  rabbis  have  divided  the  five  books  of  Moses  into  fifty- 
two  leswons,  called  Parushioth,  or  divisions ;  and  one  of 
tliem  is  read  every  week  in  their  synagogues ;  so  that  in  (he 
oomposs  of  a  year  every  Jew,  be  he  where  he  may,  is  expected 
to  read  the  whole  l;xK>k  through.  On  ifondays  and  Thurs- 
days, after  having  said  their  ]>enitential  prayers,  they  take 
the  Sefer  Tora,  or  book  of  the  law,  out  of  the  ark,  and  while 
that  verse  of  the  34th  Ps:ilm,  "  O  praise  the  Lord  with  me,^ 
(?to..  and  some  others  are  repeating,  they  place  it  on  the 
d«»k  ;  where.  I>eing  opened  and  unrolled,  they  desire  three 
persons  to  read  the  beginning  of  the  Parascia,  which  means 
section  or  chapter,  in  the  same  place  with  them.  And  the 
whole  congregation  repeat  some  words  of  it.  «hiih  an'  pre- 
i-eded  and  followed  with  a  blessing.  Aftt>r  ibiy,  the  l{'_'!idL'r 
gives  them  his  benediction,  and  they  all  promise  either  to 
iK-wtow  something  on  the  poor,  or  to  contribute  towanls  the 
necessities  of  the  aj-nagogue.  Then  the  Sefer  Torn  is  held 
up  wide  o]»en.  and  the  Reader,  showing  the  writing  thereof, 
says  to  the  congregation,  acconling  to  Deuteronomy,  chapter 
iv.,  verse  44,  "  This  ia  the  law  which  Moses  set  before,"  etc. 
After  this  declaration,  the  book  is  rolled  np  and  covered, 
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and  then  shut  up  in  the  ark.     Besides  this,  no  day  must 
pass  without  reading  some  portion  of  the  law  at  home. 

An  epitome  of  the  tenets,  ordinances,  and  traditions  of  all 
the  rabbis  up  to  the  time  of  Rabbi  Juda,  about  120  years 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  called  the  Mishna,  was 
divided  into  six  parts ;  the  first  treats  of  agriculture ;  the 
second  of  festivals  ;  the  third  of  marriages,  and  everything 
relating  to  women  ;  the  fourth  of  law-suits,  and  of  the  dis- 
putes which  arise  from  loss  or  interest,  and  of  all  manner  of 
civil  affairs ;  the  fifth,  of  sacrifices ;  and  the  sixth,  of  things 
clean  and  unclean.  This  being  very  concise,  occasioned 
various  disputes  ;  a  circumstance  which  prompted  two  rab- 
bis of  Babylon  to  the  compilation  of  all  the  interpreta- 
tions, controversies,  and  additions  which  had  been  written 
upon  the  Mishna,  together  with  other  supplementary  matter. 
Thus  they  placed  the  Mishna  as  the  text,  and  the  rest  as  an 
exposition ;  the  whole  forming  the  book  called  the  Talmud 
Babli,  the  Talmud  of  Babylon,  or  Ghemara,  which  signifies 
the  book  of  completion. 


CHAPTER   Xin. 

THE  JEWS. 

BU»ery  under  the  Mosaic  Law— Laws  IfeapecUug  Marriflge— Betrothals  and 
Maninge— Funeral  Ccremoniea— The  Banln^irin—Worship  ia  Uie  Sjiia- 


SLAVERY   0NDEB  THE   MOSAIC   LAW. 

TEE  law  dKlivcrcd  by  Mosea  to  the  Jews  contained  not 
only  (lirw^tions  for  the  manner  in  which  sacrificea  were 
to  be  offered,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  service,  first  of  the  tab- 
enmrle  and  then  of  the  temple,  but,  likewise,  a  system  of 
luoml  prec«iit8.  The  distinctions  of  persons,  according  to 
the  different  ranks  in  life,  were  jwinted  out.  Women  were 
ntit  jwrmitted  to  wear  the  same  habit  as  the  men.  Young 
ptrsons  were  commanded  to  stand  up  in  a  reverent  manner 
before  the  aged,  and  to  treat  them  with  every  mark  of  re- 
Bpert.  The  same  justice  was  to  he  done  to  strangers  as  to 
free-t»(»ni  subjects.  No  stranger  was  to  be  chosen  king  over 
them ;  for,  as  they  were  surrounded  by  heath.^n  nntions,  a 
Blianger.  having  the  civil  power  in  his  hinids.  rniL'ht  have 
le<l  them  into  idolatry.  They  were  commanded  not  to  abhor, 
nor  to  treat  with  contempt,  the  Edomites  ;  because  they  were 
the  descendants  of  Esau,  the  elder  brother  of  Jacob;  nor 
were  they  to  treat  the  Egyptians  with  cruelty. 

Slavery  was  permitted  by  the  law  of  Moses,  bnt  ilaves  or 
bondmen  were  not  to  be  treated  with  cruelty  ;  and  the  reason 
aligned  was,  that  the  children  of  Israel  had  themselves  I>een 
slaveJi  in  the  land  of  Eg>7>t.  The  Jewish  slavery  wns  two- 
fold, and  arose  from  a  variety  of  circumstances.  When  men 
were  reduced  to  poverty,  it  was  in  'the  power  of  their  credit- 

(380) 
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ors  to  sell  them :  but  they  were  not  to  be  treated  as  stran- 
gers ;  they  were  to  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  hired 
servants  ;  and  when  the  year  of  jubilee  took  i)lace,  they,  and 
their  wives,  with  their  children,  were  to  be  set  at  liberty,  and 
they  were  to  return  to  the  possessions  of  their  ancestoi-s. 
Those  x)ersons  who  were  purchased,  or,  in  other  words,  taken 
into  a  state  of  servitude,  were  not  to  be  sold  by  their  mas- 
ters, nor  were  tliey  to  be  treated  with  any  sort  of  severity. 
AVhen  a  servant  was  discharged,  his  master  was  to  give  him 
a^  much  corn,  wine,  oil,  and  otlier  necessaries,  as  he  and  his 
wife  and  children  could  carry  home  to  their  houses. 

In  the  patriarchal  age,  the  power  of  masters  over  their 
servants  was  unlimited,  for  they  had  a  right  to  put  them  to 
death  whenever  they  pleased ;  but  after  the  childi'en  of  Israel 
had  returned  from  Egj^t,  this  power  was  confined  within 
proper  bounds.  Such  as  engaged  for  a  limited  time^were  to 
have  leave  to  go  out  at  the  expiration  of  it ;  and  if  a  man 
was  manied  when  he  entered  into  servitude,  his  wife  and 
childi'en  were  to  be  set  at  liberty;  but  if  his  master  gave 
him  a  wife,  both  she  and  the  children  were  to  remain  the 
jjroperty  of  the  master.  This  circumstance,  liowever,  seldom 
took  jjlace,  for  the  law  had  provided  a  remedy.  It  fi'e- 
quently  happened,  that  when  tlie  tei-m  of  scrntude  expired, 
the  servant,  having  no  prospect  of  procuring  a  subsistence, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  unwilling  to  pint  with  his  wife  and 
children,  told  his  master  that  he  would  seiTe  him  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  In  such  cases  the  master  took  him 
before  the  elders,  or  judges,  and  in  their  presence  an  awl  was 
bored  through  his  ear  and  fixed  to  a  post  in  the  gat-e  of  the 
city ;  signifying  that  he  and  his  wife  and  children  were  to 
serve  the  master  till  death.  It  was  the  same  with  women 
servants,  who  were  bound  by  the  same  obligations.  With 
resx)ect  to  strangers,  they  were,  at  all  times,  permitted  to  re- 
deem themselves,  and  this  was  to  be  done  in  an  equitable 
manner  before  the  judges.  All  the  arreai's  due  to  them  were 
to  be  paid ;  and  if  the  time  of  their  servitude  was  not  ex- 
pired, then  they  were  to  make  a  proper  deduction,  so  that 
the  master  should  not  receive  the  least  injury. 
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LAWS   EEfiPECTINO   MARRIAIiE. 

Many  of  the  heathen  nations  lived  in  an  incestuous  man- 
ner ;  but  this  practice  was  not  tolerated  under  the  law  of 
Moses.  The  degrees  of  consanguinity  were  so  strictly  at- 
tended to,  that  no  person  was  to  break  thi-ough  Iheiu  ;  and 
a  table  of  those  degrees  has  always  been  affixed  to  the  Knji- 
lish  translation  of  the  Bible.  A  man  was  not  to  marry  two 
sisters,  lest  it  should  create  family  dLsseiisions.  If  a  man 
died  without  having  children,  and  if  he  had  a  brother  olive 
unmarried,  then  the  bachelor  was  to  espouse  the  widow ; 
that  by  descendants  the  name  of  the  family  might  be  kept 
up  ;  but  the  first-bom  child  was  to  succeed  to  the  name  and 
estate  of  the  first  husband.  As  nothing  wjis  more  odious 
among  the  Jews,  than  for  men  or  women  to  live  unmarried, 
so  if  the  brother-in-law  refused  to  marry  the  sister-in-law,  to 
[>resi?rve  the  name  of  his  family,  the  widow  was  to  go  before 
the  judgea  in  the  gate  of  the  city,  and  there  exhibit  her  com- 
plaint. This  being  done,  the  brother- in,- hiw  was  called  l)e- 
fore  the  judges,  and  examined  concerning  the  nature  of  his 
objections ;  and  when  it  was  found  that  he  absolutely  re- 
fiiseil  to  marry  the  woman,  then  she  was  called  in,  and  the 
refusal  intimated  to  her.  The  judji^es  then  were  to  tell  her 
to  act  according  as  the  law  of  Moses  directed  ;  and  she, 
stooping  down,  unloosened  the  shoe  from  off  his  right  foot, 
and,  spitting  in  his  face,  declared  her  abhorrence  of  the  man 
who  refused  to  perpetuate  the  name  of  his  fanuly,  and  the 
name  of  his  brother ;  and  from  that  time  fonvard  he  was 
called  "  The  man  whose  shoe, was  loosed  in  Israel." 

A  woman  was  not  to  marry  into  any  tribe  but  that  to  which 
bur  father  belonged.  This  seems  to  have  l>een  done  to  keep 
up  thf  grand  distinctions  among  thf  twelve  (nlies,  f-sju'ciiilly 
th:it  of  .ludah  ;  from  whom  the  .\I.-sh:i1i  \\:is  \<,  !"■  d.-Mi  nded. 
Mo»ta  i^ermitted  a  man  to  put  away  his  vvifc,  and  buth  par- 
ties were  allowed  to  marry  again.  But  if  a  husband  divorced 
bis  wife,  and  she  married  a  second  husband,  who  afterwards 
died,  then  the  first  husband  was  not  to  take  the  woman 
again.  Tliis  was  done  to  discourage  divorces.  Every  man 
16 
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was  exempted  from  going  to  war,  and  from  all  public  busi- 
ness, during  the  first  year  of  his  marriage ;  and  the  reason 
was,  that  there  might  not  be  too  many  young  widows  or 
fatherless  children  among  them.  Every  widow  and  orphan 
were  to  be  considered  as  objects  of  compassion ;  and  those 
who  treated  them  with  cruelty  were  to  be  considered  as  ob- 
jects of  the  Divine  displeasure.  Nay,  it  was  further  threat- 
ened in  this  law,  that  those  who  oppressed  the  widow  and 
the  fatherless  should  die  an  ignominious  death  ;  that  their 
widows  should  be  exposed  to  want,  and  their  children  sub- 
jected to  hardships. 

As  polygamy  was  i)ermitted  among  the  Jews,  great  care 
was  taken  that  no  abuses  should  happen,  in  consequence  of 
partiality  in  favor  of  the  children  of  the  second  or  third  wife, 
in  preference  to  those  of  the  first.  It  was  ordered,  that 
although  the  first  wife  should  be  despised,  or  even  hated  by 
her  husband)  yet  her  first-bom  son  should  succeed  to  the  in- 
heritance ;  and  the  judges  were  under  the  most  solemn  obli- 
gations to  see  this  part  of  the  law  properly  executed.  Pro- 
vision, however,  was  made  for  the  rest  of  the  children,  and 
amongst  them  the  personal  estate  was  divided  without  any 
partial  respect ;  but  if  there  was  no  personal  estate,  then  two- 
thirds  of  the  real  estate  were  given  to  the  first-bom,  and  the 
third  divided  equally  among  the  rest. 

In  military  affairs,  the  law  of  Moses  was  well  calculated  to 
promote  the  interests  of  the  commonwealth,  and  was  alto- 
gether suitable  to  the  genius,  times,  and  circumstances  of  the 
people.  Every  family  was  obliged  to  return  to  the  chiefia  of 
the  tribes  a  list  of  all  the  males*upwards  of  twenty  years  of 
age,  fit  to  carry  arms.  When  the  return  was  made,  the  males 
of  each  tribe  were  called  together,  and  the  following  ques-, 
tions  were  asked  them,  one  by  one :  "  Has  any  man  built  a 
house,  and  has  not  had  time  to  dedicate  it  ?  Has  any  man 
planted  a  vineyard,  and  not  yet  eaten  of  the  fruit  of  it  t  Has 
any  man  betrothed  a  wife,  and  not  yet  married  her  ?  Is  any 
man  fearful  or  faint-hearted  to  go  against  the  enemy  ?  Then 
let  all  those  return  home,  and  attend  to  their  domestic 
duties," 
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According  to  the  Jewish  law,  when  they  attacked  a  c^ity 
they  were  to  offer  terms  of  peace  to  the  inhabitants,  ujK)ri 
condition  of  surrendering  themselves  up  prisonere  of  war, 
and  submitting  to  tlie  wHl  of  the  conqueror ;  which  was,  that 
they  should  pay  a  certain  tribute.  But  if  the  citizens  refused 
to  accept  of  the  proffered  terms,  then  the  place  was  to  be 
attacked,  and  if  taken,  aJI  tlie  maJes  were  to  be  put  to  the 
sword-  The  women  and  childi-en  were  to  be  sold  as  slaves  ; 
the  cattle,  and  all  the  goods  were  to  be  taken  and  distributed 
equally  among  the  soldiers,  after  which  the  city  was  to  be 
reduced  to  ashes. 

Wilftil  murder  was  to  be  punished  with  death  ;  for  thus 
it  was  written  in  the  Mosaic  law  : 

"  And  if  he  smite  Mm  with  an  instrument  of  iron  (so  that  he 
die),  he  is  a  murderer,  llie  murderer  shaU  surnly  W  put  to 
death.  And  if  he  smite  him  with  throwing  a  sUme  (where- 
with he  may  die),  and  he  die,  he  is  a  murderer."  In  the  same 
manner,  if  he  smote  him  with  an  instrument  of  wood,  so  that 
he  died,  he  was  a  murderer  ;  but  still  no  crime  txtuld  be  (silled 
murder,  unless  there  was  malice  in  the  offentliiig  party.  In 
all  such  cases,  the  neai-est  of  kin  had  a  right  to  put  the  mur> 
df-nir  to  death  with  his  o^ti  hands.  The  difference  between 
murder  and  manslaughter  was  pointed  out,  and  a  straij^Iit 
line  of  distinction  drawn,  Tliua,  if  there  had  been  no  malice 
between  the  contending  jwirties,  and  it  happened  tliat  one  of 
them  killed  the  "other  suddenly,  then  the  aggressor  wjli  to 
flee  to  the  city  of  refuge,  where  he  was  kept  in  a  state  ri 
safety,  until  the  judges  had  inquired  into  the  affiiir.  'Hii. 
wns  done  in  a  very  solemn  manner,  and,  what  is  remarkiibli- 
the  evidence  was  delivered  in  the  hearing  of  all  those  wliu 
lived  in  the  district  when;  the  affair  hai>pened. 

When  a  soli-mii  in'|uiry  wii'*  miidf.  and  it  was  found  lli!!l 
the  aggressor  entertained  malice  against  the  deceased,  then 
he  was  delivered  up  to  the  avenger  of  blood  to  be  put  to 
death.  But  if  it  w:ls  found  that  no  malice  had  existed  be- 
tween the  parties,  then  the  judges  were  to  see  the  offender 
safely  conducted  to  the  city  of  refuge,  where  he  wiis  to  i-emain 
as  an  inhabitant  till  the  death  of  the  high-priest.     Durin^j 
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that  time,  if  he  ventured  to  go  out  of  the  city  of  refuge,  the 
avenger  of  blood  had  a  right  to  put  him  to  death  ;  but  when 
the  high-priest  died,  he  was  restored  to  the  peaceable  enjoy- 
ment of  his  temporal  possessions.  When  it  happened  that 
a  pregnant  woman  was  injured  so  as  to  occasion  her  mis- 
carrying, then  the  husband  was  to  demand  a  line  from  the 
offending  party,  and  the  judges  were  to  determine  how  much 
wius  equitable.  It  was  common  in  the  Eastern  countries  to 
steal  children,  and  sell  them  to  be  brought  up  as  slaves  ;  but 
the  law  of  Moses  absolutely  prohibited  this  practice,  and  the 
offender  was  to  be  put  to  death. 

In  some  cases,  offenders  were  pennitted  to  take  shelter  on 
the  horns  of  the  altar,  the  place  to  which  the  victim  was 
bound ;  but  if  he  was  a  murderer,  and  found  guilty  by  the 
judges,  then  the  executioners  had  a  right  to  drag  him  fi-om 
the  altar  and  put  him  to  death. 

BETROTHALS   AND   MARRIAGE. 

Every  Jew  is  under  an  indispensable  obligation  to  marry, 
the  time  appointed  for  it  by  their  rabbis  being  at  eighteen 
years  of  age ;  and  he  who  lives  single  till  he  is  twenty  is 
reckoned  to  live  in  the  actual  commission  of  a  known  sin. 

They  are  allowed  to  marry  their  nieces,  that  is,  their  broth- 
er's or  sister's  daughters,  and  likewise  their  first  cousins  ;  but 
a  nephew  must  not  intermarry  with  his  aunt,  that  the  law  of 
nature  may  not  be  reversed :  for  when  the  uncle  marries  his 
niece,  the  same  person  remains  as  the  head  who  was  so  be- 
fore ;  but  when  the  nephew  marries  his  aunt,  he  becomes,  as 
it  were,  her  head,  and  she  must  pay  homage  to  him ;  by 
which  means  the  law  is  reversed.  The  other  degrees  of  con- 
sanguinity which  are  forbidden,  may  be  seen  in  the  18th 
chapter  of  Leviticus.  A  widow,  or  a  woman  divorced  from 
her  husband,  cannot  marry  again  till  ninety  days  after  the 
death  of  the  one,  or  separation  of  the  other,  that  it  may  there- 
by be  certainly  known  whether  the  first  husband  is  father  of 
the  child  which  may  afterwards  be  born.  If  a  man  dies  and 
leaves  behind  him  an  infant  that  suckles,  the  widow  cannot 
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marry  again  till  the  child  be  two  years  old  ;  the  rabbis  hav- 
iiifi  HiiiitL'd  tiuit  time,  for  the  berter  niainteiiaiice  aud  educa- 
tion of  the  ori)han.  The  Jews  often  marry  their  children 
very  yonng,  though  the  marriage  is  not  consiiiiiniiitf^l  till 
they  are  of  a  proper  age;  therefore,  wlien  a  ohild  who  is 
uncier  ten  years  of  age  {whether  her  father  be  alive  or  dead) 
becomes  a  widow,  aud  afterwards  manies  witli  the  conseut 
of  h«r  motlxer,  or  brothers,  a  man  whom  she  does  not  approve 
of.  she  may  have  a  divorce  at  any  time  till  she  attains  the 
age  of  twelve  years  and  one  day,  at  which  ])eriod  she  is 
deemed  a  woman.  If  she  declares  that  she  will  not  have 
such  a  man,  it  is  sufficient ;  and  when  she  has  taken  two 
witnesses  to  set  domi  her  refusal  in  writing,  she  may  obtain 
a  divorce,  and  marry  again  with  whom  she  jtleases, 

Wben  the  Jews  have  settled  the  terms  of  accommodation 
tli«  marriage  articles  are  signed  by  the  husband  and  the  re- 
lations of  the  wife ;  after  which  the  foiiner  pays  a  formal 
visit  to  the  latt<?r,  and,  before  witnesses,  takus  lier  by  the 
hand,  saying :  "  Be  tlioa  my  Hpouse,"  On  the  wedding-day 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  dress  in  all  the  grandeur  and  niag- 
nifiwnce  their  circumstances  will  admit  of,  and  the  bride  is 
conducted  in  poniji  to  the  house  intt-nded  for  the  celebration 
of  the  nuptials  by  several  married  women  and  maidens,  who 
are  her  friends  and  acquaintances.  She  is  first  bareheaded, 
and  her  hair  all  loose  and  in  disorder.  After  this  she  is  sesitixl 
between  two  venerable  matrons,  and  her  friends  flock  round 
■bont  her.  comb  her  head,  curl  her  liair,  dress  her,  and  pHt 
on  her  veil,  for  virgin  modesty  forbids  her  to  look  her  in- 
tended hnsliand  in  the  face.  In  thht  she  imitates  the  chaste 
Rfl)wca,  wlio  covered  her  face  when  Isaac  cast  his  eyes  u|)oii 
her.  For  the  solemniiuition  of  the  marriage  the  lovers  who 
«pe  betrothed  meet,  at  an  hour  appointed  for  that  purpose, 
In  a  kind  of  state-room.  Tlie  bridegroom  is  conducted  thither 
by  tlip  bridemen,  friends,  sto.,  and  the  bride  by  her  train — 
th"  whole  o>!ii]i!iny  rrying  out :  "  Ble-'^spd  1m>  the  man  that 
o<mieth."  They  now  sit  on  a  nuptial-throne,_under  a  canopy, 
whilst  a  select  band  of  music  plays  before  them  ;  or  whilst 
children,  as  is  the  custom  in  some  places,  move  in  solemn 
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order  round  them,  having  torches  in  their  hands  and  singing 
some  appropriate  words.  All  those  wha  are  of  their  syna- 
gogue being  assembled  (that  is,  ten  men  at  least,  else  the 
marriage  is  null  and  void),  a  Talith  is  put  upon  the  heads  of 
the  bridegroom  and  bride.  It  has  the  tufts  hanging  down 
at  the  comers,  in  imitation  of  Boaz,  who  threw  the  skirts  of 
his  robe  over  Ruth.  After  this  the  rabbi  of  the  place,  or 
the  reader  of  the  synagogue,  or  some  near  relation,  takes  a 
glass  or  any  other  vessel  filled  with  ^\dne,  and  having  blessed 
God  for  the  creation  of  man  and  woman  and  the  institution 
of  matrimony,  says :  "  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  our  God ! 
king  of  the  univerae,  the  creator  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine. 
Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  our  God,  king  of  the  univei-se,  who 
hath  sanctified  us  with  his  commandments,  and  hath  forbid 
us  fornication,  and  hath  prohibited  unto  us  the  betrothed, 
but  hath  allowed  unto  us  those  that  are  manied  unto  us  by 
the  means  of  the  canopy  and  the  wedding-ring.  Blessed  art 
thou,  O  Lord !  the  sanctifier  of  his  people  Israel,  by  the  meuns 
of  the  canopy  and  wedlock." 

Then  the  bridegroom  and  bride  drink  of  the  wine.  The 
bride  now  walks  three  times  round  the  bridegi*oom,  and  he 
does  the  same  twice  round  her.  This  ceremony  is  said  to  be 
grounded  on  Jeremiah,  chapter  xxxi.,  vei^e  22 :  "A  woman 
shall  compass  a  man,"  etc.  Then  the  bridegroom,  putting  a 
ring  ui)on  the  finger  of  his  bride,  who  stands  on  his  right 
hand,  before  two  or  more  credible  witnesses,  who  are  com- 
monly rabbis,  says :  "  Thou  art  my  wife,  according  to  the 
ceremonies  of  Moses  and  Israel."  After  this  the  maiTiage 
articles  are  read,  wherein  the  bridegroom  acknowledges  the 
receipt  of  the  consideration  money,  the  obligation  he  is  un- 
der to  make  his  wife  a  jointure,  and  to  maintain,  honor,  and 
cherish  her,  and  live  peaceably  with  her  all  the  days  of  his 
life.  For  the  due  performance  of  all  the  articles  above  men- 
tioned he  gives  a  duplicate  to  his  wife's  relations.  After 
this,  more  wine  is  brought  in  a  new  vessel ;  and  having  sung 
more  benedictions,  the  bride  and  bridegroom  drink  a  second 
time,  and  the  residue  of  the  wine  is  thrown  upon  the  ground 
as  a  declaration  of  their  joy.    The  glass  or  vessel  being  empty, 
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the  bridagroom  throws  it  on  the  ground  and  breaks  it  to  j 
pieces.  In  the  meantime  all  persons  pivsfnl  cry  out,  Muzol  J 
too,  "  May  it  prove  propitious,"  and  then  withdraw.  J 

On  the  Sabbath-day  morning,  after  the  consutnmation  of-l 
their  marriage,  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride  go  to  the  syu-  I 
agogne  together.  The  bride  is  attended  by  all  the  womea  J 
that  were  present  at  the  wedding.  At  the  lessons  of  the  Pen.'l 
tateuch  the  bridegroom  is  desired  to  read.  He  then  promise^  J 
to  give  liberally  t<>  the  poor,  and  all  who  come  with  him  fol-  i 
low  his  example.  When  prayers  are  over  the  men  wait  on  J 
the  bridegnxnn  home,  and  the  women  on  the  bride  j  after  1 
which  thfly  |>art,  with  abundance  of  courtesy  and  complai-  J 
mtice.  The  bridegroom,  in  some  places,  lives  during  the  tirst  J 
week  with  his  wife's  relations,  where  he  amuses  himself,  and  I 
entertains  his  friends  and  acquaintance,  fl 

These  are  the  general  practices  in  all  .Jewish  weddings,! 
though  there  are  some  little  variations  olisen-ed  apcordinoj 
to  the  \"arioim  countries  in  which  they  live.  J 

KUNEKAL  CERKMOSrES.  ' 

When  the  person  who  is  ill  is  in  danger  of  death,  or  just 
exi>iring,  they  never  leave  him  alone,  but  watch  mth  him 
day  and  night.  They  salute  him,  and  take  their  last  fare- 
well, jnst  at  the  moment  when  the  soul  is  separating  from  the 
bcnly.  Tfi  I>e  present  at  the  separation  of  the  soul  from  the 
body,  esperL'ilIy  if  the  person  be  a  learned  or  pious  man, 
in  their  opinion,  is  not  only  a  laudable,  but  a  merit«rious 
action.  The  jierson  who  is  present  when  the  sick  man  glviw 
np  the  ghost,  according  to  ancient  custom.  t«>ars  sonw  jrart 
of  his  own  garments.  This  rent  i.i  generally  made  on  the 
right  side  of  the  forepart  of  the  clothes,  and  must  Ixt  the 
eighth  of  a  yanl  in  length.  When  they  mouni  for  a  (ather 
or  mother,  all  the  clothes  must  lie  rent  on  the  r/^Ai  side; 
Hier^-a-*  Ilie  frff  side  of  Hit>  nutwafl  gjirni'-nt  i>nly  is  t'^m, 
if  it  be  for  a  distant  relation.  The  rent  is  always  from  top 
to  bottom ;  whereas  that  of  the  ancient  priests  was,  former- 
ly, from  bottom  to  top.    Am  soon  as  any  one  la  dead,  his 
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eyes  and  mouth  are  closed,  his  body  is  laid  upon  the  ground 
in  a  sheet,  his  face  is  covered,  and  a  lighted  taper  is  set  by 
his  head.  After  this,  the  corpse  is  thoroughly  washed  with 
warm  water,  in  which  camomile  and  dried  roses  have  been 
boiled.  In  the  next  place,  a  shirt  and  drawers  are  put  on, 
and  over  them  some  put  a  kind  of  suiplice  of  fine  linen,  a 
Talith,  or  square  cloak,  and  a  white  cap  on  the  head.  They 
now  bend  his  thumb  close  to  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  tie  it 
with  the  strings  of  his  Talith  ;  for  he  goes  to  the  other  world 
with  his  veil  on.  The  thumb  thus  bent  stands  in  the  form 
of  Shaddai,  which  is  one  of  God's  attributes.  The  deceased, 
in  all  other  respects,  has  his  hand  open,  as  a  testimony  that 
he  relinquishes  all  his  worldly  goods. 

When  dressed,  the  deceased  is  laid  on  his  back  in  a  coffin 
made  on  purpose,  with  one  linen  cloth  under,  and  another 
over  him.  If  the  party  deceased  be  a  person  of  consider- 
able note,  his  coffin  is  made  in  some  places  with  a  pointed 
top ;  and  if  a  rabbi,  a  considerable  number  of  books  are  laid 
upon  it.  Then  the  coffin  is  covered  with  black,  and  a  small 
bag  of  earth  is  deposited  under  the  head  of  the  dead.  The 
coffin  is  now  nailed  up,  and  conveyed  to  a  grave  as  near  the 
place  as  possible  where  the  family  of  the  deceased  are  in- 
terred. Air  the  people  now  crowd  round  about  it;  and 
since  the  attendance  on  a  corpse,  and  the  conveyance  of  it  to 
the  grave,  is  looked  upon  as  a  very  meritorious  action,  they 
all  carry  it  upon  their  shoulders  by  turns  some  part  of  the 
way.  In  some  places  the  mourners  follow  the  corj^se  with 
lighted  flambeaux  in  their  hands,  singing  some  melancholy 
anthem  as  they  march  along.  In  others,  this  ceremony  is 
omitted.  The  relations,  however,  who  are  in  mourning,  ac- 
company the  corpse  in  tears  to  the  grave.  In  this  solemn 
manner  the  dead  are  carried  to  the  burial-place,  which  is 
most  commonly  a  field  set  apart  for  that  purpose,  called 
Beth  Hachaim,  or  "House  of  the  living":  the  dead  l)eing 
looked  upon  as  living,  on  account  of  their  immortal  souls. 
When  the  deceased  is  laid  in  his  grave,  if  he  has  been  a 
person  of  any  extraordinary  merit,  there  is  generally  a 
proper  person  present^  who  makes  his  funeral  oration.    As 
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floon  as  this  eulogium  is  over,  they  repeat  the  prayer  called 
Zidduc  Haddin,  "the  justice  of  the  judgment,''  which  be- 
gins with  these  words  of  Deuteronomy,  chai>ter  xxxii.,  verse 
4,  "  He  is  the  rock,  his  work  is  perfect ;  for  all  his  ways  are 
judgment,"  etc.  At  their  departure  from  the  grave,  every  one 
tears  up  two  or  three  handfuls  of  grass,  and  thj-ows  it  Iiehind 
him,  repeating,  at  the  same  time,  these  words  of  the  73d 
Psalm,  verse  fl,  "They  of  the  city  shall  flourish  like  the 
grass  of  the  ejirth."  This  they  do  by  way  of  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  resurrection.  They  then  wash  tlieir  hands,  sit 
down,  and  rise  again  nine  times  successively,  repeating  the 
iJlst  Paalm,  "He  that  dwelleth  in  the  secret  place  of  the 
Most  High."  After  this,  they  return  to  their  respective 
places  of  abode. 

After  the  exi>iiution  of  the  ten  days,  they  leave  the  house, 
and  go  Ui  the  synagogue,  where  several  of  them  order  lamps 
to  Ihs  lighted  tm  each  side  of  the  Hechal  or  Ark,  procure 
pmyers  to  be  said,  and  offer  charitable  conti-ibutions  for  the 
8onl  of  the  dece:uietl.  This  ceremony  is  rei>eated  at  the  close 
of  TOch  month,  and  likewise  of  the  year.  And  if  the  per- 
son who  is  dead  be  a  rabbi,  or  a  man  of  worth  and  distinc- 
tion, they  make  his  Efl|»ed  upon  those  days;  that  is,  a 
funeral  discourse  in  commendation  of  his  virtues.  A  son 
gOM  daily  to  the  synagogue,  morning  and  night,  and  there 
npeatB  the  prayer  called  Cadish,  that  is  Holy,  for  the  soul 
of  bis  mother  or  father,  for  eleven  months  successively  ;  and 
aoitie  of  them  fast  annually  on  the  day  of  the  death  of  their 
respective  relatives, 

TIFF,  sAynroiirx. 
'  The  Sonhedrin,  the  supreme  judicial  authority,  formerly 
existing  among  the  Jews,  was  instituted  in  the  time  of  the  - 
Maccabees  (some  ascribe  to  it  an  earlier  origin),  and  was 
composed  of  seventy-two  members.  The  high -priest  generally 
sustained  the  office  of  president  in  this  tribunal.  The  next 
officers  in  authority  were  the  first  nnd  second  vice-]>n!sidents. 
The  members  who  were  admitted  to  a  seat  in  the  Sjinhedrin 
were  as  follows :— 1.  Chief  priests,  who  are  often  mentioned 
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in  the  New  Testament  and  in  Josephus,  as  if  they  were  many 
in  number.  They  consisted  partly  of  priests  who  had  pre- 
viously exercised  the  high-priesthood,  and  partly  of  the 
heads  of  the  twenty-four  classes  of  priests,  who  were  called 
in  an  honorary  way,  high  or  chief  priests.  2.  Elders,  that  is 
to  say,  the  princes  of  the  tribes,  and  the  heads  of  family  asso- 
ciations. 3.  The  Scribes,  or  learned  men.  Not  all  the  scribes 
and  elders  were  members,  but  only  those  who  were  chosen  or 
nominated  by  the  proper  authority. 

The  Sanhedrin  was  the  great  court  of  judicature.  It 
judged  of  all  capital  offences  against  the  law.  It  had  the 
power  of  inflicting  punishment  by  scourging  and  by  death. 
Its  power  had  been  limited  in  the  time  of  Christ,  by  the  in- 
terference of  the  Romans,  and  the  consistory  itself  terminated 
its  functions  upon  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  They  were 
never  able  to  re-establish  themselves  since,  nor  is  anything 
related  of  them  in  the  history  of  our  own  times,  except  the 
council  which  the  Jews  held  in  Hungary  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  the  convocation  held  at  Paris,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Napoleon,  in  1806,  already  mentioned. 

WORSHIP  IN  THE  SYNAGOGUE. 

The  worship  in  the  synagogue,  with  its  appendant  school 
or  law-court,  where  lectures  were  given,  and  knotty  points 
of  the  law  debated,  became  the  great  bond  of  national  union, 
and  has  continued,  though  the  monarchical  centre  of  unity 
in  Tiberias  disappeared  in  a  few  centuries,  to  hold  together 
the  scattered  nation  in  the  closest  unifonnitv.  This  was 
extremely  simple.  Wherever  ten  Jews  were  found,  there  a 
synagogue  ought  to  be  formed.  It  wits  a  custom,  therefore, 
in  some  of  the  more  numerous  communities,  to  apjx^int  ten 
"  men  of  leisure,"  whose  business  it  was  to  form  a  congrega- 
tion. In  the  aiTangement  of  the  synagogue  some  remote  re- 
semblance to  the  fallen  temple  was  kept  up.  The  entrance 
was  from  the  east ;  and  in  the  centre  stood  an  elevated  tri- 
bune or  rostrum,  from  which  prayer  was  constantly  offered, 
and  the  book  of  the  Law  read.    At  the  west  end  stood  a 
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chest,  in  which  the  book  was  hiid  up,  making  the  place,  as 
it  were,  the  humble  Uoly  of  Holies,  thoug'h  now  no  longer 
eepjirated  by  a  veil,  nor  protected  by  the  Cherubim  and 
M«rcy-Seat.  Particular  seats,  usually  galleries,  were  i-aile*! 
off  for  the  women. 

The  chief  religious  functionary  ascended  the  tribune,  re- 
peated or  chanted  the  prayers,  his  head  during  the  cere- 
mony beinfir  covered  with  a  veil.  He  called  the  reader  from 
hw  place,  opened  the  book  before  him,  pointed  out  the  jtaii- 
sBge  and  overlooked  him  that  be  read  correctly.  The  read- 
ere,  who  were  three  in  number  on  the  ordinary  days,  seven 
on  the  morning  of  the  Sabbath,  five  on  festivals,  were  se- 
lects from  the  body  of  the  people.  The  Law  of  course  was 
read,  and  the  prayers  likewise  rei)eated,  in  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage. The  days  of  public  service  in  the  synagogue  were 
the  Saiitnith,  the  second  and  fifth  days  of  tJie  week,  Monday 
and  Thursday.  There  was  an  officer  in  the  synagogues  out 
of  Fal«atino,  and  probably  even  within  its  borders,  called  an 
interpreter,  who  translated  the  law  into  the  vernacular 
tongue,  usually  (Jreek  in  the  first  case,  or  SjTO-Chaldaic  in 
the  latter.  The  rabbis,  besides  the  privilege  of  preaching, 
and  instnicting  thfir  pupils,  have  that  of  binding  and  loos- 
ing, that  is,  of  determining  whether  a  thing  bf.'  forbidden  or 
allowed.  When  this  power  is  conferred  upon  them,  they  have 
the  five  books  of  Moses,  and  a  key,  put  into  their  hands. 
They  create  new  doctors,  and  ordain  them  by  imposition  of 
hands,  as  Moses,  just  before  his  death,  laid  his  hands  on 
Joshua,  his  s»ic«essor,  and  gave  him  his  benediction ;  but 
they  limit  and  restrain  their  power  as  they  see  most  con- 
venient ;  one  being  confined  to  interpret  the  law,  or  snch 
questions  only  as  relate  thereunto  ;  and  another  to  judge  of 
controversies  arLsing  upon  those  questions. 
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Day  of  Expiation— Feast  of  Tabernacles— Punm-The  Passover— Iloiner- 
Days — Pentecost— Modern  History  of  the  Jews. 


THE  JEWISH  SABBATH. 

THERE  is  no  festival  which  the  Jews  have  so  great  a 
veneration  for  as  the  Sabbath  day ;  because  they  say 
it  was  instituted  immediately  after  the  creation  of  the  world, 
and  is  mentioned  in  various  places  and  at  sundrj'  times  in 
their  sacred  wTitings ;  particularly  in  the  decalogue,  where- 
in the  performance  of  the  least  thing  upon  that  day  is  for- 
bidden, and  a  general  rest  from  all  labors  is  commanded. 

They  must  not  either  kindle  fire,  nor  extinguish  it,  upon 
this  day ;  in  compliance  with  what  is  written  in  the  3r)th 
chapter  of  Exodus,  verse  3 :  "Ye  shall  kindle  no  fire  through- 
out your  habitations  upon  the  Sabbath  day."  Nay,  they  are 
not  allowed  to  touch  it ;  not  even  to  stir  it  up.  They  are  not 
suffered  even  to  light  up  or  extinguish  a  lamp ;  they  may 
employ,  however,  any  servant  that  is  not  a  Jew  to  kindle 
their  fire ;  if  they  do  not,  they  either  dispose  it  so  that  it 
lights  of  itself,  or  else  they  sit  in  the  cold. 

They  dress  no  meat  upon  the  Sabbath ;  neither  are  they 
allowed  to  taste  anything  that  has  been  dressed,  or  that  grew, 
or  was  gathered  on  that  day.  They  are  not  allowed  to  cairy 
any  burden  on  that  day ;  so  that  they  wear  no  more  clothes 
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thflu  wliat  is  absolutely  necessarj"  to  cover  tliem.  Their  ex- 
acln«s8  extends  even  to  the  garb  of  their  women,  children, 
and  servants,  and  to  the  loading  of  their  beasts.  They  ai'e 
forbidden  on  this  day  to  talk  of  any  worldly  affairs ;  to  miilta 
any  bargain  with  respect  to  bujing  and  selling  ;  or,  to  give 
or  take  anything  by  way  of  payment.  Neither  must  they 
handle  or  touch  any  of  the  tools  of  their  trade,  or  any  other 
things,  the  use  whereof  is  prohibited  on  the  Sabbath  day. 
They  never  engage  in  any  work  on  the  Fiiday,  bnt  wliat 
they  can  accomplish  «ith  eaae  before  the  evening  ;  and  what- 
ever is  necessary  for  the  Sabbath  ia  prepared  Iwforehand. 
About  an  hour  liefore  sunset,  they  take  the  provision  which 
is  intended  for  t.lie  next  day,  and  deposit  it  in  a  warm  place ; 
after  which  all  manner  of  work  is  over.  In  uonie  towns,  a 
man  ia  npi)oint4»d  on  pui7)ose  to  give  notice  alwut  liaJf  an 
hoar  before  the  Sabbath  Tiegins,  that  every  one  may  c^ttaatj 
horn  his  labors  in  convenient  and  due  time. 

TheJewish  Sabbath  logins  half  an  honr  before  sunset,  and, 
ronseqnently,  from  tluit  instant  all  })rohibition8  are  strictly 
observed.  For  this  reason  the  women,  even  the  most  neces- 
aitoas,  arc  obliged,  previonaly,  to  light  np  a  lamp,  which  lias 
r  'vcn  lights,  e-nblematical  of  the  seven  days  of  the  wt^ek. 
This  lamp  burns  the  ,7- -aleat  part  of  the  night.  In  order  to 
btjjrin  the  Sabbath  well,  many  of  them  pnt  on  cleaa  linen, 
wash  their  handn  and  face,  and  go  to  the  sjTiagogue,  where 
they  say  the  l)2d  Psalm,  "  It  is  a  good  thing  to  give  thanks 
to  the  Lonl,"  etc..  with  th<^ir  common  prayers,  Tliey  also 
thank  Ood  th:.;,  by  his  separation  of  them  from  tht»  rest  of 
mankind.  I.«*  has  reser^-ed  and  cho'ain  their  niH ion  fium  iiH 
others,  lis  Ins  only  favoHr--.  T.i  tln's-^  ]>iay.Ts  ;i[i'I  lli;iiiks- 
frfvings,  they  add  a  commemoration  of  the  Sabbath  in  these 
wonLs,  from  the  2d  Genesis,  "Thus  the  heavens  were  fin- 
ished," etc. — "And  (rod  blessed  the  seventh  day,"  etc. 

They  go  directly  home  from  the  synagogiie;  aad  their 
nsnnl  salutation  to  each  other  afterwards,  is,  "a  good  Sab- 
bath to  you,"  and  not  "good-evening,"  or  "go<Ml-morning." 
Moreover,  the  fathers  bless  their  children,  and  the  doctors 
their  pupils,  on  that  day  ;  others  add  to  these  benedictions 
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several  portions  of  their  sacred  writings,  in  commemoration 
of  the  Sabbath ;  some  before  meat,  and  some  after,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  place  where  they  sojourn. 

When  the  whole  family  is  seated  at  supper,  the  master  of 
the  house  holds  a  glass  of  wine  in  his  hand,  and  pronounces 
these  words,  out  of  the  2d  of  Genesis,  "Thus  the  heavens 
were  finished,"  etc.  He  then  returns  God  thanks  for  having 
instituted  and  appointed  the  strict  observance  of  the  Sub- 
bath,  and  blesses  the  wine.  He  then  drinks  some  part  of  it 
himself,  looking  steadfastly  on  the  Sabbath  lamps,  and  then 
gives  a  small  quantity  to  such  as  sit  at  the  table  with  him. 
After  this,  he  repeats  the  23d  Psalm,  "  The  Lord  is  my  shep- 
herd," etc.  Then  he  blesses  the  bread,  holding  it  up  on  high 
with  both  his  hands  whilst  he  pronounces  the  name  of  the 
Lord.  He  now  distributes  it  all  round,  and  the  family  eat 
and  amuse  themselves  that  evening  and  the  next  day  as 
agreeably  as  they  can.  Supper  being  over  they  wash  their 
hands,  and  some  Jews,  after  they  have  eaten,  repeat  the  104th 
Psalm,  "  Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul,"  eto. 

In  the  evening  they  go  to  the  synagogue  again,  and  join 
the  remembrance  of  the  Sabbath  with  their  common  prayers ; 
and  three  persons  read  out  of  the  Pentateuch  the  beginning 
of  the  section  for  the  week  following.  They  have  likewise  a 
commemoration  of  the  dead,  and  sometimes  a  prayer  for  them 
on  the  Sabbath,  after  which  those  who  can  afford  it  are  very 
charitable  and  beneficent  to  the  poor.  They  usually  make 
three  meals  in  the  twenty-four  hours  of  the  Sabbath ;  the 
first  is  on  the  Friday,  after  evening  service ;  the  other  two 
on  the  day  following.  The  cloth  is  never  removed  during  the 
whole  time. 

As  soon  as  night  comes  on,  and  they  can  discover  three 
stars  in  the  heavens  of  any  considerable  magnitude,  the  Sab- 
bath is  over,  and  they  are  allowed  to  go  to  work ;  because  the 
evening  prayer,  which  they  rather  delay  than  hasten,  is  then 
begun.  To  the  usual  prayer  for  the  evening,  they  add  a  re- 
membrance of  the  Sabbath,  which  is  distinguished  from  the 
other  days  of  the  week ;  also  the  91st  Psalm,  "  He  that  dwell- 
eth  in  the  secret  place  of  the  Most  High,"  etc.    To  this,  sev- 
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oral  ixirtions  of  their  Bcriphire,  and  several  bflneflirti'ms  and 
good  wishes,  are  likewise  added. 

JEWISH   FESTIVALS. 

Thfl  new  moon  ia  a  festival,  because  it  is  instituted  und 
a|i{H)int4^  in  tlie  Book  of  Nnmbers  ;  and  because  tliere  wum 
fi  new  and  grand  sacriJic*  offered  on  that  day.  This  festival 
ia  Boraelimes  part  of  two  several  daya,  that  is,  the  end  of  one 
day  and  the  lieginning  of  another,  Tliey  are  not  debarred 
from  working  or  trading  npon  this  day ;  the  women  only, 
who  are  exempted  from  all  labor  during  the  festival,  lay  . 
aside  their  work,  and  they  all  indnlge  themselves  a  little 
mor«  than  usual  in  the  way  of  living.  The  Jews  say  that 
tUc*  new  moon  is  in  a  peculiar  maimer  the  women's  festival, 
in  eommemomtioQ  of  tbejr  liberality  in  parting  with  their 
most  valuable  jewels,  to  contribut^i  to  tin-  imigiiilicfMice  of 
divine  service.  In  their  pmyers  they  make  mention  oC  the 
first  day  of  the  month,  and  repeat  from  tlie  llStb  fo  the 
I  I8th  Psalm,  on  that  day.  They  bring  out  the  Pentateuch, 
and  four  persons  read  it,  to  which  is  addetl  tlie  prayer  called 
Mnssaf,  or  addition.  They  also  re-ad  the  institution  of  the 
sarritice  which  was  formerly  offered  on  this  day. 

The  Talmiidist-s  do  not  agree  in  fixing  the  time  when  the 
vnr\i\  liegan.  Some  insist  tliat  it  was  in  the  spring,  tliat  is, 
in  the  month  Nisan.  which  ia  our  Mai-ch  ;  others,  that  it  wits 
in  autumn,  that  is.  in  the  month  Ti.sri,  which  answers  to  our 
S**ptember.  This  last  notion  has  so  far  ])revitiled,  (hat  they 
Itffrin  their  year  from  that  time.  And  notwiilisliiiidiiiy  il  i-s 
wrilten  in  the  lath  chjipter  of  Exodus,  of  tin-  liniiilli  Xii«an, 
"TJiii  month  shall  be  unto  you  the  Iwginning  of  months," 
yfl  aftt-rwards  they  altered  it,  and  began  their  year  wHth  the 
ini>nlh  Tisri,  or  Septemtier.  Pmm  thenca  ivune  the  feast 
Koch  Hftsana,  or  New- Year's  Bay,  wtiich  is  ke|)t  on  the  first 
two  days  of  Tisri ;  for,  in  Ijevitieua,  cliapter  xxiii..  vei-se  24, 
it  is  written,  "  In  the  seventh  month,  in  (lie  seventh  djiy  of 
the  month,  shall  ye  have  a  SablKxth,"  etc.  During  this  fes- 
tival all  manual  operations  and  transactions  in  tnule  are  en- 
tirely laid  aside. 
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They  hold,  from  tradition,  that  on  this  day  particularly 
God  Almighty  judges  the  actions  of  the  past  year,  and  orders 
aU  things  that  shall  happen  for  the  year  to  come.  From  the 
first  day  of  the  month  Elul,  or  August,  therefore,  they  begin 
their  penance,  which  consists  in  plunging  themselves  into 
cold  water,  and  in  confessing  themselves.  In  some  places, 
they  wash  themselves  before  it  is  day,  say  their  prayers,  and 
acknowledge  their  manifold  sins  and  iniquities,  and  rej)eat 
some  penitential  psalms.  There  are  many  who  give  alms 
without  ceasing  until  the  day  of  absolution.  This  they  con- 
tinue forty  days,  and  sound  a  horn  on  the  beginning  of  the 
month  Elul.  On  New- Year's  Eve  they  say  all  their  prayers 
fasting. 

After  these  two  holy  days  are  over,  the  Jews  still  continue 
to  rise  before  day  to  say  their  prayers,  fast,  and  do  i)enance, 
until  the  10th  of  the  month  Tisri,  which  is  the  fast,  or  day 
of  expiation,  and  called  Jom  Ilachipur ;  for  they  consider 
that  the  Supreme  Being  is  employed  in  examining  the  ac/- 
tions  of  mankind  during  the  first  nine  days,  and  that  he 
pronounces  sentence  on  the  tenth.  In  the  23d  chapter  of 
Leviticus  it  is  said,  "  On  the  tenth  of  the  seventh  month, 
there  shall  be  a  day  of  atonement,"  etc.,  and  during  that  day 
all  manner  of  work  is  laid  aside,  as  on  the  Sabbath.  They 
obseiTe  this  fast  with  such  strictness,  that  they  neither  eat 
nor  drink  anything ;  thinking,  by  this  abstinence,  that  their 
names  will  be  enrolled  in  the  Book  of  life,  and  blotted  out 
of  the  Book  of  Death,  wherein  they  would  assuredly  be 
found  without  due  rei)entance.  Two  or  three  hours  before 
the  sun  sets  they  go  to  prayers,  and  then  to  supper ;  but  all 
must  be  Qver  before  sunset.  They  now  dress  themselves  in 
new  robes,  or  put  on  their  funeral  clothes,  and  thus  attired, 
each  with  a  taper  in  his  hand,  they  go  without  their  shoes 
to  the  synagogue,  which,  on  this  night,  is  splendidly  illu- 
minated with  lamps  and  candles.  There  each  man  lights  his 
taper,  and  repeats  several  prayers  and  confessions  in  a  loud, 
but  melancholy  tone,  as  a  demonstration  of  the  sincerity  of 
his  repentance. 

The  next  morning,  such  as  went  home  repair  again  by 
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daybreak  to  the  sjiiagogue,  dressed  as  before,  aud  there  stay 
till  night,  standing  all  the  time,  saying  their  prayers  without 
intf^rmission,  repeating  psalms  and  confessions,  and  beseech- 
ing Gfod  to  pardon  all  their  transgressions.  In  the  coarse  of 
the  service,  various  portions  of  Scripttii-e  are  read,  pai-ticii- 
larly  part  of  Leviticus,  chapter  xxvi.,  Niimliers,  chapter 
xxix.,  and  Isaiah,  chapter  Ivii.  They  mention  in  their 
prayers  the  additional  sacrifice  of  the  day,  and  entreat  (xod 
to  baild  theii"  sanctuary,  to  gather  their  dispersions  among 
the  Gentiles,  and  conduct  them  to  Jerusalem,  where  they 
may  offer  the  sacrifice  of  atonement,  agreeably  to  the  Mosaic 
law.  In  the  afternoon  service,  besides  jwrtions  of  the  law 
and  prophets,  the  gi-eatest  part  of  the  book  of  Jonah  is  read. 

On  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  same  month,  Tisri,  is  the  Peant 
of  Tents,  Tabernacles,  or  Booths ;  which  is  calle<l  Buccoth, 
in  commemoration  of  their  encampment  in  the  wilderness, 
when  they  departed  out  of  Egyjit ;  aud  under  which  they 
were  pnserved  as  a  nation  for  forty  years  together,  in  the 
Tnid<jt  of  frightful  and  barren  desertfl.  In  the  23d  chapter  of 
I>?riticus  it  is  written,  "  In  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  seventh 
month,  when  ye  have  gathered  in  the  fruit  of  the  land,  ye 
chall  keep  a  fejwt  to  the  Ijf^rd  seven  days;  on  the  first  day 
shiiU  I>e  a  Sabbath,  and  on  tlie  eighth  day  shall  be  a  Sabbath. 
And  ye  shall  fake  you  on  the  first  day  the  boughs  of  goodly 
trees,  branches  of  palm-trees,  and  the  boughs  of  thick  tree({, 
anil  willows  of  the  bi-ook;  and  ye  shall  rejoice  l»^fore  the 
Luni  your  irod  seven  days.  Ye  shall  dwell  in  booths  seven 
days  ;  all  that  are  Israelites  bom  shall  dwell  in  booths :  that , 
your  generations  may  know  that  I  made  the  children  of 
Israel  to  dwell  in  booths,  when  I  brought  them  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt." 

Every  one,  therefore,  makes  a  booth,  or  tent,  in  some  plaoe 
near  his  hon.se,  which  he  covers  with  leaves  and  adorns  in 
the  beat  manner  that  he  can.  The  rabbis  have  been  very 
pnnctiml  as  to  the  fashion  and  natnre  of  these  booths,  as 
well  as  their  dimensions.  No  tent  must  be  more  than  twenty 
cnbits  high,  nor  leas  than  ten  spans.  Such  as  are  rich  adorn 
them  with  tapestry,  over  which  they  hang  boughs  of  trees 
17 
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laden  with  fniit — as  oranges,  lemons,  and  grai)es.  These 
tents  must  be  neither  set  up  under  a  house  nor  tree  They 
eat  and  drink  in  these  tents,  and  some  lie  all  night  in  them, 
or  at  least  spend  in  them  so  much  time  of  the  night  and  day 
as  they  used  to  i)ass  at  home,  during  the  eight  days  that  tlie 
festival  lasts.  It  continues  nine  days  in  reality,  although 
the  law  instituted  and  commanded  seven ;  but  ancient  cus- 
tom has  added  one ;  and  another  day  was  ordained  over  and 
above  for  the  solemn  assembly  in  Numl)ers,  chap,  xxix., 
verse  35.  The  first  two  and  the  last  two  davs  of  this  festi- 
val,  like  those  of  the  Passover,  are  very  solemn ;  but  the 
other  five  are  not  so  strictly  observed.  This  festival  of  Tents, 
or  Tabernacles,  begins  at  home,  with  some  pai'ticular  bene- 
dictions, and  is  succeeded  by  a  supper.  Private  devotion 
now  succeeds  the  public,  and  the  father  of  the  family  never 
begins  to  consecrate  the  festival  till  he  has  been  fu*st  at 
prayers  in  the  synagogue  till  night.  They  leave  their  tents 
at  the  end  of  the  eighth  day,  as  soon  as  night  draws  on. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  the  month  Adar,  the  feast  of  Pimm 
is  observed,  in  commemoration  of  Esther,  who  upon  that  day 
preserved  the  people  of  Israel  from  a  total  extiri^ation  by 
the  conspiracy  of  Haman,  who  was  hanged,  with  all  his  chil- 
dren. This  feast  was  called  Purim,  because  it  was  written 
in  the  9th  chapter  of  Esther :  "  Therefore  they  called  those 
days  Purim,"  etc. ;  the  word  signifying  Lots  or  Chances ;  for 
Haman,  their  enemy,  had  csist  lots  to  destroy  them  on  those 
two  days.  The  first  only,  however,  is  strictly  and  solemnly 
observed.  They  fast  on  the  eve,  but  during  these  two  days 
they  may  traffic,  or  do  any  manner  of  work ;  yet  on  the  first 
day,  though  under  no  obligation,  they  voluntarily  abstain 
from  both. 

On  the  first  night  they  go  to  the  synagogue,  where,  after 
their  ordinary  prayers,  they  commemorate  their  happy,  de- 
liverance from  that  fatal  conspiracy,  and  the  Chazan  reads 
and  explains  the  whole  book  of  Esther,  which  is  written  on 
vellum  and  rolled  up  like  the  Pentateuch.  The  Chazan  is 
allowed  to  sit  at  this  lesson,  whereas  he  must  stand  while  he 
-  reads  the  law.    After  he  has  unrolled  the  volume  he  pro- 
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nounces  three  prayers,  and  returns  thanks  to  Alnii^'hty  Grod 
for  calling  theni  together  to  share  this  ceremony,  and  for  dti- 
livering  tliuiu  out  of  the  merciless  hands  of  Haman.  He  then 
t«ids  thu  hUtory  of  Human  and  Esther.  The  Jews  obserre 
similar  twrwrnomes  in  the  service  of  the  next  morning,  and 
r«id  on  this  day  ont  of  the  Pentateuch  the  17th  chapter  of 
Exodua,  verae  8 :  "  Tlien  came  Amaiek,"  ef«.  They  have, 
likewise,  particular  prayers  and  blessings  for  this  liiippy 
occfiMon. 

The  tifteenth  day  of  the  month  Nlsan  is  the  first  dny  of 
the  Pjiss«>ver,  which  is  called  Pesach,  or  the  passage  over,  in 
rommemoralion  of  the  departure  of  the  Jews  from  EgJ^rt. 
It  poniinuea  a  whole  week  ;  but  such  as  live  out  of  Jerusa- 
lem and  its  tenitori**  raakp  it  hold  eight  <hiys,  acmrding  to 
tlt«  ancient  custom,  when  the  new  moon,  hy  the  Sanlieilrin's 
order,  was  proclaimed  without  any  computation.  Tliis  feeti- 
Tal  is  oitlainetl  in  the  13th  chapter  of  Kx()duit,!uid  in  Heveml 
other  iiarts  of  the  Bible,  The  Sabbath  wlUeh  preciedes  the 
PaflTOver  ia  called  the  Grand  Sabbath,  on  which  day  tlie  ral>- 
bi;4  preach  a  sermon  on  the  Paschal  Lamb.  Ilie  l!mt  twt> 
and  last  two  days  of  the  Passover  are  solemn  festivals,  on 
which  no  person  is  i>ermitte<l  either  to  work,  or  do  any  man- 
ner of  bu-siiiKMs  ;  nay,  they  keeji  tliera  as  strictly  iis  the  Sab- 
hull,  only  that  they  make  a  fii-e,  dress  their  meat,  and  cairy 
what  thuigs  they  want  from  place  to  i)lace.  On  the  four 
luUidle  days  they  are  only  obliged  to  refrain  from  work,  but 
lire  permitted  to  touch  money.  During  tlK\'*e  eight  days 
they  most  uelther  eat.  nor  have,  any  leavened  brejid,  or  .nny 
Inaven  in  their  houses,  nor  even  in  their  custody;  so  tliat 
t!i**y  eat  none  but  unleavene<l  bread  all  that  time :  according 
tn  ^ixo<luR,  chaiiter  xii.,  verses  l.l,  16, 17.  This  bread  they 
cill  Matz<M. 

nie  Jews  make  a  great  difTerenoe  Iwtween  the  ancient  and 
modern  way  of  cek-Iiniting  the  Piussover.  Fonnerly  they 
us«l  to  eat  the  lamb  roasted  whole  ;  but  ever  since  their  sac- 
rifices have  I>een  alH>lished,  which  could  be  offered  nowhen* 
but  at  Jerusalem,  tli<-y  mast  one  jwii-t  of  it  and  Ixiil  another; 
nay.  sometimes  cut  it  in  pieces,  which  is  enough  to  prevent 
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its  being  sacrificed.  The  want  of  their  sacrifices,  likewise, 
obliges  them  at  present  to  suppress  several  hymns  which  re- 
late to  the  Paschal  Lamb ;  and  their  dispersion  obliges  them, 
also,  to  beg  of  Grod  to  re-establish  Jerusalem,  the  temple,  and 
its  sacrifices,  and  to  deliver  them  at  this  day,  as  he  formerly 
did  their  forefathers,  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Egyptians. 
The  modem  Jews  conclude  their  meal  with  the  unleavened 
bread,  but  in  former  times  they  ended  it  with  the  lamb ;  and 
they  now  omit  girding  their  loins,  taking  a  staff  in  their 
hands,  and  pulling  off  their  shoes  when  they  eat  the  lamb : 
all  which  was  practiced  under  the  ancient  law ;  but  they 
take  care,  however,  to  preserve  that  humility  and  attention 
which  are  due  to  this  religious  ceremony.  They  incline 
their  heads  all  the  time  they  are  eating ;  and  such  Jews  as 
are  eminent  for  their  piety  put  nothing  into  their  mouths 
without  meditating  on  the  several  mysteries  with  the  utmost 
respect  and  veneration.  From  the  day  after  the  Passover 
to  the  thirty-third  day  following  they  spend  their  time  in  a 
Idnd  of  mourning ;  they  neither  marry  nor  dress  themselves 
in  any  new  clothes ;  neither  do  they  cut  their  hair,  nor  show 
any  demonstmtions  of  public  joy,  because  at  that  time — ^that 
is,  fi'om  the  day  after  the  Passover  until  the  thirty-third  day 
after — there  was  once  a  great  mortality  amongst  the  pupils 
of  Riibbi  Hachiba,  who  was  one  of  their  most  celebrated  doc- 
tors. After  the  death  of  some  thousands  the  sickness  ceased 
on  the  thirty-third  day  of  the  Homer.  This  day  is  therefore 
kept  with  general  rejoicings,  and  puts  an  end  to  all  appear- 
ance of  sorrow  or  concern. 

The  Jews  call  the  fifty  days  which  intervene  between  the 
Passover  and  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  Homer-days.  On  the 
fiftieth  day  of  the  Homer,  which  is  the  sixth  of  Sivan,  is 
celebrated  the  festival  Shavuoth,  or  of  Weeks ;  which  is  so 
named,  because  it  is  kept  at  the  end  of  the  seven  weeks, 
which  they  compute  from  the  Passover.  Two  days  are  ob- 
served almost  as  strictly  as  the  Passover  holidays ;  for  no 
work  is  allowed  to  be  done  upon  them,  neither  can  the  Jews 
transact  any  business,  nor,  in  short,  do  anji^hing  more  than 
on  the  Sabbath ;  excepting  that  they  are  allowed  to  kindle 
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their  fire,  dress  their  victuals,  and  carry  whatever  they  want 
from  jjlace  to  place. 

At  the  feast  of  Pentecost  five  persons  read  the  sacrilice  of 
the  day,  and  likewise  the  history  of  Ruth,  because  frequent 
mention  is  made  there  of  the  harvest.  At  this  time  they 
regale  themselves  with  all  sorts  of  dainties  made  of  milk,' 
which,  in  their  opinion,  is  a  symbol  of  the  law,  both  on  ac- 
count of  its  sweetness  and  its  whiteness;  and  as  the  .lews 
take  a  pride  in  having,  as  far  aa  possilile,  the  raost  express 
and  lively  images  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  that 
occurred  at  the  birth  of  their  religion,  they  never  forget  to 
serve  up  at  table  on  this  day  a  cake  made  modeiutely  thick, 
which  they  call  the  Cake  of  Sinai.  This  is  to  remind  them 
of  Mount  Sinai,  on  which  God  gave  them  the  law. 

The  Jews  formerly  called  Pentecost  the  feast  of  the  Har- 
veat,  and  day  of  First  Fruits,  because  the  first  of  their  corn 
and  fniit  was  at  that  time  offered  in  the  temple,  which  was 
the  close  of  this  solemnity ;  but  this  can  never  be  in  Europe, 
harvest  falling  always  much  later  than  WlUtatintide.  It 
might,  however,  bear  this  name  in  the  land  of  Canaan, 
Arabia,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Red  Sea.  Upon  this 
day  their  tradition  a.'wures  us  that  the  law  was  given  on 
Mount  Sinai ;  for  wliich  reason  they  adorn  their  synagogues, 
the  Herhal,  or  ark,  the  reading-desk  ;  also  their  lamps  and 
candlesticks,  and  even  their  houses,  with  roses  and  other 
gay  and  odoriferous  flowers  and  heibs,  beantifully  wreathed 
in  the  form  of  crowns  and  fest/xins.  Of  these  deconitloiis 
they  are  very  profuse.  Their  prayers  are  adapted  to  the 
feast,  and  they  read  the  account  of  the  sacrifice  made  on 
that  day  out  of  the  Pentateuch  ;  also  the  Aftara,  out  of  the 
Prophets.  In  the  afternoon  there  is  a  sermon  preached,  in 
commemoration  of  the  law.  AVhen  the  second  day  of  the 
tfont  is  over,  the  ceremony  of  the  Hal)daIIa  is  i)erformed  in 
the  evening,  as  at  the  close  of  the  Passover,  to  denote  that 
tlie  f'jast  is  concIude<l. 
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MODERN  HISTORY  OF  THE  JEWS. 

In  the  Old  World  the  Jews  have  been  the  subjects  of  fre- 
quent and  important  legislation  since  the  fall  of  the  Firat 
Napoleon,  rendered  imperative  by  race  difficulties  which,  in 
the  main,  sprang  from  the  commercial  competition  of  the 
Jews  with  their  neighbors.  Ordinances  admitting  them  to 
civil  rights,  exempting  them  from  oppressive  taxation,  and 
opening  to  them  various  trades  and  professions,  were  issued 
by  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  in  1809  ;  the  king  of  Prussia, 
in  1812 ;  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburgh-Schwerin,  the  same 
year ;  and  the  king  of  Bavaiia,  in  1813 ;  while  the  JU5t  for 
the  federative  constitution  of  Germany,  passed  at  the  con- 
gress of  Vienna  in  1815,  pledged  the  Diet  to  turn  its  atten- 
tion to  the  amelioration  of  the  civil  state  of  the  Jews 
throughout  tlie  empire.  England  has  legislated  liberally  for 
them,  and  they  now  enjoy  throughout  the  entire  kingdom 
equal  rights  with  British  subjects  in  all  instances,  excepting 
where  the  particular  chamcter  of  their  religion  forms  a  bar- 
rier. 

Beyond  all  this,  however,  the  history  of  none  of  our  later 
years  has  been  exempt  from  narratives  of  suffering,  persecu- 
tion, and  bloodshed  endured  by  them.  In  Roumania,  Mo- 
rocco, Tunis,  Persia,  Asia  Minor,  Italy,  the  provinces  of  East 
Prussia  and  West  Russia,  and  even  Palestine  itself,  they 
have  been  the  subject  of  assaults  which  the  strongest  arm  of 
the  law  was  not  always  able  to  supi)ress.  More  recently  the 
anti-Semitic  feeling  led  to  rioting  in  the  Danubian  princi- 
palities, in  Servia,  in  Austro-Hungary  (1882)  and  in  Russia 
(1883),  which  required  the  national  troops  to  quell.  Tlie 
prejudice  against  the  Jews  throughout  the  Old  World  had 
spread  so  rai)idly  and  so  far,  by  the  year  1875,  that  the  most 
prominent  of  the  faith  in  favored  countries  united  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Alliance  Israelite  Universel,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  elevating  and  benefiting  their  co-i'eligionists  wher- 
ever in  suffering.  Tliis  body,  by  a  hearty  co-operation  of  all 
its  branches,  soon  made  itself  a  power  in  the  political  affairs 
of  the  Old  World ;  and  by  adhering  strictly  to  the  letter  of 
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ita  organization,  it  bis  frequently  been  pennitted  to  laiae  ita 
voice  in  belwll  of  its  brethren  within  the  closest  pret-iucra  of 
Kiii'oponn  diplomacy. 

No  account  of  the  Jews  of  modem  times  would  be  com- 
plete without  an  apprwiative  mention  of  the  eminence  ut- 
Utiu^l  by  theuj  in  the  uitellectuu.!  callings  of  life.  Among 
the  scieutistfl  of  high  repute  must  be  placed  the  names  uf 
Zunz,  Geiger,  Munk,  Rappoport,  and  Liizzato.  Philosophy 
cl»imH  Mendelssohn,  Maimon,  Herz,  Bendavid,  aud  Fnink. 
la  iwlitica!  economy  Ricaixlo  and  Laaalle  achieved  distiuc- 
tion  among  theuutat  distinguished.  The  pages  of  literature 
were  bii^fhtened  and  intensified  by  Borne,  Heine,  Auerbach, 
Grace  Aguilar,  Jules  .Janin,  and  Bernstein.  Music  nujnbers 
among  her  most  talented  exjiositoi-s  Meudelssohn-Bai-tholdy, 
Meyerbeer,  Hiilevy.  To  statecraft  were  given  Disraeli,  Cre- 
Diieiix,  and  Uutker ;  to  the  profundities  of  niatlu>mutirs, 
Nitaarhausen.  Sklow,  Casael,  and  Ilii-sch  ;  and  to  philan- 
thropy, the  grand  old  Montefloro.  Religious  reform  has  had 
for  sturdy,  consistent  advocates,  (Jhorin,  iloldheim,  IJlien- 
thai,  Hess,  Stem,  Creizenach,  and  Einhorn  ;  while  among 
the  conservative  theologians  of  the  world  none  have  stood 
higher  than  Plessner.  Johlsohn.  Steinheim,  and  Hirsch. 
.iHwinli  mimes  are  plentifully  waftered  over  the  jjrenf  roster 
(■r  thi-  qiiit't,  busy  dfvotfes  iif  liisloi-ir:i]  r-vsnuTli.  :iiii<i!ig 
which  the  following  stand  out  as  "  bright,  particular  stars  in 
the  firmament":  .last,  Purat,  Phili])p9on,  Salvador,  Herz- 
feld,  Frankel,  Sachs,  Saalschutz,  Steinschueider,  Neubauer, 
Raphael,  Leeser,  and  ^V^ise. 
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THE  JEWS  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES. 

TIIE  first  settlement  of  Jews  in  the  United  States  was 
made  at  Newi)ort,  R.  I.  On  Febniary  28, 1677,  a  deed 
was  recorded,  describing  the  purchase  of  a  tract  of  land 
til  ore  for  a  burial-phice  for  them.  A  synagogue  was  erected 
in  1702,  and  dedicated  the  following  year.  A  settlement  was 
made  in  Xew  York  City  in  1729  ;  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  in  1733  ; 
in  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  1765;  in  Philadelphia,  in  1782 ;  in 
Baltimore,  Md.,  in  1823 ;  and  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  about 
the  same  time. 

There  are  no  ecclesiastical  authorities  in  the  United  States, 
other  than  the  congregations  themselves.  Each  congrega- 
tion makes  its  own  rules  for  its  own  government,  and  elects 
its  own  minister,  who  is  appointed  without  any  ordination, 
induction  in  office  being  made  through  his  election,  which 
is  made  either  for  a  term  of  years  or  during  good  behavior, 
as  it  may  meet  the  wish  of  the  majority. 

Tn  the  preceding  pages,  the  name  of  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese, in  contradistinction  to  that  of  German  Jews,  has  been 
mentioned.  The  reader  may  feel  curious  to  know  in  what 
they  differ.  With  regard  to  the  tenets  of  their  faith,  they 
hold  precisely  the  same  views.  They  both  accept  the  thirteen 
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articles  of  the  creed  laid  down  hy  MainM)iud<?s,  aud  conform 
likc\i-ise  tn  the  traditinniil  rules  emixidied  in  the  Talmud. 
The  long  dis]iersic>ii,  howevBr,  ami  the  interrnption  of  com- 
mnnioition  rorwuqiient  thoreii]k)ii,  ciiused  anohible  diversity 
in  the  litiirpy,  but  espooiully  In  the  pninnnciaHon  of  the 
(leluvw  hinffiiagw.  Thoso  whose  anc««tore  dwelt,  previous 
to  the  exjiiilsion  of  1492  by  the  edict  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
belb.  in  the  Iberian  land,  |?ive  to  it  a  softer  Kound  than  their 
co-relljiionista  wlio  are  of  Teutonic  ori(?in.  It  would  lie  im- 
{Kisidble  at  this  distance  of  time,  and  sinee  the  hingun^lias 
ocAsed  to  be  npoken  aa  n  distinct  Inn^iii^,  to  luirorUdn  which 
nroent  is  the  nicwt  etirnx-t.  fininimari.in9  appear  to  favor, 
if  not  wholly,  jKirtly  iit  leiwt.  that  of  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  Jews.  With  resiK-ct  t«  tlie  liturgy,  that  of  the 
Uermans,  for  ordinary  occasions,  contains  the  traditional 
prayers  in  a  more  condensed  form.  Wut  for  the  ft^tivalu 
and  tost  days  it  r^lxiunds  in  poetical  compositions  of  deej) 
meaning.  This  fart  has  furnished  the  ground  for  the  intro- 
dnctitm  of  nnliisil  changes  in  the  Hynngttgue.  It  was  argued 
tttat  to  dutjiin  the  congregiitirm  with  the  recitil  of  that 
which  requires  a  comment  to  understand,  would  !>e  to  es- 
trange them  from  the  worship.  That  lh('  absnnc**  of  mind 
exbil>it»il  by  ni;niy.  during'  thi-  iv;idini;  nf  iliat  iKirliou  of 
the  ritual,  was  deti-actinj;  fiom  the  siinctity  of  the  service. 
And  that  unless  it  l»e  cxiiunjic<l  the  rising  gencratifm  would 
join  religious  Oi)mmunioiis  iimii'  congenial  to  their  feelings. 
Heretofore  Bimplicity  had  ohancterizcd  the  Jewish  wor- 
ship. A  Reader,  chosen  by  the  congrcg.it ion,  chanttwl  the 
established  praytTs,  and  the  audience  made  the  responses. 
Either  that  individual,  or  another  possesse<l  of  the  n'quisito 
knowh^ge,  deliven-d  an  occisional  IcctTii-e  explanatory  of 
the  Biblical  lesson  of  the  wc^'k.  or  instructive  of  the  duties 
connected  nith  some  approaching  holiday.  Hut  that  sys- 
tem was  declared  by  Jews  of  the  m(«iern  s<'1k>o1  incompatible 
with  the  wants  of  theatre.  FiiNf  vocal  music  was  intnxluced, 
and  soon  after  instrumental  music  eclioeil  in  the  synagogue, 
nymns  in  English  and  (Jemian  sujterseded  Hebrew  jisalmo- 
diee;  and  preaching,  which  had  been,  however  welcome 
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a  mere  adjunct,  became  the  most  indispensable  part  of  the 
service.  These  innovations,  to  which  many  Israelites  object, 
because  they  divest  the  synagogue  of  the  venerable  appear- 
ance which  antiquity  gives  it.,  and  because  they  dress  it  in  a 
garb  foreign  thereto,  would  nevertheless  have  been  tolerated, 
as  not  encroaching  absolutely  upon  the  tenets  of  Judaism  ; 
but  when  the  innovators  went  f uither,  and  erased  from  the 
ritual  every  mention  of  the  restoration  of  their  i)eople  to 
Palestine,  every  allusion  to  the  resurrectioh  of  the  dead,  and 
taught  in  their  sermons  the  abrogation  of  the  dietary  laws, 
then  a  schism  divided  the  Jews  into  two  schools  ;  so  that  at 
present  they  are  distinguished  in  almost  all  cities  by  the 
name  of  orthodox  and  reformers. 

THE  REFORM  MOVEMENT  OF  1885. 

But  the  most  radical  innovation  of  all  was  the  "  platform  " 
adopted  at  the  national  Rabbinical  Convfotion  of  the  Re- 
formed Hebrew  Church,  held  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Nov.  17, 
18,  1885.     The  following  are  the  leading  professions  : 

"  We  hold  that  Judaism  presents  the  highest  conception 
of  the  God  idea  as  taught  in  our  holy  Scriptures  and  devel- 
oped and  sin  ritualized  by  Jewish  teachers.  We  maintain 
that  J  udaism  preserved  and  defended  amid  continual  strug- 
gles and  tnals  this  God  idea  as  the  central  religious  truth 
for  the  human  race. 

"  We  recognize  in  the  Bible  the  record  of  the  consecration 
of  the  Jewish  people  to  its  mission  as  priest  of  the  one  God, 
and  value  it  as  the  most  potent  instrument  of  religious  and 
moral  instruction.  We  hold  that  the  modem  discoveries  of 
scientific  researches  in  the  domains  of  nature  and  history  are 
not  antagonistic  to  the  doctrines  of  Judaism,  the  Bible  re- 
flecting the  primitive  ideas  of  its  own  age,  and  at  times  cloth- 
ing its  conception  of  divine  providence  and  justice  dealing 
with  man  in  miraculous  narratives. 

"  We  recognize  in  the  Mosaic  legislation  a  system  of  train- 
ing the  Jewish  people  for  its  mission  during  its  natural  life 
in  Palestine,  and  to-day  we  accept  as  binding  only  the  moral 
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laws,  and  maintain  only  such  ceremonies  as  elevate  and  sanc- 
tify our  lives,  but  reject  all  such  as  are  not  adapted  to  the 
views  and  habits  of  modern  civilization. 

"  We  hold  that  all  such  Mosaicand  Kabbinical  laws  as  reg- 
iilute  diet,  pHestly  pui-ity,  and  dress  originated  in  ages  and 
under  the  intlnence  of  idejis  altogether  foreign  to  our  pi-esent 
mental  and  spiritual  state.  They  &il  to  impress  the  modern 
Jew  with  a  spirit  of  priestly  holiness ;  tlieir  observance  in 
our  days  is  apt  rather  to  obstruct  than  to  further  modem 
iq>iritiial  elevation. 

"  W«  consider  oiirselvtra  no  longer  a  nati<tn,  but  a  rwliglous 
oiMiirounity,  oiid  tiiereforc  exix*iit  neither  a  return  to  Pales- 
tine nor  a  sacrificial  worsliip  under  the  sons  of  Aaron,  nor 
the  restoration  of  any  of  the  laws  concerning  the  Jewish 
Stat«. 

"Chrisli:inity  and  Islam  l»eing  daughter  religions  of  Juda- 
ism, we  appiTciate  theii-  jimvidential  mission  to  and  in  the 
Kl>r<4u]ing  of  nK>t»itheistic  and  moi-al  truth.  "We  acknowl- 
etigp  that  the  .ipirit  of  broad  humanity  of  our  age  is  our  ally 
and  the  friltilnient  of  our  iiuaaion,  and  therefore  we  extend 
the  luiml  of  fellowHliip  to  all  who  oi>enit*>  with  us  in  the  ea- 
tablishmeut  of  tlie  n-Jgu  of  trutb  and  righti^ousnesa  among 
im-n. 

"We  niu'wert  thf^  d<.>ctrine  of  Judaitsm  that  the  soul  of 
man  is  immortal.  We  ivjwt,  as  ideas  not  i-oott^l  in  Juda- 
ism, the  Miefs  l»oth  in  Ixxlily  resuri-eolion  and  in  gehenna 
and  l-ilen  (hell  and  Paradise)  as  abodes  for  everlasting  pun- 
ishment or  rpwanl." 

The  (mbject  of  ^iblvith  observance  was  ilisciissed  at  some 
length,  and  a  retwilution  was  unanimously  adopted  declaring 
llinl  there  is  nothing  in  the  spirit  of  Judaism  or  its  laws 
to  prevent  the  introduction  of  Snndiiy  services  in  localities 
where  the  necessity  for  such  services  appears  or  is  felt.  In 
(hp  prp^mWe  to  the  re.wIution  the  importance  of  maintain- 
ing tlif  historical  Pab)«ilh  as  a  Ixind  with  the  past  luid  as 
a  sjTnbol  of  the  unity  of  Judaism  the  world  over  is  recog- 
nized. 
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BENEVOLENT   SOCIETIES. 

Notwithstanding  all  tlie  diversities  of  opinion,  the  Jews 
in  the  United  States  generally  unite  in  objects  of  benevo- 
lence. It  is  the  acknowledged  merit  of  Israelites  that  they 
are  very  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  theii*  needy  brethren. 
They  will  never  suffer  the  destitute  to  be  an  incubus  upon 
society  at  large.  Rarely  is  any  of  their  faith  an  inmate  of  the 
almshouse,  and  more  rai'ely  is  any  arrested  as  a  vagrant  or 
an  outlaw.  Charitable  associations  supplying  food,  gai'- 
ments,  fuel,  and  house-rent ;  loan  societies,  to  encourage  the 
industrious ;  hospitals,  or^^han  asylums ;  foster-houses,  and 
homes  for  the  invalid  and  the  decrepit,  are  suppoi-ted  wher- 
ever a  Jewish  community  exists. 

Our  Jewish  citizens,  as  a  class,  are  exceedingly  fond  of  the 
great  secret  orders  and  societies  that  are  established  all  over 
the  country,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  mention  one  of  a 
fraternal  or  benevolent  character,  with  which  they  have  not 
affiliated.  They  have  done  much  to  extend  such  orders  as 
Freemasonry  and  Odd  Fellowship  by  uniting  among  them- 
selves and  forming  new^  lodges  with  a  pronounced  Hebrew 
membershix).  At  the  same  time  they  have  established  a  num- 
ber of  distinct  Orders  among  themselves  to  which  none  but 
Jews  are  eligible.  The  strongest  of  these  are :  the  Independ- 
ent Order  of  B'nai  B'rith ;  the  Indei)endent  Order  Free  Sons 
of  Israel ;  the  ImiDroved  Order  Free  Sons  of  Israel ;  the  Sons 
of  the  Covenant ;  the  Independent  Sons  of  Benjamin ;  the  In- 
dependent Sons  of  Abraham  ;  the  Order  of  the  Iron  Band  ; 
and  the  Order  Kesher  Shel  Barzel.  All  these  pay  w^eekly  sick 
benefits,  usually  $5,  and  a  very  liberal  death  benefit,  besides 
taking  care  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  deceased  members. 
The  aggi'egate  of  membership  in  the  United  States  on  Janu- 
ary 1, 1886,  was  150,000. 

The  first  attempt  to  collate  and  publish  a  directory  of  re- 
lief organizations  w^as  made  by  the  Associat-ed  Hebrew  Chari- 
ties of  the  United  States,  the  results  appearing  in  December, 
1885.  Although  acknowledged  as  incomplete  from  the  fail- 
ure of  many  officers  to  repoi-t,  the  effort  made  a  grand  show- 
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Ing.  There  were  then  84  distinctively  Ladies'  Hebrew  Be- 
nevolent Associations  ;  87  Hebrew  Relief,  Aid,  or  Benevolent 
Societies ;  fifty-nine  congregations  having  special  relief  fea- 
tures, and  276  organiztitions,  the  names  of  whose  i)residents 
were  ascertained.  The.se  societies  by  no  means  represented 
the  total  in  the  United  States,  but  those  merely  which  were 
operating  under  the  auspices  of  the  Associated  Hebrew 
Charities,  and  unfortunately  what  was  known  to  be  but  a 
small  portion  of  them. 

charitablp:  institutions. 

No  more  practical  evidence  of  individual  libemlity  and 
hearty  sympathy  with  sulTering  and  misfortune  in  all  their 
forms  could  be  expressed  by  any  i)(H)ple  than  tlie  gi-and  in- 
stitutions which  the  .Jews  have  erected  and  are  noblv  main- 
taining  in  this  country,  'ilie  n^cord  is  one  that  invests  them 
with  the  highest  honor,  and  l(*nds  additional  glory  to  the 
humanity  of  Ann^rican  citizt^nsliip.  Tlu*  most  noted  of  th(\se 
institutions  are  Mount  Sinai  ll()'<i)it:il,  New  York  ;  the  Jew- 
ish Hosjutal,  Philadelj)hia  ;  the  Hebrew  H()s[)ital,  Baltimore  ; 
the  Jeuish  Ilospitnl,  Cinciiniati  :  luid  tlie  Touro  liifirmar\', 
New  Orleans;  the  llrhr«n\  Px'iicvolriit  and  ()^l^ll:ul  Asylum, 
New  York  :  tht*  Kost-T  Iloiii**  mii-I  Oiphan  Asylum,  IMiila- 
d»'li>hia;  the  IVuin  ITrith  Orphan  Asylum,  Cleveland  ;  the 
Jewish  ()rj»hau  Asylum,  P)altim()ie  ;  the  Pacilie(  )r|)lKin  Asy- 
lum, "San  Francisco;  the  Home  foi*  the  Aged  and  Inlirm, 
IMiiladelphia  ;  th»*  lIoniM  for  A.iicd  :ind  Inlii'm  Hebrews.  New 
York;  the  Home  for  Widows  and  ( )r]»hans.  New  Orleans  ;  the 
Familien  AVai-^eu  \'erein,  Philadelphia;  Delxnah  Nurserv 
an<l  Cliild's  Prot^ctoiv,  New  Voik  ;  an*!  the  Shelterini^ 
(fuardian  S(Hi»»tv,  New  York. 

It  is  a  sin^rular  fact  that  a  people  so  ent«*rprisini,^  in  luisi- 
ness  and  so  active  in  jiuMic  atfairs  hav»-  never  taken  jii-iu'ti- 
c:il  st4»ps  to  measure  their  oun  >ti*eni:th  in  the  rnite<l  States. 
The  lii-st  attempt  to  do  so  i-e^ulted  in  is^'»  in  statistics  that 
were  manifestlv  vi'iy  far  l»'-h.w  tip'  actual  cnndition.  'i'hese 
showeii  that  at  theclo>;eof  1>7S  there  \\<re  less  than  :^(M>con- 
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gregations,  less  than  15,000  congregation  members,  less  than 
13,000  children  attending  schools,  and  only  270,500  Jews  in 
the  country.  New  York  City  was  credited  with  60,000,  and 
the  entire  State  with  only  85,000.  Between  those  dates  and 
January  1,  1886,  the  Jewish  population  w^as  greatly  aug- 
mented, pai-ticularly  in  the  large  Eastern  cities,  while  the  popu- 
lation  of  interior  towns  was  also  largely  increased  by  reason 
of  the  settlement  of  I'ef ugees  and  immigr«mts  from  Germany 
Austria,  Russin,  and  other  countries.  Tlie  absence  of  defi- 
nite statistics  is  as  much  a  subject  of  surprise  to  the  Jews 
themselves  as  it  is  to  others.  Some  of  the  most  intelligent 
estimated  the  total  Jewish  poi)ulation  on  Januiiry  1, 1886,  at 
500,(X)0 ;  the  number  of  congregations  at  7,500  ;  of  congrega- 
tion membei^s,  250,000 ;  of  children  at  religious  and  day 
schools,  215,000 ;  value  of  synagogue  buildings,  8800,000 ; 
and  of  chtuitable  and  benevolent  institutions,  $5,000,000. 

THE   PROPOSED  JEWISH   SEMINARY. 

In  January,  1886,  a  movement  was  inaugurated  by  some 
of  the  most  prominent  Jews  of  New  York  City,  having  in 
view  the  erection  and  endowment  of  a  seminary  for  the  in- 
struction of  Hebrew  rabbis  and  teachers.  The  intention  of 
the  jH'omoters  was  clearly  expressed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Koliut, 
as  follows : 

"  We  impeiiously  need  a  seminary  which  shall  have  no 
other  ambition,  no  other  title  than  to  be  purely  and  truly 
Jewish.  We  do  not  desire  it  to  be  destined  for  a  sect,  whether 
reform,  conservative,  or  orthodox ;  we  would  have  it  be  a 
Jewish  theological  seminary,  like  that  of  Breslau,  for  exam- 
ple. I  will  not  rashly  assert  that  our  seminary  will  also 
equal  at  present  the  above  named  in  imi>oi*tance  and  thor- 
oughness. All  we  w^ant  now  is  a  beginning.  AVe  desire  that 
not  the  hewn  and  broken  remnants  of  religious  belief  be 
taught  in  its  halls.  We  desire  that  every  nibl)i  candidate 
be  enabled,  at  a  later  i^eiiod  of  life — besides  obtaining  a  large 
fund  of  knowledge — to  form  an  objective  and  impartial 
judgment  of  true  Judaism,  and  that  he  be  not  beset  by  the 
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gnawing  worm  of  doubt  in  the  beginning  of  his  studies 
tbrongh  the  one-aided,  prejudicial,  and  subjective  inatnic- 
tioiis  of  Lis  teachers.  Such  a  Jewisli  seminary,  vivified  by 
the  i)iTH)er  spirit  and  tended  with  the  proj^r  love,  is  des- 
tinwl  to  iutrixluce  a  new  era  in  American  Judaism.  We 
would  lead  back  to  the  pm-e  fountains  of  ti'Uth  and  faith. 
Every  step  made  in  this  direction  is  a  step  foi-ward  towards 
light,  forward  towards  knowledge  and  faith." 

The  plan  proposed  the  location  of  the  seminary  in  New 
York  City.  The  ministers  pi-ominent  in  the  matter  were 
the  Rev.  l>iw.  A.  Kohut,  H.  Pereira  Mendes,  and  P.  de  Sola 
MendiM,  (jf  New  York  ;  the  Rev.  S.  Moi-ais,  of  Philadelphia  \ 
the  Kev.  A.  P.  Mendes,  of  Newport ;  the  Kev.  Dr.  B.  Drach- 
nmn,  of  Kewark ;  and  the  Kt;v.  H.  W.  Schnuberger,  of  Bal- 
timore. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 
THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH. 

The  Qovcniment  of  the  Church— Its  Form  and  Administrators — The  Doctrinal 
Code  of  the  Church— Explanation  of  the  Tenets— What  the  Councils  of 
Trent  and  the  Vatican  Enjoin. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

THE  Roman  Catholic  Church,  for  the  purpose  of  the 
present  description,  may  be  defined  as  the  community 
of  the  faithful  united  to  their  lawful  pastors,  in  communion 
with  the  See  of  Rome  or  with  the  Pope,  the  successor  of  St. 
Peter  and  Vicar  of  Christ  on  earth.  The  government  of  the 
Catholic  Church  may  be  considered  monarchical,  inasmuch  as 
the  Pope  is  held  in  it  to  be  the  ruler  over  the  entire  Church, 
and  the  most  distant  bishop  holds  his  appointment  from 
him,  and  receives  from  him  his  authority.  The  dignity  or 
office  of  Pope  is  held  to  be  inherent  in  the  occupant  of  the 
See  of  Rome,  as  successor  of  St,  Peter,  by  virtue  of  the 
commission  given  to  St.  Peter,  not  as  his  own  personal  pre- 
rogative, but  as  a  part  of  the  constitution  of  the  Church,  for 
its  ad, vantage,  and  therefore  intended  to  descend  to  his  suc- 
cessors, as  the  episcopal  power  did  from  the  apostles  to  those 
who  succeeded  them  in  their  respective  Sees.  The  election 
of  the  Pope  is  made  by  the  six  suburban  bishops  of  Sees  in 
tlie  immediate  vicinity  of  Rome,  namely,  those  of  Ostia  and 
Velletri,  Porto  and  Santa  Rufina,  Albano,  Palestrina,  Sabina, 
Frascati,  who  are  always  Cardinal  bishops ;  and  by  the  Car- 
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dinal  priests  and  deacons  of  the  ancient  chnrches  of  Bome^ 
who  form  the  bodies  of  Cardinal  priests  and  deacons.  These 
Cardinal  priests  may  hold  dignities  in  other  countries  as 
archbishop  or  bishop,  but  in  the  Cardinalship  they  are 
simply  Cardinal  priests. 

The  Catholic  Church  being  essentially  episcopal,  is  gov- 
erned by  bishox>s,  who  81*6  of  two  kinds :  bishops  in  ordin-/. 
ary,  governing  dioceses,  who  bear  the  name  of  the  See  over ' 
which  they  rule,  and  titular  bishops  bearing  the  title  of  some 
ancient  See,  who  govern  temporary  districts  as  vicars-apos- . 
tolic,  or  assist  otherwise  in  the  government  of  the  Church. 
The  powers  of  biBhoi)s,  and  the  manner  of  exercising  their 
authority,  are  regulated  by  the  canon  law ;  their  jurisdiction 
on  every  point  is  clear  and  definite,  and  leaves  little  room  for 
arbitrary  enactments  or  oppressive  measures. 

Each  diocese  is  generally,  when  fully  established,  divided 
into  parishes,  each  provided  with  a  parochus  or  parish 
priest.  The  api)ointment  to  a  i)arish  is  vested  in  the  bishop^ 
and  a  ])arish  priest  holds  for  life,  unless  he  is  removed  for 
just  cause  after  a  trial.  Where  canon  law  is  not  fully  es- 
tablished the  clergj'  (•<)rres])on(ling  to  the  jyarish  priests  have 
missions  or  local  ilistricts  with  variable  limits  placed  imder 
th(»ir  care,  but  are  deixMideiit  \\\)on  the  will  of  their  ecclesi- 
astir'al  suiKTioi's.  The  i)arish  priests  are  assisted  by  curates, 
who  ai'e  nmiovable.  A  ^reat  number  of  clergy  are  devoted 
to  the  conduct  of  education,  either  in  univei'sities  or  semi- 
naries ;  some  occupy  thems(»lves  exclusively  with  preaching, 
others  with  instructing  the  poor,  or  attending  charitable 
institutions. 

Tlie  paro<*hiar  and  other  priests  dii'ectly  subject  to  the 
bisho])s  form  the  secular  clergy.  Hesides  these  there  are 
numlH*rs  of  priests  In'longing  to  religious  orders,  who  form 
the  n*jrular  clergy,  that  is,  priests  living  under  a  regula^  or 
nile.  Tlies*»  an?  the  monks,  such  as  the  lienedic^tines,  Car- 
thusians, Cistemans,  etc.;  the  ^^endicant  Friars,  the  Fran- 
ciscans, Dominicjins,  Augustinians,  and  Carmelites;  the 
Regular  Clerks,  such  as  the  J^^suits,  Redemptorists,  Passion- 
ists,  Lozarista,  ^X,q.  These  are  immediat<?ly  subject  to  their 
18 
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own  Superiors,  and  the  Bishop  acts  on  the  regular  clergy 
til  rough  these  Superiors. 

The  most  solemn  senate  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
is  a  general  council,  that  is,  an  assembly  of  all  the  bishops  of 
the  Church,  who  may  attend  either  in  person  or  by  deputy, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Pope.  AVhen  once  a  decree  has 
X)assed  such  an  assembly  and  received  the  approbation  of  the 
Holy  See,  there  is  no  f  urtlier  appeal.  A  distinction,  however, 
must  be  made  l)etwetm  doctrinal  and  disciplinary  decrees. 
AVhen  a  general  council  cannot  l)e  summoned,  or  when  it  is 
not  deemed  necessary,  the  government  of  the  Chuirh  is  con- 
ducted by  the  Pope,  whose  decisions  in  matters  of  discipline 
are  considered  x>animount.  The  discij)line  of  smaller  divis- 
ions is  maintained  by  plenary  councils,  i>rovincial  or  diocesan 
synods.  Tlie  first,  embracing  the  aichbishops  and  bishoi)S  of 
a  country,  or  separate  province,  as  the  United  States  or  Aus- 
tmlia,  consist  of  the  bishops  of  a  province  under  their  metro- 
politan ;  the  latter  of  the  parochial  and  other  clergy  under 
the  supei'int^^ndence  of  the  bishop. 

THE  I)0(TKIXAL   CODY.  OF  THE  OnTTRCn. 

The  foiTOulary  of  faith  is  the  creed  of  Pius  IV.,  issued 
afti^r  tlie  Council  of  Ti'ont,  with  some  additions  after  that  of 
the  Vatican.     Tt  is  as  follows : 

"I,  N.  N.,  \Wtli  a  firm  faith  l)elieve  and  profess  all  and 
every  one  of  those  things  which  ai*e  contained  in  that  creed, 
which  the  holy  Roman  ('hurch  maketh  use  of." 

Then  follows  the  Nic(»ne  creed  : 

"I  most  steadfastly  admit  and  embrace  apostolictal  and 
ecclesiastical  traditicms,  and  all  other  observances  and  con- 
stitutions of  the  sainc^  Church. 

"  I  also  admit  tln^  holy  S(»rii)fur(>s,  according  to  that  sense 
which  our  holy  mother  the  Church  hjis  held  and  does  hold, 
to  which  it  belongs  to  judge  of  th<*  true  sense  and  int-eri)reta- 
tion  of  the  Scriptures  ;  neither  will  I  ever  take  and  int-erj^ret 
them  othervnse  than  according  to  the  unanimous  consent  of 
the  father's. 
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"I  also  profess  that  there  are  truly  and  properly  seven 
sacraments  of  the  new  law,  instituted  by  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord,  and  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  mankind,  though 
not  all  for  every  one — to  wit :  baptism,  confirmation,  the 
eucharist,  i)enance,  extreme  unction,  holy  orders,  and  nuitri- 
mony ;  and  that  they  confer  grace  ;  and  that  of  these,  bap- 
tism, confirmation,  and  ordei-s  c^mnot  be  reiterated  without 
sacrilege.  I  also  receive  and  admit  the  received  and  approved 
ceremonies  of  the  Catholic  Church,  used  in  the  solemn  ad- 
ministration of  the  aforesaid  sacraments. 

"  I  embrace  and  receive  all  and  every  one  of  the  things 
which  have  been  defined  and  declared  in  the  holy  Council  of 
Trent,  conceniing  original  sin  and  justification. 

**  I  profess,  likewise,  that  in  the  mass  there  is  offered  to 
God  a  true,  i)i'oi)er,  and  i)roi)itiatory  sacrifice  for  the  living 
and  the  dead;  and  that  in  the  most  liolv  sacrament  of  the 
eucharist  there  is  truly,  really,  and  substantially  the  body 
and  blood,  together  with  the  soul  and  divinity,  of  our  Lord 
.Jesus  Christ ;  and  that  there  is  made  a  convei-sion  of  the 
wliole  sul)stanc<.*  of  the  bread  into  tlie  l>ody,  and  of  the  whole 
substance  of  th*^  wine*  into  th«^  blood,  which  conversion  the 
<':itliolic  Chun'h  calls  ti-jinsnhstantialion.  I  also  confess 
that  un(h»r  ♦»a('h  kind  Christ  is  wlioh*  and  entire,  and  a  true 
siirrameiit  is  receiv^Ml. 

''  I  tirmlv  hold  that  there  is  a  piiruatorv,  and  that  the  souls 
th»*rein  detained  are  heli»ed  bv  the  sulVraires  of  the  faithful. 

1  4  < 

'*  i^ikewise,  that  th«*  sa'mts  leiLrniuir  with  ('hrist  are  to  be 
liniionMl  and  invoeat^d,  and  that  tliev  olTer  up  jn-ayers  to 
(fO<I  for  us;  and  that  their  relics  oiil'^Im  to  be  venenit(Ml. 

*' I  most  tirnilv  assert  that  the  iinaires  of  Christ,  of  the 
MoTlif»r  of  <iud,  and  also  of  lh«'  saints,  onuht  to  be  had  and 
r»-tain<Ml,  and  that  <lue  honor  and  veneration  are  to  b«*  given 
:h»Mn. 

"I  also  aflirm  that  the  ]»o\vriof  indnltrenei's  was  left  by 
Chri-^t  to  th«-  ChurelLand  llial  the  use  of  th»-ni  is  most  whole- 
v»ru»*  to  Christian  jM'oj»le. 

"  I  aekn<»w|.MlL:»*  tie*  h(»ly  Cathojir  Apostolic  Honian Church 
for  the  mother  and  nii^ti^s  •  of  all  churches  ;  and  1  promise 
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true  obedience  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  successor  to  St.  Peter, 
prince  of  the  apostles  and  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  on  earth. 

''  I  also  undoubtedly  receive  and  profess  all  other  things 
delivered,  defined,  and  declared  by  the  Sacred  Canons  and 
GenenU  Councils,  and  particularly  by  the  Holy  Council  of 
Ti'ent,  and  delivered,  defined,  and  declared  by  the  General 
Council  of  the  Vatican  ;  esi)ecially  concerning  the  Primacy 
of  the  Roman  Pontiff  and  his  infallible  teaching  authority ; 
and  I  also  condemn,  reject,  and  anathematize  all  things  con- 
trary thereto,  and  all  heresies  whatsoever  condemned,  re- 
jected, and  anathematized  by  the  Church. 

"  This  True  Catholic  Faith,  out  of  which  none  can  be  saved, 

I  now  truly  profess  and  truly  hold.     And  I,  N ,  promise 

to  hold,  and  profess  the  same  whole  and  entire,  with  God's 
assistance,  to  the  end  of  my  life.     Amen. " 

EXPLANATION   OF  TENETS. 

Concerning  the  adoration  which  is  due  to  God,  the  Catholic 
Church  teaches  that  it  principally  consists  in  adhering  to 
God  with  all  the  faculties  of  their  souls,  through  faith,  hope, 
and  charity,  as  being  the  sole  object  that  can  make  them 
happy  by  the  communication  of  that  sovereign  good,  which 
is  himself.  Tliis  internal  adoration  is  attended  with  its  ex- 
ternal signs,  of  which  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  identical 
with  that  which  Christ  offered  on  the  Cross,  is  the  only 
Latiia  of  the  New  Law,  the  only  public  act  ordained  by  God. 
It  can  be  offered  to  God  alone ;  because  sacrifice  was  ordained 
to  make  a  public  and  solemn  acknowledgment  of  God's  sov- 
ereignty over  us,  and  of  our  absolute  dependence  ui)on  him 
to  render  him  homage,  to  atone  for  sin  and  ask  for  blessings. 
The  idea  of  Latria  or  adoration  thus  held  is  peculiar  to  God, 
and  is  entirely  distinct  from  all  other  acts  and  rites. 

As  Latiia  can  be  offered  to  God  alone,  honor  inferior  to  it 
can  be  rendered  to  others.  As  Christ  portrays  the  rich  man 
in  hell  praying  to  Abraham,  a  saint  with  God,  for  his  brother, 
the  Church,  in  asserting  that  it  is  beneficial  to  pray  to  the 
saints,  teaches  the  faithful  to  pray  to  them  in  that  spirit 
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of  charity,  and  according  to  that  order  of  brotherly  love, 
whicH  inclines  them  to  request  the  aasistance  of  their  breth- 
ren living  nxx>n  earth ;  and  the  catechism  of  the  Conncil  of 
Trent  oondudes  from  this  doctrine,  that  if  the  quality  of  Me- 
diator, which  the  Holy  Scriptures  attribute  to  Jesus  Christ, 
recelyed  the  least  prejudice  from  the  intercession  of  the  saints 
who  dweQ  with  Gh>d,  it  would  receive  no  less  an  injury  from 
the  mediation  of  the  faithful  who  live  with  us  upon  earth. 

This  catechism  demonstrates  the  great  difference  there  is 
between  the  manner  of  imploring  God's  aid  and  assistance, 
and  that  of  the  saints ;  for  it  expressly  declares,  that  the 
Oatholics  pray  to  Gk)d  either  to  bestow  on  them  some  bless- 
ing, or  to  deliver  them  from  some  misfortune ;  but  since  the 
saints  are  more  acceptable  in  his  sight  thau  they  are,  they 
beg  of  them  to  be  their  advocates  only,  and  to  procure  for 
them  SQch  things  as  they  want.  For  which  reason,  the 
Catholics  make  use  of  two  forms  of  prayer  widely  different 
from  each  other,  for  when  they  make  their  applications  to 
God  himself,  they  say,  ^^  Have  mercy  on  us,  hear  us  1 "  But 
when  they  addr^  themselves  to  the  saints,  they  only  say, 
**  Pray  for  us ! "  In  all  cases,  whether  the  prayer  is  direct  or 
indirect,  the  favor  is  expected  from  God  alone. 

Considering,  however,  that  this  honor  which  the  Catholic 
Church  i>ays  to  the  stiints  i)rincii)ally  apix^ai's  before  their 
images  and  sacnKl  relics,  it  will  \)e  proj^er  to  exi)lain  the  be- 
lief of  the  Church  in  both  these  i>articulars.  In  regai'd  to 
images,  the  Catholics  are  expressly  forbidden  by  the  Council 
of  Trent  to  believe  there  is  any  virtue  in  them  of  so  heavenly 
a  nature  ns  to  prove  an  inducement  to  i)ay  divine  adoration 
to  them  ;  and  they  are  enjoined  to  ask  no  favoi-s  of  them,  to 
put  no  trust  or  confiden(»e  in  them,  but  to  iwerence  them 
only  in  honor  of  the  originals  which  they  ivpresent.  Tlie 
np«i>ect  which  is  paid  to  n»lics,  in  imitation  of  the  primitive 
Church,  must  l>e  uncL^rstood  in  the  same  manner.  They 
htfik  ujjon  the  lxMli(»s  of  the  saints  as  liavini^  lM»<.»n  victims 
offered  u])  to  G<kI  by  martynlom  or  pf»nance,  witliout  in  any 
way  diminishing  that  duty  and  resp<K»t  which  they  owe  to 
God  himself. 
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As  to  the  point  of  jiistilication,  they  believe  that  their 
sins  are  freely  reniitt<3d  by  the  divine  mercy,  for  the  sake  of 
Jesus  Christ;  and  that  they  are  freely  justified,  because 
neither  faith  nor  good  works,  which  i)i'ecede  their  justifica- 
tion, C4in  merit  tliat  favor.  As  to  the  merit  of  good  works, 
the  Catholic  Church  teaches,  that  eterntd  life  ought  to  be 
l>r()posed  to  the  children  of  God,  both  as  a  gnice  mercifully 
promised  them  by  the  means  and  mercies  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  as  a  rewiu'd  faithfully  bestowed  on  them  for  their 
good  works  and  merits,  in  consequence  of  that  promise. 
These  are  the  exj^ress  terms  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  But 
that  the  i^ride  of  mankind  should  not  flatter  itself  with  the 
idea  of  a  presumptuous  merit,  tiie  same  Council  teaches,  that 
the  whole  worth  and  vahie  of  Clmstian  works  arise  from  a 
sanctifying  grace,  which  is  freely  granted  us  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  is  tlie  result  of  that  constant  influence 
which  this  divine  Head  has  u])on  his  members. 

Roman  Catholics  maintain  tliat  the  faithful  cannot  be  ac- 
ceptable to  God  but  in  and  through  ,Jesus  Christ ;  nor  do 
tliey  apprehend  how  any  other  sense  can  be  imputed  to  their 
belief.  They  place  all  the  ho|)es  of  their  salvation  so  per- 
fectly in  him  alone,  that  they  daily  direct  the  fpllowing  pe- 
tition to  God  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass :  Vouchsafe,  O  God ! 
to  gi'ant  unto  us  sinners,  thy  servants  who  trust  in  the  mul- 
titude of  thy  mercies,  some  share  and  society  with  thy  blessed 
ajwstle^  and  mai-t-yrs,  into  the  number  of  whom  we  beseech 
thee  to  receive  us,  not  in  view  of  any  merit  on  our  part ;  but 
pardoning  us  through  thy  grace  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord. 

The  Catholics,  without  exception,  teach  that  Jesus  Christ 
only,  who  was  both  God  and  man,  was  able,  by  the  infinite 
dignity  of  his  i>ers()n,  to  offer  up  a  sufTicient  satisfaction  to 
God  for  sins  ;  but  having  made  an  abundant  recompense  for 
them,  he  had  power  to  ap])ly  thtit  infinite  satisfaction  to  the 
faithful  in  two  several  ways  ;  either  by  an  absolute  remission, 
Avithout  the  least  reserve  of  any  i)enalty,  or  by  exchanging 
a  gn^iter  for  a  less,  that  is  to  say,  an  et^ernal  for  a  temporal 
punishment.    As  the  first  is  the  most  jjerfect  and  conform- 
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able  to  his  divine  goodness,  he  makes  use  of  that,  first  of  all, 
in  the  sacrament  of  bai>ti8m.  They  believe  that  he  uses  the 
second  in  the  forgiveness  which  he  grants  to  those  who  aft«r 
baptism  relapse  into  sin.  he  being  in  some  measure  compelled 
thereto,  thnjuj^h  the  ingratitude  of  those  wli«  have  abused 
his  first  favors ;  for  which  reason  they  are  to  suffer  some 
temporal  punishment,  though  the  eternal  be  taken  off.  In 
ordBF  to  satisfy  the  duties  impttsed  upon  them  by  their  re- 
ligion, the  Catholics  ai-e  subject  to  certain  penances,  which 
ought  to  be  performed  on  their  paila  with  repentance  and 
humiliation ;  and  it  is  the  necessity  of  these  works  of  expia- 
tion, which  obliged  the  primitive  Churrh  to  inflict  those 
punishments  upon  penitents,  that  ai-e  termed  canonical. 

AVhen  the  Church,  therefore,  imposes  those  x'ainful  and 
kihorious  penances  upon  sinners,  and  they  undergo  them 
with  patienfle  and  humlUty,  it  is  called  satisluotion :  and 
when  the  Church  shows  any  i-egard  either  to  the  ardent  de- 
votion of  the  penitents,  or  to  other  good  works  which  she 
prescrilKW,  and  remitw  any  part  of  the  punu^hment  duo  to 
them,  it  U  termed  indulgence.  Tlie  Council  of  Trent  ])ro- 
posed  nothing  more  relating  to  indiilgenoea,  than  that  the 
Church  had  the  power  of  granting  them  from  .lesiis  Christ, 
ami  that  the  practice  of  them  Ls  wholesome.  Wliich  custom, 
that  Council  held,  ought  still  to  be  pre*ierved,  though  with 
moderation,  les*  ecclesiastical  discipline  should  be  weakened 
by  t<Ki  great  a  toleration.  Whence  it  is  manifest  that  the 
artideM  of  indulgences  only  reganl  discipline.  The  authority 
of  the  Chun-h  for  the  remission  of  tempoml  punishment  is 
drawn  from  Matthew  xviii.  18, 19,  and  the  example  of  I'aul 
In  3  Corinthians,  ii. 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  Catholicj^  that  those  who  deiKirt  this 
life  having  retained  their  baptismal  innocence,  or  l>oen  re- 
stored to  GtMlV  grace  through  the  sacrament  of  penanc*-,  but 
who  are,  notw-ithstanding,  subject  to  th(M*e  temiMinil  puui^h- 
iDent8  which  divine  JTistice  has  reserved  for  them,  iiiiiMt  suiter 
thi.'i>i  in  Ihv.  dllu'i'  tMii'ld  i  iiti<I  for  Ilial  A'iusou  the  vOihId 
Christian  Church  in  the  earliwt  n.gesoffennl  up  both  prayers, 
alms,  and  sacrifices  for  the  faithful  who  had  died  in  penoe, 
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and  in  the  communion  of  the  Church,  with  a  lively  hope  and 
expectation  of  their  being  relieved  by  those  acts  of  devotion. 
This  is  what  the  Council  of  Ti'ent  proposed  that  the  Catholics 
should  believe  with  respect  to  souls  confined  in  purgatory, 
without  determining  either  the  nature  of  their  punishments,, 
or  several  other  things  of  the  like  kind ;  in  regard  to  which 
that  holy  council  exacts  considerable  precaution,  and  partic- 
ularly condemns  those  who  say  anything  that  is  uncertain 
and  precarious. 


■s 
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THE  BEVEN   SAOHAMENTB. 

THB  Roman  Catholir:  Cinirch  acknowledgea  seven  aaora- 
menlA,  which  numlxr.  according  to  the  Catechism  of 
the  Conncil  of  'I'rent,  is  established  by  the  Scriptures,  by  the 
iTiMlition  of  fh«  fathers,  and  the  authority  of  councils. 

The  sacrament  (»r  iiaimhm  is  il.'fin'-d  by  the  Church  as  one 
iiwHtntj^d  by  .Tcsua  fliri^I,  in  iinliito  wash  away  oriji^inal  sin, 
and  all  those  actnal  ones  which  may  have  been  committed  ; 
to  commaiiicate  to  mankind  the  spiritnal  regeneration  and 
grace  of  Jesns  Christ ;  and  to  nnlte  them  as  Uving  members 
to  thdr  head.  The  most  essential  part  of  the  ceremony  of 
baptism  in  the  Catholic  Church  is  as  follows :  At  the  church- 
door  the  priest  first  asks  the  godfather  and  godmother  what 
child  they  present  to  the  Church]  whether  or  no  they  are 
its  true  go«ifather  and  godmother  1  if  they  be  resolved  to 
live  and  die  in  the  tnie  Catholic  and  Apostolic  faith)  and 
what  name  they  intend  to  give  it  t  All  profane  names,  aa 
those  of  the  heathens  and  their  gods,  must  be  rejected. 
After  the  usual  questions  have  been  asked,  the  priest  makes 
an  exhortation  to  the  godfather  and  godmother,  with  r^pird 
to  the  devotion  which  ought  to  accompany  the  whole  per- 
formance. The  exhortation  being  ended,  the  priest  con- 
tinues the  ceremony;  and  calling  the  child  by  the  name 
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that  is  to  be  given  it,  asks  it  as  follows : — What  dost  thon 
demand  of  the  church  ?  To  which  the  godfather  answers, 
Faith.  The  priest  adds,  What  is  the  fmit  of  faith  ?  The 
godfather  answers,  Eternal  life.  The  priest  continues,  If 
you  are  desirous  of  obtaining  eternal  life,  keep  God's  com- 
mandments :  Thou  shalt  love  the  Ijord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
heart,  etc.  After  which  he  breathes  three  times  upon  the 
child's  face,  and  at  the  same  time  says,  Depart  from  this 
child,  thou  evil  spirit,  and  make  room  for  the  Holy  Ghost. 

This  being  done,  with  the  thumb  of  his  right  hand  he 
makes  a  cross  on  the  child's  forehead,  and  afterwards  an- 
other on  its  breast,  pronouncing  these  words :  Receive  the 
sign  of  the  cross  on  thy  forehead,  and  in  thine  heart. 
Whereupon  he  takes  off  his  cap,  repeats  a  short  prayer,  and 
laying  his  hand  gently  on  the  child's  head,  prays  for  him  a 
second  time.  Tliis  second  prayer  being  ended,  the  priest 
blesses  the  salt  in  case  it  was  not  ])lessed  before ;  which 
being  done,  he  takes  a  little  of  it,  puts  it  into  the  child's 
mouth,  pronouncing  these  words :  lleceive  the  salt  of  wis- 
dom. He  then  repeats  a  third  prayer ;  after  which  he  puts 
on  his  cap,  and  exorcises  the  Prince  of  Darkness,  command- 
ing him  to  come  forth  out  of  him  who  is  going  to  be  bap- 
tized. At  the  end  of  the  exorcism  he  again  makes  the  sign 
of  the  cross  on  the  child's  forehead,  lays  his  hand  on  its 
head,  and  repeats  another  praj^er. 

After  this  fourth  prayer,  the  priest  lays  the  end  of  the 
stole  upon  the  child,  and  admits  it  into  the  Church.  The 
godfather  and  godmother  enter  at  the  same  time,  and  repeat 
with  the  priest  the  Apostles'  Oeed  and  the  'Lord's  Prayer, 
as  they  advance  tow^irds  the  font,  which  having  reached,  the 
priest  exorcises  the  devil  once  again,  and  after  the  exorcism, 
takes  saliva  from  his  mouth  with  the  thumb  of  his  right 
hand.  With  this  he  rul>s  the  child's  ears  and  nostrils,  and, 
as  he  touches  his  right  ear,  repeats  a  Hel)rew  word,  "  Eph- 
phetha,"  which  signifies  "  Be  thou  opened";  the  same  which 
Jesus  Christ  said  to  the  man  who  was  born  deaf  and  dumb. 
The  priest  then  asks  whether  he  renounces  the  devil  and  all 
his  works,  the  pomps,  etc.    The  godfather  answers  in  the 
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ujBrmative.  The  jmest  then  anoints  the  child  between  the 
shoulders,  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  after  that  lays  aside 
his  violet  stole,  and  i)uts  on  a  white  one  ;  when  the  child  is 
a<niin  questioned  with  respect  to  his  belief,  to  which  the 
ff(Klfather  makes  suitabh*  answers  in  his  name.  These  pre- 
liminaries being  ended,  the  priest  takes  some  of  the  bap- 
tismal water,  which  he  poui-s  thrice  on  the  child's  head  iii 
the  form  of  a  cn)ss,  and  as  he  pours  it,  s;iys,  *'  I  baptize 
thee,  in  the  name  of  the  l^^ither,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,"  taking  care  to  poar  the  ^^ater  at  the  same  time 
that  he  jironounces  th(?  words.  This  being  done,  he  anoints 
the  top  of  the  child's  li-.rHd  witli  the  chrism,  in  the  form  of  a 
cmss,  lays  a  i>iece  of  white?  linen  upon  its  head,  to  repre- 
sent the  white  garment  mentiontHl  in  Sciii>ture,  and  puts  a 
lighted  tajHn'  into  tli(»  child's  hand,  or  into  that  of  the  god- 
father. The  form  for  ba[)tizing  adults  is  longer  and  more 
imi^osing. 

The  sacniment  of  Conkiumai  rox  can  be  conferred  only  by 
one  having  ivceived  ei>isc()p:il  consecration,  unless  in  special 
cases,  as  when*  in  remote  <listricis  which  a  bishoj)  cannot 
visit.  Confirmation  is  df-linttl  as  a  siMMament  in  wliich  num 
renMv«»  the  lldly  (J!i<.^t  Ni  n:al\«'  tliriii  strong  and  perfect 
('Iii'i^-rians,  au'l  soMjci-^  cf  .1,'^;-.  ( 'li:  i^i. 

Tilt'  ordri'  I'(»r  cjafi  r.  i:i'^-  lii*  sari-arn»'iit  is  sliort.  The 
bi>!h»j»  in  \Nlii:»'r«  jm'  au'!  a  M.itir  it'citr-;  i>i-ay(Ts  to  ask  the 
1  ['  •!  V  ( tho>t  to  ill.  .'^r..!  j:  ■;  n  th. ..  i- 1.  j  !».•  coniii'med.  1I<*  tlieii 
Tak*-N  his  Si-at  ij'-rori*  ih«'  aitar,  aii«l  tii<'  <*andidates  advan<'e 
oii»»  jiy  oni',  faeh  ai;«!il»''l  l)y  a  s;'(>iiM)r.  Th»'  bishop  now 
a.-'i\s  the  naisM'  of  <•:(.!!,  anl  \i:\>  it  ^•'Lli^l<*^l'(I,  aft<*r  wliicli  In* 
dij'^  hi^  ri:,!;t  !  liiiiin!  :>it.,  i  ji..  rli^  i-ia.  :;nd  lh<-re»\ith  mak*'s 
!!:«•  ^iLfii  «'i'  til"  «;■...-  i;]-«'!i  J.:«'  !'«.:«■!.■  ;hl,  th»'  bi^hoj)  at  tht» 
'-•:!'i'-  iina-  ^a\  i::.'  :  *'  I  '  all.  il  \  (/;  l.\  il  ••  ciii  i^ni  of  salvation, 
in  ili"  !t:ini"  o!   il..-  :\'\\,   ;.  aa  !  «•!'  ;h<-  S.»n.  an.l  of  the  Holy 

<  'li  ■!."  Lii'-  ia^  ::  U'  :  ■  '•  !''•'•■"  •:.:  ;':  •  r!.»'fk  lo  tlie  jM'r>(»n  cou- 
li:!i!»-l,  and  ^a^  ;*:.-.  ••  !  '■  •.«  •    '  •■  'a  i'it  \'»a." 

'I  !;•■  ^ariara*  a!  «.■"  ]*:  .  vn-  ..  i-^  ^■.u^  '-d!.*  ni«'ans  ilii-ouirh 
uhiili  >in>  rtaiiiii::;-  !  a.':-.-  l-.i-rl^ii  ar*-  r«»i  _:iv'-a.  Tlie 
pi'-puraiinn  fnr  th"  r.'.-:.;!  .a  i.:"  \\]^  >:;ri;ia!.  ut  n!i  i!i«'  part 
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of  the  faithful  must  be  made  with  cai-e.  Two  great  parts  ol» 
the  sacrament  ai'e  contrition  and  confession.  The  other  sac- 
raments are  administered  with  a  certain  pomp  and  solemnity 
of  ritual ;  but  this  one,  which  entei-s  so  largely  into  the  plan 
of  redemption,  and  is  the  great  means  of  salvation,  is  almost 
strikingly  devoid  of  all  external  rite.  The  priest,  in  his 
stole,  is  seated  in  the  confessional.  The  penitent  kneels  be- 
side him,  and  repeats  the  Confiteor ;  then  after  stating  the 
I)eriod  which  his  confession  is  to  cover,  tlie  time  when  he 
last  approached  the  sacraments,  he  lays  open  to  the  spiritual 
physician  and  judge  tlie  wounds  of  his  soul— the  offences  of 
which  he  arraigns  himself.  Tlie  case  is  fully  before  the 
judge,  who  is  to  exercise  the  discretionary  power  vested  in 
him  by  Jesus  Christ.  He  is  to  bind  or  to  loose.  If  the  case 
requires  time  to  test  the  penitent's  sincerity,  or  a  reference  to 
a  higher  tribunal,  the  priest  binds  it  for  the  present.  If  the 
contrary  be  the  result  of  the  confession,  he  announces  that 
he  will  loose  him  from  his  sins.  He  then  assigns  the  satis- 
factory works  to  be  performed,  which  are  commonly  called 
the  penance,  and  generally  consist  of  a  few  prayers. 

Confession  being  ended,  the  confessor  recommends  him  or 
her  to  the  divine  mercy,  stretches  out  his  right  hand  towards 
the  penitent,  begging  God  to  remit  his  or  her  sins ;  after 
which  he  gives  the  absolution  in  the  name  of  Christ  Jesus, 
and  adds,  holding  his  right  hand  always  lifted  up  towards 
the  penitent,  that  he  absolves  him,  by  Christ's  authority,  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  etc.  He  then  prays  to  God  that 
"  Our  Savioui^'s  passion,  the  merits  of  the  Holy  Virgin  and 
of  all  the  saints,  may  concur  to  remit  the  penitent's  sins. "  The 
penance  is  enjoined  that  the  faithful  may  do  something  to  sat- 
isfy God  for  their  sins ;  for,  it  is  held,  the  satisfaction  of  Christ 
does  not  relieve  from  the  obligation  of  penitential  works. 
Connected  with  the  doctrine  of  siitisfaction  is  that  of  indul- 
gence. An  indulgence  is  not  a  remission  of  sins,  it  is  not 
the  forgiveness  of  future  sins  ;  but  it  is  the  remission  of  the 
whole  or  part  of  the  temporal  punishment  which  is  due  to 
the  justice  of  God  after  the  sin  and  eternal  punishment  are 
remitted.    The  indulgences,  in  their  present  form,  refer  to 
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the  canonical  i)enances  of  the  early  church.  An  indulgence 
for  a  sjiecitied  number  of  years,  is  a  remission  of  that  length 
of  canonical  penance  in  the  i)rimiti  ve  usage,  and  a  remission  of 
so  much  temi)oral  punishment  as  corresponds  thereto.  Aplen- 
ary  indulgence  is  a  complete  remission  of  canonical  penance. 

The  Holy  Eucharist  differs  from  the  other  sacraments 
in  its  jK^rmanent  character,  in  its  existence  apart  from  the 
act  of  impai-ting  to  the  faithful.  The  bread  and  wine  are 
c<msecrated  in  the  Holy  Sacriiice  of  the  Mass.  This  sacrifice 
is  the  i)eculiar  act  of  divine  worship  in  the  Church.  The 
Holy  Eucluirist  consecrated  in  the  mass  is  either  then,  or  at 
other  times,  given  to  the  faitliful  as  a  sacrament.  Every 
child  of  the  Church  ought  to  be  i)resent  at  mass  with  a  con- 
science void  of  offence ;  and  in  order  to  show  them  the  neces- 
sity of  such  internal  purity,  they  are  sprinkled  with  a  w^ater 
sanctified  for  that  puri)ose  by  a  solemn  benediction. 

The  mass  consists  of  two  principal  pails,  viz. :  the  firat  from 
the  beginning  to  the  offering,  which  was  formerly  called  the 
Mass  of  the  Catechumens ;  and  the  second  from  the  offering 
to  the  conclusion,  called  the  ^fass  of  the  Faithful.  Every 
person,  without  any  distinction,  was  re<iuired  to  l>e  present 
at  it  until  the  off«M'ing;  because,  in  this  lii-st  i)art,the  lessons 
from  Sciiptiirp  and  the  pn^achinir  of  the  Gospel  were  in- 
rliulrd,  from  which  none  were  to  be  excluded.  But  after 
tile  sermon  none  were  permitted  to  have  a  share  in  the  sac- 
1  i!ic<«  but  those  of  the  faitliful  who  wen*  duly  qualified  to 
]»:irt:ike()f  it.  Tlie  cate<*liuniens  were  ord(T<Ml  to  depaii:,  and 
rh.'  i>«»nitents  wenMiot  only  shut  out  and  k(»pt  from  tlu*  com- 
!iuininn.  but  evi-n  from  tlie  si^lit  of  the  mysteries,  for  which 
!";>on  tli«*  <le:iron  cried  out:  '•  ll(»ly  thin^rs  an*  for  such  as 
:::•*  holy;  let  the  profane  (I»*j»art  hence  I '' 

Th**  ma^s  is  now  <r#Mirrallv  <li\  ided  into  the  Ordinary  and 
t!i»'  (':!non.  Till*  fianirwork  <»f  th**  ma>s  is  the  same  for  all 
ti:ii"<.  Imf  e..riain  jjai'ts,  tin*  Inti'oit,  (ii-adual,  Titict  or  S(»- 
«j  'ipi..  S»";,.t.  Cnmiiiinjion.  an^l  Po>! -Communion,  are  <lif« 
!-i'»'iii  arroiflinLT  to  th»*  (lav  and  the  se:ison,  us  well  as  the 
Kj'i  '!li\  a  s»'h-ctioii  from  t  !:••  <  )Id  T^'^tanient  or  the  New,  :ifter 
th»*  lour  (.ro*<pfI>.  and  the  (lospel,  which  is  always  from  one 
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of  the  four  Gospels.  A  great  deal  of  the  mass  is  made  up  of 
Scriptui-al  extracts,  and  all  prayers  are  addressed  to  God  the 
Father.  Tlie  missal  is  translated  into  English  and  other 
modern  languages,  but  is  rarely  used  by  the  people.  A  great 
variety  of  prayers  and  devotions  in  harmony  with  the  gen- 
eiAl  idea  of  the  mass,  are  in  use,  each  one  following  any  one 
or  his  own  pious  thoughts,  as  he  prefers.  Not  one  Catholic 
in  a  thousand  ever  carries  a  missal  to  church. 

The  blessed  sacrament  is  administered  as  a  Viaticum,  or 
provision  for  a  journey,  to  those  whose  life  is  in  danger.  The 
si(*k  pei'son  must  receive  it  fasting,  provided  he  can  do  so 
with  safety ;  and  if  he  be  not  able  to  swallow  the  whole  wafer, 
a  piece  of  it  may  be  given  him,  and  afterwards  some  liquid ; 
but  the  host  must  not  be  dipped  in  any  liquid  beforehand, 
on  pretence  that  the  sick  person  will  be  the  better  able  to 
swallow  it. 

ExTiiEME  Unction  is  defined  as  a  sacrament  that  gives 
Christians  afflicted  with  dangerous  sickness  grace  to  suflFer 
with  i)atience  the  pains  and  troubles  of  their  infirmities, 
endues  them  with  strength  to  die  a  happy  death,  and  restores 
them  to  health,  i)rovided  it  be  for  the  good  of  their  souls. 
On  entering  into  the  sick  person's  apartment,  the  priest,  in 
surplice  and  violet  stole,  says.  Pax  huic  doviui^  et  omnibus 
Jiabitantihus  in  ea, — /.  e.,  "Peace  be  to  this  house,''  etc. 
After  having  placed  the  vessels  of  the  holy  oils  upon  the 
table,  he  gives  the  sick  i)erson  the  cross  to  kiss,  and  then 
sprinkles  the  sick  person,  the  apartment,  and  the  bystanders, 
with  holy  water,  at  the  same  time  repeating  the  anthem, 
Asx>err/es  me^  etc.  Confession  where  possible  precedes  Ex- 
tl^»me  Unction ;  but  in  case  the  person  be  speechless,  the 
sacrament  is  administ-ered  to  him  conditionally — ^that  is, 
acting  on  the  probability  that  he  is  projperly  disposed  to 
receive  it.  The  anointing  is  performed  in  this  manner :  The 
priest  dips  the  thumb  of  his  right  hand  in  the  holy  oil, 
and  anoints  the  sick  pei'son  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  on  the 
ej'es,  ears,  nostrils,  mouth,  hands,  and  feet,  saying  at  each 
anointing  an  appropriate  prayer.  When  the  last  supreme 
moment  approaches  the  rite  of  the  Commendation  <rf  the 
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Departing  Soul  is  perfoiined,  when  the  prieat  in  snrplice 
and  purple  stole,  after  sprinkling  the  dying  person,  and 
giving  him  a  cmciJix  to  kiss,  repeats  a.  nnmber  of  pmyers  as 
the  momenta  grow  shorter,  and  after  the  last  breath  has  gone, 
ntters  another,  beaeeching  the  saints  to  meet  the  departed, 
and  the  angels  to  receive  Ixis  soul  and  offer  it  in  the  sight  of 
the  Most  tligh. 

The  sacrament  of  Holt  Okdeks  is  generally  administered 
during  the  Ember-days,  although  bishops  may  confer  them 
ut  other  times.  In  the  very  early  Church  no  particular  days 
were  ol)8t!r^'wl ;  ordinations  were  held  whenever  necessity  re- 
quired. In  the  Western  Church  it  Ijecame  customary  at  oa 
early  period  to  have  only  one  solemn  ordination  in  the  year, 
namely,  in  December.  Subsequently  the  middle  of  Lent  and 
Holy  Saturday  were  appointed  for  this  purpose.  The  clerical 
orders  of  the  Chnrch  are  divided  into  two  classes,  sacred  and 
tninor  ordets.  The  lirst  consists  of  subdeacons,  deacons,  and 
priests,  who  are  bound  to  celibacy,  and  the  daily  recitation  of 
the  breviaiy.  a  collection  of  psalms  and  prayers,  occupying  a 
considerable  time.  Tlie  minor  onlers  are  four  in  number, 
Ostiarius,  Lector,  Exorcist,  and  Acolyte,  and  are  preceded  by 
the  t^mHiire,  an  ecclesiastical  ceremony  in  which  the  liair  is 
shorn,  initiatory  to  the  ecclesiasticiil  state.  The  employ- 
mi'iit  'if  ill"  door-kt'cjH::]-,  or  ()-iti:iriiis,  is  t/i  i>iH-n  ;uk1  shut 
the  church-doors,  and  also  to  take  care  that;  the  belle  be  rang 
in  doe  time  ;  that  of  the  Lector  or  Reader,  to  read  alond  the 
portions  appointed  ;  that  of  the  Exorcist,  to  exorcise  persons 
poeaessed  ;  that  of  the  Acolyte,  to  bring  in  the  tapers,  to  light 
thetn,  to  prepare  the  censer  and  the  wine  and  water  for  the 
sacrifice,  and  to  attend  upon  thesubdeacon,  the  deacon,  and  the 
priest  Theminorordersareconferredbyabishoponly.  The 
major  or  sacred  orders  compiise  the  Subdeaconship,  the  Dea- 
conship,  and  the  Priesthood.  The  duties  of  a  Subdeacon  are  to 
aid  the  Deacon,  and  under  him  to  serve  in  the  functions  of  the 
ministry;  t^sinjrthee|)istlein  solemn  masses ;  to  take  care  of 
the  holy  vessels  and  linens  used  in  the  Holy  Sacrifice  ;  to  wash 
the  palls,  pnrificatories,  and  corporals ;  to  receive  theofferings 
9I  the  people ;  to  carry  the  cross  in  processions ;  to  hold  the 
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book  of  the  Gospels  while  the  deacon  chants  the  Gospel  of 
tlie  day,  and  to  present  it  to  the  bishop  or  priest  who  cele- 
brates, to  be  kissed  by  him.  The  Deacon  is  the  immediate 
assistant  of  the  priest  at  the  Holy  Sacrifice.  He  acquires  the 
power  of  preaching  by  the  express  permission  of  the  bishop, 
as  well  as  of  baptizing.  The  Priesthood  is  considered  "  the 
crown  of  the  orders,  as  in  it  the  Sacrament  of  Holy  Orders 
culminates."  By  his  ordination  the  priest  receives  all  the 
sacerdotal  powers ;  but  to  exercise  them,  he  requires  faculties 
from  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  These  are  conceded,  either  to 
say  mass,  preach,  and  hear  confessions,  or  for  the  first  of 
the.se  only. 

The  sacrament  of  Matrimony.  Independently  of  the  age 
requisite  for  marriage,  the  liberty  of  contracting  so  solemn 
an  engagement,  and  the  publication  of  the  banns,  the  church 
requires  further,  "  That  the  persons  to  be  joined  together  in 
matrimony  shall  be  sufficiently  instructed  in  the  Christian 
doctrine ;  that  they  should  know  the  nature  of  the  sacrament 
of  marriage,  its  ends  and  obligations ;  and  that  they  should 
first  confess,  and  receive  the  blessed  sacrament,  before  they 
join  themselves  together  forever. " 

It  is  the  wish  of  the  Church  that  the  marriage  should  take 
place  during  mass,  and  a  special  form,  the  Missa  pro  Spanso 
et  Sponsa^  is  in  the  missal.  When  the  nuptial  mass  is  said 
the  bride  and  groom  receive  holy  communion,  and  are  then 
joined  in  wedlock  in  the  usual  form,  receiving  the  nuptial 
blessing.  When  the  marriage  is  not  with  the  mass,  the 
priest  in  surplice  and  white  stole  goes  to  the  altar ;  he  is 
preceded  by  attendants ;  he  advances  towards  them,  the  man 
standing  on  the  epistle  and  the  woman  on  the  gospel  side,  so 
that  the  man  stands  at  the  woman's  right  hand.  Then  the 
priest  addresses  himself  to  the  man  and  woman  separately, 
calling  them  both  by  their  proper  names,  and  asks  the  man 
whether  he  will  have  such  a  one  for  his  wife  ?  and  the  woman 
whether  she  will  have  such  a  one  for  her  husband  ?  After 
mutual  consent  has  been  given,  the  priest,  making  them 
join  hands,  says,  Bffo  jungo  vos  in  matrimxmium^  etc. ; 
that  is,  "  I  join  you  together  in  marriage,  in  the  name  ctf  the 
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Pather,"  eto.  At  the  same  time  he  makes  the  sign  of  the  cross 
ajxtn  them,  and  then  sprinkles  them  with  lioly  water.  This 
beini;  done,  he  blesses  the  wedding-ring,  and  sprinkles  it  also 
with  holy  water,  in  the  form  of  a  cross  ;  after  which  he  gives 
it  to  tlie  bridegroom,  who  puts  it  on  the  wedding-liuger  of 
the  bride. 
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CHAPTER  XVIIL 
THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH. 

The  SacramcnUls  of  the  Church — The  Devotion  Paid  to  the  Croes— The  Ro- 
sary and  Scapular — The  Sacred  Utensils — ^Vestments  of  the  Priest  at  Mass — 
The  Funeral  Service. 


THE  SACRAMENTALS   OF  THE  CHURCH. 

THE  sacraihentals  include  the  prayers  of  the  church  and 
the  blessings  of  the  church.  All  the  prayers  of  the 
church  said  by  the  priest  in  the  mass,  the  psalms  sung  in 
the  divine  office,  the  forms  of  prayer  used  in  the  adminis- 
ti*ation  of  the  sacraments,  in  the  consecration  of  bishops,  the 
consecration  and  blessing  of  churches,  of  beUs,  vestments, 
crosses,  rosaries,  and  of  pictures,  are  sacramentals.  The  books 
containing  these  official  prayers  are : 

The  Missal,  or  Mass-Book,  contains  the  ordinary  of  the 
mass,  which  is  the  unalterable  portion,  and  also  the  introits, 
collects,  epistles,  tracts,  graduals,  sequences,  epistles  and  gos- 
pels, oflFertories,  secrets,  prefaces,  communicantes,  commun- 
ions and  post-communions,  for  the  various  feasts  and  ferifle 
of  the  ecclesiastical  year ;  with  a  variety  of  votive  masses 
which  may  be  said  at  option  on  certain  days,  the  mass  of 
marriage,  dedication  of  churches,  and  the  masses  of  requiem, 
or  masses  for  the  dead.  At  one  time  many  countries,  and 
even  parts  of  countries,  had  missals  varying  somewhat ;  but 
in  later  years  these  have  gradually  been  laid  aside,  and  the 
Roman  missal  is  now  in  almost  universal  use,  although  each 
country  has  one  of  its  own,  containing  services  for  special 
feasts  to  which  the  people  of  that  country  have  particnlar 
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Tomb  of  St.  Sebald  in  Nuremberg, 

TliU  Tomb  in  HiliiuUa  in  tli>'  Chimb  nf  St.  Scbul.liix.  iu  l<i<-  lily  c.f  Kutt^mbrq^ 
vbkli  ianrU  in  ol.l  liutJik  chnrclx-H  urnl  ih  iiru-Lnimnlly  u  <'iij'i>ri.rl,  uml  full  <if 
nbJKlH  of  inU-r(«t  In  IbuHc  who  irould  m-a  aui]  nuilc-nilouil  Catlioliu  Art  uuil  Ko- 
liKioD  in  tb«  Ui.l>llp  .\<;<«. 

Tbe  Tonib  u  onu  dl  the  fln-iit  Hjicrimf'nii  of  mrlj-  Ciornian  art  iu  riiHtinrc,  ouil 
tcprMvniK  twi-li-e  yi'sm  of  Libor  on  Ibc  purl  of  itH  niUKtriirtors.  it  i-crtitiu  i'l'tcr  VIh- 
ctacr  and  bin  flri.'  Minn.     It  traH  ciiiiii>h-t<'<l  in  ir>l'.P. 

It  mill  ■cntiiinM  the-  nriKinHl  «Hk.-n  c-iilfln  uf  llio  mint,  lint  lliih  is  nov  pnoliwil  in 
a  oMf  of  RJIrrr  And  g>ild.  Mnfed  likir »  himiu-.  anil  HajiiHirtf d  on  nnnll-^lnH  Il|cum 
ofuiailit.  ahell-Uiih  Mid  doIphiOK.  It  ri')i(>H-)i  nudi-rarii'bt.i<no[>,vuni1  inmirToiiniliil 
and  BdoTnul  bj  beantifal  Hlntiii'ltcii  of  tbi!  tuvlvc  iLt>(wllc>  Hill)  )>r<i|i)iHii;  wbil*'  ilH 
baa*  b  dfoonlod  »ith  ncntptuD'H  in  dnx  ri'lii'f,  Hlinwin);  th<-  minip|--H  of  t\u-  Snint. 
Tba  wbot«>hnae  iaabent  AfttH'n  fLtt  bi^b,  nine  1»iik  nnd  flvi'  tirmid. 
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devotion,  such  as  the  saints  who  have  flourished  in  the  coun- 
try, or  the  feasts  which  have  become  in  some  way  patronaL 

The  Breviary,  or  Office-Book  of  the  Chnrch,  with  the  Di- 
urnal, contains  the  church  prayers  for  the  different  hours  of 
the  day,  according  to  the  ancient  division  and  the  custom  of 
the  Esist.  These  are  inatins ;  lauds ;  jnime,  so  called  from 
being  said  at  the  first  hour ;  tierce,  said  at  the  third  hour ; 
sext,  at  the  sixth ;  none,  at  the  ninth ;  vespers,  or  the  even- 
ing service ;  and  compline,  or  the  concluding  service  of  the 
day.  Each  of  these  parts  contains  some  of  the  x)salms  of 
David,  with  extracts  from  other  parts  of  the  Bible,  or  from 
the  Fathers,  or  an  account  of  the  feast  or  saint  honored  on 
the  day ;  canticles  from  the  Scriptures,  hymns,  and  prayers. 
The  breviary  is  divided  into  four  parts,  corresponding  to  the 
seasons ;  a  division  evidently  of  Jewish  origin,  as  their 
prayer-books  to  this  day  are  similarly  divided. 

TTie  Kitual  is  a  book  containing  the  form  of  administer- 
ing many  of  the  sacraments,  the  funeral  service,  various  ben- 
edictions, and  minor  services ;  while  those  i>eculiar  to  bishops 
are  given  in  the  Pontifical.  The  Litanies  are  a  form  of 
united  prayer  by  alternate  sentences,  in  which  the  clergy 
l<nnl  and  the  people  resi)ond.  They  are  usually  of  a  i)eni- 
leiitial  character.  By  the  name  Angelas  is  denoted  the  Cath- 
olic practice  of  honoring  Gkxl  at  morning,  noon,  and  evening, 
by  nH'iting  three  Hail  Mary's,  together  with  sentences  and  a 
collect,  to  exi)ress  the  Christian's  rejoicing  trust  in  the  mys- 
tery of  the  incarnation. 

Concerning  Blessed  Candles,  the  present  custom  of  the 
Chiin'h  nHjuires  that  candles  should  be  lighted  on  the  altar 
from  the  beginning  t/O  the  end  of  mass.  The  candles  must 
l>e  of  pure  wax  and  of  white  color,  except  in  masses  for  the 
dead,  when  yellow  ones  are  used.  Six  candles  are  lighted 
at  High  Mass,  seven  at  the  mass  of  a  bishop,  twelve  at  least 
at  the  l)enediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  Candles  must 
also  l)e  lighted  when  communion  is  given,  and  one  lighted 
rjindle  is  require<l  in  the  administraticm  of  extreme  unction. 
Holy  Water  is  placed  at  the  door  of  the  church  in  onler  that 
the  faithful  may  sprinkle  themselves  with  it  as  they  enter, 
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accompanying  the  outward  rite  with  internal  acts  of  sorrow 
and  love.  Holy  water  is  also  employed  in  nearly  every 
blessing  which  the  Church  gives.  Holy  Ashes  are  obtained 
one  year  by  burning  the  palms  of  the  preceding  year.  The 
administration  of  the  ashes  was  originally  made  only  to 
public  penitents,  but  has  since  been  extended  to  the  whole 
congregation.  The  Chrism  consists  of  olive  oil  mixed  with 
balm,  is  blessed  by  the  bishop  and  used  by  the  Church  in 
confirmation  as  well  as  in  baptism,  ordination,  consecration 
of  altar-stones,  chalices,  churches,  and  in  the  blessing  of  bap- 
tismal water.  The  Holy  Oils  are  three  in  number,  and  are 
consecrated  by  the  bishop  on  Holy  Thursday.  They  are  the 
oil  of  catechumens,  the  chrism,  and  the  oil  of  the  sick,  which 
is  also  used  in  blessing  bells. 

DEVOTION  TO  THE  CROSS. 

The  sixth  QScumenical  Council,  held  at  Constantinople, 
about  the  close  of  the  seventh  century,  decreed  that  Jesus 
Christ  should  be  painted  in  a  human  form  upon  the  cross, 
in  order  to  represent  in  the  most  lively  manner  imaginable, 
to  all  Christians,  the  death  and  passion  of  the  Blessed  Saviour. 
But  emblematic  figures  of  Him  had  been  in  use  for  many  pre- 
ceding ages.  Christ  was  frequently  delineated  in  the  form 
of  a  lamb,  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  in 
that  of  a  dove. 

The  cross,  as  the  copy  of  that  on  which  our  Lord  died,  was 
an  object  of  reverence  from  the  first,  and  was  made  on  the 
person  with  the  words :  "  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  The  crucifix,  a  cross  with 
the  eflSgy  of  our  Lord  nailed  to  it,  was  introduced  when 
idolatry  was  overthrown.  In  the  service  of  the  Church 
special  honor  is  paid  to  the  crucifix  on  Good  Friday.  She 
places  the  cross  on  the  spires,  which  show  that  she  looks  up 
to  heaven ;  she  places  the  cnicifix  above  her  altar  and  in  the 
hands  of  her  dying  children ;  she  makes  the  sign  of  the  cross 
at  all  times.  The  sign  of  the  cross,  which  begins  all  prayers 
and  devotions,  is  made  by  drawing  the  hand  from  the  fore- 
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heed  to  the  breast  and  then  from  the  left  to^the  right  shonl- 
derl  How  old  the  nsage  is  may  be  seen  in  Tertullian,  who, 
writing  in  the  second  century,  said :  ^  At  every  step  and 
movement^  whenever  we  come^  in  or  go  out^  when  we  dress 
and  put  on  qnr  shoes,  at  bath,  at  table,  when  lights  are 
brought  in,  on  lying  or  sitting  down, — ^whatever  employ- 
ment engages  onr  attention,  we  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  ' 
upon  our  foreheads."  The  Church  encourages  the  use  of 
cnicifixea  by  indulgences  conferred  on  those  who  devoutly 
nse  those  blessed  with  that  view. 

Connected  with  the  cross  are  two  feasts  of  tUe  Church : 
The  Invention  {i.e.y  Finding)  of  the  Holy  Cross,  celebrated 
on  tile  3d  of  May,  to  commemorate  the  discovery  of  the 
cross  at  Jerusalem  by  the  Empress  Helena ;  and  the  Exalta- 
tion of  the  Holy  Cross,  celebrated  on  the  14th  of  September, 
to  commemorate  its  recovery  from  Chosroes,  king  of  Persia, 
by  the  Emperor  Heraclius,  and  its  solemn  restoration  and 
exaltation  on  Mount  Calvary. 

The  most  popular  devotion  connected  with  the  cross  is 
the  Stations,  or  Holy  Way  of  the  Cross.  It  is  a  devotional 
exercise,  not  pro;>erly  a  part  of  the  church  service,  in  which 
the  passion,  death,  and  sepulture  of  the  Son  of  God  pass 
before  us  in  a  series  of  fourteen  pictures,  and  in  which 
the  faithful  meditate  ui>on  them,  passing  from  station  to 
station,  in  memory  of  his  sad  and  bitter  passap^  from  the 
tribunal  of  Pilate  to  the  tomb.  Constant  tradition  attests 
that,  from  the  very  first,  devotion  led  the  followers  of  our 
Lord  to  tread  that  path,  and  bedew  with  their  tears  and 
prayers  the  way  which  he  had  hallowed  with  his  precious 
blood.  As  the  Church  spread,  pilgrims  came  from  afar  to 
perform  the  same  devotion.  When  in  time  Jerusalem  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemies  of  the  Cliiirch,  so  that  it  was 
unsafe  for  many  to  venture  thither,  the  JVanciscan  Fathers, 
to  whom  especially  the  guardianship  of  the  holy  places  was 
assigned,  began  to  set  up  in  their  churches  in  Euroi)e  four- 
teen crosses,  with  as  many  pictures,  representing  the  various 
stages  of  that  dolorous  way,  that  the  faithful,  meditating 
before  them,  might  in  spirit  accompany  the  pilgrims  to  Je- 
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rusalem  on  their  way  to  Calvary.  This  devotion  is  often 
perforaied  in  the  penitential  times  of  Lent  and  Advent ;  and 
crosses  are  specially  blessed  to  enable  those  prevented  by 
illness  from  performing  the  devotion  before  stations  canon- 
ically  set  up,  to  obtain  the  same  spiritual  favors  by  going 
through  the  devotion  in  their  own  homes. 

Another  devotion  among  the  people  to  honor  Christ  as  the 
Lamb  slain  before  the  foundation  of  the  world  is  the  Agnuji 
Dei.  The  Agnus  Dei  is  the  figure  of  a  lamb  stamped  on 
the  wax  which  remains  from  the  Paschal  candles,  and  sol- 
emnly blessed  by  the  Poi)e  on  the  Thursday  after  Easter,  in 
the  first  and  seventh  years  of  his  Pontificate. 

THE   ROSARY   AND   SCAPULAR. 

The  early  Christians  recited  daily  the  one  hundred  and 
fifty  psalms.  Those  who  could  not  learn  them  recited  the 
Lord's  Pmyer  one  hundred  and  fifty  times  ;  and  in  time  the 
Hail  Mary  was  substituted,  the  Lord's  Prayer  being  recited 
after  every  decade,  or  ten  llidl  Mary's.  In  reciting  these 
beads  were  used,  as  they  have  been  in  Asia  from  time  im- 
memorial, and  are  to  this  day  from  Syria  to  Japan.  St. 
Dominic,  founder  of  the  order  of  Friar  Preachers,  divided 
this  into  three  parts,  and  taught  the  people  to  meditate 
while  reciting  it,  on  some  mystery  of  redemption  connected 
with  the  life  and  passion  of  Christ,  and  of  His  Blessed 
Mother.  The  fifteen  mysteries  are  divided  into  three  parts : 
the  first  includes  the  fi\Q  joyful  mysteries ;  the  next  five  ai'e 
the  sorrowful;  and  the  last  five,  the  glorious^  as  being  des- 
tined to  his  resurrection,  ascension,  etc. 

The  devotion  of  the  scapular  of  Mount  Carmel  consists 
likewise  of  two  small  pieces  of  cloth,  three  or  four  inches 
square,  tied  together  with  two  ribands.  It  is  worn  as  a 
badge  of  fellowship  in  prayer  and  good  works,  with  the  re- 
ligious of  the  Carmelite  order.  It  is  evidently  derived  from 
the  Jews,  who  wear  a  similar  badge,  known  as  the  little 
taleth,  to  remind  them  of  their  duty  ever  to  pray.  Christ 
wore  the  taleth,  and  the  practice  has  therefore  Scriptural 
authority. 
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THE  SACRED  UTENSILS. 

For  the  celebration  of  the  mass  the  priest  has  a  Chalice, 
fl^enerally  of  silver  or  gold,  and  a  Paten  of  the  same  mate- 
rial. The  use  of  the  latter  is  to  hold  the  conseci-ated  host. 
These  utensils  are  solemnly  blessed  and  anointed  for  the 
use  of  the  altar,  and  are  l\ei)t  and  handled  with  the  great- 
est reverence.  The  Pyx,  or  Ciborium  as  it  is  now  called,  is 
the  vessel  in  which  the  Blessed  Sacmment  is  kept,  and  is 
usually  covered  with  a  silk  veil.  Pyx  is  the  name  given 
to  a  small  vessel,  or  box,  in  which  the  lilessed  Sacrament  is 
conveyed  by  the  priest  to  the  sick.  The  Ostensorium,  or 
Monstrance,  is  used  for  the  exposition  of  the  Holy  Sacrament 
at  the  l)ene<liction.  The  Censer  was  fonnerly  known  as  the 
Thurible,  and  the  part  that  holds  the  burning  incense  was 
called  the  navetle^  but  is  now  termoil  the  bowl  or  boat.  The 
Chrismale  is  the  receptacle  of  the  Holy  Chrism.  The  Cor- 
ix>ral  is  the  linen  cloth  on  which  the  host  is  laid.  It  is 
blessed  before^  Iming  used,  either  by  a  bishop  or  by  a  priest 
\y\X\\  si)ecial  faculti<»s.  A  i)art  of  the  Corporal  at  one  time 
was  sj>read  over  the  chalice,  but  now  a  small  cloth  of  linen, 
stitr*»nod  with  canll^oard  and  having  an  upper  sui-face  of 
silk,  calk'<l  the  Palla,  is  used. 

VPNTMKNTS   OF  THK    PRIEST   AT   AfASS. 


Thj»  Ainic**  is  a  pitM'e  of  tine  linen,  of  an  oblong-square 
form,  which  is  worn  on  the  shoulders  and  ci'osstnl  over  in 
front.  It  was  formerly  a  hood,  thrown  back  duiinu:  s(M'vice, 
and  is  ^till  so  used  by  the  priests  of  sonit*  ordei-s.  The  Alb 
i"^  an  ample  linen  tunic,  so  calh^l  from  the  I^atin  word  alfnt, 
siirnifyinL'  white.  This  ancient  linen  tunic,  once  the  trentM'al 
pirl>,  is  retained  by  the  Church  to  the  iis<»  of  her  priests, 
dfacons,  and  siilxh'jM'ons  when  ministerinir  at  the  altai^s. 
The  lower  part  of  th»*  alb  was  formerly  ornamtMited  with 
scarlt»t  stri|M*s,  or  fiinpMl  with  ^^old.  Tlif  nib  was  always 
irirt  bv  a  <*incture,  and  the  Church  retains  it,  as  our  i^ord 
and  his  aj>ostles  make  a  spiritual  ref(*rence  to  the  custom. 
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The  Maniple,  now  an  embroidered  vestment,  worn  on  the  left 
arm,  w^as  originally  a  linen  handkerchief.  The  Stole  was  a 
mark  of  honor,  and  has  its  antecedent  in  the  veil  worn  by 
the  Jews  at  prayer.  It  is  worn  aronnd  the  neck,  the  ends  being 
crossed  on  the  breast ;  but  a  bishop  wears  it  hanging  dowTi  on 
each  side.  The  Chasuble  is  placed  over  these  vestments.  It  was 
originally  a  square  or  round  cloth,  with  a  hole  in  the  centre 
for  the  head.  The  chasuble  now  worn  in  the  Greek  Church 
is  of  this  form ;  but  in  the  Latin  Church  the  sides  have  been 
cut  open  to  give  play  to  the  hands,  and  the  garment  grad- 
ually trimmed  to  its  present  shape.  It  bears  a  large  em- 
broidered cross  on  the  back.  The  Dalmatic  is  the  special 
vestment  of  the  deacon.  It  is  a  vestment,  open  on  each  side, 
and  differs  from  the  priest' s  chasuble  by  liaving  a  species  of 
wide  sleeve,  and,  instead  of  being  marked  on  the  back  with 
the  cross,  is  ornamented  with  two  stripes  that  were  originally 
the  augustus  clamts^  w^om  upon  their  gaiTuents  by  the  less 
dignified  of  the  Roman  people.  It  is  of  the  same  color  as 
the  priest's  vestments  of  the  day.  Tlie  tunic  worn  by  the 
subdeacon  is  still  shorter,  and  without  sleeves.  It  corre- 
sponds in  color  with  the  chasuble.  The  vestments  are  cloth 
of  gold  for  solemnities ;  white,  for  confessors  and  Wrgins ; 
red,  for  feasts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Apostles,  and  Martyrs ; 
purple,  for  days  of  fasting ;  black,  for  masses  for  the  dead. 

THE  FUNERAL  SERVICE. 

In  its  full  rite  the  funeral  service  begins  at  the  house  of 
the  deceased.  The  priest,  in  sui*plice  and  black  stole,  before 
the  body  is  removed,  sprinkles  it,  and  intones  the  129th 
Psalm.  As  the  funeral  procession  enters  the  church  the 
chanters  intone  tlie  antiphon :  "  The  bones  that  are  humbled 
shall  rejoice."  The  melancholy  occasion  of  the. ceremony 
does  not  admit  of  any  pompous  dec<)rations  on  the  altar. 
All  the  flowers,  festoons,  relics,  and  images  are  removed.  Six 
yellow  wax  lights,  and  a  cross  in  the  middle,  are  the  only 
ornaments.  The  corpse  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  church, 
with  the  feet  towards  the  altar,  if  a  layman ;  but  if  a  priest, 
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with  his  head  towards  it.  Tapers  are  lighted  aroimd,  it. 
After  the  Funeral  Mass  is  said,  the  priest,  taking  ofF  his  chas- 
nble  and  nmniple,  moves  prooessionally  to  the  coffin^  the  sab- 
deacon,  if  one  is  present,  leading  with  the  cross,  and  taking 
his  position  at  the  head  of  the  deceased,  one  acolyte  on  either 
hand  bearing  tax)ers,  while  the  priest  stands  at  the  foot,  with 
attendants  bearing  a  censer  and  a  holy-water  vessel.  Then 
the  priest  b^;ins :  N<m  intres  in  judicitmiy  etc. — ^  Enter  not 
into  judgment,''  etc.  The  celebrant  walks  round  the  coffin, 
sprinkling  it  with  holy  water,  and  afterwards  incensing  it  on 
all  sides,  bowing  as  he  passes  the  cross.  When  he  has  i)er- 
formed  the  absolution  he  says  the  Pater^  and  thereupQn 
turns  to  the  cross,  repeating  several  verses  and  prayers. 
Lastly,  he  makes  the  sign  of  the  cross  over  the  coffin,  and 
says,  Requiescat  in  pdce, — ^^  Let  him  rest  in  i)eace."  After 
the  absolution  the  celebrant  and  his  attendants  return  in  the 
same  order  as  they  approached.  On  arriving  at  the  grave, 
opened  in  consecrated  ground,  the  corpse  is  placed  beside 
it;  the  priest  again  sprinkles  and  incenses  the  body  and 
the  grave,  and  recites  the  Canticle  of  Zachary,  followed  by 
the  antiphon:  **I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life,"  etc. 
After  the  corpse  has  l)een  lowered  into  the  ground,  the  Kyrio 
upiin  resounds,  the  Tjord's  Prayer  is  rei)eated,  and  then  the 
linal  prayer. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 
THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH. 

The  Office  and  Dignity  of  Bishops— The  Archiepiscopate— The  Papacy— Meth- 
ods of  Electing  a  Pope— The  Last  (Ecumenical  Council— The  Dogma  of 
Infallibility. 


THE  OFFICE  AKD  DIGNITY  OF  BISHOPS. 

BISHOPS  are  considered  as  the  fathers  and  pastors  of 
the  faithful,  and  the  successors  of  the  ax)ostles ;  by 
virtue  of  which  superiority  they  are  allowed  the  chief  places 
in  the  choir,  in  chapters,  and  processions.  As  successors  to 
the  apostles,  they  claim  respect  and  homage  from  the  laity ; 
and  as  fathers  and  pastors,  they  are  obliged  to  preach  God's 
holy  word  to  the  faithful. 

Bishops  were  first  chosen  by  the  apostles.  After  the  elev- 
enth century  they  were  elected  by  the  clergy  of  the  cathe- 
dral church,  the  confirmation  resting  with  the  metroi)olitaiL 
Gradually  this  privilege  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Pope. 
The  mode  of  election  or  selection  varies  in  different  coun- 
tries. The  Pope  has  granted  the  right  to  the  sovereigns  of 
some  Catholic  countries,  and  even  the  Protestant  govern- 
ment of  Germany,  to  exclude  from  a  list  of  names  proposed 
for  the  high  office  such  as  may  l>e  deemed  locally  objection- 
able. The  right  of  confirmation,  however,  is  vested  abso- 
lutely in  the  Pope. 

The  appointments  to  the  Episcopate  are  from  time  to  time 
officially  proclaimed,  or,  as  it  is  called,  preconized  at  Rome 
by  the  Pope  in  consistory.  An  official  letter  called  a  bull, 
from  the  round  seal  attached  to  it,  is  sent  to  the  bi8hoi>*^6Ct> 
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THE  CATHEDRAL  OF  COLOGNE, 

About  tliB  niiililli'  of  the  Thirtf mlli  0<-ntary  tlic  firft  stono  •<(  IhiH  cruDd  Ciith*> 
•Inil  iriui  lAi'l.  in  thi>  |irciii>ni'e  of  thu  Kmperor,  the  l'ii|>nl  Niini'iii.  nnil  ii  conconns 
of  IVi-kti-M.  t)ak. »  ana  CuunU.  In  1323.  tlm  Choir  UnOR  <^«m))lctpil,  it  van  con. 
i.ivr4t>-l  with  Kr.iil  [Mini])  iin.l  ccreinony,  but  miiny  inkTruplinnH  ami  diiouiten 
•iilaH-ijn>-iitly  o.'<'arrf>l.  uiiil  in  ttir  beginnluK  of  tiin  KifliiMith  Century  tliu  work 
•Iwliciiira.     lIuwuriT,  in  1 13X  tho  Iwliii  veru  with  mach  difflijully  luoimlvd  on  tba 

In  thi>  ncit  two  ucnturkii  nothing  wah  done ;  and  in  the  Kiuht(H>nth  tho  rain 
ba  I  |>pni'tnit'-il  fvprywiicre,  and  a  pitying  otmorvcr  rcniarkril  that  lhi>  Ciithedral 
w'lidd  iH>.>u  hv  mliKnl  to  the  condition  of  n  piituTMHiue  rnin.  At  h^ngth  in  INS 
(h '  •■ii»iiii-,{  iiiirtH  of  111.!  cliflcc  wt'rs  iiW-i"!  in  tliorouuh  riiuir,  and  tin-  finl  atuna 
laid  or  the  ii>'W  H(nit'tiir>'  by  t'rcderirk  WillLtui  IV. 

Krom  Ibiit  dat«  to  the  pniient  day  tlie  worka  haro  Ix-i-n  ciirri<'d  on  «ilh  nn- 
flaKi^ing  itfttSf,  smidKt  tb«  aiiplanae  of  all  lovum  of  art  and  lo  tho  i;ri'iit  delight 
of  t'atho)i<^a  In  rv^ry  jnTtof  the  worbl. 

TL»  Cnllie-lml  now  Htiioda  an  Kma  in  the  illnatration.  rir>-i)t  that  tlif  towera,  or 
nthrr  their  aarnionnting  Hjiiriii,  are  not  jvi  nreet  in  ]i»rfci-t  iH-aiily.  When 
ftaiabH]  the  tnwen  will  Ih)  SU  fvvt  tiigb.  and  (Hiual  to  the  h-nt^h  of  Ihu  bulldisg. 

The  beigbt  of  tho  interior  ot  the  tikvo  tad  Uioii  is  ItW  fetit.  ^ 
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and  he  is  then  consecrated.  Three  bishops  are  required,  by 
the  andent  canons,  and  by  the  general  practice  of  the  Church,, 
for  the  consecration.  At  the  time  appointed  for  the  conse- 
cration, the  bishops,  with  the  elect,  go  in  procession  to  the 
dinrch,  and  the  Consecrator  is  vested  in  foil  pontificals,  as 
are  the  assistants  in  rochets,  stoles,  copes,  and  mitres ;  and 
the  bishop-elect  puts  on  the  amice,  alb,  cincture,  and  stole, 
crossed  on  his  breast  as  a  priest.  The  CSonsecrator  sits  at  the 
altar,  and  l^e  bishop-elect,  wearing  his  small  cap,  is  led  to 
him  l^  the  assistant  bii^ops ;  and  after  saluting  him,  they 
sit  down,  the  assistant  bishops  on  either  side  of  the  bishop- 
elect.  The  apostolic  commission  is  read,  an  oath  of  duty 
and  fidelity  is  administered  to  the  bishop-elect,  a  series  of 
questions  embracing  the  creed  and  profession  of  faith  are 
put  and  answered,  and  the  Consecrator,  laying  aside  his 
mitre,  begins  the  mass.  After  the  Litany  is  ended,  the  Con- 
secrator places  the  Book  of  the  Oospel  oi)en  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  bishop-elect,  where  it  is  sustained  by  one  of  the 
chaplains  until  it  is  delivered  into  his  hands.  Next  follows 
the  imposition  of  hands,  accom];)anied  by  the  words :  "  Re- 
ceive thou  the  Holy  Ghost."  The  Consecrator,  again  assum- 
ing his  mitre,  makes  the  sign  of  the  cix)ss  on  the  head  of  the 
bishop-elect  with  holy  chrism,  and  anoints  the  whole  ton- 
sure. The  hands  of  the  bishop-elect  are  then  thrice  anointed, 
the  crozier,  or  pastoral  staff,  is  blessed  and  given  him,  the 
ring  is  blessed  and  placed  on  the  ri^ht  hand,  the  gloves  are 
blessed  and  placed  on  his  hands,  and  he  is  then  ceremcmi- 
ously  placed  in  the  Epis(5opal  chair.  The  Gosi)el  of  St.  John 
then  closes  the  miuss,  in  the  usual  way. 

The  Mitre  had  its  origin  in  the  metal  phite  worn  on  the 
forehead  by  the  .Jewish  high-i)riest.  It  was  onc<*  very  low, 
and  was  first  used  by  the  Roman  Pontiffs,  who  iK»rniitt<Ml  its 
use  to  bishops.  Gradually  it  wsus  made  higher,  until  it  at- 
tained its  present  form  al)Out  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
Crosier,  or  pastoral  staff,  is  designed  to  si/:^nify  that  the  i)Ower 
and  grace  of  the  pastond  office  must  Iw  derivwl  fnmi  God, 
the  supporter  of  hunum  weakn<»ss.  Tlie  Ring  was,  among 
the  ancienta,  a  sign  of  authority,  and  was  early  adopted  by 
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the  Church.  In  time  the  mitre  and  crosier  were  granted  to 
certain  abbots  ;  but  their  mitre  is  properly  of  the  second  or 
third  order,  and  the  crosier  has  a  veil' or  banner,  and  when 
used  has  the  crook  turned  towards  the  abbot,  not  towards  the 
people  as  a  bishop  holds  his. 


THE  ARCHIEPISCOPATE. 

The  consecration  of  an  archbishop  is  similar  to  that  of  a 
bishop,  but  he  is  not  fully  inducted  into  the  archiepiscopate 
until  he  receives  the  pallium,  which  is  the  special  mai-k  of 
that  dignity.  The  pallium  is  a  vestment  made  of  lamb's- 
wool,  dotted  with  purple  crosses.  It  is  worn  on  the  shoul- 
ders, with  a  lapel  hanging  down  the  breast  and  back.  On  the 
feast  of  St.  Agnes  the  abbot  of  St.  Pet-er's,  ad  vincula^  blesses 
two  lambs,  which  are  then  carried  to  the  Pope  and  blessed 
by  him.  The  lambs  are  next  sent  to  the  nuns  of  San  Lo- 
renzo, in  Panispema,  or  the  Capuchin  nuns,  who  shear  them 
and  make  the  vestments.  These  are  laid  on  the  tomb  of  St. 
Peter  the  night  preceding  his  feast,  and  are  then  blessed  by 
the  Pope.  The  pallium  ser\^es  to  put  the  prelate  in  mind 
that  he  is  bound  to  seek  out,  like  the  good  shepherd,  and 
carry  home  on  his  shouldera  the  strayed  sheep  of  his  flock. 
Every  particular  pallium  serves  for  the  use  of  that  ar(»hbishop 
only  to  whom  it  was  fii'st  given ;  neither  can  he  make  any 
use  of  it  in  case  he  be  translated  from  one  aichbishopric  to 
another,  nor  leave  it  to  his  successors.  When  an  archbishop 
dies  his  pallium  is  buried  with  him  ;  and  if  he  be  buried  in 
his  own  diocese,  it  is  laid  upon  his  shoulders ;  but  if  out  of 
it,  under  his  head.  Archbishops  date  back  to  the  times  of 
the  apostles.  They  govern  their  own  dioceses  as  bishops ; 
but  have  a  certain  jurisdiction  over  a  number  of  their  dio- 
ceses which  form  their  province.  The  bishops  under  them 
are  called  suflEragams.  In  some  countiies,  where  there  are  sev- 
eral archbishops,  one  See  is  often,  from  its  antiquity  or  some 
other  reason,  regarded  as  the  first  in  dignity,  and  the  arch- 
bishop of  that  See  is  called  the  Primate  of  the  country. 
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THE  PAPACY. 

In  the  goyenunent  of  the  Church  the  Pope  is  assisted  by 
the  College  of  Cardinals^  who  are  of  three  grades— Cardinal 
bishops  (6),  Cardinal  priests  (60),  and  Cardinal  deacons  (14). 
Cardinals  were  originally  the  bishops  near  Borne,  and  clergy 
of  the  dty  of  Rome,  and  a  Cardinal  bishop  is  always  bishop 
of  one  of  the  suburban  churches,  and  every  Cardinal  priest^ 
though  he  may  be  archbishop  or  bishop  in  some  other  country, 
always  has  the  title  of  some  church  in  that  city.  The  Car- 
dinalate  is  not  sacramental,  and  the  conferring  of  thedigidly 
is  not  a  part  of  Holy  Orders,  nor  a  rank  in  the  episcopate. 

When  the  Pope  makes  a  promotion  of  cardinals  he  gives 
them  the  title' of  priest,  or  deacon,  as  he  thinks  i>roper ;  and 
because  all  cardinals  are  equal  by  their  dignity,  they  take 
place  according  to  the  date  of  their  promotion  and  the  qual- 
ity of  their  title.  As  cardinals,  with  r^ard  to  spirituals^ 
govern  the  Church  of  Rome  in  all  parts  of  the  Christian 
world,  subjects  of  the  different  nations  of  it  are  allowed  to 
aspire  to  this  dignity,  according  to  the  decisions  of  the 
Council  of  Trent.  Cardinals  wore  only  the  common  vestment 
of  priests,  which  was  like  a  monastic  habit,  till  the  time  of 
Innocent  IV.  Tlie  red  hat  was  given  them  in  1243,  in  the 
Council  of  Lyons.  Ac<*ording  to  writers  they  were  not  clothed 
in  scarlet  till  the  ix)ntificate  of  Paul  II. ;  others  pretend  that 
their  robes  were  of  that  color  as  early  as  Innocent  III. ;  and 
others,  agsiin,  tliat  they  wore  the  purple  under  Stephen  FV. 
Paul  II.  distinji^uished  them  by  the  embroidered  silk  mitre, 
and  the  red  coj)e  and  cap,  red  housings  for  their  mules,  and 
gilt  stimiixs.  Urban  VIII.,  in  order  to  add  fresh  splendor 
t^>  the  canlinalnte,  ordered  that  the  title  of  Eminence  should 
be  ffiven  to  them. 

The  red  caj)  is  disj^atched  to  the  newly  created  Cardinal 
by  a  menilwr  of  the  Pope's  Noble  Guard,  and  if  he  be  not  a 
resident  of  Rome,  an  ablepfate  with  a  brief  and  credentials  is 
sent  ^itli  the  bii"*»tta,  which  is  formally  presented  to  His 
Eminence  in  a  Cathwlral  church.  Within  a  year  he  must 
proceeil  to  Rome  to  receive  the  other  insignia.    The  closing 
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and  opening  of  the  niouth  of  new  Cardinals  is  the  first  cere- 
mony. The  ring  and  title  are  conferred  together,  after  the 
unsealing  of  the  niouth. .  The  Cardinal,  kneeling  before  the 
Pope,  receives  tlie  gold  ring,  set  with  a  sapphii^e,  which  the 
Pope  places  on  his  linger  and  commits  the  titular  church  to 
his  care.  The  c^ip  is  made  of  red  cloth,  lined  with  red  silk, 
with  a  red  silk  cord  around  the  crown,  and  tassels  of  red 
sUk  in  five  rows. 

METHODS   OF   ELECTING   A   POPE. 

The  election  of  a  Pope  is  regai^ded  vdth  universal  interest 
in  the  Churcli,  and  in  those  countries  where  the  Roman 
Catholic  is  the  State  religion.  After  the  burial  of  a  deceased 
Pope,  the  Cardinals  assemble  in  a  church,  and  walk  in  pro- 
cession with  their  conclavists,  a  secretary,  and  a  chaplain,  to 
the  gi^at  gate  of  the  Palace,  in  w^hich  one  will  remain  as 
Sovereign  Pontiff.  The  Cardinal  Camerlingo,  with  three 
othei's,  administers  the  government  until  an  election  is  had. 

There  are  three  methods  of  electing  a  Pope,  by  scrutiny, 
by  compromise,  and  by  inspiration  or  acclamation.  The  first 
consists  of  collecting  and  examining  the  ballots  of  the  Car- 
dinals. If  there  is  no  election  the  ballots  are  burned  and 
new  ones  used  for  a  second  vote,  and  so  on  until  a  choice  is 
made,  the  decisive  vote  l>eing  two-thirds  of  all  the  Cardinals. 
A  Poi)e  is  elected  by  compromise  when  the  Cardinals  agree 
to  appoint  a  given  number  of  their  associates  to  make  a 
selection,  pledging  themselves  to  acknowledge  the  one  they 
may  nominate  as  duly  elected.  The  last  method  is  where 
all  ai*e  so  manifestly  in  favor  of  a  certain  person  that  neither 
balloting  nor  compromise  is  necessary,  and  the  choice  is 
made  by  the  ac<;lamation  of  the  Cardinals. 

•  Wlien  a  Pope  is  chosen,  a  door  leading  out  on  a  balcony 
previously  walled  up,  is  broken  open,  and  the  first  Cardinal 
Deacon  steps  through  and  jinnounces  the  result:  "I  give 
you  tidings  of  great  joy.  We  have  as  Pope  the  most  emi- 
nent and  reverend  Tx)rd  ,  cardinal  of  the  holy  Roman 

Church ,  of  th(»  title  of  St. ,  w^ho  has  assumed  the 

name  of ."    If  the  newly-elected  Pope  is  not  a  bishop  he 
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is  consecrated  a  bishop  and  crowned  with  the  triple  crown. 
Fi-om  his  election  he  is  head  of  the  Church — c^n  deci-ee,  rule, 
name  or  dejwse  bishops,  and  exercise  every  i>ontific^l  juiis- 
di(!tion ;  but  he  cannot  ordain  or  consecrate  until  he  has 
i-eceived  the  imposition  of  hands  from  bishops  inferior  to 
himself. 

THE   LAST   OSCITMENIOAL   COUNCIL. 

'Hie  last  (Ecumenical  Council  of  the  Chun^h  was  held  in 
Home,  1809-'7O,  and  was  the  first  c(m vened  since  the  famous 
CiHincil  of  Ti-ent,  held  in  IWf).  Pui'suant  to  the  mandatory 
lettei-s  issueil  by  Pojxj  Pius  IX.,  all  the  Christian  prelates  of 
tlie  world,  who  had  acc^^pt^nl  the  invitjiticm,  repaii*e<l  to  liome 
on  Dec.  2,  1800.  A  prepanitoiy  ass(»mbly  was  held  of  those 
pivlat*»s  who  had  n.»ach€*d  the  Eternal  C-ity,  Pope  Pius  i)re- 
sidin^  at  the  sessi(m.  A  Novena,  or  nine  <lays'  prayer,  was 
publicly  instituted  to  invoke  the  Divine  assistance  during 
tlie  (lelil>erations  of  the  Council.  At  dawn  of  day  on  the 
8th,  the  cannon  of  St.  Angelo  and  the  Ih^Hs  of  Ilcmie  an- 
nouncfnl  that  the  Vatican  Council  was  about  to  l>e  fDrmally 
o|w»nfMl.  The  left  trans(»pt  of  St.  Peter's  had  l>e(m  i)ai'titi(mtMl 
otr  to  s«Tve  jis  the  Council  Chamber,  ami  ihe  difrereiit  s«m»- 
tioiis  had  In^en  arraii<red  aiwl  riiriiish«M|  acrordiiii;  to  the  rank 
of  those  entillrd  to  a  i>la<*«'  in  tlie  assf^mbly.  About  0  a.m. 
th»*  iiivMM'ssioii  started  fioiii  the  \'atiea!i  Pahiee,  and  after 
fhf  Poi><»  and  a<-eoini)anyin^  inelat»'s  had  reaeht'd  the  places 
:i*^'<iiznf»d  to  tlieiu  the  Mass  of  th*'  llolv  CMiost  was  suiur  bv 
<':irdi!ial  Patrizzi.  Hishop  Fessler,  Srcrrtmy  of  thi'  Couneil, 
flM'li  ]>hie»Ml  the  book  of  the  (tosji^Is  on  w  drsk,  aft«*r  which 
Moiisiirjior  Passandli,  Arehbislioj>  of  h-oTiiiinu  ]»ie:ie!ied  the 
o|.«-!iiii:r  srriiioii.  The  <'n»<tornarv  act  of  hoinaire  was  th»*n 
!'»'iid«M»'d  to  the  Pop«».  and  aft«*r  soin«*  (h*votioiial  exereis«\s 
fhf  Coiineil  was  (hM-larcd  fonnally  o]M«nrd.  N<»  h»ss  than 
T'J.^  iir»*lat«»s  and  divini-s  a^*-ist<'d  at  t h»'  o] •♦'Imiilt  of  the  ( \)un- 
ril,  whirli  t»*nninat4*d  on  th«*  isth  of  .Iiil\,  iSTn,  when  .">:?<»  of 
th»*  !n»MnlM*i>*  ^:(ve  in  tht'ir  adhoion  to  th«'  DoL^nia  of  Infal- 
lihilitv. 

As  this  ecclesiastical  a<-t ion  has  since  Imm^h  tlie  subject  of 
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profound  consideration,  and  is  imi)erfectly  understood,  a 
literal  translation  of  the  Dogma,  as  promulgated  by  the 
Council,  is  submitted : 

"  And  since,  by  the  divine  right  of  apostolic  primacy,  the 
Roman  pontiff  is  placed  above  the  universal  Church,  we  fur- 
ther teach  and  declare  that  he  is  the  supreme  judge  of  the 
faithful,  and  that  in  all  causes  the  decision  of  which  belongs 
to  the  Church  recourse  may  be  had  to  his  tribunal :  and  that 
none  may  reopen  the  judgment  of  the  Apostolic  See,  the  au- 
thority of  which  is  greater  than  all  other ;  nor  can  any  law- 
fully review  its  judgment.  Wherefore,  they  err  from  the 
right  course  who  assert  that  it  is  lawful  to  appeal  from  the 
judgments  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  to  an  oecumenical  council, 
as  to  an  authority  higher  than  that  of  the  Roman  pontiff. 

"  Therefore,  faithfully  adhering  to  the  tradition  received 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  faith,  for  the  glory  of 
God  our  Saviour,  the  exaltation  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and 
the  salvation  of  Christian  people,  the  sacred  council  approv- 
ing, we  teach  and  define  that  it  is  a  dogma  divinely  revealed : 
That  the  Roman  pontiff,  when  he  speaks  ex  cathedra — ^that 
is,  when,  in  discharge  of  the  oflSice  of  pastor  and  doctor  of 
all  Christians,  by  viiijue  of  his  supreme  aix)stolic  author- 
ity, he  defines  a  doctrine  regarding  faith  or  morals  to  be  held 
by  the  universal  Church— by  the  divine  assistance  promised 
to  him  in  blessed  Peter,  is  possessed  of  that  infallibility  with 
which  the  divine  Redeemer  willed  that  his  Church  should 
be  endowed,  for  defining  doctrine  regarding  faith  or  morals ; 
and  that,  therefore,  such  definitions  of  the  Roman  pontiff 
are  irreformable  of  themselves,  and  not  from  the  consent  of 
the  Church." 

Among  those  Bishops  who  were  opposed  to  the  Dogma  of 
Infallibility,  fifty-five  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Pope  prior  to  its 
adoption,  announcing  that  their  minds  remained  unaltered, 
and  that  they  should  absent  themselves  from  the  session. 
Of  those  who  were  conspicuous  by  their  advocacy  of  the 
Dogma  may  be  mentioned  Archbishops  Deschamps,  of  Ma- 
lines  ;  Manning,  of  Westminster ;  Spaulding,  of  Baltimore ; 
and  Bishop  Martin,  of  Paderbom.    The  leaders  among  the 
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opponents  were :  Hefele,  afterward  Bisliop  of  Rottenburjf ; 
Sli'ussmeyer, of  Bosnia ;  Caixlinal  Kausrher.of  Vienna ;  Airli- 
bishop  Darljoy,  of  Francie ;  Dupanloup,  of  Orleana  ;  and  Ken- 
rick,  of  St.  Louis. 

'Hie  very  day  the  Pope  confirmed  the  deci-ee,  Napoleon  11 1, 
declared  war  against  Gerin;my,  and  on  September  2uth  tUc 
ICuliiULS  took  possession  of  the  city  of  Rome,  On  October 
2ircli  the  Pope  jn-orogued  the  Council,  and  it  has  not  yet  been 
reassembled. 

The  decree  had  scarcely  l>een  promulgated  when  Dr.  Pol- 
lender  prot^t«d  against  it  as  an  innovation,  lie  was  joined 
by  a  number  of  theologians,  in  Germany  and  Switzerland, 
who  formed  a  t!e])arate  communion  and  became  known  as 
"Old  Catholic*."  In  Hj-nods  held  subsequently  they  made 
many  alterations  in  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  in  I8S0 
it  was  estimate<l  that  their  adherents  did  not  exceetl  r)0,00(), 
The  leaders  were  all  exconunnnicat^d  from  the  Roman  com- 
munion. 


CHAPTER  XX. 
THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH. 
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The  Settlement  of  Maryland — Jesuit  Missionaries — Archbishop  Carroll  and 
his  Vast  Work— Introduction  of  Religious  Orders— The  Growth  of  the 
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THE  CHURCH  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

EVEN  in  the  territory  now  embraced  in  the  United  States 
this  ancient  Church  preceded  all  other  Chiistian  denom- 
inations. 

As  early  as  1521  Vasquez  de  Ayllon  commenced  a  settle- 
ment on  one  of  the  rivers  flowing  into  the  Chesapeake,  and 
the  Dominican  friars  who  attended  him  rehired  the  first  Cath- 
olic chapel  on  our  soil,  where  for  months  the  rites  of  the 
Church  were  offered ;  but  the  commander  died  and  the  set- 
tlement was  abandoned. 

The  exi)editions  of  Narvaez  and  De  Soto  had  clergymen 
with  them,  but  no  settlements  were  formed,  and  these  pioneer 
minist^ra  of  religion  perished  amid  the  hardships  of  the 
march.  Impelled  by  the  account  of  a  survivor  of  one  of  these 
ill-fated  expeditions,  the  Franciscan  Father  Mark,  of  Nice  in 
Italy,  penetrated  in  1539  to  New  Mexico.  Others  followed  and 
began  missions,  only  to  be  murdered  by  the  Indians.  In 
1695  the  Spaniards  occui)ied  the  country,  and  founded*  Santa 
P6.  The  Catholic  worship  wjis  established,  and  has  contin- 
ued almost  uninterruptedly  in  that  territory  for  nearly  three 
centuries.  In  an  outbreak  against  the  Spaniards,  at  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  many  of  the  missionaries  perished. 
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Some  Bominican  priests  wete  slain  in  Florida  in  1649  while 
trying  to  oonvert  the  natives ;  and  Tristan  de  Lnnai  in  1669^ 
had  a  Christian  shrine  at  Pensaoola.  When  St  Angnstine 
was  began,  in  1665,  a  Catholic  chapel  was  erected,  and  from 
that  time  tiie  services  of  the  Church  were  r^olarly  offered. 
At  St.  Helena;  on  Port  Boyal  Sound,  and  later  on  the  banks 
of  the  BappiJiannock,  there  were  Catholic  chapels  as  early 
as  1671.  For  many  years  St.  Augustine  had  its  Franciscan 
convent,  and  chapels  within  and  without  the  walls.  Missions 
were  established  among  the  Indian  tribes  by  the  Jesuits  and 
then  by  the  Franciscans,  and  the  Timuquans,  Apalaches,  and 
other  tribes  embraced  Christianity.  In  1699  Pensacola  was 
founded  and  a  Catholic  church  erected  there ;  but  the  Indian 
missions  were  finally  almost  extirpated  by  Carolina  and 
Georgia.  Many  devoted  missionaries  were  slain  amid  their 
pious  labors  to  regenerate  the  aborigines. 

Texas  was  settled  by  the  Sx)aniards,  and  a  town  grew  up  at 
San  Antonio,  with  church  and  convent,  while  missionaries 
planted  the  cross  among  the  Indian  tribes  from  the  Rio 
Grande  to  the  Sabine.  The  Catholic  Church  was*  the  only 
Christian  body  here  for  a  century  and  a  quarter. 

Upper  California  wjw  settle<l  alx)iit  the  time  of  our  Revo- 
lution, and  the  Franciscans  establisheil  a  series  of  Indian 
missions  whose  names  are  still  retained.  Tliey  were  finally 
destroyed  by  the  greed  of  th(?  Mexican  government,  just  be- 
fore our  conquest  of  the  country.  As  in  Florida,  the  Catho- 
lic Church  in  New  Mexico,  Texas,  and  California  luis  its  list 
of  missionaries  who  held  life  less  i)recious  than  the  cause  of 
Christ. 

North  of  our  territory  lie  Canada  and  Nova  Si*otia,  set- 
tled at  an  early  <lay  by  Catholic  France.  The  worship  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  wa.s  cvlebrateii  l)eneath  nide  tem];)orary 
structures  at  Boone  Island,  in  Maine,  and  8ul:)seqiiently  at 
Mount  Desei-t,  early  in  the  s<»vente<*nth  century.  The  very 
year  the  Pilgrim  Fathei-s  land^l  at  PhTuouth  Rock  a  Fran- 
cLsttin  priest  in  sandalhvl  Un^t  crossed  the  Niagara  River  fiT)m 
Cana^la,  and  pnnichfnl  Clirist,  and  him  crucifiwl,  to  the  Indi- 
ans of  Western  New  York.    A  few  years  later  two  Jesuitg 
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met  the  Chippewas  at  Sault  St.  Mary's,  by  the  outlet  of  the 
most  remote  of  the  Western  Lakes,  and  one  of  them,  the 
gentle  yet  intrepid  Father  Jogues,  returned  to  die  by  the 
tomahawk,  while  endeavoring  to  imbue  the  minds  of  the 
Mohawks  with  the  sweet  spirit  of  Christ.  In  the  latter  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century  there  were  Catholic  chapels  on 
the  Kennebec  and  coast  of  Maine,  fi^om  the  Mohawk  to  the 
Niagara,  at  Mackinaw,  Sault  St.  Mary's,  Green  Bay,  and 
Kaskaslda.  Early  in  the  last  century  Detroit  had  a  church. 
Kiiskaskia,  Cahokia,  and  \^incennes  were  the  next  seats  of 
Catholicity.  At  the  South,  New  Orleans  and  Mobile  were 
founded  and  Catholic  chiudies  were  established,  Capuchins 
laboring  in  the  settlements,  and  Jesuits  and  missionary 
priests  among  the  Indian  tribes.  The  Ursuline  Nuns  at 
New  Orleans  began  to  labor  as  teachers  and  nurses.  These 
churches  and  institutions,  from  Maine  to  Louisiana,  were 
subject  to  the  bishops  of  Quebec. 

In  the  English  colonies  Catholicity  began  its  life  in  Mary- 
land coeval  with  the  settlement,  two  Jesuit  priests  having 
fonned  part  of  the  first  body  of  colonists,  taking  up  lands 
and  brino'injjr  over  men  to  cultivate  them.  Bv  the  leader  of 
this  mission,  Father  Andiew  White,  Catholic  worship  was 
lii'st  offered  on  St.  Clement's  Isle,  in  the  Potomac,  on  the 
25thof  March,  1034. 

This  was  a  most  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
Church  and  of  the  United  States  as  well.  The  events  of 
those  days,  from  which  such  glorious  results  have  since  been 
obtained,  possess  an  enduring  interest  and  cannot  be  too  fre- 
quently considered  by  every  patriotic  and  (Christian  citizen. 
Lord  Baltimore  lia\ing  received  from  Charles  1.  the  charter 
of  Maryland,  hastened  to  can*y  into  effect  the  plan  of  colon- 
izing the  new  provin(;e,  of  which  he  appointed  his  brother, 
Leonard  Calvert,  to  be  Governor.  The  first  body  of  immi- 
grants, consisting  of  about  200  gentlemen  of  considerable 
rank  and  foriune,  chiefly  of  the  Roman  Catholic  i>ei'suasion, 
with  a  number  of  inferior  adherents,  sailed  from  England, 
under  the  command  of  Calvert,  in  November,  1632,  and  aft^r 
^  prosi)erous  voyage  landed  in  Maryland,  ne?ir  the  mouth  of 
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the  Potcnnai^  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  year.  The 
Governor,  as  soon  as  he  landed,  erected  a  cross  on  the  shore, 
and  took  possession  of  the  country  both  for  our  Saidour  and 
for  the  king  of  England.  Aware  that  the  first  settlers  of 
Yiiginia  had  given  umbrage  to  the  Indians  by  occupying 
their  territory  without  gaining  their  permission,  he  deteiv 
mined  to  imitete  the  wiser  policy  that  had  been  pursued  by 
the  colonists  of  New  England,  and  to  unite  the  new  with  the 
ancient  race  of  inhabitants  by  the  reciprocal  ties  of  equity 
and  good-will.  The  Indian  chief  to  whom  he  submitted  his 
pro])osition  of  occupying  a  portion  of  the  country,  received 
it  at  first  with  sullen  indifference.  His  only  answer  was  that 
he  would  neither  bid  the  English  go  nor  would  he  bid  them 
stay ;  but  that  he  left  them  to  their  own  discretion.  The 
liberality  and  courtesy  of  the  Governor's  d^neanor  succeeded 
at  length  in  conciliating  his  regard,  and  so  effectively,  that 
lie  not  only  promised  a  friendly  league  between  the  colonists 
and  his  own  people,  but  persuaded  the  neighboring  tribes  to 
accede  to  the  treaty.  Having  purchased  the  rights  from  the 
aborigines  at  a  price  which  gave  them  satisfaction,  the  colon- 
ists obtained  x>os.sessi()n  of  a  considerable  district,  including 
an  Indian  town,  wliich  tliey  prooetnled  immediately  to  occupy, 
and  to  whirh  tlu\v  pive  the  name  of  St.  diary's. 

Tlie  tidings  of  tliis  safe*  and  comfortable  establishment  in 
the  provin<*e,  concMirring  with  the  uneasiness  ex})erienced  by 
the  Woman  Catholics  in  England,  induced  considerable  num- 
bers of  the  professoi-s  of  this  faith  to  follow  the  original  im- 
migrants to  ^[arylan(l,  and  no  efforts  of  wisdom  or  generosity 
were  sjiared  by  liord  Baltimore  to  facilitate  the  ]X)pulation, 
and  pnimote  the  hapjaness  of  the  colony.  The  tninsiwrta- 
tion  of  iK*ople  and  of  ntx*t^sary  stoi-es  and  provisions  during 
the  first  two  years  cost  him  ui)wards  of  £40,000.  To  every 
settler  he  assigned  fifty  acn»s  of  land  in  absolute  fee  ;  and 
with  a  libendity  unparalleled  in  those  days  he  united  a  gen- 
eral establishment  of  (.'hristianitv  jls  the  common  law  of  the 
hind,  with  an  a1»s()lut<*  **x(lusi(>n  of  the  )K)liticul  preilomi- 
nance  or  suiH^riority  of  any  one  particular  sect  or  denomina- 
tion of  Christians.     By  the  enactment  of  a  memorable  "Act 
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Concerning  Religion,"  by  the  Assembly  of  the  province,  then 
composed  chiefly  of  Roman  Catholics,  the  Catholic  planters 
of  Maryland  won  for  their  adopted  conntry  the  distinguished 
praise  of  being  the  first  of  the  American  States  in  which 
toleration  was  established  by  law. 

It  was  thus  that  Maryland  was  founded  on  the  broad  prin- 
ciples of  religious  freedom,  and  Puritans  expelled  from  Vir- 
ginia found  shelter  there.  During  the  i)eriod  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, however,  they  overthrew  the  authority  of  Lord 
Baltimore  and  passed  severe  penal  laws  against  the  Catholics, 
sending  all  the  priests  as  prisoners  to  England.  In  a  few 
years  they  returned  and  resumed  their  labors  under  great 
disadvantages.  Though  a  law  of  toleration  was  passed  in 
1649,  it  was  of  brief  duration.  •  In  1654  Catholics  were  de- 
prived of  civil  rights,  and,  though  there  was  a  lull  during 
the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II. ,  the  storm  broke  out 
with  renewed  fury  on  the  accession  of  William  III.  The 
Catholic  worship  was  forbidden  by  law,  and  could  be  offered 
only  in  secrecy ;  Catholics  were  loaded  with  double  taxes,  and 
deprived  of  all  power  of .  voting  or  bearing  arms.  Yet  most 
of  the  Catholics  persevered,  the  Jesuits  and  Franciscans  hav- 
ing chapels  in  houses  which  were  attended  by  the  people. 
A  school  was  even  established  where  boys  were  fitted  for  a 
college  training  in  Europe. 

Between  the  years  1634  and  1687,  Catholic  missionaries 
had  already  traversed  that  vast  region  lying  between  the 
heights  of  Montreal,  Quebec,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi ;  the  greater  portion  of  which  is  now  known  as  the 
United  States.  Within  tliirteen  years  the  wilderness  of  the 
Hurons  was  visited  by  sixty  missionaiies,  chiefly  Jesuits. 
One  of  their  number,  Claude  AUonez,  discovered  the  south- 
em  shores  of  Ijake  Superior ;  another,  the  gentle  Marquette, 
walked  from  Green  Bay,  follomng  the  course  of  the  Wis- 
consin, embarked  with  his  beloved  companion  and  fellow- 
missionary,  Joliet,  upon  the  Mississippi,  and  discovered  the 
mouth  of  the  impetuous  Missouri.  A  third,  the  fearless 
Menan,  settled  in  the  very  heart  of  the  dreaded  Mohawk 
country.    The  Onondagas,  the  Oneidas,  and  the  Senecas  wel- 
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oomed  the  missionaries,  and  lent  an  attentive  ear  to  the  tid- 
ings of  the  gospel  of  peaca  When  it  is  considered  that 
these  missionaries  were  established  in  the  midst  of  continual 
dangers  and  life- wasting  hardships,  that  many  of  the  Jesnit 
fathers  sealed  with  their  blood  the  troth  of  the  doctrines 
they  preached,  the  sincerity  of  their  love  for  those  indomit- 
able sons  of  the  American  forest,  no  one  can  be  surprised  at 
the  eloquent  encomiums  that  have  been  passed  ui)on  their 
dauntless  courage  and  their  more  than  human  charity  and 
seaL 

During  the  control  of  James  as  Duke  and  King  over  New 
Tork,  liberty  of  conscience  prevailed  and  Catholics  began  to 
settle  there.  Several  clergymen  of  that  faith  came  over,  and 
the  settlers  who  adhered  to  it  were  thus  enabled  to  enjoy  the 
consolations  of  religion.  A  Latin  school  was  also  oi)ened, 
the  first  one  in  the  colony.  Leisler,  on  the  fall  of  James, 
drove  nearly  all  Catholics  out  of  the  colony. 

When  Pennsylvania  began  to  be  settled  under  the  liberal 
ix)licy  of  Penn,  Catholics  gradually  entered,  and  as  the  Ger- 
man immigration  began,  a  considerable  number  adhered  to 
the  faith  planted  in  their  fatherland  by  St.  Boniface.  As 
early  as  1708  the  Mjlss  was  re^ilarly  offered  in  Philadelphia, 
and  after  a  time  St.  Joseph's  church,  on  Willing's  Alley, 
was  Ixjpiin.  A  churcli  was  erected  at  an  early  period  at 
Lancaster,  and  there  were  mission-houses  at  Conewago  and 
Goshenhoppen. 

In  other  colonies  there  were  a  few  scattered  Catholics,  but 
nowhere  in  numbers  sufficient  to  establish  a  church.  The 
AcadiaiLs,  carrifKl  off  by  the  British  government  from  Nova 
Scotia  in  1755  and  scattered  on  the  coast,  were  Catholics,  but 
only  at  Baltimore  <lid  they  find  a  welcome.  There  they 
founded  the  first  Catholic  church,  and  were  attended  by  a 
priest. 

The  Catholics  in  the  British  colonies  were  subject  to  a 
bishop  in  England,  known  as  the  Vicar-Apostolic  of  the 
London  District. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  there  was  a  strong 
feeling  against  the  adherents  of  the  Church  of  Borne.  Oat]i> 
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olics,  however,  without  exception,  rallied  to  the  cause  of 
freedom.  The  Catholic  Indians  in  Maine,  under  their  chief, 
Orono,  took  up  the  cause  of  the  colonies ;  the  St.  Regis  In- 
dians, on  the  New  York  border,  did  the  same ;  and  the 
French  settlers  in  Illinois,  with  the  Indians  around  them, 
joined  Major  Clarke  and  gained  the  West  for  the  United 
States. 

The  Continental  Congress  and  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion had  Catholic  members,  who  were  honored  by  all. 

After  the  close  of  the  Revolution  the  Catholics  in  the 
United  States  could  no  longer  be  subject  to  the  London  vi- 
car-apostolic. Some  desired  a  bishop ;  others  thought  that 
the  time  had  not  yet  come.  Pope  Pius  VI.,  in  1784,  ap- 
pointed as  prefect-apostolic  the  Rev.  John  Carroll,  a  Mary- 
land patriot-priest,  who  had,  at  the  desire  of  Congress,  gone 
to  Canada  during  the  Revolution  to  try  and  win  over  the  in- 
habitants of  that  province.  The  patriotism  of  this  distin- 
guished clergyman  was  as  decided  as  his  piety.  One  who 
knew  him  said :  "  He  loved  Republicanism,  and  so  far  pre- 
ferred his  own  country,  that  if  ever  he  could  be  excited  to 
impatience,  or  irritated,  nothing  would  have  that  effect  more 
certainly,  than  the  expression  of  the  slightest  preference,  by 
any  American  friend,  for  foreign  institutions  or  measures." 
It  was  in  the  year  1776  that  he  accompanied  Dr.  Franklin, 
Samuel  Chase,  and  that  other  and  illustrious  Catholic^ 
Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrollton,  on  the  political  mission  to 
Canada. 

The  new  prefect  set  to  work  to  ascertain  what  scattered 
Catholics  there  were  in  the  country.  More  were  found  in 
all  parts  than  had  been  anticipated.  The  priests  in  Penn- 
sylvania had  before  the  war  visited  Catholics  at  the  iron 
works  and  at  Macopin  in  New  Jersey,  and  the  Rev.  P.  Steen- 
meier  (Farmer),  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  and  a  distin- 
guished mathematician,  quietly  visited  New  York  and  gath- 
ered a  little  congregation. 

These  flocks  had  now  increased.  There  were  a  few  Catho- 
lics even  in  Boston,  at  i)oint8  on  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk, 
near  Pittsburgh^  and  in  Kentucky.    Other  priests  came  over 
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from  Europe,  and  these  scattered  bodies  began  to  organize 
and  assemble  for  worship.  The  total  number  of  Catholics 
in  the  United  States  at  this  time  conld  not  have  been  mnch 
under  forty  thousand,  inclnding  the  French  and  Indians. 

The  reports  of  Very  Rev.  Mr.  Carroll  to  the  Pope  satisfied 
him  that  a  bishop  was  needed,  and  he  left  to  the  clergy  in 
the  country  the  nomination  of  a  suitable  candidate  and  the 
selection  of  his  See.  The  choice  fell  on  Dr.  Carroll,  who  was 
appointed  Bishop  of  Baltimore  November  6, 1789,  and  his 
diocese  embraced  the  whole  United  States. 

Bishop  Carroll  proceeded  to  England,  and  was  consecrated 
in  the  chapel  of  Lulworth  Castle,  August  15,  1700.  The 
founder  of  the  American  hierarchy  is  a  grand  figure  worthy 
of  his  time.  His  wisdom,  learning,  ability,  and  moderation 
were  all  required  to  build  up  the  Church.  Soon  after  his  re- 
turn to  the  United  States  the  Revolution  in  France  drove 
into  exile  many  worthy  and  learned  priests,  not  a  few  of 
whom  came  to  America,  and  aided  Bishop  Carroll  in  his 
work.  Churches  were  begun  or  completed  at  Boston,  New 
York,  Albany,  Charleston,  Qreensburg,  and  other  points. 
Carmelite  nuns  came  to  found  a  convent  of  their  order  in 
Maryland ;  the  Suli)itian8  established  a  seminary  in  Balti- 
nion» :  a  c^ollepe  was  l)egiin  at  Georgetown,  soon  followed  by 
i)np  at  Eniniittsburg. 

In  ITiM  Bishop  (Jan^oll  gathered  t\v(»nty  priests  in  a  synod 
at  IJaltinions  and  rules  were  adopte<l  suited  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  situation;  but  the  duties  of  bishop  wei'e  too 
hi-iivv  for  one  man.  The  Rev.  lieonanl  Neale  was  appointed 
his  coadjutor,  and  eons<M'niti»d  bishop  in  18(M). 

This  was,  however,  but  a  tenii)oniry  relief,  and  in  1808 
bishojis  w«»r4'a])iM)i?it4Ml  for  Boston,  Philadel])hia,  New  York, 
and  Banistown,  Kv.  At  this  time  his  dicK^t^se  cimtained 
sixty-ei^ht  ]»riests  and  eighty  ehurc*h(»s.  Bisho]>  (Jheverus, 
api)ointed  Bisho[)  of  Boston,  a  man  of  zeal,  charity,  and  gen- 
tlpn#»ss,  had  all  New  Kngland  as  his  dioces^%  and  won  the 
afff*ction  of  i)ersons  of  every  rree^l.  The  Bishop  of  New 
York  died  at  Naples,  and  his  dioc<»se  languished,  and  many 
important  work«,  a  college,  and  a  convent-academy  were 
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abandoned.  Bishop  Egan,  of  Philadelphia,  had  as  his  dio- 
cese the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  part  of  New  Jersey.  He 
met  with  difficulties  in  Philadelphia,  which  increased  under 
his  successor,  and  were  detrimental  to  all  real  religious  life ; 
but  in  other  parts  of  the  diocese  religion  progressed.  The 
diocese  of  Bardstown  embraced  Kentucky,  with  Ohio  and 
all  the  Northwest.  Here  much  was  to  be  done ;  but  the 
saintly  Plaget,  with  coadjutors  like  Nerinckx,  Badin,  Rich- 
ard, Salmon,  and  the  English  Dominicans,  soon  revived  re- 
ligion in  places  where  it  seemed  dying  out. 

The  division  of  the  vast  diocese  and  the  establishment  of 
new  Sees  were  made  at  a  most  fortunate  time.  The  cause 
of  religion  was  spreading  rapidly  in  all  directions.  Orders 
were  springing  up  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  increasing  Cath- 
olic population.  Miss  Teresa  Lalor  founded  a  monastery  of 
Visitation  Nuns ;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Seton,  a  convert  of  one  of 
the  best  New  York  families,  established  a  community  of  Sis- 
ters of  Charity,  based  on  those  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  in 
France ;  Poor  Clares  and  Ursulines  came  over  from  Europe ; 
the  Dominican  Fathers  revived  their  Order  in  Kentucky ; 
monks  of  La  Trappe  established  a  monastery  of  their  severe 
rule  in  the  West ;  the  Rev.  John  Du  Bois,  subsequently 
Bishop  of  New  York,  laid  the  foundation  of  Mount  St. 
Mary's  College,  at  Emmittsburg,  Md.,  which  has  continued 
to  combine  a  theological  seminary  and  a  college,  and  has  be- 
stowed on  America  some  of  its  most  zealous  priests  and  most 
educated  and  devoted  laity. 

The  United  States  were  then  bounded  by  the  Mississippi. 
Louisiana,  which  embraced  the  country  west  of  that  river, 
had,  at  the  request  of  the  Spanish  government,,  been  formed 
into  a  diocese  by  Pope  Pius  VI.,  who  in  1793  appointed  a 
learned  and  charitable  Cuban,  Rev.  Dr.  Peiialver,  Bishop  of 
Louisiana.  When  Louisiana  was  ceded  to  the  United  States, 
in  1803,  the  bishopric  was  vacant,  and  the  administration  of 
the  Church  in  that  vast  province  was  also  confided  to  Bishop 
Carroll.  The  Church  there  was  in  a  peculiar  condition,  or- 
ganized originally  under  the  Spanish  system,  but  long  neg- 
lected.   Great  troubles  ensued ;  but  the  elevation  of  Rt.  Rev. 
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William  L.  Dnbonrg  to  the  episcopate,  and  the  establishing 
of  Sees  at  New  Orleans  and  St.  Louis,  gave  a  new  impnlse  to 
reli^on.  On  December  3, 1816,  the  venerable  patriarch  of 
the  Chnrch  in  the  United  States  expired  at  the  age  of  eighty. 
He  had  wisely  guided  the  policy  of  the  Church  so  as  to  in- 
sure the  complete  adoption  of  the  canonical  system,  else- 
where in  use,  without  exciting  prejudice  beyond  the  fold,  or 
alienating  from  the  faith  those  who  had  caught  too  much  of 
the  uncatholic  ideas  amid  which  they  lived. 

The  rapidly  increasing  emigration  after  the  fall  of  NajK)- 
leon  added  greatly  to  the  number  of  Catholics,  and  priests 
were  called  for  at  many  points.  The  first  effort  of  the  Cath- 
olic priest  is  to  erect  a  church  or  churches  in  the  district 
assigned  to  him,  and  in  time  to  add  schools.  As  a  diocese 
is  formed  the  bishop  aids  his  clergy  in  this  work,  and  en- 
deavors to  establish  seminaries  for  young  ladies,  orphan  asy- 
lums, hospitals  under  the  care  of  Sisters  belonging  to  some 
religious  order  fitted  to  the  work,  and  colleges,  high-schools, 
and  a  theological  seminary.  The  religious  orders  of  men 
come  as  auxiliaries  to  the  secular  clergy,  and  conduct  many 
of  the  colleges.  Each  diocese  thus  becomes  a  centre  of  such 
institutions.  The  rapid  inci-ease  of  Gatliolics,  and  their  com- 
parative poverty,  have  made  this  work  difficult  and  onerous ; 
aud  aid  has  l)een  derived  from  organizjitions  like  the  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith  in  France,  which 
was  organized  originally  to  aid  the  struggling  churdies  in 
America. 

The  original  dioceses,  with  the  gro\^i;li  of  the  country,  soon 
required  division.  Out  of  that  of  Baltimore  have  giown  that 
of  Richmond  (1821),  Charleston  (1820),  Savannah  (1850), 
Wheeling  (la^O),  and  Wilmington  (1808),  and  North  Caro- 
lina has  been  formed  into  a  vicariate.  The  original  diocese 
of  Philadelphia  has  been  divided  into  those  of  Philadeli)hia, 
Scranton  (1868),  Harrisburg  (1868),  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny 
(1843-76),  and  Erie  (1853).  The  diocese  of  Newark,  formed 
to  embrace  New  Jenw^y  (1853),  has  had  Trentcm  w*t  off  from 
it  (1881).  New  York  contains  the  dioceses  of  New  York, 
Albany  (1847),  Brooklyn  (1863),  Buffalo  (1847),  Rochester 
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(1868),  Ogdensburg  (1872).  Besides  the  See  of  Boston,  there 
are  in  New  England  Sees  at  Portland  (1855),  Manchester 
(1884),  Burlington  (1853),  Springfield  (1870),  Providence  (1872), 
and  Hartford  (1844).  In  the  West,  Kentucky  has  bishops  at 
Louisville  and  Covington  (1853) ;  Ohio  an  archbishop  at  Cin- 
cinnati (1822),  and  bishops  at  Cleveland  (1847)  and  Columbus 
(1868) ;  Indiana  comprises  two  dioceses,  Vincennes  (1834) 
and  Port  Wayne  (1857) ;  Michigan,  those  of  Detroit  (1832), 
Grand  Rapids  (1882),  and  Marquette  (1857) ;  Illinois  has  an 
archbishop  at  Chicago  (1844),  and  bishops  at  Alton  (1867) 
and  Peoria  (1877) ;  Wisconsin  an  archbishop  at  Milwaukee 
(1844),  and  bishops  at  Lacrosse  and  Green  Bay  (1868) ;  in 
Missouri  there  is  an  archbishop  at  St.  Louis,  and  bishop  at 
Kansas  City  and  St.  Joseph  (1868-80) ;  in  Arkansas  a  bishop 
at  Little  Rock  (1843) ;  bishops  in  Iowa  at  Dubuque  (1837) 
and  Davenport  (1881) ;  in  Minnesota  at  St.  Paul  (1850)  and 
St.  Cloud  (1875) ;  in  Kansas  at  Leavenworth  (1877) ;  in 
Nebraska  at  Omaha  (1885) ;  Montana  at  Helena  (1884) ;  Idaho, 
Dakota,  and  Colorado  are  vicariates-apostolic,  each  under  a 
bishop.  In  the  South  there  is  an  an^hbishop  at  New  Orleans ; 
bishops  at  Nashville  (1837),  at  Natchitoches  (1853),  Natchez 
(1837),  Mobile  (1824),  St.  Augustine  (1870) ;  Texas  has  bish- 
ops at  Galveston  (1847)  and  San  Antonio  (1874),  and  a  vicariate- 
apostolic  on  the  Rio  Gmnde.  Ancient  New  Mexico  has  its 
archbishop  at  Santa  Fe  (1850) ;  Arizona  a  vicar-apostolic. 
California  has  an  archbishop  at  San  Francisco  (1853),  and 
bishops  at  Grass  Valley  (1868)  and  Monterey  (1850).  Oregon 
has  its  archbishop  (1846) ;  Washington  Territory  a  bishop 
(1853),  and  Indian  Territory  a  prefect-apostolic. 

The  diocese  of  an  archbishop,  and  those  of  his  suffragans, 
form  a  province.  In  each  province,  from  time  to  time.  Pro- 
vincial Councils  are  held,  in  which  the  archbishop  presides 
and  his  suffragans  take  part,  ^vith  their  theologians  and  the 
heads  of  the  religious  orders.  In  these  assemblies  decrees 
are  adopted  for  the  better  government  of  the  Church  in  the 
province.  The  first  council  was  that  of  Baltimore  in  1829, 
held  by  Archbishop  Whitfield.  A  number  of  councils  were 
subsequently  held  there;  and  when  other  archbishoprics 
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were  erected,  councils  were  held  at  New  York,  Cincinnati, 
New  Orleans,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco,  and  in 
Oregon.  Besides  these  there  have  been  three  Plenary  Coun- 
cils, imposing  assemblages,  held  at  Baltimore,  attended  by 
all  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  the  country. 

In  the  fall  of  1883,  Archbishop  Gibbons,  of  Baltimore,  and 
other  leading  Catholic  prelates,  were  summoned  to  Rome  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  the  aflFairs  of  the 
Church  in  America.  Tlie  result  of  that  conference  was  the 
convoking  of  the  third  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore.  At 
first  the  Pope  was  disposed  to  appoint  an  eminent  Italian 
clergyman  to  represent  him  at  the  Council,  but  ui)on  fuither 
advising  with  the  American  Archbishops  this  idea  was  aban- 
doned, and  Archbishop  Gibbons  was  appointed  Apostolic 
Delegate  and  President  of  the  Council.  The  Council  was 
opened  November  9, 1884,  and  continued  its  sessions  until 
December  7th.  There  were  present  fourteen  archbishops, 
sixty  bishops,  one  prefect-ai)ostolic  from  the  United  States, 
with  five  visiting  bishops  from  other  countries,  and  thiity 
abbots  or  superiors  of  religious  ordei*s.  The  decrees  adopted 
were  formally  certified,  and  then  forwarded  to  Rome  for  aj)- 
proval.  They  were  returned  in  1880,  and  then  became 
operative.  About  the  same  tiiiu*  Arrhbishop  Gibbons  was 
created  a  Cardinal  i)riest. 

The  wonderful  ^-owth  of  th(»  Catliolie  Church  has  not 
lK*en  without  oi)iK)siti()n.  Many  saw  in  it  a  danp'r  to  re- 
]Mil)liean  institutions,  and  violence  has  not  lun^n  confined 
merely  to  words  or  publications.  Catholic  institutions  and 
chun*lu*s  have  been  destroyed  bv  mobs. 

To  advocate  and  defend  their  doctrines  and  ])olity  the 
Catholi<'s  have  a  (juarterly  review,  several  ?nonthlies,  and  a 
hir^  nunilM»r  of  weekly  ]>apers  in  Kn<^lish,  (ierinan,  Fn^ich, 
and  Spanish.  Their  j)ublishinLC  houses  issue  in  ^n-eat  nuni- 
Ihts  Bil)les,  Tt»stanients,  Praver-])ooks,  doctrinal  and  <*ontro- 
versial  as  well  as  devotional  works,  and  books  of  a  liirhter 
cliaracter  chief! v  for  tin*  vounir. 

Tlie  Catholic  body  is  conijKKsed  of  the  descendants  of  tin* 
colonial  s#*ttlersand  more  rec»'nt  iinmiirrants  and  their  off- 
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spring,  with  members  joining  them  from  other  religious 
bodies ;  but  they  have  no  missionary  societies  and  no  direct 
machinery  for  extending  their  doctrines  among  those  unac- 
quainted with  it.  Many  of  its  prominent  men  have,  how- 
ever, been  converts — Archbishops  Whitfield,  Eccleston,  Bay- 
ley,  Wood ;  Bishops  Tyler,  Wadhams,  Young,  Gilmour, 
Rosecrans,  Orestes  A.  Brownson,  the  philosopher;,  Halde- 
man,  the  philologist ;  Dr.  L.  Silliman  Ives,  formerly  bishop 
in  the  Protestant  Ej^iscopal  Church ;  Father  Hecker,  founder 
of  the  Paulists ;  Mother  Seton,  founder  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity. 

Among  other  distinguished  men  of  the  Catholic  body 
must  be  named  Cardinal  McCloskey,  the  first  American 
member  of  the  Sacred  College ;  Archbishop  Hughes ;  Arch- 
bishop Kenrick,  of  Baltimore,  a  great  theologian  and  Bibli- 
cal scholar ;  Bishop  England,  of  Charleston ;  Bishop  Baraga, 
Father  De  Smet ;  the  Abbe  Rouquette  and  Rev.  A.  J.  Ryan, 
gifted  poets ;  Bishop  Dubois,  founder  of  Mount  St.  Mary's ; 
Bishop  Brute,  of  Vincennes  ;  Carroll  of  Carrollton,  Commo- 
dore Barry,  and  Prince  Gallitzin. 

Religious  orders  are  numerous ;  the  ancient  Benedictine 
and  Cistercian  monks ;  the  Franciscan,  Dominican,  Carmel- 
ite, and  Augustinian  friars ;  Jesuits,  Redemptorists,  Servites, 
Oblates ;  Priests  of  the  Holy  Cross,  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  of 
the  ResuiTection  ;  Sulpicians,  Brothers  of  the  Christian 
Schools,  Brothers  of  Mary;  Xaverian,  Alexian,  and  Fran- 
ciscan Brothers;  Benedictine,  Carmelite,  Ursuline,  Visita- 
tion, Dominican  nuns ;  Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart ;  Sisters 
of  Charity,  of  Mercy,  and  many  others. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1885  the  Catholic  Church  in  the 
United  States  comprised  12  archbishops,  62  bishops,  7,296 
priests  ;  more  than  1,600  young  men  studying  for  the  priest- 
hood ;  6,755  churches,  some  of  them,  like  the  cathedrals  of 
Nevr  York  and  Philadelphia,  magnificent  structures  ;  nearly 
3,000  chai)els  and  stations,  36  ecclesiastical  seminaries,  86 
colleges,  618  academies  for  young  ladies,  2,621  parochial 
schools  with  500,000  pupils,  449  asylums  and  hospitals,  and 
nearly  eight  million  adherents.  • 
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THE   SKI-AlfATION    OF    TlIK    ORKEK    FROM    TUE    LATIN 
CUVllCll. 

THE  Greek  Church  may  be  considered,  in  regard  Ui  ila 
antiquity,  as  rofvnl  with  the  Roman  or  Latin  Church  ; 
and  for  the  first  mglit  rcntunee,  the  two  chuwihes  were 
8i«imitnt4>il,  not  only  in  I'egEird  to  the  peculiar  doctrines  of 
th*>ir  faith,  hut  also  to  their  acknowledgment  of  the  suprem- 
ary  of  lh''  Rnniaii  iKHiliff.  The  Nchi.sin  of  tlicse  two  cliuii-h- 
»w  i^  :i  Tii">.|  r[ii'trinr:ililH  .-piu'd  in  i><*rlt'si;isTif';il  Iilst^iry.  as  it 
tijfiua  Llta  iiii^.-il  dh^liii^uLiiihif^  picLuit:  uf  tho  twu  fctli^iuua 
at  the  present  day.  TTie  members  of  the  Greek  or  Extern 
Church,  as  contra-distinguished  to  the  Roman  or  Western 
Church,  are  to  be  found  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  and  are  subdivided  into  ttiree  distinct  classes :  First, 
those  who  agree  on  all  points  of  worship  and  doctrine  with 
the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  reject  the  supremacy 
of  the  Roman  pontiff;  second,  those  who  adopt  the  doc- 
trines and  ceremonies  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  are  entirely 
independent  of  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  ;  and  third, 
those  who  are  still  subject  to  the  See  of  Borne,  though  not 
oonfonning  in  all  points  to  the  worsliip  of  that  Church. 
The  Greek  Church  is  conmdered  as  a  separation  from  the 
(SIV) 
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Latin.  In  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  the  controversy 
relating  to  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (which  had 
been  started  in  the  sixth  century),  became  a  point  of  great 
importance,  on  account  of  the  jealousy  and  ambition  which 
at  that  time  were  blended  with  it.  Photius,  the  Patriarch 
of  Jerusalem,  having  been  advanced  to  that  See  in  the  room 
of  Ignatius,  whom  he  procured  to  be  deposed,  was  solemnly 
excommunicated  by  Pope  Nicholas,  in  a  council  held  at 
Rome,  and  his  ordination  declared  null  and  void.  The  Greek 
emperor  resented  this  conduct  of  the  Pope,  who  defended 
himself  with  great  spirit  and  resolution.  Photius,  in  his 
turn,  convened  what  he  called  an  (Ecunaenical  Council,  in 
which  he  pronounced  sentence  of  excommunication  and  de- 
position against  the  Pope,  and  got  it  subscribed  by  twenty- 
one  bishops  and  others,  amounting  in  number  to  a  thousand. 
This  occasioned  a  wide  breach  between  the  Sees  of  Rome 
and  Constantinople.  However,  the  death  of  the  Emi)eror 
Michael,  and  the  deposition  of  Photius  subsequent  there- 
upon, seem  to  have  restored  peace ;  for  the  Emperor  Basil 
held  a  council  at  Constantinople,  in  the  year  869,  in  which 
entii'e  satisfaction  was  given  to  Pope  Adrian.  But  the 
schism  wa.s  only  smothered  and  suppressed  for  a  while. 
The  Gieek  Church  had  several  complaints  against  the  Latin  ; 
particnlai'ly  it  was  thought  a  great  hardship  for  the  Greeks 
to  subscribe  to  the  definition  of  a  council  according  to  the 
Roman  form,  i)rescribed  by  the  Pope,  since  it  made  the 
church  of  Constantinople  dependent  on  that  of  Rome,  and 
set  the  Pope  above  an  (Ecumenical  Council.  But,  above  all, 
the  ceremonials  of  the  Roman  court  occasioned  the  Greeks 
much  distaste;  and,  as  their  deportment  was  regarded  as 
disrespectful  to  his  Imperial  Majesty,  it  entirely  alienated 
the  aflFections  of  the  Emperor  Basil.  Towards  the  middle  of 
the  eleventh  century,  Michael  Cerularius,  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, opposed  the  Latins  with  respect  to  their  making 
use  of  unleavened  bread  in  the  eucharist,  their  observation 
of  the  Sabbath,  and  fasting  on  Saturdays,  charging  them 
with  living  in  communion  with  the  Jews.  To  this  Pope 
Leo  IX.  replied ;  and  in  his  apology  f  pr  tke  LatinB^  declaim- 
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ed  very  warmly  against  the  doctrines  of  the  Greeks,  and 
interposed,  at  the  same  time,  the  authority  of  his  See.  He 
likewise,  by  his  legates,  excommunicated  the  Patriarch  in 
the  church  of  Santa  Sophia-  From  that  time,  the  animos- 
ity of  the  Greeks  to  the  Latins,  and  of  the  Latins  to  the 
Greeks,  became  insuperable,  insomuch  that  they  have  con- 
tinued ever  since  separated  from  each  other's  communion. 

As  the  numerous  sects  which  are  now  subsisting  in  the 
Levant  are  of  Greek  origin,  and  as  their  principles  and  cere- 
monies, except  in  some  few  particular  points,  are  nearly  the 
same,  it  will  be  necessary  to  treat  on  the  religion  of  the 
Greeks,  properly  so  called,  before  we  describe  the  different 
branches  that  have  issued  from  it. 

The  Greek  Church  was  not  formerly  so  extensive  as  it  has 
been  since  the  emperors  of  the  East  thought  proper  to  lessen 
or  reduce  the  other  patriarchates,  in  order  to  elevate  that  of 
Constantinople.  The  Greek  Church  under  the  Turkish  do- 
minion preserves  almost  entirely  its  ancient  organization.  It 
is  now  governed  by  the  Patriarchs  of  Constantinople,  Alex- 
andria, Antioch,  and  Jerusalem,  of  whom  the  first,  as  the 
(P^cumenic  Patriarch,  presides  over  tlu»  gonentl  synods  of 
(\)nstantinoi)le,  which  are  r()m])Osed  of  the  above-mentioned 
IKitriiirclis,  several  metropolitans,  and  l)isho])s,  as  well  as 
twelve  eminent  (Inn^k  laymen.  H(»  exerris(\s  a  sui)reme 
t*rel(*siastiral  authorrty  over  all  t\w  (ireeks  of  the  Ottoman 
Kni]>ire,  and  is  also  acknowle(l^<»d  as  the  Primate  of  their 
ehureh  bv  th(»  inhabitants  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  such  of 
tho^o  under  the  dominion  of  Austria  who  proH^ss  the*  (inn^k 
r»»liLri(m  ;  but,  excepting  by  eontirniinir  th<^  a])])ointni<»nt  of 
l)i-ihops  \vh<»n  elected  by  the  eler<ry,  and  ])residin^  at  eoun- 
eils,  li*»  f»x»»rcises  no  su[»nMnarvov«'r  theothcr  Patriarchs.  In 
Russia,  since  th«*  time  of  Peter  the  (in^at,  the  soverei<;n  has 
b#i'n  n»c( >irniz»»<l  as  the  real  hcnd  of  the  Church,  and  the 
patriarr-hal  ]»()\v«'rs  are  cxn-ciscd  ]>y  a  synod.  In(ireec<»a 
>iruilar  c<)?istitution  ha^  Ih'^ii  a<l<)]»t»'d  lit  was  oidy  recoir- 
nizcd  aft^T  much  nf^irotiation  bv  the  Patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nripir  in  lHr)(») ;  find  now  the  Archbishoj)  of  Athens  is  at  the 
head  of  the  national  synod. 
21 
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DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  THE  TWO  CHURCHES. 

I.  They  rebaptize  all  those  Latins  who  are  admitted  into 
their  communion. 

II.  They  do  not  baptize  their  children  till  they  are  three, 
four,  five,  six,  ten,  and  even  sometimes  eighteen  years  of 
age. 

III.  They  exclude  Confirmation  and  Extreme  Unction 
from  the  Seven  Sacraments. 

IV.  Tliey  deny  there  is  any  such  place  as  Purgatory. 

V.  They  do  not  acknowledge  the  Pope's  authority,  nor 
that  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  they  look  upon  as  fallen 
fi-om  her  supremacy  because,  as  a  Greek  schismatic  historian 
expresses  himseK,  "  she  had  abandoned  the  doctrines  of  her 
fathers." 

VI.  They  deny  that  the  Church  of  Rome  is  the  true  Catho- 
lic Mother  Church.  Tliey  even  prefer  their  own  to  that  of 
Rome ;  and  on  Holy  Thui-sday  excommunicate  the  Pope  and 
all  the  Latin  prelates,  as  heretics  and  schismatics. 

VII.  They  deny  that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from  the 
Father  and  the  Son. 

VIII.  They  refuse  to  worship  the  Host  consecrated  by 
Latin  priests  with  unleavened  bread,  according  to  the  an- 
cient custom  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  confirmed  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Florence.  They  will  not  suffer  a  Latin  priest  to  offici- 
ate at  their  altars,  insisting  that  the  sacrifice  ought  to  be  per- 
formed with  leavened  bread. 

IX.  They  assert  that  the  usual  form  of  words,  wherein  the 
Consecration,  according  to  the  Latins,  wholly  consists,  is  not 
sufficient  to  change  the  bread  and  wine  into  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  without  the  use  of  some  additional  prayers 
and  benedictions  of  the  fathers. 

X.  They  insist  that  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
ought  to  be  administered  in  both  kinds  to  infants,  even  be- 
fore they  are  capable  of  distinguishing  this  spiritual  food 
from  any  other,  because  it  is  a  divine  institution. 

XI.  They  hold  that  the  laity  are  under  an  indispensable 
obligation,  by  the  law  of  God,  to  receive  the  communion  in 
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both  IdndB,  and  look  on  the  Latins  as  heretics  because  they 
maintain  the  contrary. 

XJLL  They  assert  that  no  members  of  the  Church,  when 
they  have  attained  to  years  of  discretion,  ought  to  be  com- 
pelled to  receive  the  communion  every  Easter,  but  should 
have  free  liberty  to  act  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own 
conscience. 

Alii.  They  show  no  respect,  no  religious  homage,  no^ 
veneration  for  the  Holy  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist,  even  at 
the  celebration  of  their  own  priests ;  and  usa  no  lighted 
tai)erB  when  they  administer  it  to  the  sick. 

ilV.  They  are  of  opinion  that  such  Hosts  as  are  conse- 
crated on  Holy  Thursday  are  much  more  eflScadous  than 
those  consecrated  at  other  times. 

Xy.  They  maintain  that  the  sacrament  of  Matrimony  is 
a  union  which  may  be  dissolved.  For  which  reason,  they 
charge  the  Church  of  Rome  with  being  guilty  of  an  error,  in 
asserting  that  the  bonds  of  marriage  can  never  be  broken, 
even  in  case  of  adultery,  and  that  no  person  upon  any  prov- 
ocation whatsoever  can  lawfully  marry  again. 

XVI.  They  condemn  all  fourth  marriages. 

XVII.  They  refuse  to  celebrate  the  solemnities  instituted 
by  the  Church  and  the  primitive  Fathers,  in  honor  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  and  the  Apostles,  and  wholly  neglect  the  ob- 
«?rvance  of  several  Saints'  days  which  are  of  ancient  institu- 
tion. They  reject  likewise  the  religious  use  of  graven  im- 
ages and  statues,  although  they  admit  of  pictures  in  their 
rhurrhes. 

XVI II.  They  insist  that  the  canon  of  the  mass  of  the  Lat- 
ins ought  to  be  abolished,  as  being  full  of  errors. 

XIX.  They  deny  that  usury  is  a  mortal  sin. 

XX.  They  deny  that  the  sul)dejiconry  is  a  h61y  order. 

XXI.  Of  all  the  general  councils  that  have  l)een  held  in 
Uu*  ('atholic  Church,  they  pay  no  regard  to  any  after  the 
sixth. 

XXII.  Tliey  deny  auricular  confession  to  be  a  divine  pre- 
c*-i)t,  and  claim  that  it  is  only  a  i)ositive  injunction  of  the 
(Jhurch. 
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XXIII.  Tliey  insist  that  the  confession  of  the  laity  onght 
to  be  free  and  voluntary ;  for  which  reason  they  are  not 
compelled  to  confess  themselves  annually,  nor  are  they  ex- 
communicated for  neglect. 

XXIV.  They  insist  that  in  confession  there  is  no  divine 
law  which  enjoins  the  acknowledgment  of  every  individual 
sin,  nor  a  discovery  of  all  the  circumstances  that  attend  it. 

XXV.  They  administer  the  sacrament  to  their  laity  both 
in  sickness  and  in  health,  though  they  have  never  applied 
themselves  to  their  confessors  ;  the  reason  of  which  is,  that 
they  are  persuaded  all  confessions  should  be  free  and  volun- 
tary, and  that  a  lively  faith  is  all  the  preparation  that  is 
requisite  for  the  worthy  receiving  of  the  sacrament  ol  the 
Lord's  Supper. 

XXVI.  They  oppose  the  Latins  for  their  observance  of 
the  vigils  before  the  nativity  of  the  Blessed  Saviour,  and  the 
festivals  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  Apostles,  as  well  as  for 
their  fasting  in  Ember- week. 

XXVII.  They  condemn  the  Latins  as  heretics,  for  eating 
such  things  as  have  been  strangled,  and  such  other  meats  as 
are  prohibited  in  the  Old  Testament. 

XXVni.  They  deny  that  simple  fornication  is  a  mortal 
sin. 

XXIX.  They  insist  that  it  is  lawful  to  deceive  an  enemy, 
and  that  it  is  no  sin  to  injure  and  oppress  him. 

XXX.  They  are  of  opinion  that,  in  order  to  be  saved,  there 
is  no  necessity  to  make  restitution  of  such  goods  as  have 
been  stolen  or  fraudulently  obtained. 

XXXI.  To  conclude :  They  hold  that  such  as  have  been 
admitted  into  holy  orders  may  become  laymen  at  pleasure. 
To  which  it  may  be  added,  that  they  approve  of  the  mar- 
riage of  their  priests,  provided  they  enter  into  that  state  be- 
fore their  admission  into  holy  orders,  though  they  are  never 
indulged  in  that  respect  after  their  ordination. 

THE  GREEK  PRIESTHOOD. 

The  first,  or  lowest  order  of  the  priesthood,  is  the  lecturer, 
whose  peculiar  province  is  to  read  the  sacred  Scriptures  to 
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the  people  on  solemn  festivals ;  from  this  station  he  is  grad-  ' 
ually  advanced,  first,  to  be  a  chorister  or  chanter,  then  sub- 
deacon,  whose  office  it  is  at  mass  to  sing  the  epistle ;  and 
then  he  is  ordained  deacon,  and  sings  the  gospel.  The  last 
order  is  that  of  the  priests,  who  are  either  seculars  or  r^- 
ulars. 

According  to  the  orders  in  the  pontifical,  when  a  person  is 
to  be  ordained  a  priest,  two  deacons  accompany  him  to  the 
sacred  doors,  and  there  deliver  him  into  the  hands  of  the  ' 
priests.  The  protopapas,  and  he  who  is  next  in  dignity  to 
him,  lead  him  three  times  round  the  altar,  singing  the  hymn 
of  the  martyrs.  The  candidate  for  the  priesthood  then 
kneels  down,  and  the  ordinant  makes  three  times  over  his 
head  the  sign  of  the  cross,  repeats  the  prayers  adapted  to  ^ 
that  particular  occasion,  and  lays  his  hands  upon  him.  In 
one  of  the  prayers  in  particular,  the  ordinant  enumerates  the 
principal  functions  of  a  priest,—  viz.,  those  of  sacrificing, 
preaching  the  gospel,  and  administering  the  sacrament  of 
baptism,  etc.  These  ]irayers  being  concluded,  he  orders  the 
new  priest  to  rise,  and  puts  the  band  of  the  horary,  which 
hangs  down  behind,  over  his  right  shoulder.  Ue  then  pte- 
sents  him  with  the  epitrachelium,  or  the  stole ;  and  the  phe- 
lonium,  or  the  siiri)lice ;  the  choir  singing  during  the  whole 
of  the  time  this  ceremony  is  i)erfomnng.  A  deacon  after- 
wards prc)nounc4\s  tlie  following  exhortation,  "  Let  us  love 
one  another."  Then  tlie  I\itriardi  kisses  the  altar,  and  each 
]>riest  ai>i)roaches  the  sacrwl  ta])le  in  regular  order,  accord- 
ing to  his  rank  and  dignity,  and  not  only  kisses  it,  but  also 
the  I^itriareh's  hand,  which  lies  \\\yon  it,  and  then  his  cheek. 
The  priests  salute  each  other,  and  the  deacons  follow  their 
example.  The  priests  wear  a  white  woollen  fillet  behind 
their  hats  or  cai)s,  which  hangs  down  ujum  their  shoulders, 
and  is  calh^l  '•  jx»rist<»r.i/'  that  is  to  say,  a  dove ;  and  is 
looke<l  ujKm  as  an  emblem  or  iigure  c»f  the  innocence  and 
jmrity  of  the  pri(»sth(KKl.  The  bishop  movers  this  dove  from 
any  priest  under  his  juris<liction,  who  is  provM  guilty  of 
any  offence. 

At  the  onlination  of  a  bishop,  the  pri**sts  deliver  him  into 
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the  hands  of  two  prelates,  who  oblige  him  to  make  a  formal 
procession  round  the  altar,  as  in  the  preceding  ordinations. 
After  these  preliminary  ceremonies,  the  chartophylax,  or 
archivist,  delivers  the  contacium,  which  is  a  small  collection 
of  degrees,  forms,  etc. ,  relating  to  the  election  of  a  bishop, 
to  the  Patriarch,  who  takes  it  in  his  left  hand,  and  lays  liis 
right  on  the  candidate  for  the  bishopric,  in  order  to  read  the 
form  of  his  election.  After  this  lesson,  he  opens  the  book 
of  the  gospels,  and  lays  it  on  the  head  of  the  candidate,  all 
the  assistant  bishops  laying  their  hands  on  the  book  at  the 
same  time.  All  these  ceremonies  are  accompanied  with 
several  prayers  which  are  suitable  to  the  solemn  occasion. 
The  prayers  being  over,  the  ordinant  takes  the  book  from 
the  head  of  the  bishop-elect,  and  having  deposited  it  on  the 
'  altar,  presents  him  with  the  pallium.  This  ceremony  is  ac- 
companied with  singing  and  with  holy  kisses. 


LITURGIES   AND   SERVICES   OF  THE  CHURCH. 

The  service  of  the  Greeks  consists  of  nine  parts,  viz.,  the 
noctums,  or  night  service ;  the  morning  service,  or  matins ; 
the  laudes,  prime,  tierce,  sexte,  none,  vespers,  and .  complin. 
After  the  nocturnal,  they  sing  the  trisagium,  or  "  Holy  God, 
Holy  and  Omnipotent,  Holy  and  Eternal";  and  repeat  the 
Gloria  Poiri  three  times  successively ;  and,  at  all  the  hours, 
perform  the  same  service. 

The  Greeks  have  four  distinct  liturgies ;  the  first  is  that 
of  St.  James,  which  has  met  with  a  universal  reception 
throughout  the  Greek  Church.  As  this  particular  service  is 
very  long,  and  requires  five  hours  at  least  for  the  celebration 
of  it,  it  is  read  but  once  a  year,  that  is,  on  the  23d  of  Octo- 
ber, which  is  St.  James's  day.  The  second  is  that  of  St.  Basil, 
who,  perceiving  that  the  uncommon  length  of  St.  James's 
liturgy  tired  the  people,  abridged  it.  The  liturgy  of  St. 
Basil  is  read  every  Sunday  in  Lent,  Palm  Sunday  excepted, 
on  Holy  Saturday,  on  the  vigils  or  eves  of  Christmasj  the 
Epiphany,  and  the  festival  of  St.  Basil.  The  third  liturgy 
is  that  of  St.  Chrysostom,  who  ascertained  that  the  liturgy 
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of  St.  Basil,  though  an  abridgment,  was  still  too  tedious,  and 
that  he  did  not  make  sufficient  allowance  for  the  weakness 
and  frailty  of  the  faithful,  who  are  unable  to  support  a  close 
attention  to  the  duties  of  religion  for  several  consecutive 
hours.  St.  Chrysostom,  therefore,  made  a  new  reduction  of 
this  liturgy,  or  rather  extracted  the  most  essential  parts  from 
St.  Basil's  abridgment,  and  inserted  them  in  his  own.  This 
liturgy  of  St.  Chrysostom  is  used  during  the  whole  year, 
except  on  the  days  above  particularly  specified.  The  fourth, 
which  is  that  of  St.  Gregory,  is  called  the  preconsecrated 
liturgy y  because  it  always  follows  that  of  St.  Chrysostom  or 
St.  Basil.  The  liturgy  of  St.  Gregory  is  no  more  than  a  cdl- 
lection  of  prayers,  peculiarly  adapted  to  inspire  both  the 
priest  and  the  people  with  that  ardent  zeal  and  devotion 
which  are  requisite  for  the  Lord's  Supper. 

During  divine  service  the  Greeks  observe  several  distinct 
postures,  which  are  considered  as  actually  essential,  and  of 
the  greatest  moment  in  the  performance  of  their  religious 
duties ;  in  general,  when  they  pray,  they  stand  upright,  and 
turn  their  faces  to  the  east ;  but  they  may  lean,  or  even  sit 
down  to  rest  tliemselves,  wlien  they  find  it  convenient.  The 
laity  sit,  while  th*^  priest  reads  his  exhortation  to  them  ;  but 
stand,  wh(»n  they  pniy  to  God  or  sing  an  anthem.  On  reach- 
ing their  res])C»etive  places  they  uncover  their  heads,  and 
make  the  si<rn  of  the  cross,  by  joining  the  first  three  fingers 
of  their  ri^^ht  hand,  by  which  it  is  implied  that  there  are 
three  i)ei'S()ns  in  the  sa<'n»d  (todhead.  In  this  sign  of  the 
cross  the  thnn*  lin<i:ers  ])lae*^l  on  the  forehead  denote  that 
the  three  peiNons  in  tin*  sacred  (fodhead  reside  in  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  ;  when  broni^ht  Ix^low  the  brea*st,  they  ])oint 
iiiit  four  ^n»at  niystcri«»s  at  once,  viz.,  Christ's  incarnation, 
crucifixion,  l)iirial,  and  descent  into  hell.  When  phu*ed  on 
th»*  ri;rht  shonhh^r,  thry  lnii>ly  that  Jesus  Christ,  l)eing  risen, 
sit^s  at  the  ri^ht  hand  of  iUA.  In  short,  as  the  left  shoulder 
is  a  tyi»M  or  liirur**  of  tlip  reprobation  of  the  wick(Hl,  the 
Gr»*#*k  dcvot»S\l)y  j»IacinLr  his  three  fingei's  there,  Ih»p<  of  (t(hI 
that  he  may  n<»t  !>♦'  r«»ck<»n<»d  anions  the  numlM»r  of  thos<»aban- 
dom*<l  wn't<-li«'s  ;  but  lHMlelivf»n»d  from  theiK)werof  the  devil. 
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SOLEMN  FESTIVALS. 

The  Greeks  have  four  solemn  fasts,  or  Lents.  The  first 
commences  on  the  15th  of  November,  or  forty  days  before 
Christmas.  The  second  is  Lent,  which  immediately  precedes 
Easter,  which  they  keep  accor^ng  to  the  old  style,  the  East- 
ern Christians  not  having  admitted  the  Gregorian  Reforma- 
tion of  the  Calendar.  Their  third  is  distinguished  by  the 
title  of  "  the  Fast  of  the  Holy  Apostles,"  which  they  observe 
upon  the  supposition,  that  the  apostles  then  prepared  them- 
selves by  prayer  and  fasting  for  the  promulgation  of  the 
Gospel.  This  fast  commences  the  week  after  Whit-Sunday, 
and  continues  till  the  festival  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  The 
number  of  days  therefore  comprised  in  this  Lent  is  not  set- 
tled nor  detennined ;  but  consists  of  more  or  less,  according 
as  Whit-Sunday  falls  sooner  or  later.  Their  fourth  fast  com- 
mences the  1st  of  August,  and  lasts  only  until  the  16th.  It 
is  by  this  fast  that  they  prepare  themselves  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  festival  called  'Hhe  Assumption  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin."  This  fast  is  observed  so  strictly,  that  the  Greek 
monks  are  not  allowed  to  touch  a  drop  of  oil  during  the 
continuance  of  it,  except  on  the  6th  of  August;  which  is  the 
festival  of  the  Tmnsfiguration,  at  which  time  they  are  in- 
dulged in  the  eating  both  of  oil  and  fish ;  but  on  the  follow- 
ing day  they  are  obliged  to  observe  the  same  rules  of  absti- 
nence as  were  before  prescribed  to  them. 

To  these  four  geneml  fasts  must  be  added  that  of  the  28th 
of  August,  in  commemoration  of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist.  They  prepare  themselves  by  a  fourteen  days' 
fast  for  the  festival  of  the  Exaltation  of  the  CiX)ss ;  during 
which  time  the  monks  preach,  and  endeavor  to  affect  the  peo- 
ple with  a  long  and  pathetic  history  of  our  Saviour's  Passion ; 
few,  however,  excepting  the  monks,  observe  the  latter  fast ; 
they  being  the  persons  who  peculiarly  devote  themselves  to 
exercises  of  devotion,  and  the  mortification  of  the  flesh: 
accordingly,  they  not  only  abstain  from  all  flesh,  butter, 
cheese,  and  milk,  but  from  all  fish  that  have  either  shells, 
fins,  or  blood.    They  are  allowed,  however,  to  eat  any  kind 
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of  fish  during  that  Lent  which  begins  the  If  th  of  November ; 
as  well  as  on  their  ordinary  &st-dayB  of  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays ;  which  days  are  in  general  fast-days  throughout 
the  year,  except  a  few  particular  ones ;  and  among  the  rest,, 
those  in  the  eleventh  week  before  Easter,  which  they  call 
ArtzeburHy  which,  in  the  Armenian  language,  signifies  mes- 
senger. 

Lent,  with  the  Greeks,  begins  on  a  Monday.  They  are 
so  rigid  in  the  observance  of  their  fasts,  that  they  wiU  not 
admit  of  any  cases  of  sufficient  urgency  to  justify  the  grant 
of  any  dispensations ;  and  the  Patriarch  himself,  according 
to  their  ideas,  cannot  authorize  or  empower  any  person  to  eat 
meat  when  the  church  has  enjoined  the  contrary.  Upon  a 
general  computation,  there  are  only  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty  days  in  the  year  on  which  meat  is  allowed ;  and  neither 
old  nor  young,  sick  nor  weak,  are  excused  from  the  strict  ob- 
servance of  all  their  fasts. 

In  regard  to  their  fasts,  Easter  is  accounted  by  the  Greek 
Church  the  most  solemn  festival  in  the  year.  It  is  custom- 
ary for  them  at  this  time,  upon  meeting  with  their  friends, 
to  greet  them  with  this  formal  salutation,  "  Jesus  Christ  is 
risen  from  the  dead";  to  which  the  i)erson  accosted  replies, 
*'  lie  is  risen  indeed  ":  at  the  siinie  time,  they  kiss  each  other 
three  times — once  on  each  cheek,  and  once  upon  their  lips, 
and  then  part.  Tliis  ceremony  is  o])served  on  Good  Friday, 
Eitster  Sunday,  jmd  the  three  subsequent  days ;  and  every 
wfH:»k  till  Whitsuntide.  Actrording  to  sfmie  historians,  two 
priests  on  Good  Friday,  in  order  to  commemonite  the  sjicnxl 
sepulchre,  carry  in  procession  at  niprht  upon  their  shoulders 
the  representation  of  a  tomb,  in  which  an  effigy  or  ]>ainting 
of  the  cnicified  Jesus  is  deiK)sited.  On  Easter  Sunday  this 
sepulchre  is  carried  out  of  the  church  and  exi)osed  to  the 
[Miblic  view ;  when  the  priest  begins  to  sing,  "  .lesus  Christ 
is  risen  from  the  dead ;  he  has  triumi)lHHl  over  death,  and 
given  life  to  all  such  as  were  laid  in  their  graves/'  After 
which,  it  is  carried  Imck  to  the  (^hurch,  and  there  thurifieil,. 
or  incensed,  and  the  service  is  continu^Ml.  The  priest  and  the 
ccmgregation  repeat  almost  everj'  moment  this  form  of  words : 
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"  Jesus  Christ  is  risen  from  the  dead. "  In  the  next  place,  the 
celebrant,  or  officiating  priest,  makes  three  signs  of  the  cross, 
kisses  the  Gospel  and  the  image  of  Jesus  Christ.  Then  the 
picture  is  turned  on  the  other  side,  on  which  Jesus  Christ  is 
represented  as  rising  out  of  his  sepulchre.  The  priest  kisses 
it,  and  in  a  more  elevated  strain  pronounces  the  same  form, 
"Jesus  Christ  is  risen  from  the  dead."  The  whole  congre- 
gation embrace  and  make  their  peace  with  each  other.  The 
ceremony  concludes  with  the  benediction,  pronounced  by  the 
officiating  priest.  The  women  observe  much  the  same  cere- 
mony among  themselves,  in  that  part  of  the  church  which  is 
appropriated  to  their  peculiar  service. 

On  September  2d  the  monks  alone  celebrate  the  festival  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  whom  they  have  dignified  with  the 
character  of  temperate  and  abstemious,  as  setting  the  first 
and  glorious  example  of  fasting.  The  26th  is  consecrated 
in  commemoration  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  of  whom  it  is 
a  received  belief  among  the  Greeks,  that  he  was  translated 
to  heaven  like  Enoch  and  Elias. 

According  to  Christopher  Angelus,  there  are  six-and-thirty 
solemn  festivals  in  the  Greek  calendar,  twelve  of  which  are 
devoted  to  the  honor  aild  service  of  the  Lord  Jesus  and  the 
Blessed  Virgin ;  the  remaining  twenty-four  are  appropri- 
ated to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  the  Apostles,  and  the  Holy 
Martyrs. 

THE  MASS  AND  HOLY  SACRAMENTS. 

The  Greeks  celebrate  mass,  which  consists  of  a  round  of 
ceremonies  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  the  Latin  mass. 
The  laity,  as  well  as  the  clergy,  however,  among  the  Greeks, 
take  the  sacrament  in  both  kinds,  and  receive  from  the 
hands  of  the  priest  the  consecrated  bread  and  wine  in  the 
same  spoon,  which  the  Greeks  call  Labis.  The  laity  receive 
the  sacrament  standing  at  the  door  of  the  sanctuary ;  the 
men  first,  and  then  the  women.  Those  who  presume  to  par- 
take of  this  holy  banquet  must  stand  in  a  modest  and  rever- 
ential posture ;  their  eyes  must  be  fixed  on  the  ground,  and 
their  head  bowed  down,  as  persons  in  the  act  of  adoration^ 
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and  their  arms  must  be  crossed.  The  Greeks  follow  the  exam- 
ple of  the  Latins,  carry  tlie  communion  to  the  sick,  but  with 
less  pomp  or  giundeur,  it  being  contained  in  a  little  box,  en- 
closed in  a  bag,  which  the  priest  bears  under  his  arm.  This 
is  a  small  parcel  or  i>ortion  of  the  blessed  bread,  which  they 
also  carry  to  those  whose  business  confines  them  at  home. 
They  tiike  a  small  portion  of  consecrated  bread,  about  an 
inch  square,  cut  in  the  form  of  a  cross  and  sprinkled  with 
a  little  blood  (that  is,  transubstantiated  wine),  and  adminis- 
ter it  to  the  vSJck,  after  liaving  moistened  it  with  a  little  water, 
or  a  little  wine,  and  this  is  their  viaticum  which  they  give 
to  sick  and  dying  p(»rsons. 

BAPTISM. 

The  iir.st  sacninuMit  of  the  Gr(?t»k  Church  is  that  of  Baptism, 
and  the  ({reeks  take  (Mire  to  bring  the  children  as  soon  as 
they  are  eight  days  old  to  the  church  door.  If  an  infant, 
however,  l)e  in  any  ai)])arent  danger  of  death,  he  is  baptized 
immediately,  for  fear  he  should  die,  as  they  express  it,  ottt 
of  the  lifjht.  The  priest  goes  to  the  church  door,  in  order  to 
r»*rpive  the  infant,  and  to  give  him  his  benediction,  as  St. 
Simon  fornwM-lv  did  to  the  Saviour.  At  the  same  time  he 
niark<  him  with  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  his  forehead,  his 
month,  and  liis  breast.  These  are  the  preliminary  ceremo- 
ni«*s  to  th«*  sarninient  of  Baptism,  and  are  styled  jrutting  the 
firtil  itjuni  nil  infitnt.  The  initial  ceremony  is  followed  by 
a  i»ray«»r  n*jH»at*'<l  by  tlu^  jjriest  ;  after  which  he  takes  the 
infant  and  ]:ii-i»*>  liim  in  his  arms,  either  lx»fon»  the  church 
d«M»r  or  th»*  imiiir**  of  the  Bhvssed  Virgin,  making  several 
>vz\\^  of  the  eiuNs  up<»n  him.  This  ])aptism  is  ]H*rformed  by  a 
thr»M»fnld  imm«»ision  ;  \a\\  ])efor»*  he  administers  this  sacra- 
ni»-nt,  th«'  i»ri»*st  ln>*:ith«*s  three  tim«\s  on  th«»  infant,  which 
i-^  look^Ni  u)M)n  a^  an  «'Xor<'ism,  and  <lelivennice  from  the 
|»owi*rand  m:di<'»*  <»f  tli»*  d«»vi]  ;  afterwards  he  ])lunges  him 
thrM*  tim-sall  <»\«-r  in  th<' l>a|»tism:il  font,  and  at  eaeh  immer- 
•^it»n  Tiamr»^c»n**  nf  th»*thr«'t*  jMTsonagesof  theSacre<l  Trinity. 
Th»'  iflatinns  wlm  briuL'  th«*  child  to  Im*  ])ai>tized,  take  care 
to  havH  the  baptismal  wat«*r  w:inne<l,  thn>wing  into  it  a  col- 
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lection  of  the  most  odoriferous  flowers ;  and  while  the  water 
is  wai'ming,  the  priest  sanctifies  it  by  a  prayer,  breathes  upon 
it,  and  then  pours  oil  into  it,  and,  with  the  same  oil,  anoints 
the  infant  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  The  oil  is  a  symbol  or 
figure  of  man's  reconciliation  with  his  Maker,  and  this  unc- 
tion is  performed  by  the  priest  upon  the  child's  forehead 
and  breast,  all  round  about  his  ears,  and  upon  his  loins,  dur- 
ing which  he  i)ronounces  the  following  forms  of  words,  in 
anointing  the  forehead, "  The  servant  of  the  Lord  is  anointed  "; 

.  in  anointing  his  breast,  "  For  the  cure  of  his  soul  and  body  "; 
and  at  the  unction  of  his  ears  he  adds,  "  that  the  faith  may 
be  received  by  hearing." 

After  the  last  prayer  in  the  office  of  baptism,  the  infant  is 
confirmed  by  the  priest,  who,  on  applying  the  chiism,  in 
the  form  of  a  cross,  to  the  forehead,  eyes,  nose,  mouth, 

•  ears,  breast,  hands,  and  feet  of  the  infant,  says,  "  Behold 
the  seal  of  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  Sev«n  days  after 
baptism,  the  infant  is  brought  to  church  in  order  to  be 
washed.  The  priest,  pronouncing  tlie  prayers  directed  in 
their  ritual,  not  only  washes  the  infant's  shirt,  but  cleiins 
his  body  with  a  new  sponge,  or  a  linen  cloth  prepared  for 
that  purpose,  and  dismisses  him  with  the  following  words : 
"  Thou  art  now  baptized,  surrounded  with  a  celestial  light, 
fortified  with  the  Sacrament  of  Confirmation,  and  sanctified 
and  washed  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost." 

MATRIMONY. 

The  particular  ceremonies  and  preliminaries  of  the  mar- 
riage rites  of  the  Greeks  are  as  singular  as  those  of  other 
countiies.  In  the  office  of  matrimony  there  is  a  prayer  for 
the  bride,  who  is  to  be  muffled  up  either  in  a  veil  or  a  hood. 
Tliose  who  are  inclined  to  be  joined  together  in  the  bonds  of 
wedlock,  make  their  applications  to  the  priest  as  soon  as 
mass  is  over  for  the  solemnization  of  their  nuptials.  Tlie 
bridegroom  stands  on  the  right  hand,  and  the  bride  on  the 
left.  Two  rings,  one  gold,  the  other  silver,  are  deposited 
near  to  each  other  on  the  right  side  of  the  communion  table, 
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the  latter  .pointing  to  tlie  right  hand,  and  the  former  to  the 
left  The  priest  who  performs  the  ceremony  makes  several 
crosses  upon  the  bride  and  bridegroom ;  puts  lighted  wax- 
tsqpers  in  their  hands,  thurifies,  or  incenses,  them,  in  the  form 
of  a  cross,  and  accompanies  them  to  the  temple.  The  choir 
and  the  deacon  pray  alternately  that  the  bridegroom  and  the 
bride  may  prosper  in  all  their  undertakings,  and  be  blessed 
with  a  numerous  and  hopeful  issua  When  these  prayers 
are  ovetj  the  priest  gives  the  gold  ring  to  the  bridegroom 
and  the  silver  one  to  his  spouse,  saying  three  times  succes- 
sively, ^I  join  N.  and  N.,  these  servants  of  the  Almighty 
here  present,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,"  etc.  Having  pro- 
'  nounced  these  words,  he  makes  the  sign  of  the  cross  with  the 
rings  over  their  heads  before  he  puts  them  on  the  proper 
linger  of  the  right  hand.  Then  the  paranymph,  or  brideman, 
exchanges  these  two  rings,  and  the  priest  reads  a  long  prayer, 
in  which  the  virtue  andr  dignity  of  the  nuptial  ring  are 
typically  compared  to  Joseph's  ring,  and  that  of  Daniel  and 
of  Thamar. 

While  the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  crowned,  the  same 
priest  accomi>anies  the  ceremony  with  several  benedictions, 
and  other  empli.itiral  prayers,  which  being  completed,  the 
bridegroom  and  his  spouse  enter  the  church  with  their  wax- 
tai)ors  li^lit^nl  in  their  hands  ;  the  priest  marches  in  proces- 
sion lH*f<)i-e  them,  with  his  incense-iK)t.,  singing,  as  he  pro- 
c^hhIs,  the  128th  Psiilni,  which  consists  of  a  i)roniise  to  the 
faithful  Jews  of  a  pros])erous  and  fruitful  marriage.  At  the 
closi*  of  every  verse  the  congregation  repeat  the  Doxology  or 
the  (gloria  PnfrL  The  deacon,  as  scnm  as  the  psiihns  are 
over,  n»sumes  the  prayei^s,  and  the  choir  makes  the  usual  re- 
sjH)ns*>s. 

TlH*se  prayers  IxMn^  concluded,  the  priest  places  the  crown 
on  the  l)riilegi(K)nrs  head,  saying,  "This  man,  the  servant  of 
the  lionl,  is  crowniKl,  in  order  to  1m»  married  to  this  woman," 
etc.  After  which,  he  cn)wns  the  bride,  and  repeats  the  sjune 
form,  which  is  followe<l  by  a  triple  l>enwliction,  the  jiroixT 
lensons,  and  prayei*s.  Tlie  i)riest,  in  the  next  place,  pivs<»nts 
the  bridegroom  and  the  bride  with  a  gobiet^  or  large  glass, 
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full  of  wine,  after  which  lie  takes  oflf  their  crowns.  Another 
pi-ayer,  accompanied  with  a  proper  benediction,  and  several 
compliments  paid  to  the  newly-married  couple,  conclude  the 
ceremony. 

EXTREME  UNCTlON. 

A  striking  difference  exists  between  the  Greeks  and  the 
Latins,  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  administering  the  extreme 
unction,  and  there  are  several  ceremonies  which  belong 
I)eculiarly  to  the  two  unctions  of  the  Greeks.  The  arch- 
bishop, or,  in  his  absence,  the  bishop,  consecrates,  on  Wednes- 
day in  holy  week,  the  oil  of  unction  for  the  whole  year ; 
and  on  Maundy-Thursday,  the  patriarch,  or  bishop,  ad- 
ministers the  unction  publicly  to  all  the  faithful.  The  prel- 
ate is  anointed  first  by  the  CEconomist,  after  which  he  him- 
self anoints  the  whole  congregation.  The  other  circum- 
stances relating  to  the  unction  and  extreme  unction  of  the 
Greeks,  which  are  i)eculiar  to  themselves,  are,  that  the  priest, 
after  he  has  dipped  his  cotton,  which  is  fastened  to  the  end 
of  a  stick,  into  the  sacred  oils,  anoints  the  penitent  or  the 
sick  person,  in  the  form  of  a  cross  upon  the  forehead,  chin, 
cheeks,  the  upper  side  and  palms  of  the  hands.  After 
which  he  pronounces  a  short  prayer.  The  seven  assisting 
priests  anoint  all  the  sick  persons,  one  after  another.  The 
principal  lays  the  gospel  upon  his  head,  while  the  others  lay 
their  hands  upon  him. 

The  differences  which  have  been  observed  between  the 
unction  of  the  Latins  and  that  of  the  Greeks  may  be  thus  ex- 
plained. By  the  laws  of  the  Latin  Church  one  person  alone 
may  administer  the  sacrament  of  extreme  unction ;  whereas 
the  administration  of  it,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Greeks,  is  ir- 
regular, unless  three  at  least  assist  at  the  celebration  of  it. 
By  the  Latin  ritual  the  bishop  only  has  authority  to  conse- 
crate the  oil ;  but  the  Grecian  priests,  as  well  as  their  prel- 
ates, are  invested  with  that  power..  Independently  of  the  parts 
of  the  body  of  their  sick  which  are  differently  anointed  it  is 
customary  with  the  Greeks  to  anoint  their  houses  also,  and  to 
imprint  upon  them  at  the  same  time  several  signs  of  the  cross. 
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FUKSBAL    SOLEMNITIES. 

On  the  decease  of  any  person,  whether  male  or  female,  the 
body  is  dressed  in  its  best  apparel,  and  afterwards  extended 
upon  a  bier,  with  one  wax  taper  at  the  head  and  another  at  the 
feet  The  iidfe,  if  the  husband  be  the  object  of  their  sorrow,  the 
children,  servants,  relations,  and  acquaintance,  enter  the 
apartaient  in  which  the  deceased  is  thus  laid  out,  with  their 
clothes  rent,  tearing  their  hair,  beating  their  breast,  and  dis- 
figoring  their  &ces  with  their  nails.  When  the  body  of  the 
deceased  is  completely  dressed,  and  decently  extended  on 
the  bier,  for  the  regular  performance  of  the  last  serrices,  and 
the  hour  is  arrived  for  his  interment,  the.  crucifix  is  carried 
In  procession  at  the  head  of  the  funeral  train.  The  priests  and  ^ 
deacons  who  accompany  them,  reciting  the  prayers  appointed 
by  ihe  church,  bum  incense,  and  Implore  the  Divine  Majesty 
to  receive  the  soul  of  the  deceased  into  his  heavenly  mansions. 

As  soon  as  the  funeral  service  is  over,  they  kiss  the  cruci" 
fix,  and  afterwards  salute  the  mouth  and  forehead  of  the  de- 
ceased. After  that,  each  of  them  eats  a  small  bit  of  bread, 
and  drinks  a  glass  of  wine  in  the  church,  wishing  the  soul 
of  the  deceased  a  good  repose.  A  \%idow  who  has  lost  her 
husband,  a  child  who  has  lost  his  father  or  mother — ^in  short, 
all  persons  who  are  in  deep  mourning,  dress  no  victuals  at 
their  own  houses.  Tlie  friends  and  relations  of  the  deceased 
send  them  in  provisions  for  the  first  eight  days ;  at  the  end 
of  which  they  pay  the  disconsolate  family  a  courteous  visit, 
in  order  to  condole  with  and  comfort  them  under  their  loss, 
and  to  wait  on  them  to  the  church,  where  prayers  are  read 
for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  the  decreased.  The  men  again  eat 
and  drink  in  the  church,  while  the  women  renew  their  cries 
and  lamentations.  After  the  ninth  day,  masses  and  prayers 
are  again  read  upon  the  same  occasion,  which  are  repeated 
at  the  expiration  of  forty  days ;  as,  also,  at  the  close  of  six 
months,  and  on  the  last  day  of  the  year.  After  the  cere- 
mony is  concluded,  they  make  their  friends  a  present  of 
some  com,  boiled  rice,  wine,  and  some  sweetmeats.  Tliis 
custom,  which  is  generally  calle<l  by  the  Greeks  Ta  Spcrna^ 
is  looked  upon  by  them  as  very  ancient. 
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GEORGIAN  AND  MINGRELIAN  CHURCHES. 

• 

BESIDES  the  Greek  Church  proper,  of  which  the  Rus- 
sian Church  may  be  considered  an  independent  branch, 
there  are  several  other  bitinches  of  the  same  church,  which 
are  scattered  over  a  great  extent  of  country  in  the  East,  em- 
bracing an  unknown,  but  large  number  of  members.  We 
shall  describe  the  most  important  of  them. 

Georgia  and  Mingrelia  are  two  countries  of  Asia.  The 
former  lies  between  tlie  Black  and  Caspian  Seas ;  and  the 
latter  between  Circiussia  on  the  north,  and  Guriel  on  the 
south.  Tlie  former  was  the  ancient  Iberia,  the  latter  in  part 
the  ancient  Colchis. 

Georgia  was  declared  a  Russian  province  in  1800.  Peter 
the  Great  had  obtained  some  portions  of  the  territory  by 
treaty  in  1723  and  1724.  Its  last  king,  George  XIII.,  be- 
queathed his  dominions  to  the  Czar  of  Russia,  by  will,  dated 
Oct.  28,  1800,  and  Alexander  I.  published  a  manifesto  ac- 
cepting the  responsibility,  Sept.  12,  1801.  Other  parts  of 
the  countiy  were  obtained  by  the  Russians  in  1813, 1828,  and 
1829.  Mingrelia  wiis  declared  an  independent  principality 
by  a  treaty  between  Turkey  and  Russia,  in  1774.  In  1812 
the  Russians  acquired  an  ascendency  over  the  native  princes, 
and  by  the  treaty  of  Gulistan,  Oct.  12,  1813,  the  Turkish 
government  renounced  all  claim  to  the  province. 
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Each  of  these  nations  has  a  pontifF  at  its  head,  whom  they 
call  Oatholioos^  or  the  Catholic— who  is  obliged  to  pay  a  cer- 
tain tribute  to  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople— but  is,  in 
every  other  respect,  independent  of  any  foreign  jurisdiction. 
They  have  also  bishops  and  priests.  The  priests  are  allowed 
not  only  to  marry,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Greek 
Church,  before  ordination,  but  also  to  enter  into  second  mar- 
riagies  at  the  expense  only  of  a  dispensation  from  the  bishop. 
In  short,  they  may  marry  a  third  or  fourth  time  upon  pay- 
ing double  fees  for  every  new  indulgence. 

In  regard  to  their  baptismal  ceremonies, — as  soon  as  an 
in&nt  is  bom,  the  priest  makes  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  his 
forehead,  and  eight  days  afterwards  anoints  him  with  the 
myrone— that  is,  their  consecrated  oil ;  but  he  never  bax>- 
tixes  him  till  two  years  after.  The  following  form  is  then 
observed :  The  child  is  brought  to  the  church,  and  presented 
to  the  priest,  who  immediately  asks  Ms  name,  and  lights  a 
little  wax-taper ;  after  which  he  reads  a  long  lesson,  and  re- 
peats several  prayers  suitable  to  the  occasion.  After  that, 
the  godfather  undresses  the  infant,  and  plunges  him  naked 
into  a  kind  of  font  or  bathing- vessel,  full  of  lukewarm  water, 
mixed  with  walnut-oil,  and  washes  his  body  all  over,  the 
priest  taking  no  share  in  this  part  of  the  ceremony,  nor  pro- 
nouncing a  single  syllable  during  the  whole  of  the  time. 
After  this  general  ablution,  however,  he  advances  towards 
the  water- vessel,  and  gives  the  niynme  to  the  godfather,  to 
anoint  the  infant.  The  godfather  accordingly  anoints  his 
fon*head,  nose,  eyes,  **ars,  brwist,  navel,  kiiei^s,  soles  of  the 
f«»t,  heels,  hams,  loins,  shoulders,  and  the  ci-own  of  his  head. 
After  this  ceremony  is  over,  he  phmges  him  again  into  the 
UmU  or  water-v**ssel,  and  offers  him  a  bit  of  blessed  bread  to 
eat,  and  a  small  iK>rtion  of  sjicnxl  wine  to  drink.  If  the 
child  swallows  them,  it  is  look<Kl  niK)n  as  a  happy  omen. 
In  conclusion,  the  gcxlfatlier  n»tunis  the  infant  to  its  mother, 
sa\ing  thn*e  times,  *•  Yoii  delivenMl  him  into  my  hands  a 
Jew,  and  I  return  him  to  you  a  Christian." 

Tlie  nuptial  cerenioni<*s  of  the  Georgians  are,  in  fact,  noth- 
ing more  than  a  mere  contract.  The  i^arents  bring  their 
22 
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daughters  to  market,  and  agree  with  the  pui'chasers  for  a 
particular  sum,  which  is  greater  or  smaller,  according  to  the 
value  of  the  living  commodities.  A  female  who  has  never 
been  married  commands  a  much  higher  price  than  a  widow, 
and  a  virgin  in  her  bloom  more  than  an  antiquated  maid. 
As  soon  as  the  purchase-money  is  raised  and  ready,  the  father 
of  the  bridegroom  gives  an  entertainment,  at  which  the  son 
attends  with  his  cash  in  hand,  and  deposits  it  on  the  table  be- 
fore he  offers  to  sit  down.  At  the  same  time,  the  relations 
of  the  bride  provide  an  equivalent,  which  is  generally  as  near 
the  value  of  his  money  as  i)ossible,  consisting  of  all  manner 
of  necessary  household  goods,  cattle,  clothes,  slaves,  etc. 
This  custom  appears  to  be  very  ancient.  After  the  enter- 
tainment is  over,  the  bride  repairs  to  the  bridegroom's  house, 
attended  by  her  relations,  friends,  and  acquaintances.  The 
procession  is  enlivened  by  a  concert  of  instrumental  music ; 
the  contractors  going  before,  to  inform  the  family  that  the 
newly-married  couple  will  arrive  soon  at  home.  These  mes- 
sengers, on  their  first  arrival,  are  presented  with  bread,  wine, 
and  meat.  Without  offering  to  enter  the  house,  however, 
they  take  the  flagon  of  wine,  and  pour  it  lavishly  round 
about  it.  This  libation  is  consecrated  by  their  hearty  wishes 
for  the  health,  prosperity,  and  peace  of  the  newly-married 
couple.  After  this  they  return  to  the  bride,  and  conduct 
her  home  to  her  husband's  apai-tment,  in  which  the  other 
relations  and  friends  are  all  assembled.  In  the  middle  of 
the  room  a  carpet  is  spread  upon  the  floor ;  and  a  pitcher  of 
wine,  with  a  kettle-full  of  dough,  called  Gom,  with  which 
they  make  their  bread,  are  set  upon  it.  Soon  after  her  en- 
trance, the  bride  kicks  down  the  pitcher,  and  scatters  the 
paste  with  both  her  hands  all  over  the  room.  The  ceremony 
is  attended  with  the  usual  pastimes  and  demonstrations  of 
joy  which  are  customary  on  such  public  occasions. 

The  essential  part  of  the  nuptial  ceremony,  however,  is  not 
solemnized  here,  but  in  a  private  apartment,  for  fear  the  sor- 
cerers should  cast  a  spell  upon  the  newly-married  couple. 
The  bridegroom  and  his  bride  stand  with  their  godfather 
before  a  priest,  who  reads  over  the  marriage  words  by  the 
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of  a  wax-taper.  Two  garlands  of  flowers,  either  nat- 
ural or  artificial,  are  set  close  to  esLch  other  on  an  adjoining 
table,  with  taf ts  of  varioos  colors,  together  with  a  tavaiole, 
that  is,  a  veil,  a  glass  of  wine,  a  piece  of  bread,  and  a  needle 
and  thread.  The  godfather  now  throws  a  veil  over  the 
brid^room's  head,  and,  while  the  priest  is  reading  the  cere- 
mony, sews  the  garments  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  to- 
gether. This  godfother  likewise  pats  crowns  upon  their 
heads,  changing  them  three  or  four  times,  successively,  ac- 
cording to  the  tenor  of  the  prayers  repeated  on  the  occasion. 
After  this,  he  takes  the  glass  and  the  pieces  of  bread  into 
his  hands,  and  gives  the  bridegroom  one  bit,  and  the  bride 
another.  This  he  repeats  three  times,  and  eats  what  is  left 
himself.  He  now  gives  them  the  glass  three  times  apiece, 
and  then  drinks  the  remainder,  which  concludes  the  cere- 
mony. 

The  mourning  of  the  Mingrelians  is  like  that  of  persons 
in  the  very  depth  of  despair,  and  consists  not  only  in  weep- 
ing in  honor  of  their  dead,  but  also  in  shaving  their  beards 
and  eyebrows.  Moreover,  when  a  vnte  loses  her  husband,  or 
some  other  near  relation,  she  rends  her  clothes,  strips  herself 
naked  to  the  waist,  t«irs  her  hair,  and  soarifies  her  body. 
Tlie  men  likewise  Ix^have  nearly  in  the  same  manner,  and 
are  more  or  less  violent^  as  nec<*ssity,  inclination,  or  the  cir- 
cumstances of  their  mouniing  ]>ro!npt  them.  Tliis  continues 
forty  days,  with  a  gnidual  diminution  of  their  sorrow,  as 
that  term  draws  near  to  its  expiration. 


Tliere  are  s«»veral  s«H*ts  of  Christians  in  the  lievant,  who 
are  known  and  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Chaldeims  or 
Syrisms ;  but  tjie  most  considerable  ])art  of  them  are  those 
who  i>aHs  under  the  denomination  of  Nestorians,  and  in  re- 
ality revere  Nestorius,  who  wjis  Patriarch  of  Constantino])le 
in  the  lK*ginning  of  the  fifth  cvntury,  by  invoking  him  in 
their  prayers.  The  occiision  of  the  controversy  in  which 
Neetorius  involved  the  Church,  was  furnished  by  Amistasius, 
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who  was  honored  with  his  friendship.  This  presbyter,  in  a 
public  discourse,  delivered  in  424,  declaimed  warmly  against 
the  title  of  Mother  of  God,  which  was  then  frequently  at- 
tributed to  the  Virgin  Mary  in  the  controversy  with  the 
Arians,  giving  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  Holy  Virgin  was 
rather  to  be  called  Mother  of  Christ,  since  the  Deity  can 
neither  be  bom  nor  die,  and,  of  consequence,  the  Son  of  Man 
alone  could  derive  his  birth  from  an  earthly  parent.  Nes- 
torius  applauded  these  sentiments,  and  explained  and  de- 
fended them  in  several  discourses. 

In  opposition  to  him,  Eutyches,  an  abbot  at  Constantino- 
ple, declared  that  these  natures  were  so  united  in  Christ  as 
to  form  but  one  nature,  that  of  the  Incarnate  Word.  It  was 
an  age  when  men  were  fast  losing  sight  of  the  Gospel,  and 
contending  about  modes  and  forms ;  and  these  opposite  opin- 
ions threw  the  whole  Eastern  world  into  bitter  contention, 
and  gave  rise  to  that  great  division  which  continues  to  this 
day  among  the  remnant  of  the  Eastern  churches.  The  fol- 
lowers of  the  former  are  called  Nestorians,  the  latter  Mono- 
physites. 

The  Nestorians  early  became  the  chief  propagators  of  the 
Gospel  in  the  East.  They  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  the  Per- 
sian monarch,  Pherazes,  by  whom  their  opponents  were  ex- 
pelled from  his  kingdom,  and  their  Patriarch  was  established 
at  Seleucia.  They  established  a  school  at  Nisibis  under  Bar- 
sumas,  a  disciple  of  Nestorius,  from  whence  proceeded,  in 
the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  a  band  of  missionaries,  who 
spread  abroad  their  tenets  through  Egypt,  Syria,  Arabia,  In- 
dia, Tartary,  and  China.  In  the  l^welfth  century  they  won 
over  to  their  faith  the  Prince  of  Tartary,  who  was  baptized 
John  ;  and  because  he  exercised  the  office  of  presbyter,  was, 
with  his  successors,  called  Prester  John.  They  formed  at 
one  time  an  immense  body,  but  dwindled  away  before  the 
Saracen  power,  and  the  exasperated  heathen  priests  and 
jealous  Chinese  emperors.  They  acknowledged  but  one  pa- 
triarch until  1551,  who  resided  first  at  Bagdad  and  after- 
wards at  Mosul.  But  at  this  period  the  Roman  Catholics 
succeeded  in  dividing  them,  and  a  new  Patriarch  was  con- 
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seorated  by  Pope  Julius  IIL,  and  established  over  the  adher- 
entB  to  the  Pope,  in  the  dty  of  Ormns.  The  Nestorians 
are  scattered  oyer  Asia,  and  are  particularly  Btrong  in  Meso- 
IKitamia,  where  their  Patriarch  resides  at  Dyarbekr. 

The  chnrehes  belonging  to  the  Nestorians  are  divided  by 
bttlnstnides  or  rails,  and  one  part  of  them  is  always  allotted 
for  the  peculiar  service  of  the  women.  The  font  is  erected 
on  Hie  south  side.  When  they  say  their  prayers,  and  pay 
their  homage  to  the  Supreme  Being,  they  always  turn  their 
faces  towards  the  east  Before  the  entrance  into  these  churches 
there  is,  generally,  a  large  court.  This  court  was  origiqally 
tihe  place  ai>pointed  for  the  reception  of  penitents,  and  was 
made  use  of  as  a  bar  to  the  profane,  in  order  to  prevent  them 
hearing  and  seeing  the  different  proceedings  and  ceremonies 
of  Hie  Christian  assemblies. 

Independently  of  the  fasts,  which  are  generally  observed 
by  the  Christians  of  the  Greek  Chureh,  the  Nestorians  keep 
one  in  particular,  which  continues  three  days.  It  is  called 
tihe  Fast  of  Nineveh,  because  they  therein  imitate  the  repent- 
ing Ninevites,  who  did  penance  for  their  sins  for  three  days 
after  the  preaching  of  the  prophet  Jonas.  This  fast  is  the 
introduction  to  their  Lent. 

Their  nuptial  ceremonies  are  very  singular  and  remarka- 
ble. The  bridegroom  is  conducted  to  the  house  of  the  bride 
on  horseback,  between  two  drawn  swords,  which  are  carried 
by  two  men,  one  before  and  the  other  behind  him.  The  rela- 
tions, friends,  and  acquaintance  of  the  bride  receive  him  with 
their  flambeaux  lighted,  and  music  preceding  them,  accom- 
panied with  songs,  acclamations,  and  other  testimonies  of 
general  joy.  On  the  wedding-night  the  bridegroom  gives  his 
spouse  an  uncourteous  kick,  and  commands  her  to  ]mll  off 
his  shoes,  as  a  token  of  her  submission  and  obedience. 

THE  CHRLSTIANS  OF  ST.   THOMAS. 

With  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas, 
who  inhabit  the  coast  of  Malabar  and  Travancore,  there  ex- 
ists much  difference  of  opinion.  The  Portuguese^  who  first 
opened  the  navigation  of  India,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
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found  them  seated  there,  assert  that  St.  Thomas,  the  ajx)stle, 
preached  the  gospel  in  India,  and  that  these  are  the  descend- 
ants of  his  proselytes. 

The  Christians  of  St.  Thomas  declare  themselves  descend- 
ants of  one  Mar  Thomas,  or  Thomas  Cana,  an  Armenian 
merchant,  who  settled  at  Congranor.  Mar  Thomas  married 
two  wives,  and  had  issue  by  each.  The  children  by  the  former 
were  heirs  to  all  his  effects  and  lands,  which  were  situate  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Congranor ;  and  those 
of  the  latter,  who  was  a  negro  slave  converted  to  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  inherited  the  settlement  of  which  their  father  died 
possessed  in  the  north.  In  process  of  time,  his  descendants 
became  very  numerous,  and  constituted  two  considerable 
branches,  which  were  never  united  nor  allied  to  each  other. 
The  issue  of  his  first  wife,  from  whom  the  nobility  are  de- 
scended, look  down  with  disdain  on  the  Christians  of  the 
other  branch,  and  carry  their  aversion  to  so  high  a  pitch  as 
to  separate  themselves  from  their  communion,  and  to  reject 
the  ministry  of  their  priests.  Mar  Thomas,  whom  these 
Christians  look  upon  as  their  common  parent,  flourished, 
according  to  the  general  belief,  in  the  tenth  century ;  but  M. 
la  Croza  thinks  that  he  lived  in  the  sixth.  These  Christians 
enjoyed  so  many  valuable  privileges  under  the  sovereigns  of 
the  country,  and  grew  so  powerful,  that  they  at  length  elected 
kings  out  of  their  own  nation  and  religion. 

In  respect  to  their  religious  ceremonies  they  observe  at 
Easter  a  kind  of  public  collation,  which  bears  some  affinity 
with  the  Agap(B  of  the  primitive  Christians.  This  feast  or 
entertainment  consists  generally  of  notliing  but  a  few  herbs, 
fruits,  and  rice ;  and  is  made  in  the  fore-court  before  the 
church-porch.  The  priests  at  those  times  have  a  double,  and 
the  bishop  a  triple  portion  of  what  is  provided.  To  these 
AgapcB^  we  must  add  another  ceremony,  called  by  the  Chris- 
tians of  St.  Thomas  their  Casture,  which  is  said  to  be  an  em- 
blem, or  symbol  of  brotherly  love.  During  the  time  they  are 
in  the  church,  they  take  hold  of  the  hands  of  one  of  their 
most  ancient  Cacanares,  or  priests,  and  in  that  i)Osture  receive 
his  benediction. 
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These  Christians  have  holy  water  placed  at  their  church- 
doorsy  with  which  they  make  the  sign  of  the  cross,  repesitiag 
at  the  same  time  a  prayer  in  commemoration  of  Nestorius. 
It  is  merely  a  little  common  water  mixed  with  a  small 
quantity  of  mold,  taken  out  of  the  road  through  which  St. 
Thomas  had  traveled.  In  case  they  have  no  such  mold,  they 
throw  a  few  grains  of  frankincense  into  it.  They  have  crosses 
erected  not  only  in  their  streets  and  high-roads,  but  in  the 
most  solitary  places.  They  are  erected  on  a  i)edestal,  in 
which  there  is  a  hole  or  cavity,  large  enough  to  contain  a 
burning  lamp.  In  the  Lord's  Supper  their  form  is  more  Prot- 
estant than  Roman.  The  cross  alone  is  admitted  into  their 
churches,  in  which  the  Syric  language  is  used.  For  many 
years  they  have  been  under  the  protection  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment, and  secured  in  the  management  of  their  own  affairs. 

THE  MONOPHYSITES  OF  THE  LEVANT. 

This  sect  originated  in  the  fifth  century,  and  maintained 
that  the  divine  and  human  natures  of  Christ  were  so  united 
as  to  constitute  but  one  nature.  They  were  the  followers 
of  Eutyches,  who  had  the  controversy  with  Nestorius,  and 
branchfxl  into  s^^^^ral  sects.  The  term  Monophysites  was  first 
used  after  the  condemnation  of  the  doctrines  by  the  fourth 
general  council,  held  nt  Chalcedon  in  451.  In  Egypt  and 
the  Eiist  tliev  are  call<.Hl  Jacobites.  The  head  of  the  Asiatic 
Jacobites  is  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch.  He  has  an  assistant^ 
called  the  Primate  of  tlie  Eiist,  who  resides  in  the  mcmastery 
of  St.  Matthew,  near  the  city  of  Mosul,  in  Mesopotamia.  All 
the  Jacobite  Patriarclis  assunn*  the  name  of  Ignatius.  The 
African  Mono])liysites,  or  .Iaco])ites,  are  subject  to  the  Patri- 
arch of  Alexandria,  who  usually  resides  at  Cairo,  Egypt. 

Tlie  Jacobites  neither  (l»»ny  a  state  of  jnirgatory,  nor  reject 
pniyers  for  th»Mh»a(l  ;  but  tli^ir  lH»liefs  in  these  particulars 
an*  the  same  as  thos<»  of  th(»  (thm'Us  and  other  oriental  na- 
tions. Th»*y  do  not  considerate  the  sacnunent  with  unleav- 
futil  bivad,  t!i»*  Ann»»nians,  and,  a(*cor(ling  to  Alvares,  the 
Ethiopians,  only  ♦•xccpt<»<l ;  for  the  true  Jacobites  makeus^»of 
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leavened  bread.  Gregory  XIII.,  wlio  purposed  to  found  a 
college  at  Rome  for  the  Jacobites,  there  being  one  antece- 
dently erected  for  the  encouragement  of  the  Maronites, 
would  no  doubt  have  indulged  them,  as  well  as  the  Greeks, 
with  the  administration  of  the  sacrament  with  leavened 
bread ;  but  in  regard  to  confession^  the  claim  that  it  is  not 
practiced  among  them,  is  a  gross  mistake  ;  for  as  it  is  not 
looked  upon  by  them  as  of  divine  institution,  it  is  conse- 
quently very  much  neglected.  A  great  distinction  must  be 
made  between  the  Jacobites,  when  the  Copts,  Abyssinians, 
and  Armenians  are  included  under  that  denomination,  for 
though  they  are  all  followers  of  that  St.  James,  from  whom 
they  derive  their  title,  yet,  they  do  not  all  observe  the  same 
ceremonies.  James  was  the  disciple  of  Severus,  Patriarch 
of  Antioch,  in  the  sixth  century.  He  is  revered  as  a  saint 
by  the  Jacobites  as  well  as  Dioscorus,  who  was  his  contem- 
porary. Before  baptism  the  Jacobites  imprint  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  not  only  on  the  arm,  but  on  the  face  of  the  infant 
to  be  baptized.  It  is  likewise  a  belief  among  them,  that  the 
souls  of  the  righteous  reside  on  earth  till  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, waiting  for  the  second  coming  of  Jesus  Christ ;  also, 
that  the  angels  consist  of  two  substances,  fire  and  light. 

THE  COPTS. 

The  Copts,  according  to  Scaliger  and  Father  Simon,  derive 
their  name  from  Coptos,  once  a  celebrated  town  of  Egypt, 
and  the  metropolis  of  Thebaid  ;  but  Volney  and  others  are 
of  opinion,  that  the  name  Copts  is  only  an  abbreviation  of 
the  Greek  word  Aigouptios,  an  Egyptian.  The  Copts  have 
a '^patriarch,  whose  jurisdiction  extends  over  both  Egypts, 
Nubia,  and  Abyssinia,  who  resides  at  Cairo,  but  who  takes 
his  title  from  Alexandria.  He  has  under  him  eleven  or 
twelve  bishops,  besides  the  abuna,  or  bishop  of  the  Abyssin- 
ians, whom  he  appoints  and  consecrates.  The  rest  of  the 
clergy,  whether  secular  or  regular,  are  composed  of  the  or- 
ders of  St.  Anthony,  St.  Paul,  and  St.  Macarius,  who  have 
each  their  monasteries.    Their  arch-priests  are  next  in  de- 
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gree  to  bishops,  and  their  deacons  follow.  Next  to  the  pa- 
triarch is  the  bishop  or  titular  patriarch  of  Jei-usalem,  who 
also  resides  at  Cairo,  because  there  ai'e  few  Copts  at  Jerusa- 
lem. He  is,  in  reality,  little  more  than  bishop  of  Cairo,  ex- 
cept that  he  goes  to  Jerusalem  every  Easter,  and  visits  some 
other  places  in  Palestine,  within  his  own  jurisdiction.  To 
him  belongs  the  government  of  the  Coptic  church,  during 
the  vacancy  of  the  patriarchal  See. 

They  have  seven  sacraments :  baptism,  the  eu(;harist,  con- 
firmation, ordination,  faith,  fasting,  and  pniyer.  They 
admit  only  three  oecumenical  councils :  those  of  Nice, 
Constantinople,  and  Ephesus.  Tliey  observe  four  Lents, 
as  do  the  Greeks  and  most  Eastern  Christians.  There 
are  tlirtM^  Coptic  liturgies:  one  attributed  to  St.  Basil, 
another  to  St.  Gregory,  and  the  third  to  St.  Cyril.  Tliese 
ai-e  translated  into  Arabic  for  the  use  of  the  clergy  and 
the  i)eople.  Tlie  Copts  are  fond  of  rites  and  ceremonies. 
During  the  time  of  service,  they  are  always  in  motion.  In 
jiarticular,  the  oflSciating  i)riest  is  in  continual  motion, 
incensing  the  saints,  pictures,  l>o()ks,  etc.,  every  moment. 
They  have  many  monjtsteries,  in  which  the  monks  bury 
th^Mnselves  from  society  in  r«*ni()te  solitudes.  '^Plioir  nunner- 
i»*s  jut*  j)r()|>«^rly  hospitals  ;  and  fpw  ent«M*  them  oxc(»pt  wid- 
ows hmIuhmI  to  l)f»ggary. 

Thnir  nuptial  cen^moni^vs  do  not  (*ss(»ntially  differ  from 
tliosf»  jn*a('ti<*tMl  by  th<^  (ri^H^ks.  Aftrr  midnight  s(»rvice,  or, 
as  the  Romans  would  express  it.  aft(T  nuitins,  the  bride- 
L'nMini  in  tht»  tii-st  plac**,  and  thon  th<»  bridr,  w<»re  conducted 
from  thf»ir  own  ai>artm*^nts  to  chun'h,  a('C()iui)ani<Ml  l)y  a 
Imiiit  train  of  att<*ndants  witli  wax-tiqHM-s,  and  oth<T  lights, 
hurinir  th<»  i)r(K'*»ssion  sev»»ral  hymns  w(»n»  sung  in  the  Cop- 
fir  language,  and  th#»  p«»rfonnfMs  Ix'at  t\uu\  or  accom])ani(Hl 
tIm'  voi-al  with  instrum<»ntal  music,  l>v  strikinir  litth*  woo<len 
hanmirr-s  ujHm  small  c])ony  ruloi-s.  'Hir  bri(h»gr(Kmi  was 
c'»ndu<t»'d  into  th<»  inner  clioir  of  the  church,  and  the  ])ride 
f'»  th»*  place  apiH)inted  for  \\\r  women.  Tiien  tlie  jiriests  and 
tIh'  i»#'oj»1h  U'lrim  sevend  prayei>»,  intei-spei-sed  with  hymns, 
within  th»'  choir.     Tiiis  ceremony  was  very  long.     At  the 
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conclusion,  the  priest  who  solemnized  the  nuptials  went  up  to 
the  bridegroom,  and  read  three  or  four  prayers,  making  the 
sign  of  the  cross  both  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  conclusion 
of  each  prayer.  After  that,  he  made  him  sit  down  Trpon  the 
ground,  with  his  face  towards  the  Heikel.  The  priest  who 
stood  behind  him  held  a  silver  cross  over  his  head,  and  in 
that  posture  continued  praying. 

Wliilst  this  ceremony  was  performing  in  the  inner  choir, 
the  sacristan  had  placed  a  form  or  bench  at  the  door  of  the 
outer  choir,  for  the  bride  to  sit  on  with  one  of  her  relations. 
The  priest  having  finished  in  the  inner  choir  what  the  Copts 
call  the  Prayer  of  the  Conjugal  Knot,  the  other  priest,  who 
solemnized  the  nui)tials,  dressed  the  bridegroom  in  an  alb, 
tied  it  with  a  surcingle  about  his  waist,  and  threw  a  white 
napkin  over  his  head.  The  bridegroom  thus  equipped  was 
conducted  to  his  spouse.  The  priest  then  made  him  sit 
down  by  her  side,  and  laid  the  napkin,  which  before  covered 
the  bridegroom's  head,  over  them  both.  After  this,  he 
anointed  each  of  them  on  the  forehead,  and  above  the  wrist. 
To  conclude  the  ceremony,  he  read  over  to  them,  after  their 
hands  were  joined,  an  exhortation,  which  principally  turned 
on  the  duties  incumbent  on  all  those  who  enter  into  the  holy 
state  of  matrimony.  Then  followed  sundry  prayers  ;  and 
after  them  the  mass,  at  which  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride 
received  the  blessed  sacrament,  and  then  departed. 

THE  ARMENIANS. 

The  Armenians,  from  Armenia,  a  province  of  Asia,  con- 
sisting of  the  modem  Turcomania,  and  part  of  Persia,  were 
f orrilerly  a  branch  of  the  Greek  Church.  They  professed  the 
same  faith,  and  acknowledged  the  same  subjection  to  the 
See  of  Constantinople,  until  nearly  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century,  when  the  doctrines  of  the  Monophysites  spread 
through  Africa  and  Asia,  and  comprehended  the  Armenians. 
But,  though  the  members  of  this  church  still  agree  with  the 
other  Monophysites  in  the  principal  doctrine  of  that  sect, 
resi)ecting  the  unity  of  the  divine  and  human  nature  in 
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Chiist,  they  differ  from  them  in  so  many  points  of  faith, 
worship,  and  discipline,  that  they  hold  no  communion  with 
that  branch  of  the  Monophysites  who  are  Jacobites  in  the 
more  limited  sense  of  that  term,  nor  with  the  Copts  or  the 
Abyssinians. 

The  Armenians  allow  and  accept  the  articles  of  faith 
according  to  tlu^  Council  of  Nice,  and  use  the  Apostles'  Creed. 
With  respect  to  the  Trinity,  they  agree  with  the  Greeks  in 
acknowledging  three  pei'sons  in  one  divine  nature,  and  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  only  from  the  Father.  They  be- 
lieve tliat  Christ  descended  into  hell,  and  liberated  thence 
all  the  souls  of  the  damned,  by  the  grace  and  favor  of  his 
glorious  i)resence ;  that  this  liberation  was  not  forever,  nor 
by  a  plenary  i)anl()n  or  remission,  but  only  until  the  end  of 
the  world,  when  the  souLs  of  the  damned  shall  again  be  re- 
turned into  eternal  flames.  Tliey  worship  after  the  Eastern 
manner,  by  prostrating  their  bodies,  and  kissing  the  ground 
three  times.  When  they  fii-st  enter  the  church,  they  uncover 
their  heads,  and  cross  themselves  three  times ;  but  afterwards 
they  cover  their  heads,  and  sit  cross-legged  on  carpets.  The 
greatest  part  of  their  public  divine  seiTic^  is  i)erfornied  in  the 
morning,  Ix^fore  it  is  liglit.  'V\u*y  are  very  d<»voat  on  vigils  to 
fwLsts,  and  on  Saturday  evenings,  wlu^n  they  all  go  to  church, 
and,  aft4*r  their  return  home,  i>erfume  their  houses  with  in- 
cense*, and  adorn  their  little  i)i('tures  with  lanii>s.  In  their 
monasteries,  tile  whole  Psalter  of  David  is  read  over  every 
twenty-foui'  iioui^s  ;  but  in  the  cities  and  ]>arochial  churches, 
tiie  Psiilter  is  divided  into  <'i<;ht  portions,  and  each  ])orti(m 
into  eight  parts,  :it  tiieendof  each  of  which  is  siud  t!ie  Gloria 
Patria. 

The  viu^s  and  <'rrenionies  of  tlie  Arnu^nian  (-hurch  gn»atly 
res4»nil)h»thos«'of  theCrn^'Us.  Their  liturgies  alsoar(M»ss<*nti- 
ally  the  saint*,  or  at  least  ascriln^l  to  the  same  authoi'S.  The 
fiLsts,  wiiieii  t!i»'v  obsrrv»»  annuallv,  an»  not  (mlv  more  nu- 
merous,  but  k»»i»t  witli  L^r«»at«*r  rigor  and  mortitieation  than  is 
usual  in  anv  other  Christian  conirnunitv.  Thev  mingle  the 
wholf*  ('ours«»  of  tht»  y«'ar  with  fasting;  an<l  ther**  is  not  a 
single  day  whi<'h  is  not  a]>point»Ml  either  for  a  fast  or  a  festi- 
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val.  They  commemorate  our  Lord's  Nativity  on  the  6th  of 
January,  and  thus  celebrate  in  one  festival  his ,  birth,  epiph- 
any, and  baptism.  The  Armenians  practice  the  triple  immer- 
sion, which  they  consider  as  essential  to  baptism.  After  bap- 
tism, they  apply  the  chrism,  and  anoiAt  the  forehead,  eyes, 
ears,  breast,  palms  of  the  hands,  and  soles  of  the  feet  with 
consecrated  oil,  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  Then  they  administer 
to  the  child  the  eucharist,  with  wliich  they  only  rub  its  lips. 
The  sacrament  of  the  eucharist  is  celebrated  only  on  Sun- 
days and  festivals.  They  do  not  mix  the  wine  with  water, 
nor  put  leaven  into  their  bread,  as  do  the  Greeks.  They  steep 
the  bread  in  the  wine,  and  thus  the  communicant  receives 
both  kinds  together. 

In  their  fasts  they  are  much  more  rigorous  than  the 
Greeks,  and  no  dispensation  is  allowed  on  any  account.  Dur- 
ing the  forty  days  of  their  Lent,  which  precedes  their  Easter, 
they  must  eat  nothing  but  herbs,  roots,  beans,  peas,  and  the 
like,  and  no  gi'eater  quantity  of  them  than  is  just  sufficient 
to  support  nature.  The  Armenians,  however,  are  allowed  to 
eat  lish  on  Sundays.  Tl^ey  have  an  established  custom  of 
having  no  mass  on  fast-days  and  during  their  Lent ;  but  on 
Sundays  only  there  is  a  kind  of  spiritual  humiliation.  This 
mass  is  celebrated  at  noon,  and  is  called  low-mass ;  because 
there  is  a  cuilain  drawn  before  the  altar,  and  the  priest,  who 
is  unseen,  pronounces  nothing  with  an  audible  voice,  but  the 
gospel  and  the  creed.  All  their  fasts  in  general  are  observed 
with  the  same  strictness  and  austerity  as  their  grand  Lent. 

Children  generally  leave  the  choice  of  the  person  whom 
they  are  to  marry,  as  well  as  the  settlement  of  the  marriage 
articles,  to  their  parents  or  nearest  relations.  Their  mar- 
riages are  the  result  of  the  mother's  choice,  who  very  seldom 
advises  wdth  any  persons  upon  the  subject  except  her  hus- 
band, and  even  that  deference  is  paid  with  no  small  reluc- 
tance. After  the  terms  of  accommodation  are  settled  and 
adjusted,  the  mother  of  the  young  man  pays  a  visit  to  the 
young  lady,  accompanied  by  a  priest  and  two  venerable  ma- 
trons, and  presents  her  with  a  ring,  as  the  first  tacit  promise 
of  her  intended  husband.    He  generally  makes  his  api)ear- 
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anoe  at  tiie  same  time,  with  all  the  seriousness  he  is  able  tb^ 
assnmei  or  perhaps  with  all  the  perplexity  of  one  who  has 
not  the  liberty  to  make  his  own  choice.  The  Armenians 
never  imbUsh  their  banns  of  matrimony,  as  is  cositomary  with 
other  Christian  churches.  The  evening  before  the  wedding 
the  bridegroom  and  the  bride  send  each  other  some  presents. 
On  the  wedding-day  there  is  a  procession  on  horseback,  and 
the  bridegroom  rides  in  the  front  from  his  mistress'  house, 
having  on  his  head  agold  or  silver  network,  or  a  flesh*colored 
gauze  veU,  according  to  his  quality.  This  network  hangs 
down  to  his  waist  In  his  right  hand  he  holds  one  end  of  a 
girdle,  whilst  the  bride,  who  follows  him  on  horseback,  cov- 
ered with  a  white  veil  which  reaches  down  to  her  horse's 
legs,  has  hold  of  the  other. 

The  relations  and  friends  (generally  young  men  and  maids), 
either  on  horseback  or  on  foot,  accompany  them  to  the  church 
with  great  order  and  decorum  in  the  procession,  having  wax- 
tapers  in  their  hands  and  a  band  of  music  marching  before 
them.  They  alight  at  the  church-door,  and  the  bridegroom 
and  brido  walk  up  to  the  very  steps  of  the  sanctuary,  still 
holding  the  ends  of  the  girdle  in  their  hands.  They  there 
stand  side  by  side,  and  the  i)iiest,  having  put  the  Bible  upon 
their  heads,  pronounces  the  sacramental  form.  He  then  per- 
forms the  ceremony  of  the  ring,  and  says  mass.  The  nuptial 
benediction  is  expn^ssed  in  the  following  words :  "  Bless,  O 
Lord !  this  marriage  with  thy  everlasting  l)enediction ;  grant 
that  this  man  and  this  woman  may  live  in  the  constant  prac- 
tice of  faith,  hope,  and  charity  ;  endow  them  with  sobriety ; 
inspire  them  with  holy  thoughts,  and  secure  their  bed  from 
all  manner  of  i)olluti()n." 

When  an  infant  dies  under  nine  years  of  age,  the  father, 
or  his  nearest  Relation,  provid*?s  prayers  to  Almighty  God, 
eight  days  successively,  for  the  soul  of  the  deceased ;  and 
during  all  that  time  i)a ys  the  expenses  of  the  i)riest  to  whose 
care  that  act  of  devotion  is  intrusted.  On  the  ninth  day  the 
solemn  senice  for  the  soul  is  performed.  Those  who  are 
pious,  and  in  good  circumstances,  have  a  particular  day  set 
aijart  for  the  commemoration  of  their  relations,  and  for  the 
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due  celebration  of  all  the  requisite  oflSces.  It  is  a  received 
custom  among  tliem  to  visit  the  monuments  of  the  dead 
upon  Easter  Monday,  at  wliich  time  the  men  sigh  and  groan, 
but  the  women  actually  scream.  This  they  call  the  visible 
testimonies  of  their  soitow  and  concern.  A  more  agreeable 
scene  immediately  succeeds.  They  all  withdraw  under  thfe 
refreshing  shade  of  some  luxuriant  tree,  where  an  elegant 
entertainment  erases  the  idea  of  affliction. 

Tlie  Maronites  are  a  sect  of  Eastern  Clu'istians  subject  to 
the  authority  of  the  Poi)e.  Their  principal  habitation  is 
on  Mount  Libanus.  They  have  a  patriarch  who  resides  in  a 
monastery  on  the  mount.  They  were  connected  with  the 
Monothelites  until  the  t>velfth  century,  when  they  united 
with  the  Roman  Church  on  the  condition  that  they  should 
retain  all  their  ancient  rites  and  customs. 

It  is  claimed  by  many  ecclesiastical  historians  that  the 
Abyssinians  and  Ethiopians,  as  well  as  other  sects  in  Africa, 
are  in  reality  branches  of  the  Greek  or  Eastern  Church,  cut 
oflf  in  the  very  remote  past.  As  Christianity  has  been  intro- 
duced into  every  imi)ortant  section  of  *'  The  Dai'k  Continent," 
and  as  the  representatives  of  all  creeds  have  met  with  an  en- 
couraging degree  of  toleration,  and  in  many  instances  suc- 
cess, the  reader  will  doubtless  better  appreciate  narratives 
of  the  condition  of  the  vaiious  denominations  in  operation 
there  at  the  present  time,  than  a  repetition  of  statements 
that  have  the  indefiniteness  of  tradition  and  the  flavor  of 
extreme  antiquity.  For  a  view  of  the  present  state  of  the 
various  denominations  in  Africa,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Chapter  VIII. ,  and  those  in  which  the  denominations  of  the 
United  States  are  treated. 
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SABLT  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTOBT  OF  RUSSIA. 

r'  is  impossible  to  settle  with  any  certainty  at  what 
period,  or  by  whom,  Christianity  was  first  introduced 
into  Russia.  What  we  learn  with  most  appearance  of  proba- 
bility is,  that  the  Grand  Duchess  Olga,  grandmother  to 
Vladimir,  was  the  first  i)erson  of  distinction  converted  to 
Christianity  in  Russia,  about  the  year  955,  and  that  she  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Helena  at  her  conversion ;  under  which 
name  she  still  stands  as  a  saint  in  the  Russian  calendar. 
Methodius,  and  Cyril  the  philosopher,  traveled  from  Greece 
into  Moravia,  about  the  year  900,  to  plant  the  gospel ;  where 
they  translated  the  service  of  the  church,  or  some  Tparts  of  it, 
from  the  Greek  into  the  Sclavonian  language,  the  common 
language  at  that  time  of  Moravia  and  Russia ;  and  thus  it  is 
thought  that  this  princess  imbibed  the  first  principles  of 
Christianity.  And,  being  herself  fully  persuaded  of  its 
truth,  she  was  very  earnest  with  her  son,  the  Grand  Duke 
Sviatoslav,  to  embrace  it  also ;  but  this,  from  political  mo- 
tives, he  decline<l  to  do.  In  the  course,  however,  of  a  few 
years,  Christianity  is  said  to  have  made  considerable  prog- 
in  that  nation, 
little  occurred  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Russia,  ez« 
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cept,  perhaps,  the  rise  of  the  sect  of  the  Raskolniki,  which 
excited  considerable  tumults  and  commotions  in  that  king- 
dom, till  Peter  the  Great  ascended  the  throne  of  Russia.  He 
resolved  to  be  the  reformer  of  his  church  as  weU  as  of  his 
empire.  While  he  made  no  change  in  the  articles  of  faith 
entertained  by  his  countrymen,  which  contained  the  doctrine 
of  the  Greek  Church,  he  took  the  utmost  pains  to  have  this 
doctrine  explained  in  a  manner  conformable  to  the  dictates 
of  sound  reason  and  the  spirit  of  the  gospel.  He  extinguished 
the  spirit  of  persecution,  and  renewed  and  confirmed  to 
Christians,  of  all  denominations,  liberty  of  conscience,  and 
the  privilege  of  performing  divine  worship  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  their  respective  liturgies  and  institutions. 
This  liberty,  however,  was  modified  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
restrain  and  defeat  any  attempts  that  might  be  made  by  the 
Jesuits  and  other  members  of  the  Roman  Church  to  promote 
its  interests  in  Russia,  or  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Roman  pontiff  beyond  the  chapels  of  that  communion  that 
were  tolerated  by  law ;  and  particular  charge  was  given  to 
the  council,  to  which  belonged  the  cognizance  of  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  to  use  their  utmost  care  and  vigilance  to  prevent  the 
propagation  of  Roman  tenets  among  the  people.  All  this 
caution  had,  no  doubt,  arisen  from  the  repeated  efforts  of  the 
Roman  pontiffs  and  their  missionaries  to  extend  the  Papal 
empire  over  the  Greek  churches,  under  the  claim  of  uniting 
the  two  communions.  Peter  abolished  the  oflSce  of  Patriarch, 
putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  church,  which,  under  him, 
was  to  be  governed  by  a  synod. 

Proposals  for  uniting  the  two  communions  have  been  made 
by  different  popes,  as  Honorius  III.,  Gregory  IX.,  Innocent 
IV.,  Gregory  XIII.,  and  last  of  all,  by  the  Academy  of  Sor- 
bonne  in  1718 ;  but  the  Russian  sovereigns  and  the  nation 
have  always  remained  firm  and  true  to  their  religion ;  at  the 
same  time,  all  religions,  without  exception,  are  tolerated  in 
Russia.  In  the  year  1581,  in  the  reign  of  Czar  John  Vasilie- 
vitz.  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  proposed  to  that  sovereign  that  the 
Lutheran  clergy  should  be  banished  from  Russia ;  but  he 
was  answered,  that  "  in  that  country  aU  nations  have  a  free 
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exercise  of  their  religions";  and  now  in  Russia  tliere  are 
Lutherans,  Calvinists,  Hernhuttere,  Armenians,  Jews,  Mo- 
hammedans, Pagans,  Hindoos,  Roman  Catholics,  and  repre- 
eentatives  of  nearly  every  creed  in  Christendom. 

In  her  doctrines,  the  Russian  Church  agrws  witli  the 
Greek  Church;  like  her,  she  receives  the  seven  sacmmonta 
or  mysteries ;  allows  no  statues  or  gi-aven  imaj^ea,  but  admits 
pictures  and  invocation  of  saints.  Their  Bible  is  tnins]al.«*d 
into  Uie  SclavoQian  Uuiguagc  from  the  Greek  f:ieptungiiit ; 
but  they  never  suffer  it  to  be  carried  into  chui'ch,  for  fear  of 
profaning  it  by  several  passages  that  are  to  Ixs  met  with  in 
the  Old  Testament.  It  is  the  New  TeaUiinent  (mly,  aud  some 
particular  puntugeH  extracted  from  the  Psalms  and  the 
Pr()phet»,  wliich  are  read  in  their  churches ;  tliey  ai-e,  how- 
ever, allowfjd  to  read  the  whole  Scnpturos  at  home. 

TUK  RUSSIAN   MASS. 

During  the  celebration  of  the  mass,  the  laity,  not  except- 
ing the  sovereign  himself,  are  obliged  either  to  stand  or  to' 
kneel,  and  be  uncovered  ;  and  to  oluwn'e  the  same  position 
during  the  i>erfonnanr<'  of  all  the  other  part*  of  divine  nor- 
rJoe.  Tho  Russian  mass  is  uiways  pcrtvrmod  in  the  ancient 
Sclavoaiati  language  ;  and  a  great  part  of  it  is  said  in  a  low 
voice.  Like  the  Greeks,  the  Russians  bow  down  before  the 
host,  and  adore  it.  From  the  preface  of  the  mass  to  the 
communion,  the  doors  of  the  sanctuary  are  shnt,  and  a  cur- 
tain is  drawn  before  it,  which  covers  the  altar.  In  Easter- 
week,  however,  the  sanctuary  doors  are  always  open,  even 
during  mass.  To  the  other  ceremonies  observed  at  the  com- 
munion, in  conformity  with  those  of  the  Greeks,  we  must 
add,  according  to  Olearins,  that  the  Muscovites  administer 
the  sacrament  te  those  who  are  deprived  of  their  reason,  by 
teaching  their  lips  only  with  the  bread  dipped  in  the  wine ; 
that  they  are  not  allowed  to  give  the  communion  to  a  woman 
who  lies  in,  in  the  room  where  she  was  brought  to  bed. 
Those  who  have  taken  a  false  oath  before  a  court  of  judica- 
ture, or  have  been  guilty  of  any  notorious  crime,  cannot  re- 
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ceive  the  sacrament  of  the  eucharist  till  they  are  at  the  point 
of  death.  It  is  customary  to  give  those  who  are  sick,  some 
water  or  some  brandy,  in  which  several  of  their  sacred  relics 
have  been  first  infused,  before  they  give  them  the  com- 
munion. 

REVERENCE  OF   RELICS,   IMAGES,   AND   PICTURES. 

Tlie  Russians  have  a  peculiar  i-egard  for  relics,  images,  and 
pictures  of  saints ;  for  the  invocation  of  saints,  the  crucifix, 
and  the  sign  of  the  cross ;  for  an  infinite  number  of  inclina- 
tions, genuflexions,  and  prostrations,  not  only  before  those 
objects  which  are  adorable,  but  those  likewise  which  demand 
only  a  common  reverence  and  esteem ;  and  also  for  number- 
less processions  and  pilgrimages.  The  cathedral  church  at 
Moscow  is  in  possession  of  what  is  called  the  garment  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  a  picture  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  drawn  by 
St.  Luke.  The  Russians  look  upon  this  picture  as  the  pal- 
ladium of  their  state.  Other  churches  claim  of  being  pos- 
sessed of  the  bodies  of  several  Russian  saints ;  and  thirty- 
six  gold  and  silver  shrines,  full  of  very  valuable  relics,  are  to 
be  seen  in  the  church  of  the  Annunciation.  These  shrines, 
or  boxes,  are  said  to  contain,  among  other  things,  some  of 
the  precious  blood  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  one  of  the 
hands  of  St.  Mark,  and  some  of  the  bones  of  the  prophet 
Daniel,  etc. 

Every  Russian,  whether  his  condition  be  high  or  low,  has 
his  own  titular  saint,  to  whom  he  offers  up  his  morning  and 
evening  prayers,  and  whom  he  never  fails  to  consult  on  all 
occasions  of  a  doubtful  or  hazardous  nature.  No  one  can 
pay  a  Russian  a  higher  compliment  than  by  taking  some 
deferential  notice  of  the  picture  of  his  saint,  upon  entering 
and  leaving  his  dwelling  or  place  of  business.  The  walls  of 
their  churches  are  all  covered  with  pictures,  which  are  not 
only  representations  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
but  of  St.  Nicholas  and  several  other  saints,  whom  the  Rus- 
sians have  made  choice  of  for  their  patrons  and  protectors. 

The  invocation  of  saints  constitutes  a  considerable  part  of 
the  religious  worship  of  the  Russians ;  but  greater  demon- 
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8tratioii8  of  respect  are  shown  to  St  Nicholas  than  to  any  of 
the  rest  It  is  customary,  in  Russia,  to  mention  God  and 
the  Czar  at  the  same  time  when  they  have  any  afhir  of  im- 
portance to  transact  Thus  they  frequently  say,  ^  Gk)d  is 
powerful  as  well  as  the  Czar."  ^  With  God  and  the  Czar's 
I)ermis8ion."  Their  devotees  go  in  pilgrimage,  for  the  most 
part,  to  those  places  where  their  saints  have  espedally  dis- 
tingoished  themselves. 

THE  BENEDIOnOK  OF  THE  WATERS. 

The  number  of  ceremonies  and  religious  customs  amoiig 
the  Russians  nearly  equals  that  of  the  Roman  Church.  The 
most  rigorously  observed  and  ostentatiously  conducted  of  all* 
these  IS  the  festival  called  the  ^^  Benediction  of  the  Waters.** 
This  solemnity  is  celebrated  at  the  banning  of  the  year  at 
St  Petersburg,  in  the  following  manner :  On  the  river  Neva, 
upon  the  ice,  which  is  then  very  strong,  there  is  erected  a 
kind  of  temple,  of  wood,  usually  of  an  octagonal  figure, 
painted  and  richly  gilt,  having  the  inside  decorated  with 
various  sacred  pictures,  representing  the  baptism  of  our 
Saviour,  his  transfiguration,  and  some  other  parts  of  his 
life,  and  on  the  top  a  picture  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  This 
is  called  the  "  Jordan,"  which  name  used  to  signify  the  bap- 
tistery or  font,  or  any  I)asin  in  whieli  holy  water  is  conse- 
crated. There  the  attention  of  the  spectators  is  drawn  to  a 
large  emblem  of  the  Holy  Ghast,  appearing  to  descend  from 
heaven,  a  decoration  common  to  almost  all  Greek  churches, 
in  which  a  peristerlon  or  dove,  as  a  symbol  of  the  Holy 
oTiiust,  is  usually  susi)ended  from  four  small  columns  which 
support  a  canoi)y  over  the  Holy  Table.  The  "  Jordan  ^  is 
surrounded  by  a  temi)orary  heilge  of  the  boughs  of  fir-trees ; 
and,  in  the  middle  of  the  sanctuary  or  chancel  is  a  square 
space,  where  the  broken  ice  leaves  a  communication  with  the 
water  running  below,  and  the  rest  is  ornamented  with  rich 
tai)eatry.  Around  this  t<»mi)le  a  kind  of  gallery  is  erected, 
and  a  platform  of  IxKmls,  covereil  with  red  cloth,  is  laid  for 
the  procession  to  go  u])on,  guarded  also  by  a  fence  of  boughs. 
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The  gallery  communicates  ^dth  one  of  the  windows  of  the 
imperial  palace,  at  which  the  emi)eror  and  his  family  come 
out  to  attend  the  ceremony,  which  begins  as  soon  as  the 
liturgy  is  finished  in  the  chapel  of  the  imperial  palace,  and 
the  regiments  of  guards  have  taken  post  on  the  river.  Then, 
at  the  sound  of  the  bells,  and  of  the  artillery  of  the  fortress, 
the  clerks,  the  deacons,  the  priests,  the  archimandrites,  and 
the  bishops,  dressed  in  their  richest  robes,  carrying  in  their 
hands  lighted  tapers,  the  censer,  the  Gospel,  and  the  sacred 
pictures  and  banners,  proceed  from  the  chapel  to  the  "  Jor- 
dan," singing  the  hymns  appointed  in  the  oflBce,  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  emperor,  the  grand  dukes,  the  nobles,  and  the 
whole  court. 

When  arrived  at  the  place  where  the  ice  is  broken  the 
Archbishop  of  Moscow,  or  other  officiating  bishop,  descends, 
by  means  of  a  ladder,  to  the  side  of  the  water.  There  he 
reads  the  prayei-s  appoint^l  in  the  oflSce,  dips  his  cross  three 
times,  and  ends  the  ceremony  by  an  exhortation  appropriate 
to  it.  As  soon  as  the  service  is  finished  the  artillery  and 
soldiers  fire  ;  after  which  the  prelate  sprinkles  the  water  on 
the  company  around  him,  and  on  the  colors  of  all  the  regi- 
ments that  happen  to  be  at  St.  Petei^burg,  which  are  planted 
round  the  "  Jordan."  He  then  retires,  when  the  people  crowd 
towards  the  hole  in  the  ice  and  drink  of  the  w^aters  with 
avidity.  Notwithstanding  the  cold  the  mothers  plunge  their 
infants,  and  the  old  men  their  heads,  into  them.  Every- 
body makes  it  a  duty  to  carry  away  some  for  the  purifica- 
tion of  their  houses,  and  curing  certain  distempers,  again»st 
which  the  good  Russians  believe  this  water  to  be  a  powerful 
specific. 

OBSERVANCES  OF  LENT. 

The  first  grand  ceremony  in  the  Lenten  season  takes  place 
on  Palm  Sunday.  On  the  eve  of  this  day  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Moscow  resort,  in  carriages,  on  horseback,  or  on  foot,  to  the 
Kremlin,  for  the  purchase  of  palm-branches  to  decorate  the 
sacred  pictures  in  the  streets  or  elsewhere.  The  governor, 
attended  by  the  maUre  de  police^  the  commandant,  and  a 
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train  of  nobilitj-,  go  in  procession  mounted  on  fine  horses. 
Tlie  streets  are  lined  with  spectators,  and  cavalry  are  sta- 
tioned on  each  side  to  preserve  nrder.  Arriving  in  the  Krem- 
lin, a  vast  assembly,  bearing  artificial  bouqnets  and  Ixiughs, 
are  seen  moving  here  and  there,  forming  the  novel  and  strik- 
ing apertacle  of  a  gay  and  moving  forest.  Upon  thiH  occasion 
every  person  who  visits  tlie  Kremlin,  and  would  Ite  thought 
a  tnie  Cliristian,  purchases  one  or  more  of  the  bnuiches  ;  and 
in  returning  the  streets  are  crowded  witii  drosius,  and  all 
klndd  of  vehicles,  lille<.I  witli  devotees,  holding  Id  their  hiuids 
one  or  more  branches,  according  to  their  circumstances  or 
deetres.  Tlie  same  riistom  is  observed  in  St.  Petersburg  and 
aU  the  large  cltieti  In  the  vast  empire. 

The  second  ceremony  takes  phice  on  Thursday  i>efore  Eas- 
ier at  noon,  when  the  anshbishop  washes  the  feet  of  the  apos- 
tles. The  priests  appear  in  their  most  gorgeous  apparel. 
Twelve  monks,  designed  t^  represent  the  twelve  apostles,  are 
placed  in  a  semicircle  tjefore  the  archbishop.  Tlie  ceremony 
is  performed  in  the  cathfHlnil,  whicli  is  crowded  with  spec- 
tators. The  archbiahop.  iJorforming  all  that  is  related  of  our 
Saviour  in  the  thirteenth  cliapU-r  of  St.  John,  takv«  off  his 
robes,  girds  up  his  loins  with  a  towel,  nnd  pitxHtods  to  wash 
the  feet  of  all,  until  Iip  con)n.H  to  the  represtmtative  of  Sinton 
Peter,  who  rises:  and  flu-  sanu'  intfrlm-ulion  t.iki'.s  place 
between  him  and  the  archbishop  which  is  said  to  have  token 
place  between  our  Saviour  and  that  apostle. 

The  third  and  most  magnificent  ceremony  of  all  u  cele- 
brated two  hours  after  midnight,  in  the  morning  of  E^ter 
Sanday.  It  is  called  the  ceremony  of  the  resurrection,  and 
exceeds  in  splendor  anything  of  the  kind  celebrated  any- 
where. A  learned  spectator  of  this  ceremonial  thus  describes 
its  magnificence : 

"  At  midnight  the  great  bell  of  the  cathedral  tolled.  Its 
vibrations  seemed  the  rolling  of  distant  thunder,  and  they 
were  instantly  accomi)anied  by  the  noise  of  all  the  bells  in  Mos- 
cow. Every  inhabitant  was  stirring,  and  the  rattling  of  car- 
riages in  the  streets  was  greater  than  at  noonday.  The  whole 
city  was  in  a  blaze ;  for  lights  were  seen  in  all  the  windows, 
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and  innumerable  torches  in  the  streets.  The  tower  of  the 
cathedral  was  illuminated  from  its  foundation  to  its  cross. 

"  We  hastened  to  the  cathedral,  which  was  filled  with  a 
prodigious  assembly  of  all  mnks  and  sexes,  bearing  lighted 
wax- tapers,  to  be  afterwards  heaped  as  vows  on  the  different 
shrines.  The  walls,  ceilings,  and  every  part  of  this  building 
are  covered  with  the  pictures  of  saints  and  martyrs.  In  the 
moment  of  our  arrival  the  dooi'S  were  shut;  and  on  the 
outside  appeared  the  archbishop,  preceded  by  banners  and 
torches,  and  followed  by  all  his  train  of  priests  with  cruci- 
fixes and  censers,  who  were  making  three  times,  in  proces- 
sion, the  tour  of  the  cathedral ;  chanting  with  loud  voices 
and  glittering  in  sumptuous  vestments,  covered  with  gold, 
silver,  and  precious  stones.  After  completing  the  third  cir- 
cuit they  all  halted  opposite  the  great  doors,  which  were 
shut ;  and  the  archbishop,  with  a  censer,  scattered  incense 
against  the  doors  and  over  the  priests.  Suddenly  those  doors 
were  opened,  and  the  effect  was  great  beyond  description. 
The  immense  throng  of  spectator  within,  bearing  innumer- 
able tapers,  formed  two  lines,  through  which  the  archbishop 
entered,  advancing  with  his  train  to  a  throne  near  the  centre. 
The  profusion  of  lights  in  all  j^arts  of  the  cathedral,  and, 
among  others,  of  the  enonnous  chandelier  which  hung  from 
the  centre,  the  richness  of  the  dresses,  and  the  vastness  of 
the  assembly,  filled  us  with  astonishment.  Ha\ing  joined 
the  suite  of  the  archbishop,  we  accompanied  the  procession 
and  passed  even  to  the  throne,  on  which  the  officials  permit- 
ted us  to  stand  among  the  priests,  near  an  embroidered  stool 
of  satin  placed  for  the  archbishop.  The  loud  chorus,  which 
burst  forth  at  the  entrance  to  the  church,  continued  as  the 
procession  moved  towards  the  throne,  and  after  the  arch- 
bishop had  taken  his  seat. 

"  Soon  after,  the  archbishop  descended,  and  went  all  round 
the  cathedral ;  first  offering  incense  to  the  priests,  and  then 
to  the  people  as  he  passed  along.  Wlien  he  had  returned 
to  his  seat,  the  priests,  two  by  two,  performed  the  same  cer- 
emony ;  beginning  wdth  the  archbishop,  who  rose  and  made 
obeisance  with  a  lighted  taper  in  his  hand.    From  the  mo- 
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ment  the  church  doors  were  opened,  the  spectators  had  con- 
tinued bowing  their  heads  and  crossing  themselves. 

''  I  had  now  leisure  to  examine  the  dresses  and  figures  of  the 
priests,  which  were,  certainly,  the  most  striking  I  ever  saw. 
riieir  long  dark  hair,  without  i)owder,  fell  down  in  ringlets, 
or  straight  and  thick,  far  over  their  rich  robes  and  shoulders. 
Their  dark  thick  beards  also  entirely  covered  their  breasts. 
On  the  heads  of  the  archbishop  and  bishops  were  high  caps, 
covered  with  gems,  and  adorned  with  miniature  paintings, 
set  in  jewels,  of  the  crucifixion,  the  virgin,  and  the  saints. 
Their  rol)es  of  various-colored  satin  were  of  the  most  costly 
embroidery,  and  even  on  these  were  miniature  pictures  set 
with  precious  stones. 

"  After  two  hours  had  been  spent  in  various  ceremonies, 
the  archbishop  advanced,  holding  forth  a  cross,  which  all 
thp  people  crowded  to  embrace,  squeezing  each  other  nearly 
to  suffocation.  As  soon,  however,  as  their  eagerness  haid 
lH»en  somewhat  satisfied,  he  retired  to  the  sacristy ;  where 
putting  on  a  plain  purple  rol)e,  he  agsiin  advanced,  exclaim- 
in  ^r  three  times  in  a  very  loud  voice—*  Christ  is  risen ! '  Thus 
was  Easter  i)roi'laimed/' 

THK   SAf'KAMFNT   OF    BAPTISM. 

As  soon  as  an  infant  coni^^s  into  tlie  world,  the  parent*^ 
^•*ii(l  iniint^liately  for  a  prit»st  to  i)nrify  him.  Tlie  <;odfath- 
I  r-j  and  ^(winiotliers  of  the  fiixt  cliild  must  stand  sureties  for 
all  tlie  otlier  rliildren  in  that  family,  liowt^ver  ix,viK\\  mav  1m» 
the  numlHM'.  Aft4»r  entering;  the  eliureli,  these  ^(Klfathei-s 
«l»*liv**r  nine  \vax-ta]>ers  into  the  hands  of  tlie  ])riest,  who  il- 
linnines  them  all,  and  sticks  them  in  tlie  form  of  a  cross 
.ilMHit  thf  font  or  ves>u»l  in  which  the  infant  is  to  be  baptized. 
'I'll*'  priest  then  thutilies  the  trodfathei-s,  nnd  consecnites  the 
'Aat#T:  an<l  aft4*r  that  lie  nnd  th*»  pMlfjitlh'F-s  ^o  thrice  in 
ji?<>c#'ssion  round  it.  The  clerk,  who  marches  in  the  front, 
carries  the  j»icture  of  St.  .John.  After  this,  tht\v  all  arninge 
themselves  in  such  a  manner  that  their  backs  are  turned 
lowurdb  the  font,  as  a  testimony  of  their  avei-sion  to  the 
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three  questions  which  the  priest  proposes  to  the  godfathers ; 
that  is  to  say, — First,  "  Whether  the  child  renounces  the 
devil?"  Second,  "Whether  he  abjures  his  angels?"  and 
Third,  "Whether  he  abhors  and  detests  their  impious 
works?"  At  each  question  the  godfathers  answer  "yes," 
and  spit  upon  the  ground.  The  exorcism  follows,  which  is 
performed  out  of  the  church,  lest  the  devil,  as  he  comes  out 
of  the  infant,  should  pollute  or  profane  it.  After  the  exor- 
cism is  over,  the  priest  cuts  some  hair  oflf  the  child's  head  in 
the  form  of  a  cross,  and  puts  it  into  a  book,  or  wraps  it  up 
in  wax,  and  deposits  it  in  some  particular  place  belonging  to 
the  church  appropriated  for  that  purpose.  The  baptism 
which  ensues  is  performed  by  a  triple  immersion,  as  we  have 
before  observed  with  respect  to  the  Greeks.  The  priest,  hav- 
ing now  put  a  grain  of  salt  into  the  infant's  mouth,  anoints 
him  several  times  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  which  may  properly 
enough  be  called  his  confirmation ;  and  as  he  puts  on  him 
a  clean  shirt,  he  says,  "  Thou  art  now  as  clean  as  this  shirt, 
and  purified  from  the  stain  of  original  sin."  To  conclude 
this  ceremony,  a  little  gold  or  silver  cross,  or  one  of  inferior 
value,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  parent,  is  hung 
about  the  infant's  neck,  which  is  the  badge  or  token  of  his 
baptism.  He  must  wear  this  not  only  as  long  as  he  lives, 
but  carry  it  with  him  to  his  grave.  To  this  cross  must  be 
added  some  saint,  appointed  by  the  priest  to  be  his  guardian 
and  protector,  the  picture  of  whom  he  delivers  into  the  god- 
fathers' hands,  and  in  express  terms  charges  them  to  instruct 
the  child  in  what  manner  he  may  pay  a  peculiar  resi)ect  and 
veneration  to  his  patron  saint.  After  the  baptism  is  over, 
the  priest  salutes  the  infant  and  his  sponsors. 

THE  SACRAMENT  OF  MATRIMONY. 

In  the  evening  of  their  wedding-day,  the  bridegroom,  ac- 
companied by  a  numerous  train  of  his  nearest  relations  and 
acquaintances,  proceeds  to  wait  on  his  mistress,  the  priest 
who  is  to  solemnize  their  nuptials  riding  on  horseback  be- 
fore them.    After  the  congratulations,  and  other  oompli- 
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mentSy  costomary  on  such  joyful  occasions  in  all  conntriesy 
the  company  sit  down  to  table.  But  notwithstanding  there 
are  three  elegant  dishes  instantly  served  up,  no  one  takes 
the  freedom  to  taste  of  them.  At  the  ujfper  end  of  the  table 
is  a  vacant  seat  intended  for  the  bridegroom.  While  he  is 
in  earnest  discourse  with  the  bride's  relations,  some  young 
gentleman  takes  x>osse8sion  of  his  chair,  and  does  not  resign 
it  without  some  valuable  consideration.  As  soon  as  the 
bridegroom  has  thus  redeemed  his  seat,  the  bride  is  intro- 
duced into  the  room,  dressed  as  gayly  as  possible,  but  cov- 
ered with  a  veil.  A  curtain  of  crimson  taffeta,  supported  by 
two  young  gentlemen,  now  parts  the  lovers,  and  prevents 
them  from  stealing  any  glances  from  each  other's  eyes.  In 
the  next  place,  the  bride's  Suacha,  or  agent,  wreathes  her 
hair,  and  after  she  has  turned  up  her  tresses,  puts  a  crown 
upon  her  head,  which  is  either  of  gold  or  silver  gilt,  and 
lined  with  silk,  and  of  greater  or  less  value,  in  proportion  to 
the  quality  or  circumstances  of  the  person  for  whom  it  is  in- 
tended. The  other  Suacha  is  employed  in  setting  the  bride- 
groom off  to  the  best  advantage.  During  this  interval,  some 
women  that  are  present  sing  a  number  of  little  merry  catches 
to  divert  them,  wliile  the  bridesmaids  strew  hoi)s  upon  the 
heads  of  the  company.  Two  lads  after  this  bring  in  a  large 
cheese,  and  several  rolls  or  little  loaves,  in  a  hand-basket, 
with  curious  sable  tassels  to  it.  Two  of  the  bride's  attend- 
ants bring  in  another  cheese,  and  the  same  quantity  of  bread, 
upon  her  particular  account.  All  these  provisions,  after  the 
priest  has  blessed  them,  are  carried  to  the  chureh.  At  last 
there  is  a  lar^  silver  basin  set  xvpon  the  table,  full  of  small 
remnants  of  satin  and  taffeta,  with  several  small  square 
jdeces  of  silver,  hops,  barley,  and  oats,  all  mingled  together. 
The  Suacha,  after  she  has  put  the  bride's  veil  over  her  face 
again,  takes  several  handf  uls  of  this  medley  out  of  the  basin, 
and  stT(?ws  it  over  the  heads  of  all  the  company.  The  next 
ceremony  is  the  oxrhan^  of  thf*ir  respective  rings,  which  is 
performed  by  the  parents  of  the  newly-married  couple.  The 
Suacha  now  conducts  the  bride  to  chureh,  and  the  bridegroom 
follows  with  the  priest. 
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One  part  of  the  pavement  of  the  church,  where  the  cere- 
mony is  performed,  is  covered  with  crimson  taffeta,  and 
another  piece  of  the  same  silk  is  spread  over  it,  where  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  are  appointed  to  stand.  The  priest, 
before  he  enters  upon  his  office,  demands  their  oblations, 
which  consist  of  fish,  pastry,  etc.  Then  he  gives  them  his. 
benediction,  and  holds  over  their  heads  the  pictures  of  those 
saints  who  were  made  choice  of  to  be  their  patrons.  After 
which,  taking  the  right  hand  of  the  bridegroom  and  the  left 
of  the  bride  within  his  own  hands,  he  asks  them  three  times, 
whether  they  sincerely  consent  to  and  approve  of  their  marri- 
age, and  whether  they  will  love  each  other  for  the  future  as 
is  their  bounden  duty  so  to  do.  When  they  have  answered 
^*  Yes,"  all  the  company  in  general  take  hands  and  join  in  a 
solemn  dance,  while  the  priest  sings  the  128th  Psalm  (ac- 
cording to  the  Hebrew  computation),  in  which  almost  all  the 
blessings  that  attend  the  married  state  are  enumerated.  The 
priest,  as  soon  as  the  psalm  is  finished,  puts  a  garland  of  rue 
ui)on  their  heads ;  but  if  the  man  be  a  widower,  or  the  woman 
a  widow,  then  he  lays  it  upon  their  shoulders.  The  blessing 
attendant  on  this  ceremony  l)egins  with  these  words,  "  In- 
crease and  multiply";  and  concludes  with  that  other  solemn 
direction,  which  is  contained  in  so  many  marriage  ceremo- 
nies, "  Whom  God  hath  joined,  let  no  man  put  asunder."  As 
soon  as  this  is  pronounced,  all  the  company  light  their  wax- 
tapers,  and  one  of  them  presents  the  priest  with  a  glass  of 
wine,  which  he  drinks,  and  the  newly-married  couple  pledge 
him.  This  is  done  thrice,  and  then  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
dash  their  glasses  down  upon  the  floor,  and  tread  the  pieces 
under  their  feet,  denouncing  several  maledictions  on  all  those 
who  shall  hereafter  endeavor  to  set  them  at  variance.  At  the 
same  time,  several  women  strew  linseed  and  hempseed  upon 
their  heads.  After  this  ceremony  is  over,  the  usual  ox)ngratu- 
lations  are  repeated,  with  such  other  demonstrations  of  gayety 
and  rejoicing  as  generally  accompany  the  nuptial  rites  in 
other  countries. 
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FUNERAL  OEBXaCONIES. 

Th6  Rnadan  funeral  solemnities  are  as  remarkable  in  all 
respects  as  their  nuptial  ceremonies.  As  soon  as  a  sick  per- 
son has  expired,  they  send  for  the  relations  and  friends  of 
the  deceased,  who  place  themselves  about  the  corpse.  There 
are  women  likewise  who  attend  as  mourners,  and  ask  the  de- 
ceased, ^  What  was  the  cause  of  his  death  9  Werehisdrcum- 
stances  narrow  and  perplexed  9  Did  he  want  either  the  neces- 
saries or  con  veniences  of  life  P  In  the  next  jdace,  the  corpse 
is  well  washed,  dressed  in  clean  linen,  or  wrapped  in  a  shroud, 
and  shod  with  Russia  leather,  and  put  into  a  coffin,  the  arms 
being  laid  over  the  stomach,  in  theformof  across.  Thecorpee 
is  not  carried,  however,  to  church,  tUl  it  has  been  kept  eight 
or  ten  days  at  home,  if  the  season  or  circumstances  of  the 
deceased  will  admit  of  such  a  delay ;  for  it  is  a  received  opin- 
ion, that  the  longer  they  stay  in  this  world,  the  better  recep- 
lion  they  will  meet  with  in  the  next.  The  priest  thurifies  the 
corpse,  and  Gfprinkles  it  with  holy  water,  tQl  the  very  day  of 
its  interment. 

The  funeral  procession  is  arranged  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  A  priest  marches  in  the  front,  carrying  the  image  of  the 
jiorticular.  saint  who  was  made  choice  of  as  patron  of  the  de- 
ceased at  the  time  he  was  baptized.  Four  young  virgins,  who 
are  the  nearest  relations  to  the  deceased,  and  the  chief  mourn- 
ers, follow  him  ;  or,  for  want  of  such  female  friends,  the  same 
number  of  women  are  hired  to  attend,  and  to  perform  that 
melancholy  office.  After  them  comes  the  corpse,  carried  on 
the  shoulders  of  six  bearers.  If  the  party  deceased  be  a  monk 
or  a  nun,  the  brothers  or  sisters  of  the  convent  to  which  he  or 
she  belonged  i)erform  this  last  friendly  office.  The  relations 
and  friends  bring  up  the  rear,  each  having  a  wax-taper  in  his 
hand.  As  soon  as  they  are  arrived  at  the  grave,  the  coffin  is 
uncovered,  and  the  image  of  the  deceased's  favorite  saint  is 
laid  over  him,  while  the  priest  repeats  some  prayers  suitable 
to  the  solemn  occasion,  or  reads  some  jxarticular  i)assagesout 
of  the  liturgy.  After  that,  the  relations  and  friends  bid  their 
last  sad  adieu,  either  by  saluting  the  deceased  himself;  or  the 
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coffin  in  which  he  is  interred.  The  priest,  in  the  next  place, 
comes  close  to  his  side,  and  puts  his  certificate  into  his  hand, 
which  is  signed  by  the  archbishop,  and  likewise  by  his  father 
confessor.  This  is  a  testimonial  of  the  virtue  and  good  actions 
of  the  deceased,  or,  at  least,  of  his  sincere  repentance  of  all 
his  sins.  When  a  person  at  the  point  of  expiring  is  so  happy 
05  to  have  the  benediction  of  his  priest,  and  after  his  decease 
his  certificate  in  his  hand,  his  immediate  reception  into  heaven 
is,  in  their  opinion,  infallibly  secured.  The  priest  always 
recommends  the  deceased  to  the  favor  and  protection  of  St. 
Nicholas.  To  conclude,  the  coffin  is  nailed  up  and  let  down 
into  the  grave,  the  face  of  the  deceased  being  turned  towards 
the  east.  The  friends  and  relations  now  take  their  last  fare- 
well. 

During  their  mourning,  which  continues  forty  days,  they 
make  three  funeral  entertainments,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  third, 
the  ninth,  and  the  twentieth  day  after  the  interment.  A 
priest  must  spend  some  time  in  prayer  for  the  consolation 
and  repose  of  the  soul  of  the  deceased  every  night  and  morn- 
ing, for  forty  days  successively  in  a  tent,  which  is  erected  on 
that  occasion  over  the  grave.  They  commemorate  their  dead, 
likewise,  once  a  year.  This  ceremony  consists,  princii)ally, 
in  mourning  over  their  tombs,  and  in  taking  care  that  they 
be  duly  perfumed  with  incense  by  some  priest. 

THE  SECT  OF  RASKOLNIKI. 

This  is  the  only  sect  that  has  separated  from  the  estab- 
lished church  in  Russia.  The  date  of  the  separation  was 
about  the  year  1666.  They  profess  to  be  ardent  lovers  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  distinguished  for  their  piety.  Its 
members  assume  the  name  of  Ihranikv^  that  is,  the  multi- 
tude of  the  elect ;  or,  according  to  others,  Straoivertsi^  that 
is,  believers  in  the  ancient  faith  ;  but  the  name  given  them 
by  their  opponents,  and  that  by  which  they  are  generally 
known,  is  RasJcolniki^  that  is,  schismatics.  In  defence  of 
their  separation,  they  allege  the  corruptions,  in  both  doctrine 
and  discipline,  that  had  been  introduced  into  the  Russian 
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Chunih.  They  profess  a  rigorous  zeal  for  the  letter  of  the 
Holy  Scripture  ;  and  the  transijosition  of  a  single  word  in  a 
new  edition  of  the  Russian  Bible,  though  this  ti-ansi^vosition 
was  intended  to  correct  an  uncouth  phrase  in  the  tmualation 
commonly  received,  threw  them  into  the  greatfst  tniiiult. 
Thoy  hold  that  there  is  no  subordination  of  rank,  no  miixirior 
or  inferior  among  the  faithful ;  that  a  Climtian  may  kill 
him8«'lf  for  the  love  of  Christ;  tliat  "  Hallelujah "  must  be 
only  twice  pronounced,  that  it  is  a  gi-eat  sin  to  repeat  it 
thrice ;  and  that  a  priest  must  never  give  a  blessing  except 
with  three  fingers.  They  are  regular,  even  to  austerity,  in 
tht'ir  tnanners.  They  have  suffered  much  pei-secution ;  and 
various  means  have  been  use<l  to  lead  them  back  into  the 
bosom  of  the  church,  but  in  vain.  Some  wealthy  merchante 
ami  great  lords  are  attached  to  this  sect;  and  it  is  widely 
diffused  among  the  peasants. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 
THE  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 

The  Church  of  England— The  Thirty-nine  Articles— The  Hierarchy  of  the 
Church— Ceremony  of  Ordinations— Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper— The 
Sacrament  of  Baptism— Confirmation— Marriage  Ceremonies. 


THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 

IT  is  asserted  by  some  authorities  that  the  Gk)spel  was  in- 
troduced into  Britain  as  early  as  a.d.  63.  To  Lucius 
and  to  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  among  others,  the  honor  of  its 
introduction  has  been  accorded,  and  St.  Paul  is  said  to  have 
preached  there  in  a.d.  66.  The  British  Church  is  often 
mentioned  by  writers  of  the  second  and  third  centuries; 
and  British  martyrs  suffered  under  the  edicts  against  the 
Christians  issued  by  Diocletian  in  303.  British  bishox)S  were 
present  at  the  councils  of  Aries,  in  314,  and  of  Nicaea,  the 
first  general  council,  in  325.  About  597  Gregory  L  sent 
Augustine  and  a  band  of  monks  to  endeavor  to  bring  the 
British  Church  into  subjection  to  Rome.  Ethelbert,  king 
of  Kent,  was  converted,  and  a  struggle  between  the  early 
British  Church  and  Gregory's  representatives  at  once  began. 
At  the  Reformation  the  entire  system,  which  had  at  length 
been  established  by  Rome,  was  overthrown,  and  the  British 
Church  restored  to  that  state  of  independence  in  which  it 
had  originally  existed  throughout  the  islands.  Many  laws 
for  the  regulation  of  the  Church  were  made  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  kings.  Its  right  of  sanctuary  was  rigidly  enforced. 
Attempts  at  encroachment  by  the  Roman  Church  were  fre- 
(3m 
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qnently  opposed,  and  the  first  article  of  the  Magna  Charta 
(1S16)  provided  that  the  Chnrch  of  England  should  be  free, 
and  enjoy  her  whole  rights  and  liberties  inviolable.  In  1690 
tiie  clergy  in  convocation  acknowledged .  Henry  VIIL  as  su- 
preme head  of  the  English  Church ;  and  by  36  Hen.  VIIL 
c  21  (1634),  the  Papal  power  in  England  was  abrogated.  The 
king  was  appointed  supreme  head  of  the  Church  by  26  Hen. 
YIII.  c  1  (1634).  The  Articles  were  drawn  up  in  1661,  and 
published  in  16^.  They  were  forty-two  in  number.  They 
were  revised  and  reduced  to  thirty-nine  in  1662.  At  the 
Union  in  18U0,  the  Church  of  Ireland  was  united  with  that 
of  Eng^Umd,  under  the  title  of  ^^  The  United  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland."  A  bill  introduced  into  Parliament 
March  1,  1869,  to  disestablish  and  disendow  the  Irish 
Churdi,  received  the  royal  assent,  July  26.  The  act  took 
effect  from  JaiL  1, 1871.  For  further  historical  mention  of 
the  Established  Church,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  notice 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  England. 

In  Scotland  Episcopacy  was  abolished  in  1661,  restored  in 
1606,  again  abolished  in  1639,  again  restored  in  1661,  and 
abolished  at  the  Revolution  in  1689,  when  the  bishops  were 
expelled.  Before  the  Revolution  there  were  two  archbish- 
oprif«  and  twelve  bishoprics  in  Scotland,  the  last,  that  of 
Edinburgh,  having  been  founded  by  Charles  I.  in  1633. 
Though  the  Presbyterian  Church  was  acknowledged  as  the 
national  church  at  the  Revolution,  many  of  the  old  Episco- 
jKilian  bishoprics  were  revived,  and  are  still  in  healthful 
oj^eration.  Tlie  founding  of  the  Protestant  Episcoiml  Chnrc^h 
in  the  United  States,  although  a  practical  oflfsi)ring  of  the 
Church  of  England,  is  due  to  the  Episcoi>acy  of  Scotland, 
for  Dr.  Samuel  Seabury,  the  first  Bishop,  was  refu»e<l  (^on.se- 
rnition  in  England,  and  obtained  it  at  the  hands  of  the 
Scottish  bishops  in  Aberdeen. 

The  peli^ious  tenets  or  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Book  of  Homilies,  consisting  of  short 
moral  and  dortrinal  discourses,  and  in  the  Thirty-nine  Arti- 
cles, which,  with  the  three  Crt^ls  and  Catechism,  are  in- 
serted in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
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THE  THIRTY-NINE  ARTICLES. 

I. — Of  Faith  in  the  Holy  Trinity. 

There  is  but  one  living  and  true  Grod,  everlasting,  without  body,  parts, 
or  passions;  of  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness;  the  Maker  and 
preserver  of  all  things,  both  visible  and  invisible.  And  in  unity  of  this 
Godhead  there  be  three  Persons  of  one  substance,  power,  and  etemily  . 
the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost. 

n. — Of  the  Word,  or  Son  of  God,  which  uxis  made  very  Man. 

The  Son,  which  is  the  Word  of  the  Father,  begotten  from  everlasting 
of  the  Father,  the  very  and  eternal  God,  of  one  substance  with  the 
Father,  took  man's  nature  in  the  womb  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  of  her 
substance :  so  that  two  whole  and  perfect  natures — ^that  is  to  say,  the 
Godhead  and  Manhood — were  joined  together  in  one  Person,  never  to 
be  divided ;  whereof  is  one  Christ  very  God  and  very  Man ;  who  truly 
suffered,  was  crucified,  dead  and  buried,  to  reconcile  his  father  to  us. 
and  to  be  a  sacrifice,  not  only  for  original  guilt,  but  also  for  actual  sins 
of  men. 

m. — Of  the  going  down  of  Christ  into  Hell. 

As  Christ  died  for  us,  and  was  buiied,  so  also  it  is  to  be  believed,  (hat 
he  went  down  into  Hell. 

IV. — Of  the  Resurrection  of  Christ 

Christ  did  truly  rise  again  from  death,  and  took  again  his  body,  with 
flesh,  bones,  and  all  things  appertaining  to  the  perfection  of  Man^s 
nature,  wherewith  he  ascended  into  Heaven,  and  there  sitteth,  until  he 
return  to  judge  all  men  at  the  last  day. 

v.— Of  the  Holy  Ghost 

The  Holy  Ghost,  proceeding  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  is  of  one 
substance,  majesty,  and  glory,  with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  very  and 
eternal  God. 

VI. — Of  the  Sufficiency  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  for  Salvation, 

Holy  Scripture  containeth  all  things  necessary  to  salvation :  So  that 
whatsoever  is  not  read  therein,  nor  may  be  proved  thereby,  is  not  to  be  re- 
quired of  any  man  that  it  should  be  believed  as  an  article  of  faith,  or  be 
thought  requisite  or  necessary  to  salvation.  In  the  name  of  the  Holy 
Scripture,  we  do  understand  those  canonical  Books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  of  whose  authority  was  never  any  doubt  in  the  Church. 
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OF  THE  NAMES  AND  NUHBER  OF  THE  CANONICAL  BOOKS. 


Genesis. 

Elxodus. 

Leviticus. 

Numbers. 

Deuteronomy. 

Joshua. 

Judges. 

Ruth. 

The  First  Book  of  Samuel. 

The  Second  Book  of  Samuel. 

The  First  Book  of  Kings. 

The  Second  Book  of  Kbigs. 


The  First  Book  of  Chronicles. 
The  Second  Book  of  Chronicles. 
The  First  Book  of  Esdras. 
The  Second  Book  of  Esdras. 
The  Book  of  Esther. 
The  Book  of  Job. 
The  Psalms. 
The  Proverbs. 
Ecclesiastes,  or  Preacher. 
Cantica^  or  Songs  of  Solomon. 
Four  Prophets  the  greater. 
Twelve  Prophets  the  less. 


And  the  other  Books,  as  Hierome  saith,  the  Churcli  doth  read  for  ex- 
ample of  life  and  instruction  of  manners,  but  yet  doth  it  not  apply  them 
to  establish  any  doctrine:  such  are  these  following: — 


The  Third  Book  of  Esdras. 

The  Fourth  Book  of  Esdras. 

The  Book  of  Tobias. 

The  Book  of  Judith. 

The  rest  of  the  Book  of  Esther. 

The  Book  of  Wisdom. 

Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach. 


Baruch  Uio  Prophet 

Tlie  Song  of  Uie  Tliree  Children. 

Tlie  Story  of  Susanna. 

Of  Bel  and  the  Dragon. 

The  Prayer  of  Manasses. 

Tlio  First  Book  of  Maccabees. 

The  Second  Book  of  Maccabees. 


All  the  Books  of  the  New  Tt^stanieiit,  as  they  arc  commonly  received, 
we  do  receive,  and  account  them  Canon icjil. 

VII.— O/  the  Old  Testament. 

The  Old  Testament  is  not.  ooiitrary  to  the  New;  for  both  in  the  New 

and  Old  Testament  everhustiniT  life  is  offoi-od  t^)  mankind  by  Clirist,  who 

is  the  only  M^nliator  lx^tw(^Mi  Ocxl  and  Man,  Ix'injj:  both  0<k1  and  Man. 

Whon»for(*  they  an^  not  t4)  Im*  heartl,  wliich  feijrii  that  the  old  Fathers 

did  lcM)k  only  for  transitory  pr(>inis(\s.     Altliou^h  the  Law  priven  from 

(uA  to  Moses,  jis  touching  cen^nonies  and  ritos.  do  not  bind  Christian 

men.  nor  the  civil  pre<'epts  thei*eof  oufrht  of  necessity  to  be  received  in 

any  (>)mnion wealth  :  yet  notwithsUindin^,  no  Christian  man  what«o- 

ever  Ls  frw*  from  the  olMKlien<*e  of  the  C-^)niniandnients  which  are  called 

monil. 

VIII.— 0///*/>  Tln^e  Creeds. 

Tlie  three  Crw^ls.  Nieene  CnHnl.  .\than;isius's  Cree<l.  and  that  which 
is  eotnnionlv  oall<'<l  th«*  .•\i>osth»s*  ( 'r^Ml.  ouirlit  thon)U'.rhlv  to  Ik?  n»oeivc»d 
and  U»lieve<l:  for  they  may  U'  provwl  by  most  certain  wamints  of  Holy 
Scripture. 

24 
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IX. — Of  Original^  or  Birth  Sin. 

Original  sin  standeth  not  in  the  following  of  Adam — as  the  Pelagians 
do  vainly  talk — ^but  it  is  the  fault  and  corruption  of  the  nature  of  every 
man,  that  naturally  is  engendered  of  the  offspring  of  Adam;  whereby 
man  is  very  far  gone  from  original  righteousness,  and  is  of  his  own 
nature  inclined  to  evil,  so  that  the  Flesh  lusteth  always  contrary  to  tiie 
Spirit;  and  therefore,  in  every  person  bom  into  this  world,  it  deserveth 
Gk>d^s  wrath  and  damnation.  And  this  infection  of  nature  doth  remain 
— yea,  in  them  that  are  regenerated ;  whereby  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  called 
in  Greek  phronema  aarkoSy  which  some  do  expound  the  wisdom,  some 
sensuality,  some  the  aif  ection,  some  the  desire  of  the  flesh,  is  not  subject 
to  the  Law  of  Grod.  And  although  there  is  no  condemnation  for  them 
that  believe  and  are  baptized,  yet  the  Apostle  doth  confess  that  concu- 
piscence and  lust  hath  of  itself  the  nature  of  sin. 

X.— Of  Free  Will 

The  condition  of  man  after  the  fall  of  Adam  is  such,  that  he  cannot 
turn  and  prepare  himself,  by  liis  own  natural  strength  and  good  works, 
to  faith  and  calling  upon  Gkni :  Wherefore  we  have  no  power  to  do  good 
works,  pleasant  and  acceptable  to  Qod,  without  the  grace  of  God,  by 
Christ,  preventing  us,  that  we  may  have  a  good  will,  and  working  with 
us,  when  we  have  that  good  will. 

XI. — Of  the  Justification  of  Man. 

We  are  accounted  righteous  before  God,  only  for  the  merit  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  by  faith,  and  not  for  our  own  works  or 
deservings.  Wherefore,  that  we  are  justified  by  faith  only,  is  a  most 
wholesome  doctrine,  and  very  full  of  comfort :  as  more  largely  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  Homily  of  Justification. 

Xn.— 0/  Good  Works. 

Albeit  that  good  works,  which  are  the  fruits  of  faith,  and  follow  after 
justification,  cannot  put  away  our  sins,  and  endure  the  severity  of  God's 
Judgment ;  yet  are  they  pleasing  and  acceptable  to  God  in  Christ,  and 
do  spring  out,  necessarily,  of  a  true  and  lively  faith ;  insomuch  that  by 
them  a  lively  faith  may  be  as  evidently  known,  as  a  tree  discerned  by 
the  fruit. 

Xni. — Of  Works  before  Justification. 

Works  done  before  the  grace  of  Christ,  and  the  inspiration  of  the 
Spirit,  are  not  pleasant  to  God,  forasmuch  as  they  spring  not  of  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ:  neither  do  they  make  men  meet  to  receive  grace,  or,  as  the 
School  Authors  say,  deserve  grace  of  congruity;  yea  rather,  for  that 
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they  are  not  done  as  Gkxl  hath  willed  and  commanded  them  to  he  done, 
we  doubt  not  but  they  have  the  nature  of  sin. 

XIV. — Of  Works  of  Supererogation, 

Voluntary  works  besides,  over  and  above  (xod^s  Commandments, 
which  tlioy  call  works  of  supererogation,  cannot  be  taught  without  ar- 
rogan-^y  r.n'l  impiety.  For  by  them  men  do  declare,  that  they  do  not 
only  rv.»ndor  unto  GKxl  as  much  as  they  are  bound  to  do,  but  that  tliey 
do  moit^  for  his  sake,  than  of  bounden  duty  is  required :  whereas  Christ 
saith  plainly.  When  ye  hath  done  all  that  are  commanded  to  you,  say, 
We  are  unprofitable  servants. 

« 

XV. — Of  Christ  alone  without  Sin. 

Christ,  in  the  truth  of  our  nature,  was  made  like  iinto  as  in  all  things, 
sin  only  except ;  from  which  he  was  clearly  void,  both  in  his  fiesh  and 
in  his  spirit.  He  came  to  be  the  Lamb  without  spot,  who,  by  sacrifice 
of  himself  once  made,  should  take  away  the  sins  of  the  world :  and  sin, 
as  St.  John  saith,  was  not  in  him.  But  all  we  the  rest,  although  bap- 
tized and  bom  again  in  Christ,  yet  offend  in  many  things ;  and,  if  we 
say  we  liave  no  sin,  we  deceive  ourselves,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  us. 

XVI.— 0/  Sin  after  Baptism. 

Not  every  deadly  sin,  willinpfly  committed  after  Baptism,  is  sin  against 
th<*  Holy  Glicwt  and  un  panic  liable.  Wlien^fore  the  grant  of  repentance 
Ls  not  t«»  l)e  denied  to  su<'h  its  fall  int^)  sin  after  Baptism.  After  we  have 
re<*  ivril  th«»  Holy  Ghost,  we  may  dr|>jiil  fnmi  i^ace  pven,  and  fall  into 
sin  ;  and  by  the  jr^ace  of  God  we  may  arise  again,  and  amend  our 
livfs.  And  therefore  they  are  to  l)e  condemned,  which  say,  tlieycan  no 
more  sin  as  long  as  they  live  liere,  or  deny  tlie  place  of  forgiveness  to 
sueh  as  truly  repent. 

XVJl.— Of  Predestination  and  Election. 

Pre<l<*sti nation  to  life  is  the  everlasting  purpose  of  G<k1,  whereby,  be- 
fon*  til**  foundations  of  the  world  were  laid,  he  hath  constantly  decreed 
bv  his  rr)uns<'l,  se<*n*t  to  us,  U>  deliver  fnmi  curse  and  danmation  those 
whom  lif  hatli  chosc'ii  in  Christ  out  of  mankind,  and  to  bring  them  by 
C*lirLst  ;  >  (  vcrliLstiii;,'  salivation,  as  vt^sols  made  to  honor.  Wlierefore, 
tliey  which  lx»  enducnl  with  so  excellent  a  lx»nefit  of  (Jod,  be  called, 
wr^onlintf  to  G^kI's  puriK»w\  hy  his  Spirit  working  in  due  sejison  :  Tliey 
thnaiirh  trnuT  olx'v  the  rallini;f  :  Tliey  Ik*  justififnl  fn»ely  :  Tliey  lie  nuido 
w»ns  of  (ro<l  hy  adoption  :  Tln^y  Im»  made  like  the  image  of  his  only  be- 
gottin  S'Ui  .T#»sus  Clirist  :  Tliey  walk  religiously  in  gtxKl  works  :  and,  at 
length,  hy  God's  ni»*rry,  they  attain  to  everlasting  felicity. 
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As  the  godly  consideration  of  Predestination  and  our  Election  in 
Christ,  is  full  of  sweet,  pleasant,  and  unspeakable  comfort  to  godly  per- 
•sons,  and  such  as  feel  in  themselves  the  working  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
mortifying  the  works  of  the  flesh  and  their  earthly  members,  and  draw- 
ing up  their  mind  to  high  and  heavenly  things  ;  as  well  because  it  doth 
greatly  establish  and  confirm  their  faith  of  eternal  salvation  to  be  en- 
joyed through  Clirist,  as  because  it  doth  fervently  kindle  their  love  to- 
wards God  :  so,  for  curious  and  carnal  persons,  lacking  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  to  have  continually  before  their  eyes  the  sentence  of  Gkxi's  Pre- 
destination, is  a  most  dangerous  downfall,  whereby  the  devil  doth  thrust 
them  either  into  desperation,  or  into  wretchlessness  of  most  unclean 
living,  no  less  perilous  tlian  desperation. 

Furthermore,  we  must  receive  God's  promises  in  such  wise  as  they  be 
generally  set  forth  to  us  in  Holy  Scripture  :  And  in  cur  doings,  that  will 
of  God  is  to  be  followed,  which  we  have  expressly  declared  unto  us  in 
the  word  of  God. 

XV  ill. — Of  Obtaining  EtemcU  Salvation  only  by  the  Name  of  Christ. 

They  also  are  to  be  had  accursed,  that  presume  to  say,  that  every  man 
shall  be  saved  by  the  law  or  sect  which  he  professeth,  so  that  he  be  dili- 
gent to  frame  his  life  according  to  that  law,  and  the  light  of  nature. 
For  Holy  Scripture  doth  set  out  imto  us  only  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ, 
whereby  men  must  be  saved. 

XIX.— 0/  the  Church. 

The  visible  Church  of  Christ  is  a  Congregation  of  faithful  men,  in  the 
which  the  true  ^vord  of  God  Ls  preached,  and  the  Sacraments  be  duly 
ministered  according  to  Clirist's  ordinance,  in  all  those  things  that  of 
necessity  are  requisite  to  the  same. 

As  the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  Alexandria,  and  Antioch,  have  erred,  so 
also  the  Church  of  Rome  hath  en-ed,  not  only  in  their  living  and  man- 
ner of  ceremonies,  but  also  in  matters  of  faith. 

XX. — Of  tJw  Authority  of  the  Church. 

The  Cliurch  hath  power  to  decree  Ritet;  or  Ceremonies,  and  authority 
in  controversies  of  faith  :  And  yet  it  is  not  lawfid  for  the  Church  to 
ordain  any  thing  that  is  contrary  to  Grod's  Word  written  ;  neither  may 
it  so  expound  one  place  of  Scripture,  that  it  be  repugnant  to  another. 
Wherefore,  although  the  Church  be  a  witness  and  a  keeper  of  Holy 
Writ,  yet  as  it  ought  not  to  decree  any  thing  against  the  same,  so  be- 
sides the  same  ought  it  not  to  enforce  any  thing  to  be  believed  for  neces- 
sity of  salvation. 
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JDa.'-<)f  the  Auihoniy  of  Oeiwral  Ofnmci^ 

a^iMnl  Ckrancib  inay  not  be  gatfaei^  together  with^ 
ment  and  will  of  Princes :  and  when  they  be  gathered  together— fcnwh 
mnoh  aa  they  be  an  ameinhly  of  men,  whereof  all  be  not  governed  with 
the  Spirit  and  Wofd  of  God— they  may  eir,  and  sometimeB  have  ened^ 
even  in  things  pertaining  unto  God.  Wherefore,  things  otdained  by 
them  as  necessary  to  salvation  have  neither  strength  nor  authority,  un- 
Um  it  may  be  declared  that  they  be  taken  out  of  Holy  Scripture. 

XXJL— Of  Purgatory. 

The  Romish  doctrine  concerning  Purgatory,  Pku*dons,  Worahipping, 
and  Adoration,  as  well  of  Images  as  of  Beliques,  and  also  Invocation  of 
Saints,  is  a  fond  thing,  vainly  invented,  and  grounded  upon  no  wananly 
of  Scr^^ture,  but  rather  repugnant  to  the  Word  of  God. 

^^xiii — Of  Ministering  in  the  Congregation, 

It  is  not  lawful  for  any  man  to  take  upon  him  the  office  of  publio 
preaching,  or  ministering  the  Sacraments  in  the  Ckmgregation,  befdre  he 
be  lawfnUy  called  and  sent  to  execute  the  same.  And  those  we  ought  to 
judge  lawfully  called  and  sent,  which  be  chosen  and  called  to  this  work 
by  men  who  have  public  authority  given  unto  them  in  the  Oongroga- 
tion,  to  call  and  send  Ministers  into  the  Lord's  vineyard. 

XXIV.— Of  Speaking  in  the  Congregation  in  such  a  Tongue  ae  the 

People  Understatideth. 

It  is  a  thing  plainly  repugnant  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  custom 
of  the  [nimitive  Churdi,  to  have  public  prayer  in  the  Church,  or  to  min- 
ister the  Sacraments,  in  a  tongue  not  understanded  of  the  people. 

XXV.— cy  the  Sacraments. 

Sacraments  ordained  of  Clirist,  be  not  only  badges  or  tokens  of  Chris- 
tian men's  profesBion  ;  but  rather  they  be  certain  sure  witnesses,  and 
effectual  fdfpia  of  grace,  and  Qod's  good-will  towards  us,  by  the  which 
be  doth  work  invisibly  in  us,  and  doth  not  only  quicken,  but  also 
strengthen  and  oonilnn  our  faith  in  him. 

Tliere  are  two  Sacraments  ordained  of  Clirist  our  Lord  in  the  Gospel, 
that  is  to  say.  Baptism,  and  the  Supi)or  of  the  Lord. 

Those  five,  conunonly  called  Sacraments,  that  is  to  say,  Confirmation, 
Penance.  Orders,  Matrimony,  and  Extreme  Unction,  are  not  to  be  counted 
for  Sacraments  of  the  Gospel,  being  such  as  have  grown  partly  of  the 
corrupt  following  at  the  Apostles,  partly  are  states  of  life  allowed  in  the 
ScriptuTQSi  but  yet  have  not  like  nature  of  Sacraments  with  Baptism  and 
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the  Lord's  Supper,  for  that  they  have  not  any  visible  sign  or  ceremony 
ordained  of  God. 

Tlie  Sacraments  were  not  ordained  of  Christ  to  be  gazed  upon,  or  to 
be  carried  about,  but  that  we  should  duly  use  them.  And  in  such  only 
as  worthily  receive  the  same,  they  have  a  wholesome  effect  or  operation ; 
but  they  that  receive  them  unworthily,  purchase  to  themselves  damna- 
tion, as  St.  Paul  saith. 

XXVI. — Of  the  Unux>rthine88  of  the  Ministers^  which  Hinders  not  the 

Effect  of  the  Sacraments, 

Although  in  the  visible  Church  the  evil  be  ever  mingled  with  the 
good,  and  sometimes  the  evil  have  chief  authority  in  the  ministration  of 
the  Word  and  Sacraments  ;  yet  forasmuch  as  they  do  not  the  same  in 
their  own  name,  but  in  Christ's,  and  do  minister  by  his  commission  and 
authority,  we  may  use  their  ministry,  both  in  hearing  the  Word  of  Gk)d, 
and  m  the  receiving  of  the  Sacraments.  Neither  is  the  effect  of  Christ's 
ordinance  taken  away  by  their  wickedness,  nor  the  grace  of  God's  gifts 
diminished  from  such  as,  by  faith,  and  rightly,  do  receive  the  Sacraments 
ministered  unto  them  ;  which  be  effectual,  because  of  Christ's  institution 
and  promise,  although  they  be  ministered  by  evil  men. 

Nevertheless,  it  appertaineth  to  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  that  in- 
quiry be  made  of  evil  Ministers,  and  that  they  be  accused  by  those  that 
have  knowledge  of  tlieir  offences  ;  and  finally,  being  found  guilty,  by 
just  judgment  be  deposed. 

XXVII.— 0/  Baptism. 

Baptism  is  not  only  a  sign  of  profession,  and  mark  of  difference, 
whereby  Christian  men  are  discerned  from  others  that  be  not  christened ; 
but  it  is  also  a  sign  of  Regeneration,  or  New  Birth  ;  whereby,  as  by  an 
instrument,  they  that  receive  baptism  rightly,  are  grafted  into  the 
Church  ;  the  promises  of  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  and  of  our  adoption  to 
be  the  sons  of  God  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  are  visibly  signed  and  sealed; 
faith  is  confirmed,  and  grace  increased,  by  virtue  of  prayer  unto  God. 
The  Baptism  of  yoimg  children  is  in  any  wise  to  be  retained  in  the 
Church,  as  most  agreeable  with  the  institution  of  Christ 

XXVm.— 0/  the  Lord's  Supper. 

The  Supper  of  the  Lord  is  not  only  a  sign  of  the  love  that  Christians 
ought  to  have  among  tliemselves  one  to  another  ;  but  rather  it  is  a  Sac- 
rament of  our  Redemption  by  Christ's  death  :  insomuch  that  to  such  as 
rightly,  worthily,  and  with  faith,  receive  the  same,  the  brsad  which  we 
break  is  a  partaking  of  the  body  of  Christ ;  and  likewise,  the  cup  of  bless- 
ing is  a  partaking  of  the  blood  of  Christ. 
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TransubBtantiation — or  the  change  of  the  suljstanoe  of  bread  and  wine 
in  the  Supper  of  the  Lord— cannot  be  proved  by  Holy  Writ ;  but  is  re- 
pugnant to  the  plain  words  of  Scripture,  overthroweth  the  nature  of  a 
Sacrament,  and  hath  given  occasion  to  many  superstitions. 

The  body  of  Christ  is  given,  taken,  and  eaten  in  the  Supper,  only  after 
an  heavenly  and  spiritual  manner.  And  the  mean,  whereby  the  Body 
of  Christ  is  received  and  eaten  in  the  Supper,  is  Faith. 

The  Sacrament  of  the  Lord^s  Supper  was  not  by  Christ^s  ordinance  re- 
served, carried  about,  lifted  up,  or  worsliipped. 

XXIX.— Of  f^  Widced  which  Eat  not  the  Body  of  Chria  in  the  Use 

of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

The  wicked,  and  such  as  be  void  of  a  lively  faith,  although  they  do 
carnally  and  visibly  press  with  their  teeth,  as  St.  Augustine  saith,  the 
Sacrameut  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ ;  yet  in  no  wise  are  they 
partakers  of  Christ,  but  rather,  to  their  condemnation,  do  eat  and  drink 
the  sign  or  sacrament  of  so  great  a  thing. 

XXX.— 0/  both  Kinds. 

The  Cup  of  the  Lord  is  not  to  be  denied  to  the  Lay-people  ;  for  both 
the  parts  of  the  Lord's  Sacrament,  by  Christ's  ordinance  and  command- 
ment, ought  to  be  ministered  to  all  Christian  men  alike. 

XXXL— 0/  t?ie  One  Oblation  of  Christ  finished  upon  the  Cross. 

The  offering  of  Christ  once  made,  is  tliat  perfect  Redemption,  Propi- 
tiati<»n,  and  Satisfjiotion  for  all  thoKiusof  the  whole  world,  both  original 
and  actual :  and  there  is  none  other  satLsf^iotion  for  sin  but  that  alone. 
Whcpeforo  the  siicrifices  of  Milshch.  in  the  which  it  was  conmionly  said, 
tliat  the  Pritsjt  did  otfer  Christ  for  the  quick  and  tlie  dead,  to  have  re- 
nt iKsion  of  pain  or  guilt,  were  blasphemous  fables,  and  dangerous  f de- 
ceits. 

XXXII. — Of  the  Marriage  of  Priests. 

Hi.shoiw.  Prit»Ht8,  and  I)t»acons,  are  not  commanded  by  Good's  Law, 
eithtT  to  vow  the  estate  of  sin^h?  life,  or  to  al)stain  fn>m  ninrriage  : 
Th«T«'ff»re  it  is  lawful  for  them,  as  for  all  oth<»r  Christian  men,  to  inarr>' 
at  ilieir  f»wn  discn»tion,  as  tliey  shall  judgt^  the  same  to  ser\'e  betU»r  to 
piillinc*ss. 

XXXIII.  —  ^>/ excom in u u ica ted  PtTsons,  How  th ey  are  to  be  A vouletl. 

That  jHTson,  which  by  o|K'n  denunciation  of  the  Church  is  rightly  cut 
off  fnnii  the  unity  of  the  C*hiin*h.  and  excomnmnicated,  ought  to  Iks 
t:ik*'n  of  the  wht>le  nmltitude  of  the  faithful,  as  an  Heathen  or  Publi- 
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can,  until  he  be  openly  reconciled  by  penance,  and  received  into  the 
Church  by  a  Judge  that  hath  authority  thereunto. 

XXXIV.— 0/  the  Traditions  of  the  Church. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  Traditions  and  Ceremonies  be  in  all  places  one, 
or  utterly  like,  for  at  all  times  they  have  been  diverse,  and  may  be 
changed  according  to  the  diverisity  of  Countries,  Times,  and  Men's  Man- 
ners, so  that  nothing  be  ordained  against  God^s  Word.  Whosoever, 
through  his  private  judgment,  willingly  and  purposely  doth  openly 
break  the  traditions  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  which  be  not  repug- 
nant to  the  Word  of  Qod,  and  be  ordained  and  approved  by  common 
authority,  ought  to  be  rebuked  openly — that  others  may  fear  to  do  the 
like — as  he  that  offendeth  against  the  common  order  of  the  Church,  and 
hurteth  the  authority  of  the  Magistrate,  and  woundeth  the  oonsdences 
of  the  weak  brethren. 

Every  particular  or  national  Church  hath  authority  to  ordain,  change, 
and  abolish  ceremonies  or  rites  of  the  Church,  ordained  only  by  man's 
authority,  so  that  all  things  be  done  to  edifying. 

XXXV.— 0/  Homilies. 

The  Second  Book  of  Homilies,  the  several  titles  whereof  we  have 
joined  under  this  Article,  doth  contain  a  godly  and  wholesome  doctrine, 
and  necessary  for  these  times  ;  as  doth  the  former  Book  of  Homilies, 
which  were  set  forth  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Sixth ;  aAd  therefore  we 
judge  them  to  be  read  in  Churches  by  the  Ministers  diligently  and  dis- 
tinctly, that  they  may  be  understanded  of  the  people. 


OF  NAMES  OF  THE  HOMILIES. 


1.  Of  the  right  Use  of  the  Church. 

2.  Against  Peril  of  Idolatry. 

3.  Of  Repairing  and  Keeping  clean 

of  Churches. 

4.  Of  Gkxxi  Works  ;  first  of  Fast- 

ing. 

5.  Against  Gluttony  and  Drunk- 

enness. 

6.  Against  Excess  of  Apparel. 

7.  Of  Prayer. 

8.  Of   the   Place    and   Time   of 

Prayer. 

9.  That  Common  Prayer  and  Sac- 

raments ought  to  be  admin- 
istered in  a  known  Tongue. 


10.  Of  the  Eevcrent  Estimation  of 

God's  Word. 

11.  Of  Alms-doing. 

12.  Of  the  Nativity  of  Christ. 

13.  Of  the  Passion  of  Clirist. 

14.  Of  the  Resurrection  of  Christ. 

15.  Of  the  worthy  Receiving  of  the 

Sacrament  of  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  Christ. 

16.  Of  the  Gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost 

17.  For  the  Rogation  Days. 

18.  Of  the  State  of  Matrimony. 

19.  Of  Repentance. 

20.  Against  Idleness. 

21.  Against  Rebellion. 
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XXXVI. — Of  Consecration  of  Bishops  and  Ministers. 

The  book  of  Consecration  of  Archbishops  and  Bisho|)s,  and  Ordering 
of  Priests  and  Deacons,  lately  set  forth  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Sixth, 
and  confirmed  at  the  same  time  by  authority  of  Parliament,  doth  con- 
tain all  thin^  necessary  to  such  consecration  and  ordering  ;  neither 
hath  it  any  thing  that  of  itself  is  superstitious  and  ungodly.  And  there- 
fore, whosoever  are  consecrated  or  ordered  according  to  tlie  rit<\s  of  tliat 
book  since  the  second  year  of  the  fore-named  King  Edward,  unto  this 
time,  or  hereafter  sliall  be  consecrated  or  ordered  according  to  the  Kunie 
rites,  we  decree  all  such  to  be  rightly,  orderly,  and  lawfully  consecrated 
and  ordered. 

XXXVn.— Of  the  Civil  Magistrates. 

The  Eang*s  Majesty  hatli  the  chief  power  in  this  realm  of  Elngland 
and  other  his  dominions,  unto  whom  the  chief  government  of  all  estaU^s 
of  tliis  Realm,  whether  they  be  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  in  all  causes  doih 
appertain,  and  is  not,  nor  ought  to  be,  subject  to  any  foreign  juristlic- 
tion. 

Wliere  we  attribute  to  the  King's  Majesty  the  chief  government,  by 
which  titles  we  understand  tlie  minds  of  some  slanderous  folks  to  be  of- 
fended. We  give  not  to  our  Prince  the  ministering  either  of  God's  Word 
or  of  tlie  Sacraments,  tlie  which  tiling  the  Injunctions  also,  lately  set 
by  Elizjibeth  our  Queen,  do  mont  plainly  testify ;  but  tluit  only  preroga- 
tive which  we  see  to  liave  been  given  always  to  all  godly  Princess  in 
Holy  Scripturt»s  by  God  himself  ;  that  is,  that  tliey  should  rule  all 
(^tatcH  and  d«»gni'S  cc>iurnitt<Ml  to  their  chaiye  by  (i(x!,  whether  they  he 
ttrlfsiiistical  or  t4'niiK)nil,  and  rt«train  with  the  civil  swoixl  tho  stubborn 
and  (•vil-<l<H'i*s. 

Tin*  Bishop  f>f  Homo  hath  no  jurisdiction  in  this  Rt'alni  of  Enirliuul. 

Tho  laws  of  lh<'  H4»ahn  may  punish  Chnstian  nn^n  with  death  forh<'in- 
<»us  an<I  jrri«*vous  otF<*nr<*s. 

it  is  hiwful  for  Christian  men,  at  theconnnandnH'nt  of  tln'Ma^jistrate, 
to  \v»';ir  w*aiH>ns  and  s<Tve  in  the  wai-s. 

XXXVIII. — Of  Christ  if  t)i  Mf'tt\H  (i<hhIs,  which  arr  nnf  Common. 

TIh'  ri«"ln«s  and  jt^kkLs  of  C'liristians  an*  not  (•<nrniion.  as  ton<'hinLr  tin' 
ri'j'lit,  titl«*.  and  |H»ss«*ssion  of  th*'  s;nnr.  as  crriaui  Anah.ii>list.s  do  fals'^ly 
)-K»M.     Notwitlistandin^r.  <'V«'rv   man  ouL''Iit.  of  sucii  thin^rs  as  h«"  jk»n 
vxM'lh.  libtTallv  to  ;riv<*  alms  to  the  \rr.n\  a(r«»nliML''  to  his  ahilitv. 

XXXIX.-  Of  a  Christian  Vans  Oath. 

As  wi-  oi»nf<.v>  that  v.iin  and  rasli  sw-tannL'  is  f«nhid<l<*n  CiiHNti.m  ni-u 
bv  our  I>»rl  J'>us  (.'l«i.^t,  a»id  Jain<->  hi^:  AjH»-.tlr  :  s/>   wf  judu"'*  that 
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Christian  religion  doth  not  prohibit  but  that  a  man  may  swear  when  the 
Magistrate  requu'eth,  hi  a  cause  of  faith  and  charity  ;  so  it  be  done,  ao- 
corcling  to  the  Prophet's  teaching,  in  justice,  judgment,  and  truth. 


THE   HIERARCHY   OF  THE  CHURCH. 

Two  Archbishops  are  at  the  head  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, who  take  tiieir  titles  from  the  cathedi-al  towns  of  Can- 
terbury and  York.  As  their  episcopal  rank  is  equal,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  known  officially  as  the  Primate 
of  all  England,  while  the  Archbishop  of  York  is  similarly 
designated  the  Primate  of  England. 

When  a  bishopric  becomes  vacant,  the  canons  of  the 
cathedral  give  notice  of  it  to  the  sovereign,  and  desii'e 
leave  to  choose  another.  The  sovereign,  at  the  same  time 
that  lie  or  she  sends  the  conge-cV  ellre^  recommends  the  in- 
dividual whom  it  is  his  or  her  will  they  should  elect ;  and 
then  the  dean  and  chapter  choose  the  person  so  named.  The 
bishop  so  chosen  is  consecrated,  installed,  renders  homage  to 
the  sovereign,  takes  the  oath,  and  pays  the  first  fruits.  The 
other  prerogatives  w^hich  the  sovereign  enjoys,  as  head  of  the 
church,  are  to  make  ordinances  respecting  ceremonies  and 
exterior  rites  ;  to  call  or  prorogue  the  convocation ;  and  to 
enact  the  decrees  of  synods  into  laws.  But  all  this  still  leaves 
the  sovereign  in  the  state  and  condition  of  a  lay  head,  and 
the  profession  of  faith  says,  that  the  supreme  governing  of 
all  the  states  of  the  kingdom,  whether  ecclesiastical  or 
spiritual,  in  all  cases  whatever,  belongs  to  him,  yet  so  that 
he  is  not  invested  w  ith  a  i)ower  to  preach  the  word  of  God, 
or  administer  the  sacraments. 

The  bishop  is  superior  to  a  priest,  and  a  priest  to  a  deacon. 
The  essential  office  of  a  deacon  is  to  see  that  the  wants  of  the 
poor  are  supplied,  to  assist  the  priest  (or  minister)  at  the  com- 
munion service,  to  bless  those  who  present  themselves  to  be 
married,  to  baptize,  to  buiy  the  dead,  to  preach,  and  to  read 
to  the  people  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  the  homilies.  Their 
ordination  consists  first  in  a  sermon  or  exhortation  preached 
to  them,  which  being  concluded,  the  archdeacon,  or  whoever 
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officiates  in  his  stead,  presents  them  to  the  bishop,  who  in- 
quii-es  of  the  said  archdeacon,  whetlier  lie  has  examined  them 
and  found  them  deserving.  He  then  directs  his  si)eech  to  the 
congregation  i)resent,  l)oth  to  know  if  there  be  any  existing 
imi)e(liment  to  tlie  election,  and  to  recommend  the  candidates 
to  the  prayers  of  the  congregation.  After  some  pmyei's  and 
litanic*s,  the  third  chapter  of  St.  Paul's  iii'st  epistle  to  Timo- 
thy, from  V.  8  to  the  end  of  that  chapter,  is  reiid  to  the  dea- 
cons, or  chapter  vi.  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  from  v.  2  to 
8.  Then  they  take  the  oath  of  supremacy,  and  among  several 
questions  put  to  them,  the  bishop  asks  them  whether  they 
have  in  them  an  interior  call  from  the  Holy  Ghost  to  take 
uiK)n  them  the  office  of  a  deacon.  Tlie  answer  to  this  ques- 
ti<m  l)eing  made  in  the  affirmative,  the  bishop  puts  the  New 
Testament  into  their  hands,  and  gives  them  authority  to  read 
an<l  preiurh  the  word  of  God  to  the  faithful.  He  receives  the 
communion  himself,  and  gives  it  to  all  whom  he  has  ordained. 
The  whole  ceremony  is  concluded  with  a  prayer  suitable  to 
the  octrasion,  and  the  blessing. 

The  ordination  of  puiests  consists  of  i)rayors,  exhortations, 
and  imposition  of  hands.  By  the  constitutions  of  the  year 
10O3,  the  time  appointed  for  giving  ordei's  was  on  those  Sun- 
days which  follow  th<»  KmluT  w<H.»ks  during  the  service,  in 
tlHTath«»dral  or  i>aro(*hial  chur(*h(\s  wh<»n»  tlu»  bi.shoi)s  resi(h% 
in  the  j^rf'seiicH  of  th<»  an'hdeacon,  th^»  dean,  and  two  [)rebend- 
ari«»s,  or  at  h»ast  of  four  fx^iivk'^  persons,  who  must  be  niastei's 
of  arts,  an<l  havr  lawful  powtM*  to  i>r<*ach.  Th<\v  are  only 
as  witn*»ss*»s  to  th»»  ordination,  whi<'h  belongs  soh'ly  to  the 
bi>hn]);  h«*  alon»^  has  authoritv  to  sav  to  thos<»  who  art*  or- 
daintHJ.  *•  I{#»<N'ivt»  th»*  IIolv  (ihost '':  tlHM)th*»r  fouronlv  prav 
with  lh«»bish(>]»s,  and  lay  th*Mr  hands  upon  tlnM»r<lain«Ml.  To 
b#»<'<»rn*»  a  prii-stjt  is  n«'<*«'ssiry  to  b»»  mad**  first  a  ch'acon  ;  but 
lM)Th  onlt'iN  niavlx'  hmmmvimI  on  onrand  th<»sain»»  dav.    Aft«»r 

tlh*  ♦•xaniinatit)n  and  th»*  «*xhortation  whirli  is  ininH'(h*at«»lv 

• 

l)»»fori*  th**  communion  s«*ivi('«»,  ih«»  i*pistl«'  is  r<»ad.  Acts,  rhap. 
XX.  from  V.  17  to  :$«'.. and  if  both  ordriN  an*  to  1m*  giv*»n  on  the 
sani«'  day,  the  third  chapter  of  \\n*  fir>t  «*pistle  to  Tiniotliy  is 
added.     Tlie  reading  of  the  g«»spel  follows,  out  of  the  last 
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chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  from  v.  11  to  the  end  of  that  chapter ; 
or  out  of  St.  John,  chap.  xx.  froni  v.  10  to  24.  Then  the  Veni 
Creator  is  sung  or  read.  The  rest  differs  but  little  from  the 
deacon's  ordination.  The  congregation  is  desired  to  join  in 
mental  prayer  for  the  happy  success  of  this  ceremony.  Silence 
is  maintained  for  some  short  time ;  then  the  bishop  prays 
aloud,  and  immediately  lays  his  hands,  and  the  priests  then 
l^resent  lay  theirs  upon  those  who  are  ordained,  and  who  are 
kneeling.  The  bishop  uses  at  the  same  time  these  words : 
"  Receive  the  Holy  Ghost.  Sins  shall  be  forgiven  to  all  those 
to  whom  you  forgive  them.  Be  faithful  dispensers  of  the 
word  of  God  and  of  the  sacraments."  This  being  said,  he 
puts  the  Bible  into  their  hands. 

Tlie  BISHOP  is,  under  Christ,  according  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church  of  England  the  first  pastor  of  the  church.  Sub- 
ordinate ministers  are  only  his  deputies.  When  he  is  absent, 
the  priest  may  bless  the  people,  but  whenever  he  is  present 
at  the  divine  service,  it  belongs  to  him  to  pronounce  the 
blessing.  There  are  two  archbishops  and  twenty-four  bishops 
in  England.  Tliey  enjoy  the  dignity  of  barons,  and  take  place 
before  those  of  the  laity.  Thus  the  Bishop  of  London,  being 
the  first  bishop,  is  likewise  the  first  baron.  All  are  i)eers  of 
the  realm,  and  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords,  except  the  Bishop 
of  the  Isle  of  Man,  who  is  named  by  and  holds  of  a  subject. 
The  archbishops  are  called  Your  Grace,  which  title  is  also 
bestowed  on  dukes.  The  bishops  are  styled  Right  Reverend 
Fathera  in  God. 

At  the  consecration  of  bishops  or  archbishops,  the  third 
chapter  of  St.  Paul's  first  epistle  to  Timothy,  from  v.  1  to  8,  is 
read  ;  then  some  verses  out  of  chap.  x.  or  xxi.  of  St.  John's 
gospel ;  the  creed  is  said ;  the  bishop-elect  is  presented  by 
two  other  bishops  to  the  archbishop  of  the  province,  or  to 
another  bishop  officiating  for  him.  "  Right  Reverend  Father 
in  God,"  they  say,  "  we  present  to  you  this  pious  and  learned 
man,  to  be  consecrated  bishop."  The  sovereign's  order  for 
his  consecration  is  produced  and  read  oi)enly.  The  bishop 
elect  takes  the  oath  of  supremacy  and  that  of  obedience. 
The  consecrator  leads  the  congregation  in  prayer,  sajdng  to 
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them :  ^  Brethren,  it  is  written  in  the  gospel  of  St.  ]>ike, 
that  our  Saviour  Christ  continued  the  whole  night  In  i^ayer, 
l)efore  he  did  choose  and  send  forth  his  twelve  ajxistles.  It 
is  written  also  in  the  Acts  of  the  Ai)06iles,  that  the  disciples 
did  &st  and  pray  before  they  laid  hands  on  Paul  and  Bama* 
bas  and  sent  them  forth.  Let  us,  therefore,  following  the  ex- 
ample of  our  Saviour  Christ  and  his  Ai)06tles,  first  fall  to 
prayer."  Then  the  litany  is  said;  and  after  this. passage, 
That  it  may  please  thee  to  illuminate  all  bishops,  etc.,  the 
following  prayer  is  inserted :  ^  That  it  may  please  thee  to 
bless  this  our  brother  elected,  and  to  send  thy  grace  upon 
him,  that  he  may  duly  execute  the  office  whereunto  he  is 
called,  to  the  edifying  of  thy  church."  The  people  answer, 
'*We  beseech  thee  to  hear  us."  The  litany  ends  with  a 
prayer,  after  which  the  archbishop,  sitting  in  his  chair,  says 
to  him  that  is  to  be  consecrated,  '^  Brother,  forasmuch  as  the 
Holy  Scripture  and  the  ancient  canons  command  that  we 
should  not  be  hasty  in  laying  on  hands,  and  admitting  any 
person  to  government  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  which  he  has 
purchased  with  no  less  price  than  the  effusion  of  his  own 
blood ;  before  I  admit  you  to  this  administration,  I  will  ex- 
amine you."  The  question  ends  with  a  prayer,  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  hjinn  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  the  Veni  Creator, 
said  or  sun^,  at  the  end  of  which  the  archbishop  rei)eats 
another  long  prayer.  Then  the  archbishop  and  bishops  pres- 
ent lay  their  hands  uix)n  the  head  of  the  elected  bishop,  the 
archbishop  saying :  "  Receive  the  Holy  Ohost ;  and  remem- 
ber that  thou  stir  up  the  grace  of  Gkd  which  is  given  thee 
by  this  imposition  of  our  hands."  Still  keeping  one  hand  on 
the  head  of  the  bishop-elect,  wth  the  other  he  delivers -him 
the  Bible,  saying,  "  Give  heed  unto  reading,  exhortation,  and 
doctrine ;  think  upon  the  things  contained  in  this  book.  Be 
to  the  flock  of  Christ  a  shepherd,  not  a  wolf ;  hold  up  the 
weak ;  be  so  merciful ;  so  minister  discipline."  Then  the 
archbishop  and  the  new  bishops,  with  others,  receive  the  com- 
munion ;  and  thf  whole  ceremony  concludes  with  a  praj^er 
by  way  of  colhH't,  to  d#*sin»  Ahnighty  God  to  pour  down  his 
blessing  <m  the  new  t)isho]>. 


\ 
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English  bishops  have  their  own  vicars  and  officials ;  but 
the  officials  are  better  known  in .  England  by  the  name  of 
chancellors.  These  are  the  true  and  chief  officials,  but  there 
are  some  commissioners  who  are  often  mistaken  for  them. 
Their  archdeacons,  who  in  ancient  times  were  only  the  first 
among  deacons,  are  now  in  the  English  Church  above  priests. 
Bishops  are  called  reverend^  archbishbps  Tnost  reoerend^ 
archdeacons  venerable^  while  common  priests  have  no  title 
bestowed  upon  them.  The  archdeacon's  chief  function  is  to 
visit  the  diocese  by  procuration  in  default  of  the  bishop  or 
vicar,  at  least  once  in  three  years.  No  one  can  be  made  a 
deacon  before  twenty-three,  nor  a  priest  before  twenty-four, 
nor  a  bishop  before  thirty. 

The  convocation  of  the  clergy  is  a  kind  of  parliament. 
The  archbishops  and  bishops  are  the  upper  house  ;  the  lower 
is  composed  of  the  subordinate  clergy,  viz. :  twenty-six  deans, 
sixty  archdeacons,  five  hundred  and  seventy-six  canons,  be- 
sides curates  and  deacx)ns.  They  meet  upon  the  concerns  of 
the  Church,  tithes,  raising  taxes,  ecclesiastical  laws,  which 
must  afterwards  be  approved  by  the  sovereign  and  parlia- 
ment. They  hold  likewise  national  synods,  which  keep  an 
exact  correspondence  in  their  deliberations,  and  make  no 
absolute  definition,  but  with  a  unanimous  consent. 


DIVINE  .SERVICE  IN  THE  CHURCH. 

The  customs  established  in  the  performance  of  divine  ser- 
vice, and  appointed  by  the  English  liturgy,  are :  That  all 
priests  and  deacons  are  required  to  say  daily  the  morning 
and  evening  prayers.  The  order  of  both  is  the  same.  They 
begin  with  several  passages  of  Scripture,  which  the  minister 
says  aloud.  These  passages  are  followed  by  an  exhortation 
to  prepare  for  the  general  confession  of  sins,  which  is  said 
kneeling,  by  the  minister  and  the  whole  congregation.  The 
Church  of  England  uses  three  different  forms  of  absolution : 
one  in  the  morning  and  evening  prayer,  another  at  the  visi- 
tation of  the  sick,  and  a  third  at  .the  communion  service. 
After  the  absolution,  the  priest  and  congregation,  all  kneel- 
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ingj  say  th^  Lord's  prayer,  whicli  is  followed  by  some  re- 
sponses, a  psalm,  some  lessons  out  of  the  Old  Testament,  as 
set  down  in  the  calendar  at  the  banning  of  the  liturgy,  the 
singing  or  reciting  of  the  Te  Deum  or  BenedicUe  omnia) 
another  lesson  out  of  the  New  Testament,  a  hymn,  or  a 
psalm ;  the  creed  said  or  sung,  during  which  the  people 
stand ;  the  Lord's  prayer  a  second  time ;  several  responses, 
three  collects,  a  prayer  for  the  sovereign,  another  for  the 
royal  family,  a  third  for  the  clei^y,  St.  Chrysostom's  prayer, 
and  the  blessing.  The  rubric  sajrs,  that  the  minister  must 
stand  when  he  reads  the  lessons,  and  turn  himself  towards  the 
congregation,  that  he  may  be  heard  the  better ;  this  is  very 
rational,  for  those  lessons,  the  decalogue,  etc.,  are  an  instruc- 
tion to  the  people ;  but  when  he  addresses  himself  to  God 
by  prayer,  by  saying  or  singing  a  x)salm,  or  by  confession, 
he  must  then  turn  from  the  people  and  look  towards  the 
upper  end  of  the  chancel,  which  is  the  chief  and  most  rever- 
ential part  of  the  church.  The  prayers,  collects,  and  lessons 
often  vary,  on  some  days,  as  Christmas,  Epiphany,  eta  The 
Athanasian  creed  is  said  or  sung  instead  of  that* of  the  Ajxis- 
tles'  or  of  Nice.  Sunday  morning,  Wednesday,  and  Friday, 
the  long  litany  is  said  or  sung.  Particular  prayers  are  said 
likewise  on  special  occasions,  as  for  rain,  for  fair  weather, 
for  a  time  of  famine,  or  great  dearth,  for  success  in  war, 
against  jwpular  commotions^  epidemic  or  contagious  dis- 
tempers ;  every  day  also  in  Eml)er  weeks,  for  those  who  are 
to  be  ordained,  for  the  parliament  while  it  sits ;  which 
r»rayers  are  all  either  to  obtain  mercy  from  God,  or  to  give 
him  thanks  for  favors  received. 


SACRAMEXT  OF  TIIK  LOKO's  SUPPER. 

The  communion  is  one  of  X\\^  princiiial  sacraments  of  the 
Church  of  Enprland,  for  which  i)uq>ose  the  altar,  for  this 
name  is  often  givf»n  ])y  the  moni])ers  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
l:uid  iiy  the  communion  table,  ou^ht  to  have  a  clean  whit-e 
linen  cloth  ni>on  it,  and  to  stand  in  the  Ixxly  of  the  church, 
or  in  the  chancel,  wht»re  nioniing  and  evening  prayers  are 
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appointed  to  be  said.  At  all  other  times  the  said  table  is 
covered  with  silk,  and  set  in  a  decent  place  altar-wise.  The 
l)riost,  standing  at  the  north  side  of  the  table,  repeats  the 
Jjord's  prayer,  with  a  collect,  then  rehearses  distinctly  the 
tew  commandments ;  after  each,  the  people,  kneeling,  say, 
"  Jjord,  have  mercy  on  us,  and  incline  our  hearts  to  keep  this 
hiw."  This  is  followed  by  a  collect  for  the  sovereign,  which 
the  priest  says  standing ;  the  collect  of  the  day,  the  epistle, 
mid  gospel,  at  which  last  the  people  stand,  as  they  do  like- 
wise at  the  singing  or  reciting  the  Nicene  or  Constantinoi)oli- 
lan  creed,  which  is  done  immediately  after  the  gospel  Then 
tlie  curate  declares  unto  the  people  what  holidays  and  fast- 
ing days  are  in  the  week  following  to  be  observed ;  and,  if 
occasion  be,  i)ul)lishes  the  banns  of  matrimony,  reads  briefs, 
citations,  and  exc^ommunications. 

Then  follows  the  sermon,  which  being  ended,  alms  are 
taken  for  the  poor,  or  church  purposes.  This  is  followed  by 
pniyers  and  exhortations ;  after  which,  the  priest  stands  up 
l)efore  the  table,  and  having  so  ordered  the  bread  and  wine 
that  he  may  with  the  more  readiness  and  decency  break  the 
l)read  before  the  people,  and  take  the  cup  into  his  hands, 
repeats  the  prayer  of  consecration,  which  begins  the  third 
part  of  the  cojnm union  service  ;  the  wording  of  it  is  very  re- 
markable, and  runs  thus: — "Hear  us,  O  merciful  Father, 
and  grant  that  we,  receiving  these  thy  creatures  of  bread  and 
wine,  according  to  Jesus  Christ's  holy  institution,  in  remem- 
brance of  his  death  and  passion,  may  be  partakers  of  his 
most  blessed  body  and  blood,  who  in  the  same  night  that  he 
was  betrayed  took  bread,  and  when  he  had  given  thanks,  he 
break  it,  and  gave  it  to  his  disciples,  saying,  ^  Take,  eat,  this 
is  my  body  which  is  given  for  you,  do  this  in  remembrance 
of  me.'  Likewise,  after  supper,  he.  took  the  cup,  and  when 
he  had  given  thanks,  he  gave  it  to  them,  saying,  *  Drink  ye 
nil  of  this,  for  this  is  my  blood  of  the  new  testament,  which 
is  shed  for  you,  for  the  remission  of  sins.  Do  this  as  oft  as 
ye  shall  drink  it  in  remembrance  of  me.' " 

Tlie  priest  first  receives  the  communion  in  both  kinds  him- 
self, then  proceeds  to  deliver  the  same  to  the  bishox)S)  priests. 
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and  deacons  (if  any  be  present);  and  after  that,  to  the 
people  also  in  order  into  thdr  hands,  all  meekly  kneeling. 

The  priest  rei)eats  a  prayer  when  he  gives  the  bread,  and 
another  when  the  cup  is  given  to  any  one.  If  the  consecrated 
bread  or  wine  be  exhausted  before  all  have  communicated, 
the  priest  is  to  consecrate  more.  U,  on  the  contrary,  there 
remains  any  when  all  have  communicated,  the  minister  re- 
turns to  the  Lord's  table,  and  reverently  places  ui>on  it  what 
remains  of  the  consecrated  elements,  covering  the  same  with 
a  dean  linen  cloth.  Here  b^ns  the  fourth  and  last  part  of 
the  communion  service.  The  Lord's  prayer  is  recited  by  the 
minister,  the  people  rei)eating  after  him  every  petition; 
then  follows  another  form  of  thanksgiving;  after  which, 
^  Glory  be  to  Gkxl  on  high,"  a  hymn  to  which  antiquity  has 
given  the  appellation  of  angelical.  The  whole  service  is  con- 
cluded by  the  priest  (or  bishop,  if  he  be  present)  dismissing 
the  congr^ation  with  a  blessing. 


THE  SACRAMENT  OF  BAPTISM. 

The  nibric  says,  that  it  is  most  convenient  baptism  should 
nr)t  \wt  a<lmini.stei'e<l  but  upon  Sundays,  and  other  holydays, 
when  the  ^*atf*st  number  of  i)eople  are  assembled ;  as  well 
for  that  the  congrejcation  thore  present  may  testify  the  re- 
ceiving of  them  that  are  newly  baptized  into  the  number  of 
Christ's  church ;  as  also  l>ecause,  in  the  baptism  of  infants, 
every  man  ]>resent  may  l)e  put  in  remembrance  of  his  own 
profession  made  to  God  in  his  baptism,  or  that  made  for  him 
by  his  p:o<lfathers  or  po<ln]others.  Nevertheless,  if  neces- 
sity so  require,  children  may  Ik?  baptized  on  any  other  day. 
Every  male  child  must  have  two  ^^odfathers  and  one  god- 
mother, and  every  female  one  godfather  and  two  godmothers, 
who,  wth  the  childnm,  must  l)e  present  at  the  font  imme- 
diately after  tlie  last  lesscm  of  the  morning  or  evening 
prayer.  Tlie  priest  coming  to  the  font,  which  is  then  to  be 
filled  with  i)ure  water,  and  standing  there,  asks  the  usual 
question,  exhorts  the  people  to  pniy,  says  two  prayers  for 
the  child,  reads  a  gosjHil  (Mark  x.  13,  and  following),  ex- 
25 
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plains  it,  gives  God  thanks,  instructs  the  godfathers  and 
godmothers  in  their  duty,  receives  their  renunciation  of 
the  devil  in  belialf  of  the  child,  and  repeats  with  them  the 
profession  of  faith.  After  this  and  a  few  more  prayers,  lie 
takes  the  child  into  his  hands,  desires  the  godfathers  and 
godmothers  to  name  him  or  her  ;  and  then,  nximing  it  after 
them,  he  sprinkles  it  with  the  water,  saying,  N.,  I  bai)tize 
thee,  etc.  The  ceremony  ends  with  the  minister's  signing 
the  child  with  the  cross,  repeating  the  Lord's  prayer,  giving 
thanks  to  God,  and  a  second  charge  to  the  godfathers  and 
godmothers. 

CEREMONY   OF   CONFIRMATION. 

In  the  Church  of  England  the  bishops  are  sole  ministers  of 
the  religious  ceremony  of  confirmation.  The  sliort  cate- 
chism, which  every  person  is  to  learn  before  he  is  brought 
to  be  confinned  by  the  bishop,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.  The  Church  of  England  oi*ders  that,  for 
the  instruction  of  the  faithful  beginners,  "The  curate  of 
every  parish  shall  diligently  upon  Sundays  and  holydays, 
after  the  second  lesson  at  evening  prayer,  openly  in  the 
church  instruct  and  examine  so  many  children  of  his  parish, 
sent  unto  him,  in  the  catechism.  All  fathers,  mothers,  mas- 
ters, or  mistresses,  shall  cause  their  children,  servants,  and 
apprentices,  who  have  not  learned  their  catechism,  to  come 
to  the  church  at  the  time  appointed,  and  obediently  to  hear 
and  be  ordered  by  the  curate,  until  such  time  as  they  have 
leaiTied  all  that  is  appointed  for  them  to  learn.  The  children 
who  are  sufficiently  instructed  shall  be  brought  to  the  bishop, 
and  every  one  shall  have  a  godfather  or  a  godmother  as  a 
witness  of  their  confinnation.  All  being  placed  and  standing 
in  order  before  the  bishop,  he  or  some  other  minister  appointed 
by  him  shall  read  what  is  called  the  preface  of  confirmation, 
which  briefly  explains  the  nature  and  end  of  it ;  then  he 
makes  them  renew  and  confirm  the  promises  which  were 
made  for  them  by  their  godfathers  and  godmothei'S  at  baji- 
tism,  and  prays  for  them,  that  they  may  receive  the  gifts  of 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  then  all  of  them  kneeling  in  order  before 
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the  faiflhop,  lie  lays  Ms  hand  upon  the  head  of  every  one  ser- 
erallyy  repeats  another  prayer,  then  the  Lord's  prayer,  and 
two  collects,  and  dismisses  thfem  with  his  blessing." 

MARRIAOB  C¥:REM0NT  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

According  to  the  ritual  of  the  Church  of  England  the  banns 
of  all  those  who  are  to  be  married  must  be  published  in  the 
church  three  several  Sundays  or  holydays,  in  the  time  of 
divine  service,  immediately  before  the  sentence  of  ^the  oflFer- 
tory.  If  the  persons  who  are  to  be  married  dwell  in  different 
{Kirishes,  the  banns  must  be  asked  in  both  parishes ;  and  the 
curate  of  the  one  parish  shall  not  solemnize  matrimony  with- 
out a  certificate  of  the  banns  being  thrice  asked  from  the  ca- 
rate  of  the  other  parish.  At  the  day  and  time  api>ointed  for  the 
solemnization  of  matrimony,  the  persons  to  be  married  come 
into  the  body  of  the  church,  with  their  friends  and  neigh- 
bors, and  there  standing  together,  the  man  on  the  right  hand 
and  the  woman  on  the  left,  the  priest  reads  an  exhortation 
on  the  duty,  condition,  and  chastity  of  a  married  state ;  then 
another,  particularly  directed  to  the  persons  who  are  to  be 
married.  At  which  day  of  marriage  if  any  man  do  allege 
or  declare  any  imi)edinient  why  they  may  not  be  united 
in  matrimony  by  GtKi's  law,  or  the  laws  of  the  realm,  then 
tlie  solemnization  must  be  deferred  until  such  time  as  the 
truth  l)e  a.soertaineil.  If  no  impediment  l)e  alleged,  then  the 
runite  asks  their  mutual  consent,  which  being  declared,  they 
give  their  troth  to  each  other,  taking  alternately  each  other 
by  the  right  hand  and  stiying:  "I,  N.,  take  thee,  N.,  to  be 
my  we<lded  wife  (or  huslmnd) ;  to  have  and  to  hold,  from 
this  day  forwaixl,  for  l)etter  for  woi-se,  for  richer  for  poorer, 
in  hickness  and  in  health,  to  love  and  to  cherish  (the  wife 
says  to  love,  cherish,  and  obey),  till  death  us  do  part,  accord- 
ing to  GckUs  holy  onlinan<*e,  and  then^to  I  plight  thee  my 
troth/'  Tlien  they  ag:iin  loosi^  their  hands,  and  the  man 
pro<lure*s  a  ring.  Tlie  i)riest,  taking  the  ring,  hands  it  to  the 
man,  who  i)Uts  it  ui>on  th(*  fourth  fingi»r  of  the  woman's  left 
liand,  and  the  man,  taught  by  the  iciest,  says :  '*  With  tlus 
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ring  I  thee  wed,  with  my  body  I  thee  worship."  Both  kneel 
down,  the  minister  says  a  prayer,  joins  their  hands  together, 
and  adds  a  blessing.  Then  going  to  the  Lord's  table,  rei)eats 
or  sings  a  psalm,  which  being  ended,  the  man  and  the  woman 
kneeling  before  the  Lord's  table,  the  priest,  standing  at  the 
table,  recites  a  litany,  followed  by  some  prayers,  and  an  in- 
struction concerning  the  duties  of  man  and  wife,  and  so  con- 
cludes. The  rubric  adds,  that  if  it  is  convenient  the  new 
married  persons  should  receive  the  holy  communion  at  the 
time  of  their  marriage,  or  at  the  first  opportunity  after  their 
marriage. 

But  though  the  ritual  of  the  Church  of  England  requires 
the  publication  of  the  banns  of  such  persons  who  are  about 
to  marry,  and  though  the  lower  classes  always  have  their 
marriage  banns  published,  yet  it  is  the  custom  of  the  higher, 
and  to  a  great  degree  of  the  middle  classes  also,  to  marry  by 
license,  dispensing  with  the  publication  of  banns.  A  license 
may  be  had  on  application  to  a  surrogate.  In  the  year  1837 
a  new  Marriage  Act  was  passed,  which  made  a  very  consider- 
able change  in  the  marriage  ceremony,  to  those  who  were 
desirous  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  while  it  left  at  liberty  all 
who  preferred  the  former  course  to  pursue  it  as  before. 
Members  of  the  Church  of  England  still  marry  in  the 
churches  by  banns  or  license,  while  Dissenters  more  gener- 
ally avail  themselves  of  the  provisions  of  the  new  act. 

By  the  new .  act,  persons  wishing  to  marry  may  be  joined 
together  either  in  dissenting  meeting-houses,  licensed  for  the 
purpose,  or  in  the  offices  of.  the  Superintendent-Registrars 
of  the  Poor- Law  Unions,  in  the  districts  of  which  the  parties 
may  live.  The  presence  of  the  registrar  of  the  district,  and 
two  witnesses,  is  indispensable  to  the  lawfulness  and  validity 
of  the  ceremony.  Befoi'e  any  marriage  can  be  contracted 
under  the  new  act,  either  a  license  must  be  purchased  of  the 
registrar,  on  giving  seven  days'  notice,  or  three  several  no- 
tices of  such  intended  marriage  must  be  read  and  published 
at  the  Union  Workhouse,  before  the  Poor-Law  Guardians  of 
the  Union,  at  three  of  their  successive  weekly  meetings, 
which  may  be  held  within  the  twenty-one  days  which  must 
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pass  between  the  day  of  giving  notice  to  the  rcfrfatrar  and 
the  day  of  mai-riage.  A  cei-tilicate  also  must  be  obtained  of 
the  registrar,  before  the  marriage  can  take  place,  stating  that 
no  one  has  forbidden  the  marriage.  In  cases  where  the  mar- 
riage takes  place  at  the  office  of  the  superintendent-regittrar, 
he,  as  well  as  the  registrar  of  the  district,  must  be  present 
with  the  two  witnesses,  and  the  ceremony  ninst  take  place, 
with  open  doors,  between  the  hours  of  eight  and  twelve  in 
the  forenoon.  An  office  is  appointed,  called  "The  General 
Kegister  Office,"  fur  keeping  a  regmter  of  all  birlha,  deaths, 
and  marriages  in  England,  as  well  as  a  register-general  to 
diacharge  the  important  duties  of  the  same. 

Marriage  between  persons  related  to  each  other  within  the 
Levitical  decrees  is  unlawful ;  and  thia  pi-ohibition embraces 
relationship  by  affinity  as  well  as  that  by  consanguinily. 
A  marriage  between  a  man  and  the  sifter  of  his  deceased 
wife,  is,  therefore,  void.  Parliament  has  been  frequently 
urged  to  abolish  this  j)articuUir  restriction,  but,  up  to  1880, 
without  Bucceaa.  although  the  vote  in  favor  of  the  change 
])erottptibly  increased  during  sevenil  yeant  preceding  that 
daUj. 
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THE     PROTESTANT     EPISCOPAL      CHURCH     OF     THE      UNITED 

STATES. 

THE  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States 
is  a  daughter  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  Church 
of  England  in  the  Colonies  labored  under  many  disad- 
vantages. In  the  absence  of  bishops,  its  ministry  could 
be  replenished  only  by  emigration  from  the  mother  Church 
of  England,  or  by  a  double  voyage  of  candidates  across 
the  Atlantic.  The  same  cause  naturally  led  to^a  relax- 
ation of  discipline.  Although  many  of  the  clergy  in  the 
Colonies  were  exemplary  and  devoted  men,  yet  the  condi- 
tion of  things,  in  those  distant  dependencies,  was  such  as  to 
open  a  refuge  there  for  clergymen  of  doubtful  reputation 
and  antecedents  in  the  Church  of  England.  The  evils  re- 
sulting from  this  state  of  things  led  to  early,  but  unsuccess- 
ful attempts  to  secure  the  introduction  of  bishops  into  the 
American  Colonies. 

The  Episcopal  oversight  of  the  Colonies  was  committed  to 
the  Bishop  of  London.  Commissioners  of  the  Bishop,  who 
were  charged  by  him  with  authority  to  enforce  the  disci- 
pline of  the  Church,  were  appointed  for  Virginia,  Maryland, 
New  York,  and  South  Carolina.  But  the  effort  on  the  i)art 
of  the  clergy  of  the  Colonies  to  secure  the  Episcopacy  not 
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oidy  ene(Hmt6red  fhe  indifference  of  the  moihw 
was  alflo  met  by  violent  lesistance  on  the  part  of  the  other 
denominationa.  They  declared  that  Bishops  from  England 
woold  oome  into  the  Colonies  possessed  of  all  the  preroga- 
tiyes  which  they  enjoyed  at  home,  and  wonld  thns  bring 
other  chnrches  nnder  Episcopal  jurisdiction,  and  subject 
them  to  the  action  of  ecclesiastical  courts. 

When  the  Revolutionary  War  began-  there  were  not  more 
than  eighty  parochial  clergymen  to  the  north  and  east  of 
Maryland.  In  Connecticut  the  Episcopal  Church  received 
an  impulse,  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century 
(17S2-'97),  from  the  accession  to  its  ranks  of  several  eminent 
Presbyterian  dergymen-HSome  of  them  members  of  the  Ac- 
uity of  Tale  College— and  soon  became  ^^rooted''  in  that 
Colony  ^  amid  storms  and  i)er8ecutions.  ^  The  larger  part  of 
the  clergy  in  this  and  other  Colonies  were  supported  by  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts. 

OROANIZATION  OF  THE  OHUBOH  AFTER  THB  BEVOLUTIOIT. 

The  Episcopal  Churches  in  the  American  Colonies  estab- 
lished, as  we  have  seen,  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  and  placed  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Bishop  of  London,  were  called  collectively 
^*  the  Church  of  England  in  Americal"  When  the  Colonies 
became  independent,  the  Episcoi)al  Chnrches  became,  of  ne- 
cessity, severed  from  all  connection  with  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. Their  organic  union  with  it  was  dissolved,  but  their 
essential  unity  in  the  ministry,  creeds,  liturgy,  and  articles 
was  maintained. 

At  the  close  of  the  Revolution  the  Episcoi)al  Church  was 
in  an  exceedingly  feeble  state.  Most  of  its  clergy  in  the 
Northern  States  had  adhered  to  the  parent  government,  and 
had  fled  to  England,  or  to  other  Colonies,  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war.  Those  who  remained  and  refused  to  omit 
the  prayers  for  the  king,  or  to  pray  for  Congress,  were 
treated  with  much  violence.  In  many  of  the  Northern 
Colonies  not  one  church  remained  open ;  and  in  Pennsyl- 
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vania  only  the  one  church,  of  which  Dr.  White  (subse- 
quently Bishop  White)  was  rectcgp,  was  left  undisturbed. 
In  Virginia  the  loyal  clergy  were  ejected  from  their  livings. 
The  consequence  of  this  state  of  things  was  that  when  i)eace 
was  proclaimed  in  1783,  the  Episcopal  Church  was  found  to 
have  been  almost  destroyed.  Virginia  had  entered  in  the 
war  with  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  churches  and  chapels, 
and  ninety-one  clergymen  spread  through  her  sixty-one 
counties.  At  the  close  of  the  war  ninety-five  parishes  had 
become  extinct,  and  of  the  ninety-one  clergymen  only 
twenty-eight  remained.  A  similar  state  of  things  existed  in 
Maryland.  But  twenty  of  the  clergy  remained  there,  and 
the  parishes  had  suffered  in  an  equal  proportion  with  those 
of  Virginia.  In  North  and  South  Carolina  the  Church  was, 
if  possible,  in  a  still  worse  condition. 

The  existence  of  separate  States  in  a  Federal  Union,  fur- 
nished an  occasion  for  realizing  the  theory  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  viz. :  that  of  a  National  Church  consisting  of  dioceses, 
each  one  distinct  from  the  others,  but  all  united  in  one  body. 
Conventions  of  members  of  the  Church,  both  clergy  and 
Mty,  began  to  be  held  in  the  several  States ;  and  in  time 
the  Church  in  each  State  was  organized  with  its  own  Con- 
stitution and  Canons,  and  with  a  Bishop  presiding  over  it. 
But  without  waiting  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  result 
the  effort  was  made  to  establish  a  common  organization  by 
the  united  action  of  delegates  authorized  to  represent  the 
Church  in  each  State.  As  to  this  matter,  however,  a  dif- 
ferent policy  prevailed  in  different  quarters.  The  Church 
in  Connecticut  proposed  first  to  complete  itself  by  obtaining 
a  Bishop,  and  afterwards  to  consider  the  question  of  union 
with  others.  The  Churches  in  the  Middle  and  Southern 
States  proposed  first  to  organize  a  common  representative 
government,  and  afterwards  to  seek  Bishops. 

The  first  step  towards  the  forming  of  a  collective  body  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  was  taken  at  a 
meeting  of  a  few  clergymen  from  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
and  Pennsylvania,  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  on  the  13th 
and  14th  of  May,  1784.    Their  plans  were  not  matured  until 
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the  (Kh  of  October  ensniBg,  when  an  adjooined  meeting  was 
held  inl9^ew  York  City.  It  consisted  of  fifteen  clergymen 
and  eleven  laymen  from  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
yania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Virginia.  The  general 
ininciides  which  they  agreed  shonld  be  the  basis  of  the 
nnion  were  as  follows :  The  continuance  of  the  three  orders 
of  the  ministry ;  the  nse  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer ; 
the  establishment  of  a  representative  body  of  the  Church, 
consisting  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  who  should  vote  in  sepa^ 
rate  orders.  They  recommended  to  the  Churches  in  the 
several  States  to  send  clerical  and  lay  deputies  to  a  Conven- 
tion, to  be  held  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  37th  of  September, 
178S. 

SFFOBTS  TO  UinTB  THE  SEPARATE  CHUBCHE8. 

The  clergy  of  Connecticut,  pending  their  proceedings  to 
obtain  a  Bishop,  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  unite  in  the  general 
organisation.  As  soon  as  peace  had  made  it  possible  (March 
2B,  1788),  the  clergy  had  met  in  convention  and  elected  Dr. 
Samuel  Seabury,  of  New  York,  to  be  their  Bishop.  Dr.  Sea- 
bury  had  sailed  for  England  to  obtain  consecration  there, 
before  the  British  troops  had  evacuated  New  York.  He  made 
application  for  consecration  to  the  Archbishop  of  York,  the 
See  of  Canterbury  being  then  vacant ;  but  the  Archbishop 
could  not  consecrate  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  without 
a  special  Act  of  Parliament.  Hence  Dr.  Seabury  had  re- 
course to  the  Scottish  bishops,  who  were  not  connected  with 
the  State,  and  who  could,  therefore,  if  they  were  so  disposed, 
consecrate  a  Bi8hop  for  the  United  States.  The  application 
of  Dr.  Seabury  was  readily  granted  ;  and  he  was  consecrated 
at  Aberdeen,  November  14, 1784,  by  Bishop  Kilgour,  of  Ab- 
erdeen, Bishop  Petrie,  of  Moray  and  Ross,  and  Bishop  Skin- 
ner, Coadjutor  of  Aberdeen. 

The  Cteneral  Convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcoi)al  Church 
called  for  September  29, 1785,  met  at  tlie  appointed  time,  and 
was  comi)osed  of  clerical  and  lay  dejiuties  from  seven  of  the 
thirteen  States  of  the  Union,  viz. :  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  South  Car- 
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olina.  They  made  such  changes  in  the  Prayer-Book  aa  were 
necessary  to  accommodate  it  to  changes  in  the  State.  A 
general  Constitution  was  proposed  ;  measures  were  taken  to 
obtain  the  Episcopacy ;  and  changes  in  the  Prayer-Book  and 
Articles  were  proposed  and  published  in  a  volume  called 
"  The  Proposed  Book. " 

The  outlines  of  the  Constitution,  as  finally  agreed  upon, 
were  as  follows :  There  shall  be  a  triennial  convention,  con- 
sisting of  a  deputation  from  each  diocese  of  not  more  than 
four  clergymen  and  four  laymen ;  they  shall  vote  by  dio- 
ceses, each  order  having  a  negative  on  the  other;  when 
there  shall  be  a  Bishop  in  the  State  he  shall  be  ex  officio  a 
member  of  the  convention ;  the  different  orders  of  the 
clergy  shall  be  accountable  only  to  the  ecclesiastical  author- 
ity of  their  own  dioceses ;  previous  to  ordination  there  shall 
be  a  declaration  of  belief  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  con- 
formity to  the  doctrines  and  worship  of  the  Church.  The 
convention  appointed  a  committee  to  correspond  with  the 
Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  the  Church  of  England,  with  a 
view  to  obtain  the  Episcopate.  The  convention  then  ad- 
journed to  meet  in  Philadelphia  on  the  20th  of  June  of  the 
following  year. 

The  address  of  the  committee  to  the  English  prelates  was 
forwarded  to  John  Adams,  then  the  American  Minister  in 
England,  with  the  request  that  he  should  present  it  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  Governors  of  New  York, 
Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia,  for  which  States  it 
was  contemplated  that  Bishops  should  be  consecrated,  also 
sent  certificates  testifying  to  and  approving  the  acts  of  the 
convention.  In  the  spring  of  1786,  the  committee  received 
an  answer  signed  by  two  Archbishops,  and  seventeen  of  the 
twenty  Bishops  of  England.  It  was  courteous  in  its  tone, 
and  expressed  a  desire  to  comply  with  the  request,  but  de- 
layed compliance  until  they  could  be  advised  of  the  altera- 
tions which  were  to  be  made  in  the  Prayer-Book.  The 
General  Convention  held  in  June,  1786,  and  the  subsequent 
one  which  met  in  Wilmington  in  October,  made  such  satis- 
factory representations  to  the  English  Bishops  that  all  ob- 
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stBclfis  to  the  oonaecration  of  the  American  Bishops  were 
removed.  Accordingly,  Dr.  White,  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Dr.  ProFoost,  of  New  York,  sailed  to  England ;  and  were 
ooDseorated  in  the  Chapel  of  Lambeth  Palace  on  Sonday, 
Fehraary  A,  1787,  by  the  two  Archbishops  and  the  Bishops 
of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  Peterborough.  Dr.  Madison  was 
consecrated  for  Virginia  in  1790  by  the  Archbishop  of  Gan- 
tertmry,  and  the  XMshops  of  London  and  Rochester.  Thus 
the  Epiiioopate,  in  the  line  of  succession  from  the  English 
Church,  was  finally  secured  to  the  American  branch ;  and 
these  tiuee  Bishops  representing  the  line  of  the  Church  of 
England,  uniting,  in  1793,  with  the  Bishop  of  Connecticut, 
representing  the  line  of  tiie  Scottish  Church,  consecrated  at 
Trinity  Church,  N.  Y.,  Dr.  Claggett,  for  Maryland,  through 
whom  every  subsequent  Bishop  of  this,  branch  traces  his 
Episcopal  succession.  In  the  Convention  of  1789,  in  Phil- 
addidiia,  after  the  provision  for  the  power,  on  the  part  of 
the  House  of  Bishops,  of  originating  acts  and  of  a  negative 
on  the  proceedings  of  the  lower  house,  the  Prayer-Book  re- 
ceived certain  modifications,  some  of  which  had  long  been 
desired  by  many  eminent  bishojM  and  divines  in  the  English 
Church,  and  thus  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  States  was  finally  established  with  the  Constitution, 
Ritual,  and  Discipline  which  it  has  since,  with  a  few  unim- 
I)ortant  modifications,  retained. 

The  organization  of  the  Church  is  singularly  analogous  to 
that  of  the  Republic.  Every  regular  member  of  a  parish  is 
a  voter  for  the  vestry,  which  administers  the  affairs  of  the 
parish.  The  vestry,  thus  elected,  select  a  clergyman,  fix  his 
salary,  and  manage  all  the  temporalities  of  the  church.  At 
an  anniml  meeting  of  the  vestry  lay  delegates  are  appointed 
to  a  Diocesan  Convention,  in  which  the  clergy  and  laity 
have  an  equal  voice,  and  which  legislates  for  the  Church  in 
the  diocese.  A  Diocesan  Convention  stands  to  the  Oeneral 
Convention  as  State  legislatures  do  to  Congress. 

The  Gteneral  Convention  is  coni]K)sed  of  two  houses— the 
House  of  Bishops  and  the  House  of  Clerical  and  Lay  Dep- 
uties—each house  having  a  veto  on  the  other. 
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The  doctrines  of  the  Church  are  found  systematically 
stated  in  the  Creeds  and  the  XXXIX.  Articles,  which  are  the 
Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  adapted  to  the  changed 
relation  to -the  civil  authority.  The  same  adaptation  was 
necessary  in  regard  to  services  provided  by  the  Prayer-Book, 
in  which  some  other  alterations  were  also  made,  designed 
chiefly  to  avoid  repetition  and  obsolete  phraseology.  In  sub- 
stance the  two  Prayer-Books  are  the  same :  the  only  imjwrt- 
ant  difference  being  in  the  Liturgy,  proi)erly  so  called,  or 
Communion  Office,  in  which  the  American  Book  adds  to  the 
words  of  Institution  recited  in  the  Consecration  Prayer  of 
the  English  Book,  the  Oblation  and  Invocation  derived  from 
the  Communion  Office  of  the  Scottish  Church. 


SUBSEQUENT   HISTORY   OF  THE  CHURCH. 

Since  the  final  settlement  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  States  it  has  made  rapid  progress.  At  that  period 
there  were  but  three  bishops,  and  the  number  of  the  clergy 
was  less  than  two  hundred.  Nearly  one  hundred  years 
later,  or  in  1886,  it  published  to  the  world  the  following 
grand  record  of  advancement :  Bishops,  active,  66 ;  retired, 
4 ;  clergymen,  3,729  ;  parishes  and  missions,  4,565 ;  families 
represented  in  membership,  192,019  ;  individual  members, 
760,207;  communicants,  397,192;  Sunday-school  teachers, 
36,001 ;  Sunday-school  scholars,  326,203  ;  aggregate  of  con- 
tributions and  offerings,  for  the  year,  $9,017,155.16.  There 
were  then  66  dioceses  and  missionary  jurisdictions.  Seventy 
new  churches  were  consecrated  during  the  year,  and  50,602 
persons  baptized.  The  most  important  of  the  church  institu- 
tions were  the  General  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  City 
(est.  1817) ;  Hobart  College,  Geneva,  N.  Y. ;  University  of 
the  South,  Sewanee,  Tenn. ;  a  theological  seminary  at  Nash- 
otah, Wis. ;  Racine  (Wis. )  College ;  Trinity  College,  Hartford, 
Conn,  (chartered  1823) ;  Theological  Seminary  and  Kenyon 
College,  Gambler,  O.  (Inc.  1824, 1839) ;  Griswold  College, 
Davenport,  la.  (founded  1859) ;  and  the  Western  Theological 
Seminary,  Chicago,  111. ;  there  were  13  Sisterhoods,  2  orders 
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of  deaooneflses,  3  orders  of  Sisters,  and  roommnidty  lobn- 
neeted  with  fhe  oiharcli. 

In  aooordanoe  with  the  provisions  of  the  Constitationi  a 
Gteneral  Convention  has  been  regularly  held  every  three 
yearsi  and  a  few  special  conventions,  which  are  also  provided 
for  in  cases  of  emergency,  have  also  been  convened.  In  the 
Ncurfliem  States  the  progress  of  the  Chnrch  has  been  steady 
and  rapid.  Bnt  in  the  Sonth  it  continued  long  feeble.  In 
the  General  Convention  of  1811  the  Church  of  Maryland 
was  reported  as  ^^  still  in  a  deplorable  condition,''  and  the 
Choreh  in  Virginia  was  declared  to  be  ^^in  danger  of  her 
total  ndn."  In  the  next  General  Convention  of  1814  the 
same  representations,  with  regard  to  the  Southern  dioceses^ 
were  repeated.  In  Delaware  the  condition  was  ^  truly  dis- 
tressing, and  the  prospect  gloomy."  In  Maryland  the 
Church  still^continued  ^^  in  a  state  of  depression  ";  in  many 
places  ^her  ministers  had  thrown  ofF  their  sacred  profes- 
sion,"  ^her  liturgy  was  either  contemned  or  unknown^"  and 
^  her  sanctuaries  desolate."  From  the  reports  made  in  the 
convention  in  18S0  the  Church  appears  to  have  received  a 
new  impulse.  The  General  Theological  Seminary,  begun  in 
New  York  in  1817,  and  subsequently  transferred  to  New 
York  again,  had  been  established  at  New  Haven,  and  a  G^- 
eral  Missionary  Society  organized.  ^  The  Church  was  now 
rapidly  extending  on  every  side  and  the  clergy  lists  record 
over  three  hundred  names." 

In  the  Convention  of  1829  seventeen  dioceses  were  repre- 
sented by  forty-seven  clerical  deputies,  and  thirty-seven  lay 
deputies,  from  fifteen  dioceses,  and  by  nine  bishops. 
TMrteen  bishops,  fifty-one  clerical  and  thirty-eight  lay 
deputies  made  up  the  Convention  of  1832,  which  convened 
in  New  York  on  the  17th  of  October.  The  Convention  of 
1836  was  one  of  the  most  important  that  was  ever  held ;  and 
was  a  turning-point  in  the  policy,  and  a  starting-point  for 
an  accelerated  progress  of  the  Church.  Fourteen  bishojM 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty  deputies,  sixty-nine  clerical 
and  fifty-one  lay,  representing  twenty-one  dioceses,  com- 
posed the  convention.     Illinois,  with  the  Rt.  Rev.  Philander 
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Chase,  was  received  into  union.  The  Constitatlon  of  the 
Board  of  Missions  was  established,  making  every  baptized 
member  of  the  church  a  member  of  the  missionary  orgamza- 
tion.  Provision  was  made  for  Missionary  Bishops,  and  for  the 
division  of  dioceses.  The  Canons  were  revised  and  reported 
in  one  body.  Arrangements  were  made  for  securing  histor- 
ical documents  of  the  churches,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ebwks  was 
appointed  their  conservator.  Prom  this  {)eriod  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Church  was  much  more  rapid  than  before.  Under 
the  zealous  labors  of  Bishops  Moore  and  Meade,  the  Church 
in  the  diocese  of  Virginia  revived,  and  became  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  in  the  union.  In  Maryland,  also,  and  in 
North  and  South  Carolina  a  similar  revival  of  spiritual  life 
and  of  missionary  zeal  was  awakened. 

The  Convention  of  1853  was  memorable  for  the  memorial 
presented  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Muhlenberg  and  other  prominent 
divines,  in  favor  of  Liturgical  Relaxation  and  Church  com- 
prehension. It  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  a  commission 
having  the  consideration  of  these  subjects  committed  to 
them.  Notwithstanding  the  earnest  desire  of  some  of  the 
most  eminent  of  the  bishops  and  clergy  for  the  promotion 
of  this  object,  nothing  farther  was  effected  than  the  develop- 
ment of  the  fact  that  some  of  the  first  minds  of  the  Church 
anxiously  desired  larger  liberty  in  the  use  of  the  Liturgy, 
and  more  flexibility  in  all  the  agencies  for  Church  exten- 
sion. 

The  Convention  of  1862  met  in  New  York  in  troublous 
times.  No  bishops  or  delegates,  of  course,  appeared  from 
the  seceded  States.  The  introduction  of  resolutions  having 
reference  to  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country,  occasioned 
lengthy  debate,  and  absorbed  a  large  part  of  the  session. 
One  portion  of  the  Convention  desired  that  an  emphatic 
testimony  should  be  given  to  the  sin  of  rebellion,  and  to  the 
duty  of  supporting  the  government  in  putting  it  down ;  and 
another  portion  were  anxious  that  the  Convention  should 
limit  its  action  to  strictly  ecclesiastical  and  religious  ques- 
tions; and  thus  interpose  no  obstacles  to  the  subsequent 
reunion  of  the  separated  dioceses.    This  reunion  in  fact 
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took  plaoe  in  the  next  GoiiTention  of  1866.  The  Chinches  in 
the  seoeded  States  had  become  fonnally  separated  by  their 
independent  action  during  the  dvH  war,  in  organizing  a 
Council^  framing  a  Gonstitation  and  CanonSy  and  proceeding 
to  the  consecration  of  a  Bisho]),  with  an  express  disavowal 
of  the  authority  of  the  General  Constitution  of  the  Church. 
Buta  reconciliation  was  effected;  and  the  Bishop  of  Ala- 
bamSy  who  had  been  consecrated  during  this  period,  was 
received  into  the  Episcopate  of  the  Church  of  the  United 
States,  by  signing  an  equivalent  to  the  promise  of  conform- 
ity taken  by  the  other  Bishops  at  their  consecration. 

The  ritualistic  tendencies  of  some  of  the  churdies  in  Eng- 
land found  their  counterpart  in  the  United  States.  In  both 
countries  the  supreme  authorities  of  the  Church  warned, 
presented,  and  disciplined  their  clergy  for  violations  of  the 
prescribed  ceremonials ;  yet  in  almost  every  large  city  there 
were  found  in  1866  strong  ^^High  Church"  and  ^Low 
Church  "  advocates,  and  churches  in  which  extremely  ritual- 
istic customs  were  observed.  Both  the  Presbyterian  and 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Churches  in  the  United  States  have 
been  divided  into  two  i)arties  on  the  question  of  church  gov- 
ernment. In  each  case  there  was  a  separation,  and  in  the 
Presbyterian  alone  a  reunion.  In  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  the  parties  were  diametrically  opposed.  After  many 
years  of  controversy  a  separation  occurred  in  1873,  and  a  new 
church,  taking  the  name  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church, 
(qtiod  vtde\  was  organized  in  New  York  City,  with  the  Rev. 
Gteorge  David  Cummins,  D.D.,  as  its  first  Bishop. 

THE  "mission  service"  OF  1886-'86. 

A  number  of  the  bishoi)S  and  clergy  of  the  Church  desired 
for  a  long  time  that  some  of  her  clergy  should  devote  them- 
selves to  special  evangelistic  work.  Prom  time  to  time  com- 
mittees were  api)ointed  to  rei)ort  to  "the  next  General 
Convention"  the  desirableness  of  an  order  of  Evangelists, 
treeil  from  parochial  cares  and  duties,  to  itinerate  among 
the  "  feeble  parishes,"  and  also  to  visit  Zion's  waste  places. 
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Fearing  that  their  services  might  result  in  religions  excite- 
ment, and  be  followed  by  a  speedy  reaction,  and  that  "  re- 
vival services  might  interfere  with  the  consOTvative  and 
quiet  ways "  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  the  matter  waa  de- 
ferred from  one  General  Convention  to  another,  and  no 
canon  authorizing  the  appointment  of  an  "  order  of  Evan- 
gelists "  had  been  adopted  up  to  January  1, 1886. 

But,  as  individual  bishops  have  the  power  to  appoint 
clergymen  to  do  evangelistic  work,  some  resolved  to  do  so. 
A  committee  to  consider  the  subject  and  formulate  a  plan 
was  appointed  in  1884.  The  committee,  headed  by  Assistant 
Bishop  Potter,  of  New  York,  prepared  and  published  the 
following  reasons  for  the  projected  missions : 

1.  A  large  class  of  well-to-do  and  refined  people,  who  have  ceased  to 
be,  OP  never  have  been,  Church-goers. 

2.  Formal  communicants. 

3.  The  irreligion  of  the  young  men  of  our  well-to-do  families. 

4.  The  evils  in  the  life  of  men  and  women  in  fashionable  society. 

5.  The  feeble  recognition  on  the  part  of  masters  and  mistresses  of  the 
need  of  Church  attendance  by  their  servants,  resulting  largely  from  a 
want  of  care  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  servants. 

6.  The  evils  of  Class  Churches. 

7.  The  evils  which  come  from  the  instabihty  of  Church  connec- 
tion. 

8.  The  lack  of  opportunity  for  private  prayer,  consequent  upon  the 
condition  of  our  tenement  and  bocuding  houses,  and  the  fact  that  few 
churches  are  constantly  open. 

9.  The  want  of  definite,  positive  instruction  in  religious  duties,  and 
in  what  practical  Christian  living  consists. 

10.  The  lack  of  personal  spiritual  ministry  to  the  rich. 

11.  The  drain  upon  the  mind,  souls,  and  bodies  of  two  classes :  (1)  of 
those  who  give  themselves  up  to  the  demands  of  society  life ;  (2)  of  those 
laden  down  with  too  much  work— unfitting  both  classes  for  a  healthful 
Christian  life.  Among  the  causes  of  this  drain  we  specify,  (a)  late 
hours;  (b)  stores  open  late  Saturday  nights;  (c)  no  Saturday  half 
holidays. 

13.  The  religious  deprivation  suffered  by  the  large  and  rapidly  increas- 
ing portion  of  the  population  called  to  labor  at  night,  in  connection  with 
the  homeless  and  the  vicious  classes  abroad  under  cover  of  darkness. 

13.  The  wrongs  inflicted  by  employers  upon  their  employes. 

14.  The  lust  of  wealth,  issuing  in  the  manifold  evils  of  unscrupulous 
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oompi^titioii ;  over-work,  under-pay,  scamped  work,  and  mutual  enmity 
and  disconteot  between  employer  and  employe. 

IG.  The  immorality  and  irreligion  caused  by  the  unrighteous  denial 
to  a  large  and  uicreaaing  class  of  one  day's  rest  in  seven, 

16.  The  prevalence  of  the  sins  of  intemperance  oiid  impurity. 

17.  The  special  religious  difficulties  caused  by  the  constant  flow  of 
tmmignuits. 

IB.  The  hindrance  to  the  (^^rowth  of  the  Christian  life  caused  b;  our 
lusuriousness  and  selfishness. 

19,  The  OHt«nlatiouB  display  by  Church-goers  of  all  clawea. 

SO.  The  want  of  public  spirit  in  its  bearing  apon  both  Church  and 
State. 

According  to  the  recommendations  of  the  committee, 
"missions"  were  condncted  in  many  of  the  largest  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  chnrehes  in  the  country  throughout  the  winter 
of  I885-'86.  Eloquent  "missioners"  were  employed  ;  special 
sen-ices  were  held  for  children ;  and  the  great  innovation  (or 
this  conservative  Church  was  proved  beyond  a  doubt  to  be 
both  jiopiilar  and  fruitful. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 
THE   EPISCOPAL   CHURCH. 

The  Reformed  Episcopal  Church— Organization  of  the  new  Church— The 
Founder  of  the  Church— Declaration  of  Principles— Missionary  and  Synod- 
ical  Jurisdictions — Bishops  and  Officers. 


THE  REFORMED  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 

THIS  denomination  originated  in  New  York  City  in 
1873.  The  Dean  of  Canterbury,  Church  of  England, 
was  a  delegate  to  the  World's  Conference  of  the  Evangelical 
Alliance  which  met  in  October  of  that  year  in  New  York. 
During  the  conference  he  participated  one  Sunday  in  the 
celebration  of  the  communion  service  in  conjunction  with  a 
number  of  clergymen  representing  several  non-Episcopal 
bodies.  The  attention  of  Bishop  Potter  was  called  to  the 
occurrence  and  letters  were  sent  to  the  Dean  and  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  expressing  regi'ets  for  his  action.  Assistant 
Bishop  Cummins,  of  Kentucky,  defended  the  Dean  and  ac- 
knowledged that  he  also  had  participated  in  a  communion 
service  outside  his  own  church,  and  challenged  the  citation 
of  any  law  of  the  Church  prohibiting  such  participation.  A 
very  heated  controversy  arose,  which  was  carried  on  in  the 
pulpit  and  in  the  newspaper  press,  and  it  was  emphasized 
by  Bishop  Potter  publishing  a  letter  commending  his  sub- 
ordinate for  censuring  the  Dean  and  explaining  the  objec- 
tions to  such  mixed  communions. 
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OBOAKISSATIOir  OF  THB  ITBW  OHUBOH. 

This  letter  was  followed  by  the  resigiiation  of  Bishop 
Cammins  of  his  office  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Chnrdhi 
on  Nov.  10,  in  a  long  letter  to  Bishop  Smith,  of  the  Diocese 
of  Kentucky,  in  which  he  folly  explained  his  x>osition.  In 
it  he  declared,  among  the  reasons  for  his  course,  that  when- 
ever called  upon  to  officiate  in  certain  churches,  he  had  been 
most  painfully  impressed  by  the  conviction  that  he  was 
sanctioning  and  endorsing  by  his  presence  and  official  acts 
the  dangerous  errors  symbolized  by  the  services  customary 
in  ritualistic  churches,  and  that  he  could  no  longer  by  par- 
ticipation in  such  services  be  a  partaker  of  other  men's  sins^ 
and  must  clear  his  own  soul  of  all  complicity  in  such  errors. 
A  call  was  issued  five  days  later  for  a  meeting  to  be  held 
on  Dec.  2,  at  Association  Hall,  New  York  City.  A  large 
number  of  laymen  and  ministers,  who  for  various  reasons 
had  withdrawn  from  the  church,  presented  themselves  at 
the  appointed  time,  and  the  ^  Reformed  Episcopal  Church  ^ 
was  organized.  The  Rt.  Rev.  George  David  Cummins,  D.D.^ 
was  unanimously  elected  Presiding  Bishop,  and  the  Rev. 
Charles  Edward  Cheney,  of  Chicago,  was  elected  an  ad- 
ditional Bishop,  to  be  known  as  Missionary  Bishop  of  the 
Northwest.  A  Declaration  of  Principles,  several  provisional 
niles,  and  a  Constitution,  to  be  in  force  untU  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  General  Council,  were  adopted.  A  prominent 
feature  of  the  latter,  as  amended,  was  the  reference  to  the 
communion  service  in  these  words  : 

"  Our  fellow-Christians  of  all  other  branches  of  Christ's 
CTiureh,  and  all  who  love  our  Divine  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity,  are  affectionately  invited  to  the 
Lord's  table." 

THE  FOrNDER  OF  THE  CHUKCII. 

Dr.  CumminH  was  Iwm  in  Delaware,  Dec.  11,  1822.  He 
was  educated  at  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  and  grad- 
uated from  that  institution  in  1841.  He  entered  upon  the 
study  of  theology  ^ith  Robert  Emory,  a  Methodist  minister, 
and  spent  two  years  as  a  preacher  "  on  trial "  in  the  Method- 
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ist  Episcopal  Churcli.  He  afterwards  joined  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Chnrcli,  and  was  ordained  a  deacon  in  that 
church  by  Bishop  Lee,  in  October,  1845 ;  a  priest  by  the 
same  Bishop  in  July,  1847  ;  and  was  successively  appointed 
to  the  following  parishes  :  Christ  Church,  Norfolk,  Va. ;  St. 
James  Church,  Richmond,  Va. ;  Trinity  Church,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. ;  St.  Peter's  Church,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  and  Trinity 
Church,  Chicago,  111.  While  in  charge  of  the  last-named 
parish  he  was  elected  Assistant  Bishop  of  Kentucky,  and 
was  consecrated  in  Christ  Church,  Louisville,  in  November, 
1866.  He  officiated  efficiently  until  the  events  occurred  that 
led  to  his  withdrawal  from  the  church  in  1873.  He  died 
June  26, 1876. 

DECLARATION  OF  PRINCIPLES. 

I.  The  Reformed  Episcopal  Churcli,  holding  '*  the  faith  once  delivered 
unto  the  saints/'  declares  its  helief  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  as  the  Word  of  GU>d,  and  the  sole  Rule  of  Faith  and 
Practice  ;  in  the  Creed,  "  commonly  called  the  Apostles'  Creed  " ;  in  the 
Divine  institution  of  the  Sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  ; 
and  in  the  doctrines  of  grace  substantially  as  they  are  set  forth  in  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  of  Religion. 

n.  This  Church  recognizes  and  adheres  to  Episcopacy,  not  as  of  divine 
right,  but  as  a  very  ancient  and  desirable  form  of  church  polity. 

in.  This  Church,  retaining  a  Liturgy  which  shall  not  be  imperative 
or  repressive  of  freedom  in  prayer,  accepts  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
as  it  was  revised,  proposed,  and  recommended  for  use  by  the  Qenend 
Convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  A.D.  1785,  reserving 
full  liberty  to  alter,  abridge,  enlarge,  and  amend  the  same,  as  may  seem 
most  conducive  to  the  edification  of  the  people,  '*  provided  that  the  sub- 
stance of  the  faith  be  kept  entire." 

rV.  This  Church  condemns  and  rejects  the  following  erroneous  and 
strange  doctrines,  as  contrary  to  God's  Word  : 

First f  That  the  Church  of  Christ  exists  only  in  one  order  or  form  of 
ecclesiastical  polity. 

Second f  That  Christian  ministers  are  **  priests  "  in  another  sense  than 
that  in  which  all  believers  are  **  a  royal  priesthood." 

Third,  That  the  Lord's  Table  is  an  altar  on  which  the  oblation  of  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  is  offered  anew  to  the  Father. 

Fourth,  That  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Lord's  Supper  is  a  presence 
in  the  elements  of  Bread  and  Wine. 

Fifth,  That  Regeneration  is  inseparably  connected  with  Baptism. 
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At  fhe  dose  of  the  first  year  of  its  existence,  the  new 
dinrch  had  40  ministers^  S6  ohnrches,  and  upward  of  3,000 
commnnicants.  On  Jane  1,  1885,  there  were  reported, 
bishops,  10 ;  ministers,  61 ;  Sunday-school  teadiers,  900 ; 
Sunday-school  scholars,  11,2(37 ;  communicants,  7,877 ;  value 
of  church  property,  less  incumbrances,  $1,000,848.  The 
diurch  was  diyided  into  the  Synods  of  New  York  and  Philar 
ddphia,  the  Synod  of  Canada,  the  Synod  of  Chicago,  and  the 
Ifissionary  Jurisdictions  of  the  Pacific,  of  the  South,  of  -the 
Northwest  and  West,  and  the  Special  Missionary  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  South.  It  also  had  in  Oreat  Britain  3  bishops, 
18  presbyters,  3  deacons,  17  parishes,  718  Sunday-school 
scholars,  and  418  communicants. 

lOSSIOKART  AND  8TK0DI0AL  JUBISDIOTIONS. 

The  First  Synod  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  comprised  the 
churches  in  the  several  Canadian  Provinces,  except  British 
Columbia,  and  was  in  charge  of  Bishop  Edward  Wilson, 
D.D. 

The  Missionary  Jurisdiction  of  the  P^^dfic  comprised  the 
Canadian  province  of  British  Columbia,  and  all  the  States  and 
Territories  of  the  United  States  west  of  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains, and  was  in  charge  of  Bishop  Edward  Cridge,  B.A., 
Cantab. 

The  Synod  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  comprised  the 
churches  in  the  New  England  States,  and  in  the  States  of 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware,  and 
was  in  charge  of  Bishop  William  R.  Nicholson,  D.D. 

The  Missionary  Jurisdiction  of  the  South  comprised  the 
District  of  Colombia,  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  all  other 
of  the  United  States  lying  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  and 
south  of  the  Ohio  River,  not  embraced  in  the  Synod  of  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  and  in  the  Special  Missionary  Juris- 
diction of  the  South,  and  was  in  charge  of  Bishop  James  A. 
Latan6,  D.D. 

The  Special  Missionary  Jurisdiction  of  the  South  com- 
prised all  the  colored  parish^  and  congregations  in  the 
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Southern  States,  and  was  under  the  charge  of  Bishop  P.  P. 
Stevens. 

The  Missionary  Jurisdiction  of  the  Northwest  and  West 
comprised  the  States  of  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois — 
not  including  the  Synod  of  Chicago — Wisconsin,  Minne- 
sota, and  all  other  of  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  United 
States  lying  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  waa  in  charge  of  Bishop  Samuel 
Fallows,  D.D. 

The  Synod  of  Chicago  comprised  the  following  churches 
Christ's  Church,  Chicago ;  Emmanuel  Church,  Chicago 
St.  Matthew's  Church,  Chicago ;  Grace  Church,  Chicago 
St.  John's  Church,  Chicago ;  Trinity  Church,  Englewood 
Christ  Church,  Peoria  ;  St.  John's  Church,  Chillicothe 
Church  of  the  Epiphany,  Detroit,  Michigan,  and  was  in 
charge  of  Bishop  Charles  Edward  Cheney,  D.D. 

The  Greneral  Synod  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  comprised 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  under  the  charge  of  Bishops 
John  Sugden,  B.A.,  and  A.  S.  Richardson,  D.D. — Rev. 
P.  X.  Eldridge,  Christ  Church  Parsonage,  Peterborough, 
being  Secretary ^had  a  separate  and  independent  existence, 
granted  by  resolution  of  the  General  Council,  May  26, 1878. 

THE  BISHOPS  AND  OFFICERS. 

The  bishops  living  on  Jan.  1, 1886,  were :  Charles  Edward 
Cheney,  D.D.,  consecrated  by  Bishop  Cummins  and  five 
Presbyters,  in  Christ  Church,  Chicago,  HI.,  Dec.  14, 1873 ; 
William  R.  Nicholson,  D.D.,  consecrated  by  Bishops  Cum- 
mins, Cheney,  Simpson — of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
— and  nine  Presbyters,  in  the  Second  Reformed  Episcopal 
Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Feb.  24,  1876 ;  Edward  Cridge, 
B.  A., Cantab.,  consecrated  by  Bishops  Cheney,  Nicholson,Car- 
man — of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church — and  nine  Presby- 
ters, in  Emmanuel  Church,  Ottawa,  Ontario,  July  17, 1876 ; 
Samuel  Fallows,  D.D.,  consecrated  at  the  same  time  and  place 
as  Bishop  Cridge,  and  by  the  same  Bishops  and  Presbyters  ; 
John  Sugden,  B.A.,  consecrated  by  Bishops  Cridge  and 
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Price,  assisted  by  several  Presbyters,  in  Christ  Church, 
LambPth,  England,  Aug.  20, 1870,  received,  on  Letters  Dim- 
issory,  from  the  Free  Clmrch  of  England,  by  Bishop  Gregg 
and  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Missionary  Jurisdiction 
of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  P.  F.  Stevens,  consecrated  by  Bish- 
ops Nicholson  and  Fallows,  assisted  by  several  Presbyters,  in 
the  Second  Keformed  Episcopal  Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
June  22,  1879  ;  James  A.  Latane,  D.D.,  consecrated  at  the 
same  time  and  place  aa  Bishop  Stevens,  and  by  the  same 
Bishops  and  Preabytera  ;  Alfred  Spencer  Richardson,  D.D., 
consecrated  at  the  same  time  and  place  as  Bishops  Stevens 
and  Latane,  and  by  the  same  Bishops  and  Presbyters ;  Hubert 
Bower,  consecrated  by  Bishops  Sugden  and  Richardson,  as- 
sisted by  several  Presbyters,  at  St.  Saviour's  Church,  Little- 
hampton,  England,  Aug.  19, 1879  ;  and  Eklward  Wilson,  D.D., 
consecrated  by  Bishops  Nicholson  and  I^tan6,  assisted  by 
eevenJ  Presbyters,  in  the  Second  Reformed  Episcopal  Churt^h, 
PhiJadelphia,  Pa.,  July  1, 1880. 

The  offioem  of  the  General  Council  for  I886-'7  were :  PreS' 
ident  and  Presiding  Bishop,  Bishop  James  A.  Ij&tant,  D.D., 
of  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Secretary,  Charles  I).  Kellogg,  New  York 
City ;  A-Kiistant  Secretory,  Rev.  Joseph  B.  North,  Phlladel- 
pLJJi,  Pa. ;  Treasurer,  John  Heins,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CHAPTER  XXVn. 
THE   PRESBYTERIAN   CHURCH. 

Doctrines  of  Presbyterians— Meaning  of  the  Name— The  Government  of  the 
Church— The  Session,  Presbytery,  Synod,  and  Qeneral  Aflsembly— Duties 
of  Members  and  Ceremonies  of  the  Church— The  Ordination  of  Church 
OflBcers. 


DOCTRINES  OF  PRESBYTERIANS. 

PRESBYTERIANS  hold  in  common  with  many  other 
bodies  of  Christians  the  Calvinistic  system  of  doctrines. 
Their  faith  is  epitomized  in  the  Westminster  Confession. 
They  derive  their  denominational  name  from  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  order  in  the  Church,  as  established  by  Christ  and 
his  Apostles,  superior  to  that  of  Presbyters;  that  all  ministers 
being  ambassadors  of  Christ,  are  eqnsJ  by  commission ;  that 
Presbyter  or  Elder,  and  Bishop,  are  merely  different  names  for 
the  same  person ;  and  that  Deacons  are  laymen  whose  office  is 
chiefly  to  take  care  of  the  poor.  They  regard  a  Presbytery  as 
a  society  of  clerical  and  lay  Presbyters,  or,  as  they  usually  call 
them,  ministers  and  elders.  They  affirm  that  the  primitive 
form  of  church  government  was  universally  Presbyterian, 
and  that  this  form,  having,  after  the  time  of  the  Apostles, 
been  supplanted  by  Episcopacy,  was  restored  in  various 
parts  of  Europe  after  the  Reformation  had  begun.  They 
acknowledge  no  authority  in  respect  to  the  doctrines  and 
duties  of  the  Christian  church  but  the  will  of  Gk)d  as  found 
in  the  sacred  Scriptures ;  they  maintain  that  God  alone  is 
Lord  of  the  conscience,  and  hath  left  it  free  from  the  doc- 
trines and  commandments  of  men  ;  that  the  rights  of  pri- 
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vate  judgment)  in  all  matters  that  respect  religion,  are  uni- 
versal and  inalienable ;  that  all  ecclesiastical  power  is  only 
ministerial  and  declarative ;  that  no  church  judicatory  ought 
to  pretend  to  make  laws  to  bind  the  conscience  in  virtue  of 
their  own  authority,  and  that  all  their  decisions  ought  to 
be  founded  upon  the  word  of  Gk)d.  Ecclesiastical  discipline 
is  purely  moral  and  spiritual  in  its  object,  and  ought  not  to 
be  attended  with  any  civil  effects ;  hence  it  can  derive  no 
force  whatever  but  from  its  own  justice,  the  approbation  of 
an  impartial  public,  and  the  favor  and  blessing  of  the  great 
Head  of  the  church.  * 


THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

The  oflBcers  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  are  bishops  or 
pastors,  ruling  elders,  and  deacons.  The  pastor  is  the  spirit- 
ual teacher  of  the  congregation.  He  is  expected  to  preach 
the  gospel  in  the  church  on  the  Lord's  day,  to  instruct  the 
people  by  occasional  lectures,  to  superintend  the  catechis- 
mal  teaching  of  the  young,  and  to  visit  the  sick  and  bereaved, 
and  console  them  by  spiritual  counsel  adapted  to  their  ne- 
cessities. Ruling  elders  are  elected  by  the  i)eople  as  their 
representatives  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  to  co-operate 
with  the  pastor  in  watching  over  the  spiritual  interests  of 
the  congregjition.  Deacons  are  officers  whose  duty  is  the 
rjire  of  the  poor,  and  the  reception  and  disbursement  of  the 
charitable  and  other  funds  of  the  congregation. 

The  Session  is  the  primary  court  of  the  church,  and  con- 
sists of  the  bishop  or  pastor,  and  the  ruling  elders.  The 
bishop  Ls  the  president,  and  has  the  title  of  "  Moderator  of 
tlie  session."  The  session  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  watch- 
ing over  the  spiritmil  interests  of  the  congregation.  It  can 
sunmion  offenders  to  an  account  for  their  irregularities,  or 
their  neglect  of  Christian  duty.  It  can  investigate  charges 
j»n*s^»nted  by  others,  and  admonish,  rebuke,  or  suspend  or  ex- 
clude from  the  TjonVs  table,  those  who  are  found  to  des^^rve 
censure,  acc^orcMng  to  the  degree  of  their  culpjibility.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  session  also  to  appoint  a  delegate  of  its  own 
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body,  to  attend,  with  the  pastor,  the  higher  judicatories  of 
the  church.  It  is  required  of  the  session  to  keep  a  fear  rec- 
ord of  all  its  proceedings,  as  also  a  register  of  marriagesi 
baptisms,  i)ersons  admitted  to  the  Lord's  Supx)er,  deaths, 
and  other  removals  of  church  members,  and  to  iransmit 
these  records,  at  stated  periods,  to  the  presbytery  for  their 
inspection. 

A  Presbytery  consists  of  all  the  ministers,  and  one  rul- 
ing elder  from  each  church  within  a  certain  district.  Three 
ministers,  and  any  number  of  elders  who  may  be  present, 
constitute  a  quorum.  The  presbytery  has  power  to  receive 
and  issue  appeals  from  church  sessions,  and  references 
brought  before  them  in  an  orderly  manner ;  to  examine, 
license,  and  ordain  candidates  for  the  holy  ministry ;  to  in- 
stall, remove,  and  judge  ministers ;  to  examine  and  approve 
or  censure  the  records  of  church  sessions  ;  to  resolve  ques- 
tions of  doctrine  or  discipline,  seriously  and  reasonably  pro- 
posed; to  condemn  erroneous  opinions  which  injure  the 
purity  or  peace  of  the  church ;  to  visit  x)articular  churches 
for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  their  state,  and  redressing 
the  evils  that  may  have  arisen  in  them ;  to  unite  or  divide 
congregations,  at  the  request  of  the  i)eople,  or  to  form  or 
receive  new  congregations;  and,  in  general,  to  perform 
whatever  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  the  churches  under  their  care. 

A  Synod  consists  of  several  presbyteries  united.  Not 
less  than  three  presbyteries  are  necessary  to  compose  a 
synod.  It  is  not  made  up  of  representatives  from  the  pres- 
byteries, as  presbyteries  are  of  representatives  from  the  ses- 
sions, except  in  Synods  which  have  adopted  the  delegate 
system.  As  a  rule,  each  member  of  all  the  presbyteries 
included  in  its  bounds  is  a  member  of  the  synod,  so  that  a 
synod  is  nothing  different  from  a  larger  presbytery,  consti- 
tuted by  a  combination  of  several  presbyteries  into  one. 
The  synod  reviews  the  records  of  presbyteries,  approving  or 
censuring  their  proceedings,  erecting  new  presbyteries,  unit- 
ing or  dividing  those  which  were  before  erected,  taking  a 
general  care  of  the  churches  within  its  bounds,  and  propoo- 
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ing  such  measures  to  ther  Q^neral  Assembly  as  may  be  for 
advantage  to  the  whole  church.  The  synod  is  a  court  ot  ap- 
peal  for  the  presbyteries  within  its  bounds,  having  the  same 
relation  to  the  presbyterial  courts  which  the  presbyteries 
have  to  the  sessions. 

The  Oenebal  Assembly  is  the  highest  judicatory  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  It  is  constituted  of  an  equal  delega- 
tion of  bishops  or  i)astors  and  elders  from  each  presbytery 
in  the  following  proportion,  viz. :  each  presbytery  consisting 
of  not  more  than  twenty-four  ministers,  is  entitled  to  be 
represented  by  one  minister  and  one  ruling  elder ;  and  each 
presbytery  consisting  of  more  than  twenty-four  ministers,  is 
entitled  to  be  represented  by  one  minister  and  one  elder  for 
each  twenty-four  ministers,  or  for  each  additional  fractional 
number  of  ministers  not  less  than  twelve.  These  delegates 
are  styled  Commissioners  to  the  General  Assembly.  The 
General  Assembly  meets  annually  in  such  cities  as  may  be 
selected  at  preceding  sessions. 

• 

DUTIES  OF  MEMBERS  AND  CEREMONIES  OF  THE  CIIURCH. 

As  the  Pres])yterian  Church  has  been  the  i)arent  of  many 
independent  denominations,  that  are  now  flourishing  and 
honored  in  all  part«  of  the  world,  and  as  the  branches  have 
adhered  almost  wholly  to  the  discipline  and  practices  of  the 
parent  chun*h,  the  following  exposition  of  the  duties  of  the 
mem])ers  and  the  ceremonies  of  the  church  will  be  found 
replete  ^ith  interest : 

I.— THE  BANCTIFICATION  OF  THE  IX)RD'8  DAY. 

1.  Preparation  is  to  be  made  for  obecrvin^  it. 

2.  The  whole  day  in  to  be  kept  holy  to  Uie  I^)rd. 

3.  Families  are  to  make  such  arran^ments  as  to  allow  servants  and 
all  the  household  to  enjoy  its  privileges. 

4.  Every  person  and  family  is  to  prepare  for  Uic  public  worship  of 
Qod  by  prayer  and  holy  meditation.  n 

5.  The  people  arc  to  attend  upon  public  worship  at  the  stated  hour. 

6.  The  remainder  of  the  day,  after  the  public  services  are  over,  is  to 
be  spent  in  prayer  and  praise,  and  devotional  reading  and  teaching  tlie 
joung,  and  works  of  cliarity. 
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n.— THE  ASSEMBLING  OF  THE  CX)NGRB6aTION  AND  THEIR  BEHAVIOR 

DURING  DIVINE  SERVICE. 

1.  The  people  are  charged  to  assemble  in  a  grave  and  reverent  manner. 

2.  To  join  in  the  services  without  allowing  their,  attention  to  be  dis- 
tracted from  the  solemn  duties  appropriate  to  the  time  and  place. 

m.— THE  PUBLIC  READING  OF  THE  HOLY  SCRIPTURES. 

1.  The  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  a  part  of  public  worship. 

2.  The  Holy  Scriptures  are  to  be  publicly  read  in  the  vulgar  tongue, 
so  that  the  people  may  understand. 

3.  The  portion  to.be  read  is  to  be  selected  by  the  officiating  pastor  or 
teacher  in  the  exercise  of  Christian  discretion. 

IV. — ^THE  SINGING  OF  PSALBfS. 

1.  It  is  enjoined  on  Christians  as  a  duty  to  praise  Qod  in  the  wngiTig 
of  psalms  and  hymns. 

2.  Sacred  music  is  to  be  cultivated,  so  that  the  spirit  of  true  devotion 
may  be  imited  with  a  proper  exercise  of  the  understanding. 

3.  The  whole  congregation  should  be  furnished  with  books,  that  all 
may  take  part  in  singing. 

4.  The  proportion  of  time  to  be  spent  in  singing  is  to  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  minister. 

v.— PUBLIC  PRATER. 

1.  Public  worship  to  be  commenced  with  a  brief  invocation  of  the 
divine  blessing. 

2.  After  singing  a  psalm  or  hymn  and  reading  the  Scriptures,  a  more 
full  and  pomprehensive  prayer  is  to  be  offered. 

3.  There  should  be  a  prayer  after  sermon,  which  should  have  relation 
to  the  subject  treated  of  in  the  discourse. 

4.  It  is  enjoined  upon  ministers  to  prepare  themselves  for  an  accept- 
able and  edifying  performance  of  this  duty. 

VI.— PREACHING  THE  WORD. 

1.  Preaching  the  word  is  an  institution  of  Qod,  and  demands  great 
attention. 

2.  The  subject  of  a  sermon  should  be  some  verse  or  verses  of  Scrip- 
ture; and  its  object  to  explain,  defend,  and  apply  some  part  of  the  sys- 
tem of  divine  truth ;  or,  to  point  out  the  nature,  and  state  the  bounds 
and  obligation  of  some  duty. 

3.  The  method  of  preaching  requires  much  study  and  prayer,  and 
ministers  ought  not  to  indulge  themselves  in  loose  extemporary  bar 
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angnes.  They  are  to  avoid  ostentation,  and  to  adorn  their  doctrines 
by  their  lives. 

4.  Sermons  are  not  to  be  too  long  and  tedious. 

6.  The  sermon  being  ended,  the  minister  shall  pray  and  return  thanks 
to  Almighty  GKxl,  a  psalm  or  hymn  shall  be  sung,  and  the  assembly 
dismissed  with  the  apostolic  benediction. 

6.  No  person  must  be  permitted  to  preach  in  any  pulpit  except  by  the 
consent  of  the  pastor  or  church  session. 

Vn.— THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  BAPTISM. 

1.  Baptism  is  to  be  administered  by  none  but  a  minister  of  Christ. 

2.  It  is  usually  to  be  administered  in  the  church  in  the  presence  of  the 
congregation. 

8.  Children  are  to  be  presented  by  one  or  both  of  their  parents,  or  in 
case  of  adopted  children  or  servants,  they  are  to  be  presented  by  those  who 
are  really  responsible  for  their  religious  training.  Oodfathers  and 
Godmothers  are  rejected  by  the  Presbyterian  Church,  as  unauthorized, 
and  inconsistent  with  the  design  of  the  ordinance,  as  binding  those  who 
are  charged  with  the  spiritual  training  of  the  young. 

4.  Before  baptism  let  the  minister  use  some  words  of  instruction 
respecting  the  institution,  nature,  use,  and  ends  of  this  ordinance,  show- 
ing *''That  it  is  instituted  by  Christ;  that  it  is  a  seal  of  the  righteousness 
of  faith ;  that  the  seed  of  the  faithful  have  no  less  right  to  this  ordinance 
under  the  gospel  than  the  seed  of  Abraham  to  circumcision  under  the 
Old  Testament ;  that  Christ  commanded  all  nations  to  be  baptized ;  that 
he  bleftsed  little  children,  declaring  that  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven ;  that  children  are  federally  holy,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  bap- 
tized; that  we  are,  by  nature,  sinful,  guilty,  and  polluted,  and  have  need 
of  cleansing  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  by  the  sanctifying  influences  of 
the  Spirit  of  God." 

The  minister  is  also  to  exhort  the  parents  to  the  careful  p<»rforniance 
of  their  duty;  requiring  "That  they  teach  the  child  to  read  the  word  of 
God ;  that  they  instruct  it  in  the  principles  of  our  holy  religion,  as  con- 
tained in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments ;  an  excellent 
summary  of  which  we  liave  in  the  Confession'  of  Faith  of  Uiis  Church, 
and  in  the  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms  of  the  Westminster  Assembly, 
which  are  to  be  recommended  to  them  as  adopted  by  this  Church  as 
their  directicm  and  assist^ince  in  tlie  discharge  of  this  important  duty ; 
that  they  pray  with  it,  and  for  it ;  that  they  set  an  example  of  piety  and 
godliness  before  it;  and  endeavor,  by  all  the  means  of  God's  appoint- 
ment, to  bring  up  their  child  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the 
Lfjrd." 

6.  Then  the  minister  Is  t^)  pray  for  a  bleHsing  to  attend  this  ordinance, 
after  which,  calling  the  child  by  its  name,  he  shall  sjiy,    *'I  biiptize  thee 
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in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost" 
As  he  pronounces  these  words,  he  is  to  baptize  the  child  with  water,  by 
pouring  or  sprinkling  it  on  the  face  of  the  child,  without  adding  any 
other  ceremony;  and  the  whole  shall  be  concluded  with  prayer. 

Vm.— THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  LORD^S  SUPPER. 

1.  The  times  for  celebrating  the  Lord's  Supper  are  to  be  determined 
by  the  minister  and  elders.  In  some  portions  of  the  Church  it  is  ob- 
served only  semi-annually ;  more  generally,  however,  as  often  as  once 
in  three  months ;  in  others,  once  in  two  months,  and  in  a  few  monthly. 

2.  The  ignorant  and  scandalous  are  not  admitted.  In  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  the  United  States  it  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  protect 
the  table  of  the  Lord  from  unworthy  communicants  by  requiring  tickets 
of  admission.  It  is  found  that  very  seldom  does  any  one  offer  to  ap- 
proach without  being  a  regularly  acknowledged  communicant. 

8.  Public  notice  is  given  of  the  intention  to  celebrate  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per one  Lord's  day  previous  to  the  administration  of  the  ordinance,  and 
a  lecture  is  delivered  on  some  convenient  season  in  the  course  of  the 
week,  that  by  preparatory  instruction  and  devotion  the  church  may 
come  in  a  suitable  manner  to  this  holy  feast. 

4.  When  the  service  has  been  introduced  with  appropriate  devotional 
exercises  or  a  sermon,  the  bishop  or  pastor  shows  that  this  is  an  ordin- 
ance of  Christ,  by  reading  the  words  of  the  institution,  either  from  one 
of  the  Evangelists,  or  from  1  Cor.  xi.  chapter,  which,  as  to  him  may 
appear  expedient,  he  may  explain  and  apply. 

5.  Tlie  table  on  which  the  elements  are  placed,  being  decently  covered, 
the  bread  in  convenient  dishes,  and  the  wine  in  cux)s,  and  the  commim- 
icants  orderly  and  gravely  sitting  around  the  table,  or  in  their  seats 
before  it,  the  minister  sets  the  elements  apart  by  prayer  and  thanksgiv- 
ing. He  then  takes  the  bread  and  breaks  it,  in  the  presence  of  the  peo- 
ple, saying:  '*  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  on  the  same  night  in  which  he 
was  betrayed,  having  taken  bread  and  blessed  and  broken  it,  gave  it  to 
his  disciples ;  as  I,  ministering  in  his  name,  give  this  bread  to  you,  say- 
ing (while  the  elders  commence  the  distribution),  *  Take,  eat,  this  is  my 
body  which  is  broken  for  you.    This  do  in  remembrance  of  me.' " 

After  having  given  the  bread  with  due  care  that  none  have  been  n^ 
lected,  he  takes  the  cup  and  says :  *^  After  the  same  manner  our  Saviour 
took  the  cup,  and  having  given  thanks,  as  hath  been  done  in  his  name, 
he  gave  it  to  his  disciples,  saying  (while  the  minister  repeats  these  words 
he  gives  the  cup  to  the  elders),  *This  cup  is  the  New  Testament  in  my 
blood,  which  is  shed  for  many,  for  the  remission  of  sins.  Drink  ye  all 
of  it.' "  The  pastor  and  elders  may  communicate  at  such  times  as  are 
(X>nyenient,    The  service  is  commonly  concluded  with  e^ort^oi^  aQd 
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prayer,  and  smging  a  hymn,  and  pronouncing  the  apostoUcal  bene- 
diction. 

IX.— THE  ADMISSIOlf  OF  PERSONS  TO  SEALQfO  ORDINAKOES. 

L  Children  bom  within  the  pale  of  the  visible  church  and  baptized  in 
infancy,  are  to  be  admitted  to  the  Lord*8  Supper,  when  they  arrive  at  the 
proper  age,  if  they  give  evidence  of  true  piety.  The  rite  of  confirmation 
is  rejected  as  without  warrant  in  the  woid  of  Qod. 

2.  The  years  of  discretion  are  to  be  judged  of,  by  the  elders  in  indi- 
vidual cases,  as  they  arise,  and  the  session  is  to  judge  of  the  qualifica- 
tions of  those  who  make  application  to  be  admitted  to  sealing  ordinances. 

8.  Those  thus  admitted  must  be  previously  examined  by  the  session  as 
to  their  knowledge  and  piety. 

4.  Unbaptized  persons  applying  for  admission  to  sealing  ordinances, 
shall  make  a  public  profession  of  their  faith  in  the  presence  of  the  con- 
gregation. 

X. — THE  MODE  OF  INFUCTINO  CHURCH    CENSURES. 

1.  Christ  has  given  the  church  power  by  its  proper  officers  to  exercise 
discipline  over  offenders  for  their  good,  and  the  general  purity  of  the 
church. 

2.  When  any  member  of  a  church  shall  have  been  guilty  of  a  ftuilt 
deserving  censure,  the  judicatory  shall  proceed  with  tenderness  to  restore 
their  offending  brother. 

3.  When  gentler  means  fail,  they  must  proceed  to  rebuke  the  delin- 
quent, or  to  suspend  liini  from  the  privilege  of  the  Lord  s  table. 

4.  After  such  suspension  it  Ls  the  duty  of  the  bishop  and  the  elders  to 
converse  with  him  kindly,  as  well  as  to  pray  in  private  that  Qod  would 
grant  him  rei)ent4ince. 

5.  When  an  offender  has  been  adjudged  to  be  cut  off  from  the  com- 
munion of  the  church,  it  is  pro|)er  that  tlic  sentence  be  publicly  pro- 
nounced against  him. 

6.  Tlie  design  of  excommunication  is  to  operate  on  tlie  offender  as  a 
means  of  reclaiming  him ;  to  deliver  the  church  from  the  scandal  of  his 
offence ;  and  to  inspire  all  with  fear  by  the  example  of  his  punisliment. 

7.  When  an  excommmiicated  person  sliall  give  to  tlie  session  satisfac- 
tory evidence  of  true  repentance,  they  may,  with  the  advice  and  con- 
currence of  the  presbytery,  restore  him. 

XI.— THE  SOLEMNIZATION  OF  MARRIAQB. 

1.  Marriage  is  not  a  sacrament. 

2.  Christians  ought  to  marry  in  the  Lord ;  therefore  it  is  fit  tliat  their 
marriage  be  solemnized  by  a  minister  of  the  gospel. 

3.  Marriage  is  to  be  between  one  man  and  one  woman  only ;  and  they 
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are  not  to  be  within  the  degrees  of  consangfuinity  or  affinity  prohibited 
by  the  word  of  God. 

4.  The  parties  ought  to  be  of  such  years  of  discretion  as  to  be  capable 
of  making  their  own  choice. 

5.  Parents  ought  not  to  compel  their  children  to  marry  contrary  to 
their  inclinations,  nor  deny  their  consent  without  just  and  important 
reasons. 

6.  Marriage  is  of  a  public  nature,  involving  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity and  of  families.  It  is  therefore  enjoined  on  all  ministers  of  the 
gospel,  not  to  solemnize  a  marriage  without  being  weU  assured  that  no 
just  objections  lie  against  it. 

7.  When  marriage  is  solemnized  a  competent  number  of  witnesses 
must  be  present. 

8.  When  the  parties  present  themselves,  the  minister  is  to  ask  if  there 
be  any  person  present  who  can  show  any  reason  why  these  persons  may 
not  be  joined  together  in  the  marriage  relation.  No  objections  being 
made,  he  is  then  to  address  himself,  severally,  to  the  parties  to  bo  mar- 
ried, in  the  following  or  like  words: — "You,  the  man,  declare,  in  the 
presence  of  Qtxi,  that  you  do  not  know  any  reason,  by  pre-contract  or 
otherwise,  why  you  may  not  lawfully  marry  this  woman."  Upon  his 
having  answered  affirmatively,  he  addresses  himself  to  the  bride  in 
similar  terms,  "You,  the  woman,  declare,  in  the  presence  of  Gk>d,  that 
you  do  not  know  any  reason,  by  pre-contract  or  otherwise,  why  you  may 
not  lawfully  marry  this  man."  Upon  her  declaring  that  she  does  not, 
he  is  to  begin  with  prayer  for  the  blessing  of  God.  Then,  after  such 
suitable  prefatory  address  as  he  may  judge  lit,  he  causes  the  brid^^xmrn 
and  bride  to  join  their  right  hands,  and  pronounces  the  marriage  cove- 
nant first  to  the  man,  in  these  words :  *  *  You  take  this  woman,  whom  you 
hold  by  the  hand,  to  be  your  laAvful  and  married  wife;  and  you  promise 
and  covenant  in  the  presence  of  God,  and  these  witnesses,  that  you  will 
be  unto  her  a  loving  and  faithful  husband,  until  you  shall  be  separated 
by  death." 

When  the  man  has  given  his  assent,  the  minister  addresses  hiTnaftlf  to 
the  bride,  in  these  words:  "  You  take  this  man,  whom  you  hold  by  the 
hand,  to  be  your  lawful  and  married  husband;  and  you  promise  and 
covenant  in  the  presence  of  God,  and  these  witnesses,  that  you  will  be 
unto  him  a  loving,  obedient,  and  faithful  wife,  until  you  shall  be  separ 
rated  by  death." 

Her  assent  being  given,  the  minister  says,  "I  pronounce  you  husband 
and  wife,  according  to  the  ordinance  of  God.  Whom,  therefore,  Gk)d 
hath  joined  together,  let  not  man  put  asunder."  He  then  concludes  the 
whole  with  prayer,  sometimes  adding  the  benediction.  Hie  Presby 
terian  Church,  however,  does  not  bind  her  ministry  to  this  precise  form 
of  marriage.  They  may  vary  it  to  gratify  the  parties,  if  the  principles 
brought  to  view  in  this  formula  are  only  expressed. 
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Zn. — THE  VISITATION  COT  THE  SIOK. 

1.  It  18  enjoined  on  the  sick  to  send  for  their  minister. 

5.  The  minister  shall  teach  the  sick  to  make  a  sj^toal  imptovement 
of  *'the  chastening  of  the  Lord." 

8.  He  shall  instruct  the  ignorant  in  the  natureof  repentance  and  fiii&  ' 

4.  He  diall  exhort  to  self-examination. 

6.  If  the  sick  signify  any  scruple,  doubt,  or  temptation,  the  minister 
shall  endeaTor  to  remove  them. 

6.  If  the  sick  be  stupid  and  regardless  of  sj^tual  things,  he  diall  en- 
deavor to  awaken  his  mind. 

7.  If  the  spirit  of  the  sick  appear  to  be  broken  with  a  sense  of  sin,  and 
under  an  apprehension  of  the  want  of  the  divine  fttvor,  he  shall  adminis- 
ter consolation  and  encouragement  from  the  all-sufficiency  of  the  right- 
eousness of  Christ,  and  the  suppcnrting  promises  of  the  gospeL 

Tin. — THB  BURIAL  OF^SB  DSAD. 

1.  WhenanyperBondepartsthislife,letthecarpsebe  taken  care  of  in 
a  decent  manner;  and  be  kept  a  sufficient  and  proper  time  before  inter- 
mttit 

t.  Tbe  body  is  to  be  decently  and  solemnly  attended  to  the  grava 
BometimeB  the  corpse  is  ffifst  taken  to  the  church,  and  a  funeral  sermoii  is 
delivered.  More  commtmly,  however,  there  is  a  brief  service  of  mading 
the  Scriptures,  prayer,  and  exhortation,  at  the  house  of  the  deceased  per- 
son, lliese  services  are  by  some,  and  in  pleasant  weather,  perfonnedat 
the  grave. 

• 

XrV. — FASmKa  Ain>  OBSKRVAXIOlf  OF  THB  DATS  OF  THANKSQIVIirO. 

1.  There  is  no  holy  day  to  be  observed  except  the  Lord's  day. 

2.  NeverthelesB,  days  of  special  fasting  and  thanksgiving  are  indicated 
by  peculiar  providences. 

5.  Such  days  may  be  observed  by  individuals,  or  families,  or  single 
congregationa,  or  by  a  number  of  congregations,  as  the  proper  authority, 
that  is,  the  people  or  their  representatives,  may  appoint 

4.  It  must  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  individuals,  families,  churches, 
presbyteries,  etc.,  to  judge  when  a  fast  or  thanksgiving  may  be  proper 
for  each.  If  the  civil  power  appoint  such  a  day,  as  good  dtiiens  and 
Christians  we  are  to  obseiVe  it  religiously. 

5.  Publio  notice  is  to  be  given  beforehand  of  days  of  public  fssting 
and  thanksgiving. 

6.  The  services  are  to  be  adapted  to  every  special  occasicm. 

7.  On  the  fast  day,  the  minister  is  to  point  out  the  authority  and 
providences  demanding  such  an  observance,  to  confess  the  sins  with 
their  aggravations  that  have  brought  down  the  judgments  of  heaven^ 

27 
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and  to  lead  the  people,  as  far  aa  may  be,  to  humiliatiQii  and  mourning 
before  God. 

8.  On  days  of  thanksgiving,  he  is  to  give  similar  information  respect- 
ing the  authority  and  providences  that  call  to  the  observance  of  them, 
and  to  adapt  his  services  to  the  promotion  of  a  spirit  of  thankfulness 
and  praise. 

XV.— SKORET  AND  FAMILY  WORSHIP. 

1.  It  is  a  duty  enjoined  on  each  person  to  pray  in  secret  alone,  and  of 
each  family  to  hold  daily  family  worship. 

2.  Secret  worship  is  enjoined  by  our  Lord.  It  should  consist  of  prayer, 
reading  the  Holy  Scriptures,  meditation,  and  serious  self-examination. 

3.  Family  worship  ought  to  be  performed,  ordinarily,  by  every  family, 
morning  and  evening. 

4.  The  head  of  the  facnily  who  is  to  perform  this  service  ought  to  be 
careful  that  all  the  members  of  his  household  duly  attend. 

5.  The  heads  of  families  are  to  be  careful  to  instruct  their  children 
and  servants  in  the  principles  of  religion. 

THE  ORDINATION   OF  CHURCH  OFFICERS. 

Elders  and  Deacons  are  elected  by  a  majority  of  the 
people  of  a  congregation.  When  an  elder  or  deacon  elect 
shall  have  signified  his  willingness  to  accept  the  office,  a  day 
is  appointed  for  his  ordination.  The  day  being  arrived, 
after  sermon  the  bishop  or  minister  proposes  to  the  can- 
didate, in  the  presence  of  the  congregation,  the  following 
questions : 

1.  Do  you  believe  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  to  be 
the  word  of  God,  the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice? 

2.  Do  you  sincerely  receive  and  adopt  the  Confession  of  Faith  of 
this  church  as  containing  the  system  of  doctrine  taught  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures  ? 

3.  Do  you  approve  of  the  government  and  discipline  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church? 

4.  Do  you  accept  the  office  of  ruling  elder  (or  deacon,  as  the  case  may 
be),  in  this  congregation,  and  promise  faitiifully  to  perform  all  the 
duties  thereof  ? 

5.  Do  you  promise  to  study  the  peace,  unity,  and  purity  of  the 
church? 

These  questions  having  been  answered  in  the  afflrmatiye, 
the  minister  addresses  to  the  members  of  the  church  the 
following  question : 
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Do  joq,  the  memben  of  flus  ehindi,  acknowledge  and  reoeiva  thii 
laodiflr  aa  a  nding  elder  (or  deaoon)y  and  do  joa  prondaeto  yield  him 
all  thai  honor,  enooaxac^BmeDt^  and  obedienoe  in  the  Lord,  to  wfaieh 
the  office,  aoooiding  to  the  -word  of  Qod  and  the  eonititiition  of  tUa 
ohmdii  cntiilea  him  f 

These  questions  having  been  answered  in  the  aflbmatiye^ 
the  minister  proceeds  to  set  the  candidate  apart  to  his  ofllce 
by  prayer,  after  whidh  the  membeis  of  the  session  take  the 
newly  ordained  elder  by  the  hand,  saying,  <<  We  give  yoa 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  to  take  part  of  this  office  with 

The  Preabytery  licenses  candidates  for  the  saorod  office^ 
that  the  people  may  be  able  to  judge  whether  they  are  suit- 
able persons  to  become  pastors  in  the  church.  Before  {xro- 
ceeding  to  licensure,  the  Presbytery  requires  satisfaction  with 
respect  to  the  piety  and  learning  of  the  candidate.  For  this 
purpose  he  must  sustain  an  examination  in  respect  to  per- 
sonal piety  before  the  Presbytery.  In  addition  to  this,  and 
an  examination  on  the  arts  and  sciences,  he  must  ei^bit 
instances  of  his  learning  and  ability  in  several  written  com-' 
IXMitions,  as, 

1.  An  ezeg^eme  in  Latin,  on  some  important  bead  in  divinity. 

2.  A  critical  exerciae  on  some  difficult  portion  of  Scripture. 
8.  An  expository  lecture  adi^ited  to  popular  instruction ;  and 
i.  A  popular  sermon. 

If  the  Presbytery  be  satisfied  with  his  "trials,''  they  pro- 
ceed to  license  him  in  the  following  manner :  llie  modera- 
tor proposes  to  him  these  four  questions : 

1.  Do  you  believe  tbe  Scriptures  of  tbe  Old  and  New  TMamenti  to 
be  the  word  of  Qod,  and  tbe  only  infallible  rule  of  faiib  and  jHVctice  t 

S.  Do  you  sincerely  receive  and  adopt  tbe  Confession  of  Fkitb  of  tfaia 
cburcb,  as  containing  tbe  system  of  doctrine  taugbt  in  tbe  Holy  Scrip- 
tnrest 

8.  Do  you  promise  to  study  tbe  peace,  unity,  and  purity  of  the 
cburcb  t 

4.  Do  you  promise  to  submit  yourself,  in  tbe  Lord,  to  the  government 
of  this  preri>ytery,  €r  of  any  other  presbytery,  in  the  bounds  of  which 
you  may  be  called  f 
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» 

These  questions  having  been  answered  in  the  affirmatiye, 
the  moderator  proceeds  to  license  him  in  the  following 
words: 

In  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  by  that  authority  which  he 
has  given  to  the  church  for  its  edification,  we  do  license  you  to  preach 
the  gospel,  wherever  Grod  in  his  providence  may  call  you ;  and  for  this 
purpose  may  the  blessing  of  Ood  rest  upon  you,  and  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
fill  your  heart    Amen. 

When  a  Bishop  or  Pastor  is  to  be  ordained,  after  the 
preliminary  examinations  have  been  passed  through  in 
much  the  same  method  as  in  cases  of  licensure,  and  a  ser- 
mon has  been  preached  to  the  congregation,  the  moderator 
of  the  presbytery  propounds  several  questions  to  the  candi- 
date. The  first  three  are  the  same  as  those  proposed  to  an 
elder.    The  remainder  are  as  follows : 

4.  Do  you  promise  subjection  to  your  brethren  in  .the  Lord  ? 

5.  Have  you  been  induced,  as  far  as  you  know  your  own  heart,  to 
seek  the  office  of  the  holy  ministry  from  love  to  Qod  and  a  sincere  desire 
to  promote  his  glory  in  the  gospel  of  his  Son  ? 

6.  Do  you  promise  to  be  zealous  and  faithful  in  maintaining  the  truth 
of  the  gospel,  and  the  purity  and  peace  of  the  church,  whatever  {perse- 
cution or  opposition  may  arise  unto  you  on  that  account  ? 

7.  Do  you  engage  to  be  faithful  and  diligent  in  the  exercise  of  all  pri- 
vate and  personal  duties,  which  become  you  as  a  Christian  and  a  minis- 
ter of  the  gospel ;  as  well  as  in  all  relative  duties,  and  the  pubhc  duty 
of  your  office ;  endeavoring  to  adorn  the  profession  of  the  gospel  by 
your  conversation,  and  walking  with  exemplary  piety  before  the  flock 
over  which  Qod  shall  make  you  overseer  ? 

8.  Are  you  now  willing  to  take  charge  of  this  congregation,  agreeably 
to  your  declaration  in  accepting  their  call  ?  And  do  you  promise  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  a  pastor  to  them  as  Qod  shall  give  you  strength  t 

These  questions  having  been  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
the  moderator  proposes  to  the  people  the  following : 

1.  Do  you,  the  people  of  this  congregation,  continue  to  profess  your 
readiness  to  receive  A.  B.,  whom  you  have  called  to  be  yoxu"  minister  ? 

2.  Do  you  promise  to  receive  the  word  of  truth  from  his  mouth,  with 
meekness  and  love,  and  to  submit  to  him,  in  the  due  exercise  of  dis- 
cipline? 
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3.  Do  you  promise  to  encourage  him  in  his  arduous  lahor,  and  to 
assist  his  endeavors  for  your  instruction  and  spiritual  edification  f 

4.  And  do  you  engage  to  continue  to  him,  while  he  is  your  pastor, 
that  competent  worldly  maintenance  which  you  have  promised,  and 
whatever  else  you  may  see  needful  for  the  honor  of  religion,  and  his 
comfort  among  you  ? 

The  'people  having  answered  these  questions  by  holding 
up  their  right  hands,  the  candidate  kneels  down,  and  the 
moderator,  by  prayer  and  with  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of 
the  presbytery  upon  his  head,  according  to  the  apostolic  ex- 
ample, solemnly  ordains  him  to  the  holy  office  of  the  gospel 
ministry.  Prayer  being  ended,  he  rises  from  his  knees ;  and 
the  minister  who  presides  first,  and  afterwards  all  the  other 
members  of  the  presbytery,  in  their  order,  take  him  by  the 
right  hand,  saying,  "  We  give  you  the  right  hand  of  fellow- 
ship, to  take  part  of  this  ministry  with  us." 


CHAPTER  XXVIIL 
THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 

The  Kirk  of  Scotland— Ecclesiastical  Judicatories— The  Sacraments— The  Sect 
of  Seceders- The  Free  Church  of  Scotland— The  Presbyterian  Church  in 
England. 


THE  KIRK  OF  SCOTLAOT). 

TBDE  conversion  of  the  inhabitants  of  what  is  now  Soot- 
land  to  the  Christian  faith  began,  it  is  probable,  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  second  century,  for  Tertullian  writing 
about  205  a.d.,  testifies  that  "portions  of  Britain  inaccessible 
to  the  Romans  have  been  subdued  by  Christ,"  and  from  the 
first  establishment  of  Christianity  in  that  country  till  the 
Reformation  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  mother  of  James  I.  and 
of  Mary  I.  of  England,  their  church  government  was  epis- 
copacy ;  but  the  Presbyterian  discipline  was  not  finally  es- 
tablished in  Scotland  until  the  reign  of  King  William  and 
Mary,  a.d.  1689,  when  episcopacy  was  totally  abolished.  The 
Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  was  then  received  as  the 
standard  of  the  national  creed,  to  which  all  ministers,  and 
principals  and  professors  in  universities,  are  obliged  to  sub- 
scribe as  the  confession  of  their  faith,  before  receiving  induc- 
tion into  office. 

The  Church  of  Scotland  is  remarkable  for  its  uncommoa 
simplicity  of  worship.  It  possesses  no  liturgy,  no  altar,  no 
instrumental  music,  no  surplice,  no  fixed  canonical  vestment 
of  any  kind.  It  condemns  the  worship  paid  to  saints,  and 
observes  no  festival  days.  Its  ministers  enjoy  a  parity  of 
rank  and  of  authority.    It  enforces  that  all  ministers,  being 

(422) 
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ambassadors  of  Christ,  are  equal  in  commission ;  that  there 
is  no  order  in  the  church,  as  established  by  the  Saviour, 
superior  to  presbyters ;  and  that  bishop  and  presbyter, 
though  different  words,  are  of  the  same  import.  It  acknowl- 
edges no  earthly  head.  Its  judicatories  are  quite  distinct 
from,  and  independent  of,  any  civil  judicatory ;  insomuch, 
that  the  decisions  of  the  one  are  often  contrary  to  those  of 
the  other,  yet  both  remain  unaffected  and  unaltei-ed.  When, 
for  example,  a  clergyman  has  been  presented  to  a  parish  by 
a  patlx)n,  and  induction  and  ordination  have  followed  on 
that  presentation,  if  afterwards  it  be  found  that  the  patron, 
who  had  given  the  pi-esentation,  had  not  that  right,  and 
that  it  belongs  to  another,  the  clergyman  may  be  ejected  as 
to  all  the  temporalities  of  the  office ;  but  quoad  sacra,  he 
may  continue  minister  of  the  parish,  and  exercise  all  the 
sacred  functions.  And  though  a  new  presentee  may  obtain 
a  right  to  the  civil  endowments  of  the  l)enefice,  he  can  j^r- 
form  none  of  the  sacred  duties  while  the  other  chooses  to 
avail  himself  of  his  privilege. 

THE   FXCLESIASTICAL  JTDICATOUIIi^. 

Tliere  ai'e  four  c^cclesiitstiral  judicatories, — namely,  the 
Kirk  Session,  the  Pn\sl)yt<'ry,  th<»  Synod,  and  the  General 
Assembly,  from  each  of  whi(*h  thf*n»  is  a  pow^^r  of  apjx^al 
to  the  other ;  but  the  decision  of  the  Gen*niil  Assembly  is 
supj*eme. 

The  lowest  court  is  the  Kirk  Session,  which  is  comi>ose<l 
of  the  minister  of  the  parish,  who  is  the  nuMlerator  or  i)resi- 
dent  of  it,  and  a  nunil)er  of  the  most  .trrav(»  and  respectable 
laymen,  members  of  the  (vmgre.i^ition.  Their  numl)er  varies 
indifferent  jKirishesJiveor  sixl)ein<^  about  theavem.i^e  num- 
lH*r;  and  their  s<»rviees  an»  entindy  gratuitous.  They  ai'e 
something  like  chureli-wardens  in  England,  only  they  have 
a  spiritual  juris<lietion,  as  it  is  a  part  of  th«drduty  to  visit 
the  sick,  etc.  Tlie  Kirk  Session  managi»s  the  fun<ls  of  the 
IKK)r,  a  duty  in  which  it  form«»rly  was  assist^^l  by  deacons,  a 
class  of  men  inferior  to  elders,  as  they  had  no  spirituiil 
jurisdiction. 
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The  Presbytery,  the  court  next  in  dignity,  is  composed  of 
the  ministers  of  a  certain  district^  with  an  elder  from  each 
parish.  Their  chief  duty  consists  in  the  management  of 
such  matters  as  concern  the  church  within  their  respective 
bounds.  But  they  may  originate  any  matter,  and  bring  it 
under  the  view  of  the  Synod  or  General  Assembly.  Tliey 
have  also  the  superintendence  of  education  within  their 
bounds,  such  as  the  induction  of  teachers,  and  the  examina- 
tion of  schools. 

The  Synod  is  the  next  intermediate  court.  Each  one  con- 
sists of  the  clergymen  of  a  certain  number  of  presbyteries, 
with  elders,  ad  in  presbyteries.  Presbyteries  meet  generally 
once  a  month ;  synods  twice  a  year,  though  some  remote 
synods,  such  as  that  of  Argyle,  only  once. 

The  Greneral  Assembly  is  the  last  and  supreme  court,  and 
meets  yearly  in  the  month  of  May,  in  Edinburgh.  The  sov- 
ereign presides  by  his  representative,  who  is  always  a  noble- 
man, and  is  denohiinated  the  Lord  High  Commissioner. 
The  General  Assembly  is  a  representative  court,  consisting  of 
200  members,  representing  presbyteries,  and  156  elders  rep- 
resenting burghs  or  presbyteries,  and  five  ministers  or  elders 
representing  universities,  making  altogether  361  members. 
They  choose  a  moderator  or  president,  out  of  their  own 
number,  distinct  from  the  Royal  Commissioner,  the  duty  of 
the  latter^  consisting  merely  in  convening  and  dissolving  the 
court,  and  in  forming  the  medium  of  communication  be- 
tween it  and  the  throne.  The  moderator  is  now  always  a 
clergyman,  though  previous  to  1688,  laymen  sometimes  held 
that  office. 

THE  SACRAMENTS. 

Baptism  in  this  church  is  practiced  by  none  but  ministers, 
who  do  it  by  sprinkling ;  and  whether  performed  in  private 
or  in  public,  it  is  almost  always  preceded  by  a  sermon. 

The  Lord's  Supper  is  not  administered  so  frequently  in 
Scotland  as  in  some  other  places.  Some  time  before  this 
sadrament  is  observed,  it  is  announced  from  the  pulpit.  The 
week  before,  the  Kirk  Session  meets,  and  draws  up  a  list  of 
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all  the  communicantB  in  the  parish,  according  to  the  minia- 
ter's  exainination-book,  and  the  testimony  pf  the  eLisra  and 
deacons.  According  to  this  list,  tickets  are  delivered  to  each 
communicant,  if  desired,  and  the  ministers  and  elders  also 
give  tickets  to  strangers  who  bring  sufficient  testimonials. 
None  are  allowed  to  communicate  without  such  tickets, 
which  are  produced  at  the  table.  Those  who  never  received 
are  instructed  by  the  minister  in  the  nature  of  the  sacra- 
ments, and  taught  what  is  the  proper  preparation  thereunto^ 
The  Wednesday  or  Thursday  before,  there  is  a  solemn  fast^ 
and  on  the  Saturday  there  are  two  prejxaratory  senoons. 
On  Sunday  morning,  after  singing  and*prayer  as  usual,  the 
minister  odF  the  parish  preaches  a  suitable  sermon,  and  when 
the  ordinary  worship  is  ended,'he  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ 
forbids  the  unworthy  to  approach,  and  invites  the  x>enitent 
to  come  and  receive  the  sacrament.  Then  he  goes  into  the 
body  of  the  church,  where  one  or  two  tables,  according  to  its 
width,  are  placed,  reaching  from  one  end  to  the  other,  cov- 
ered with  a  white  linen  cloth,  and  seats  on  both  sides  for  the 
communicants.  The  minister  places  himself  at  the  end  or 
middle  of  the  table.  After  a  short  discourse,  he  reads  the 
institution,  and  blesses  the  elements.  Tlien  he  breaks  the 
brejid,  and  distributes  it  and  the  wine  to  those  that  are  next 
him,  who  transmit  them  to  their  neighlwra,  the  elders  and 
<l»'ae()ns  attending  to  serve,  and  see  that  the  whole  is  i)er- 
forniwl  with  decency  and  onler.  While  these  communicate, 
the  minister  dLsfourses  on  the  nature  of  the  sacraments  and 
tlie  whole  is  concluded  with  singing  and  prayer.  The  min- 
ister then  returns  to  the  puljnt,  and  i)reaclies  a  sermon. 
The  morning  service  ended,  tlie  congregation  are  dismissed 
for  an  liour,  aft«'r  whicli  the  usual  afternoon  worship  is  i)er- 
fonnwl.  On  the  Monclay  morning,  tliere  is  pul)lic  worship, 
with  twosi»mions;  and  these,  ])rop<Tly  speaking,  close  the 
conununion-senice.  No  private  communions  are  allowed 
in  Scotland. 

Marriai^e  is  solemnizefl  nearly  after  the  manner  of  the 
diurcli  of  England,  \nth  the  exception  of  the  ring,  which  is 
de«.':nj;d  a  rc*lic  of  the  Roman  Church.    By  the  laws  of  Scot- 
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land,  the  marriage-knot  may  be  tied  without  any  ceremony 
of  a  religious  nature ;  a  simple  promise  in  the  presence  of 
witnesses,  or  a  known  previous  cohabitation,  being  sufficient 
to  bind  the  obligation. 

.  The  funeral  ceremony  is  performed  in  total  silence.  The 
corpse  is  carried  to  the  grave,  and  there  interred  without  a 
word  being  spoken  on  the  occasion. 

THE  SECT  OF  SECEDERS. 

Dissenters  from  the  Kirk,  or  Church  of  Scotland,  call  them- 
selves Seceders ;  for,  as  the  term  Dissenter  comes  from  the 
Latin  word  dlssentio^  to  differ,  so  the  aj^pellation  Seceder  is 
derived  from  another  Latin  word,  secedo^  to  separate  or  to 
withdraw  from  any  body  of  men  with  which  we  may  have 
been  united.  The  secession  arose  from  various  circum- 
stances, which  were  conceived  to  be  great  defections  from 
the  establislied  church  of  Scotland.  The  Seceders  are  rigid 
Calvinists,  rather  austere  in  their  manners,  and  sevei'e  in 
their  discipline.  Through  a  difference  as  to  civil  matters, 
they  have  divided  themselves  into  two  classes,  BurgJiers 
and  Anti-hurg1ie7's,  Of  these  the  latter  are  the  most  con- 
fined in  their  sentiments,  and  associate  therefore  the  least 
with  any  other  body  of  Christians.  The  Seceders  originated 
tinder  two  brothers,  Ralph  and  Ebenezer  Erakine,  of  Stir- 
ling, about  the  year  1730.  It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that 
the  Rev.  George  Whitfield,  in  one  of  his  visits  to  Scotland, 
was  solemnly  reprobated  by  the  Seceders,  because  he  re- 
fused to  confine  his  itinerant  labors  wholly  to  them.  The 
reason  assigned  for  this  monopolization  was,  that  they  were 
exclusively  God's  people.  Mr.  Wliitfield  sniartly  replied, 
that  they  had,  therefore,  the  less  need  of  his  services  ;  for 
liis  aim  was  to  turn  sinners  from  the  error  and  wickedness 
of  their  ways  by  preaching  among  them  glad  tidings  of  great 

joy  I 

The  Burgess'  oath,  concerning  which  the  Seceders  differed, 
is  administered  in  several  of  the  royal  boroughs  of  Scotland, 
and  runs  thus : 
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"  I  protest  before  God  and  your  lordships,  that  I  profess 
and  allow  with  my  heart  the  true  religion  presently  professed 
within  this  realm,  and  authorized  by  the  laws  thereof;  I 
shall  abide  thereat,  and  defend  the  same  to  my  life's  end, 
renouncing  the  lloman  religion  called  papistiy."  The 
Messrs.  Erskine  and  others  maintained  there  was  no  incon- 
sistency in  Seceders  taking  this  oath,  because  the  established 
religion  was  still  the  true  religion,  in  spite  of  the  faults  at- 
taching to  it,  and  hence  were  called  Burghers.  Messrs. 
MoncrieflF  and  others  thought  the  swearing  to  the  religion, 
as  professed  and  authorized,  was  apprcning  the  corruptions, 
therefore  the  oath  was  inconsistent  and  not  to  be  taken ; 
hence  Anti-burghei's.  Tlie  Seceders  are  strict  Presbyterians, 
Imving  their  resjH'fCtive  associate  syno<ls,  and  are  to  be  found 
not  only  in  Scotland,  but  also  in  Ireland  and  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  lioth  classes  have  had  among  them 
ministei-s  of  c(msideral)le  learning  and  piety. 

There  is  also  a  sptn^ies  of  Dissenters  from  the  Church  of 
Scotland  cAlle<l  Reliefs  whos<»  only  diff(»rence  from  the  Kirk 
is,  the  ch(K)sing  of  their  own  j)astoi's.  They  arose  in  1762, 
an<l  are  n»siK»ctable  as  to  numlH^i-s  and  ability.  The  Relief 
are  Calvinists  as  well  as  Presbyterians,  but  lilM^ral  in  their 
views,  adinittinir  to  th<»ir  coinnninioii  pious  ('hristians  of 
f»verv  (h»noininatioii.  Thev  revere  the  union  of  faith  and 
charitv. 

TMK  fi:kk  cni'ncn  or  scotlaxd. 

In  ls:r>,  an  attenij)!  was  made  by  the  Chun'h  of  Scotland 
to  place  itself  on  a  more  popular  basis,  by  giving  to  the 
htnids  of  families,  comnninieants,  a  veto  upon  the  nomina- 
tion of  ifi»'  jKitron;  but,  the  eeclrsiastical  action  by  whi<'h 

this  w:is  soii^rlit    to  Ix'  eiferted,  havilliX  been  (leclar<Ml  1|\'  the 

eonrts  to  1m»  a  civil  \\v\  b;»yond  tht»  jurisdirtion  of  the  church 
and  no  disjK)siti()n  iH^nir  manif«»st<»<l  by  the  Parliament  to 
aid  in  niiiov  inir  th«»  <litlirultv,  a  nuinbt»r  of  its  most  <listin- 
cui^h«»d  uhuiIm  IS,  in  1S|:^,  witlnln^w  in  a  IhmIv,  an<l  fonned 
th#* '•  Fi«'e  Churrh  of  Seotlan<l/'  Tin*  late  eminent  I><M»tors 
C'halhi«*rs  r':indlish,  Cunnin^^ham,  and  many  others  distin- 
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guished  for  their  learning  and  piety,  took  part  in  securing 
the  division.  No  fewer  than  474  ministers  and  professors 
completed  their  separation  by  the  "deed  of  demission." 
The  new  chiu'ch  set  to  work  bmvely,  erecting  new  houses  of 
worshij)  for  their  congregations,  establishing  a  school  in 
connection  with  each,  founding  high  grade  educational  in- 
stitutions, and  entering  upon  a  very  active  domestic  and 
foreign  missionary  service.  It  w^as  estimated  in  1885  that 
her  communion  em])raced  about  one-third  of  the  whole  ix)p- 
iilation  of  the  kingdom. 

Tlie  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland,  organized 
at  Edinburgh,  May  13,  1847,  consist-s  of  what  were  called  the 
Seceders  and  Relief  Churches.  The  Church  of  Scotland  has 
always  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  as  a  working  denomina- 
tion ;  and  in  this  resi)ect  the  various  bodies  that  have  sprung 
from  it  have  worthily  imitated  the  parent. 

THE   PKESBYTKRTAN   CHURCH   IN   ENGLAND. 

The  first  Presbyt(»rian  congi'egjition  in  England  was  formed 
at  Wandswortli,  near  Ijondon,  in  1572.  In  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.,  1045,  it  was  i)roposed  in  the  treaty  of  Uxbridge, 
to  make  the  Esta])lished  Church  of  England  Presb}i;erian, 
and  the  proposition  was  carried  into  effect,  by  way  of  trial 
in  1640.  Tliree  years  later  the  Presbyterian  discipline  was 
sanctioned  by  Parliament,  and  the  Established  Church  was 
Presbyterian  until  Episcojjacy  was  revived  with  .the  resto- 
ration of  Charles  II.  in  1600.  The  successors  of  the  old 
Presbyterian  congregations  in  England  have  in  general  be- 
come either  Unitarians  or  Independents.  The  congregations 
which  are  at  the  present  day  adherents  of  the  Presbyterian 
form  of  church  government  belong  to,  or  maintain  friendly 
relations  with,  the  Presbvt-erian  churches  of  Scotland.  The 
Synod  of  English  Presbyterians  is  a  separate  organization, 
and  holds  the  principle.s  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 
There  are  also  many  Unit(Kl  Presbyterians  in  England,  who 
represent  the  imion  of  the  Seceder  and  Relief  Churches, 
effected  in  1847. 
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THK  PRESBYTERIAN   CHXTRCH  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

THE  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  is  com- 
monly regarded  as  the  oflfspring  of  the  Kirk  of  Scot- 
land, although  it  has  spread  from  three  centres ;  for  it  was 
established  by  the  Dutch  in  New  York,  by  the  Scotch-Irish 
in  Vir^nia  and  Xew  J(»rsoy,  and  by  the  Huguenots  in  Caro- 
lina. Tht»  fii'st  Diitrh  cliurrh  was  organized  in  New  Amster- 
dam in  1<)11>;  Srotcli-lrisli  Presbyterians  settled  on  the  Eliz- 
aln^tli  l{iv*M\  Va.,  l>etwe(*n  1(570  and  1G80,  and  a  church  was 
org-anized  at  Snow  llill,  Md.,  in  1084;  the  Huguenots  were 
ilrivon  from  Fi-ancc*  in  108/),  and  they  Ix^gan  founding 
chun'hes  in  tliis  country  shortly  after  that  djite.  By  the 
v«ir  1700  th<»  nunilH»r  of  Pn^sbvterians  from  these  three 
si)nrc4*s  lia<l  si)  sratt*»nMl  and  inrreas^Ml  that  they  beg:m  to 
lak<»  st<*ps  towards  an  orCTuizaticm  similar  to  that  in  S<*ot- 
land.  Thr  primary  iM'clesiastiral  uni(m  of  the  American 
Pn*sbvt4*rians  (Ku-nrn»d  in  170."),  when  the  Pn^bvtery  of 
Philadelphia  was  formed  with  st»v»*n  minist4*rs,  representing 
Ireland,  Sr<»tlan<l,  and  Enirland.  This  Presbj^ery  having 
lM»conu*  uinrh  <Mdarg<»d,  an<l,  in  ronsiH]uence  of  thf*  increas- 
ing migration  of  {KTsons  from  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland, 
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having  also  become  widely  disseminated,  it  was  decided  at 
their  meeting  in  September,  171G,  to  subdivide  their  body 
into  four  subordinate  meetings  or  presbyteries,  all  of  which 
were  constituent  members  of  the  general  body,  thenceforward 
denominated  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia.  Tlie  first  meeting 
of  this  Synod  was  held  on  Sept.  17, 1717,  and  was  comjiosed 
of  thirteen  ministers  and  six  elders. 

While  various  acquisitions  tended  to  enlarge  the  Presby- 
terian body,  they,  at  the  same  time,  greatly  diminished  its 
hiirmony.  It  soon  became  apparent  that  entire  unity  of 
sentiment  did  not  prevail  among  them  respecting  the  exami- 
nation of  candidates  for  the  ministry  on  exi)erimental  relig- 
ion, and  also  respecting  strict  adherence  to  presbyterial 
order,  and  the  requisite  amount  of  learning  in  those  who 
sought  the  ministerial  office.  Frequent  conflicts  occurred  in 
different  Presb\i^eries.  Parties  were  fomaed.  Those  who 
were  most  zealous  for  strict  orthodoxy,  for  adherence  to 
presbyt(*rial  order,  and  for  a  learned  ministry  were  called 
the  "  Old  Sid;^,"  while  those  who  laid  a  greater  stress  on  vital 
piety  than  on  any  other  qualification,  were  called  the  "New 
Side,"  or  "New  Lights." 

The  si)irit  of  hamnony  was  broken  in  1727,  but  a  partial 
compromise  was  effected  tv/o  yeai's  later  by  the  "  adopting 
act."  In  1739  party  feeling  again  broke  out  in  consequence 
of  the  Whitfield  visit  and  revival.  The  "New  Side"  de- 
sired to  introduce  the  celebrated  revivalist  into  their  pulpits, 
while  the  "  Old  Side  "  viewed  him  as  heterodox  in  his  prin- 
ciples, and  refused  to  countenance  his  preaching.  As  a 
culmination  of  the  troubles  the  Synod  was  rent  asunder,  and 
in  1741  the  Synod  of  New  York,  composed  of  "  New  Side  " 
men,  was  set  up  in  opposition  to  that  of  Philadelphia,  which 
retained  the  original  name  and  comprehended  all  the  "  Old 
Side"  men  who  belonged  to  the  general  body. 

These  Synods  remained  in  a  state  of  separation  for  seven- 
teen years.  At  length,  however,  a  plan  of  reunion  was 
agreed  upon.  Several  years  were  spent  in  negotiation. 
Mutual  concessions  were  made,  the  articles  of  union  in  de- 
tail were  happily  adjusted,  and  the  Synods  were  united 
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under  the  title  of  the  "  Synod  of  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia,'' in  the  year  1758. 

After  this  time  the  Presbyterian  body  went  on  increasing 
in  numbers,  harmony,  and  general  edification  until  the  close 
of  the  Revolutionary  War,  when  it  could  reckon  about  one 
hundred  and  seventy  ministers  and  a  few  more  churches. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
in  May,  1785,  finding  the  indei)endence  of  the  United  States 
established,  that  judicatory  began  to  take  steps  for  revising 
the  public  standards  of  the  Chutch.  In  1788  the  work  of 
revising  and  arranging  the  standards  was  completed,  and 
they  were  then  ordered  to  be  printed  and  distributed  for 
the  government  of  all  the  judicatories  of  the  Cluirch. 

Under  the  new  arrangement  the  body  was  divided  into 
four  Synods,  viz. :  the  Synod  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  ; 
the  SjTiod  of  Philadelphia  ;  the  Synod  of  Virginia ;  and  the 
SjTiod  of  the  Carolinas ;  and  over  these,  a.s  a  l>ond  of  union, 
was  constitute<l  a  "General  Assemblv,"  modeled  in  all  its 
ensential  particulars  after  the  Geneml  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland. 

Tlie  next  year  (1780),  the  fii^st  fteneral  Assembly  of  the 
Prpsbvt^rian  Cluirch  in  the  I'nited  Stat^^s  met  in  Philad<»l- 
phia,  and  was  op<»ne(l  with  a  s»*nnon  by  th(»  Rev.  Dr.  Witlior- 
sjKKm,  whf)  presided  until  tfie  lii-st  nuMlemtor  of  that  Innly 
(the  K<*v.  Dr.  Ro^ei^s)  was  elM)sen.  At  this  time  tfiere  were 
18S  mini^^tei's  lx»h»n*rin^  to  the  whoh*  Presbyterian  body,  and 
410  ehn relies.  These  were  distributfHl  into  four  Svnods  and 
sevent»H'n  Pn^sbvteries,  embraein<^  a  hirire  ninnlx'rof  vacant 
congTe<rations. 

TiiK  *'oLD  srirooL"  ASD  ** XKW  sruooi/'  nrinruE. 

Affinities  and  a  fraternal  ronfi(len(*elM»tween  Presbvteiians 
and  Con^nvi^'Jitionalists  had  led  to  an  admixtnn*  of  (\)nLrre- 
:r:itionalisni  in  Presbyterian  jndieatories.  Th<»  (^Id  Srh(H)l 
insist***!  that  this  admixture,  m>:  uneonstitntionah  should 
eKiS4*.  The  New  School  e()nt»»n*led  for  its  toIiTation  and  ex- 
tension.    Tlie   Old   Sch(M)l    j^referred    strictly  (.^•clesiasti<*al 
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agencies  for  conducting  the  missionary  and  other  general 
evangelical  work  of  the  Church,  urging,  particularly,  the 
establishment  of  a  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions. 
The  New  School  desired,  in  union  with  Congregationalists, 
to  confide  this  work  to  voluntary  associations,  the  foreign 
jjart  of  it  to  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners.  The 
Old  School  held  that  certain  errors,  inconsistent  with  sound 
doctrine,  were  prevalent  in  the  Church,  and  endeavored  to 
visit  with  discipline  several  prominent  ministers  chaiged 
therewith.  The  New  School  resisted  the  discipline  proposed, 
arguing  that  some  of  the  views  alleged  to  be  erroneous  were 
irreconcilable  with  the  Calvinistic  system,  and  denying  that 
the  others  were  really  entertained  by  the  parties  accused, 
or  were  seriously  prevalent.  This  difference  as  to  doctrine 
was  by  far  the  most  serious  difference  between  the  parties. 
An  open  rupture  occurred  in  1837,  when  the  Old  School  ma- 
jority in  the  General  Assembly  disowned  four  Synods,  as  so 
far  Congregationalized  that  they  could  no  longer  be  acknowl- 
edged as  Presbyterian  bodies,  whereui)on  the  New  School 
adherents  in  the  General  Assembly  of  1838  refused  to  recog- 
nize an  organization  of  this  judicatory  which  excluded  repre- 
sentatives from  the  disowned  constituency,  and  formed  ano- 
ther Assembly.  It  is  but  just  to  state  that  the  New  School 
acquiesced  in  the  separation  with  great  reluctance.  While 
each  party  adhered  firmly  to  its  own  view  of  the  questions  at 
issue,  the  New  School  body  urged  that  there  was  no  occasion 
for  a  disruption.  The  relative  strength  of  the  two,  when 
they  separated,  cannot  be  definitely  ascertained.  The  un- 
divided Church  mdde  the  following  report  in  1837 :  Synods, 
23  ;  presbyt^eries,  135  ;  ministers,  2,140  ;  licentiates,  280 ; 
candidates,  244  ;  churches,  2,865  ;  members,  220,557.  The 
first  tabular  statement  of  the  denomination  called  the  "  New 
School"  appeared  in  1830,  showed  85  presbjrteries,  1,286 
churches,  and  100,850  communicants.  An  examination  of 
the  roll  afterwards,  reveiiled  the  fact  that  ten  presbyteries 
were  improx>erly  included  in  this  exhibit  and  should  be  de- 
ducted, whieh  would  place  the  number  of  presbyteries  at  75 
and  of  communicants  at  97,033. 
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The  statistical  report  of  the  Old  School  in  1840  showed 
17  synods,  96  presbyteries,  1,768  churches,  and  126,688  com- 
mmdcants. 

To  test  their  claim  to  the  tnie  succession  and  their  title  to 
the  funds  and  institutions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  the 
New  School  commenced  a  suit  in  March,  1839,  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Pennsylvania,  before  Judge  Rogers  and  a  jury  at 
nisiprius.  The  verdict  was  in  favor  of  the  New  School  A 
new  trial  was  obtained,  in  which  this  decision  was  entirely  re- 
versed, and  the  whole  case  settled  in  favor  of  the  Old  SchooL 
The  two  bodies  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  fairly  started  upon 
tiiieir  career  as  distinct  denominations  until  1848.  Their 
relative  strength  at  that  time  was,  New  School,  1,368  min- 
isters, and  1,496  congregations ;  Old  School,  1,484  ministers, 
and  2,093  congregations.  Right  here  should  be  noted  a  dis- 
play of  Christian  feeling  on  the  jmr  t  of  the  New  School  body, 
which  must  ever  redound  to  its  credit.  In  1846  the  two  as- 
semblies met  in  Philadelphia  at  the  same  time,  and  the  New 
School  made  a  proi)osition  to  the  other  body  for  a  recogni- 
tion of  each  other,  as  bodies  of  Christian  brethren,  by  com- 
muning together  at  the  Lord's  table.  This  proposition  the 
Old  School  found  it  inexi)edient  to  accept,  to  the  general  re- 
gret of  both  schools.     Tliey  rejected  it  kindly,  yet  decisively. 

WTTirORAWAL  OF  SOUTIIEUN   AND  WESTERN   SYNODS. 

In  the  year  1858  tlie  Southern  synods,  in  the  heat  of  the 
slavery  controvei-sy,  separated  from  tlieir  bi-etliren  of  the 
North,  cjirrying  with  them  alK)wt  2(K)  New  School  chuirhes 
and  10,0(K)  nieml)ers.  Simultaneously  with  the  oi)ening  of 
the  Civil  War,  the  Southem  synods  of  the  Old  School  branch 
withdrew  and  or^.mized  a  8<*i)anite  church.  Tims  were  lost 
10  synixls,  45  pif^hytories,  l,i:W  churches,  and  76,(KK)  com- 
mimi»ints.  Apiin,  aft«»r  the  war  of  the  Kelwllion  the  action 
of  thf*  (ffupnil  Assi»nibly  \\\Hm  the  state  of  the  country  and 
of  the  church  pivt»  ^»at  olTcmv  to  many  persons,  {mrticular- 
ly  in  the  InmhT  State's.  The  Presbytery  of  Louisville,  Ky., 
issiiecl  a  "  Declaration  and  T«>liaiuuy,*'  to  which  they  solicit- 
28 
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ed  the  signatures  of  all  who  agreed  with  them.  The  result 
was  that  in  1866  the  larger  i)ortion  of  the  churches  in  Ken- 
tucky, and  about  one-half  of  those  of  Missouri,  embraciiig 
some  10,000  members,  ceased  to  be  enrolled  as  an  int^ral 
part  of  the  church.  Adding  this  to  the  other  loss  of  1861, 
and  we  find  a  total  loss  of  86,000  members.  Yet,  to  counter- 
balance these  appalling  losses,  the  church,  in  the  ten  years, 
l&'59-'69,  gained  65,000  members,  thus  leaving  her,  in  1869, 
I  )ut  21,000  members  short  of  her  number  in  1859.  The  above 
decade  was  a  prosx)erous  one  with  the  New  School  qhurch. 
Tlie  summary  for  1869  exhibited  the  following  results :  min- 
ist^rs,  1,848;  churches,  1,631;  communicants,  172,560,  — a 
gain  of  about  300  ministers,  100  churches,  and  35,000  mem- 
l)ers.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  at  the  time  of  re-union  both 
l)odies  were  in  a  highly  prosperous  and  satisfactory  condi- 
tion. The  crudities  and  objectionable  features  which  were 
manifest  in  the  early  history  of  the  Church  were  eliminated, 
and  there  now  appeared  no  visible  reason  why  they  should 
not  become  the  most  influential  and  effective  of  Protestant 
denominations  in  this  country.  Their  consolidation  was  all 
that  wtus  needed  to  accomplish  this  result,  and  in  1869  this 
was  consummated. 

UK- UNION   OF  THE  OLD  AND  NEW  SCHOOL  CHURCHES. 

The  causes  that  led  to  re-union  may  be  very  easily  explain- 
ed. Tlie  principal  actors  in  the  separation  of  1837  had  passed 
away;  their  gradually  increasing  intercourse  had  brought 
about  a  friendly  feeling  between  the  two  bodies ;  and  the 
issues  which  led  to  the  separation  had  in  the  main  died  out 
Yet  in  1862  the  Old  School  Assembly  still  declined  to  talk 
of  re-union,  though  it  unanimously  agreed  to  open  a  corre- 
spondence by  delegates.  No  doubt  this  correspondence  was 
a  gi-eat  advance  towards  organic  unity.  But,  although  the 
subject  was  brought  every  year  to  the  notice  of  both  Assem- 
blies, nothing  more  definite  was  accomplished  until  1866, 
when  the  first  joint  committee  was  appointed  t6  confer  npon 
"the  desirableness  and  practicability  of  re-union."     The 
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Presbyterian  National  Union  Convention  of  November,  1867, 
held  in  Philadelphia,  gave  a  perceptible  impulse  to  the  whole 
movement.  It  developed  a  growing,  enthusiastic,  and  irre- 
sistible feeling  in  favor  of  re-union,  which  had  the  effect  to 
turn  many  opponents  into  friends  of  the  measure.  In  1869 
the  report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Re-union  was  per- 
fected and  adopted  by  both  Assemblies.  The  only  points 
in  it  which  we  deem  necessary  to  mention  here  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1.  The  two  bodies  **  shall  be  re-united  as  one  Church,  under  the  name 
and  style  of  the  Presbyterian  Cliurch  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
possessing  aU  the  legal  and  corporate  rights  and  powers  pertaining  to 
the  Church  previous  to  the  division  in  1838,  and  all  the  legal  and  cor^ 
porate  rights  and  powers  which  the  separate  Churches  now  possess." 

2.  **  The  re-union  shall  be  effected  on  the  doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical 
basis  of  our  common  standards;  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  shall  be  acknowledged  to  be  the  inspired  Word  of  Grod  and 
the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice ;  the  Confession  of  Faith 
shaU  continue  to  be  sincerely  received  and  adopted  as  containing  the 
system  of  doctrine  taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and  the  government 
and  discipline  of  the  Presbyterian  Chun*h  in  the  United  States  shall  be 
approved  as  containing  the  ])rinci]>Ies  ajid  rules  of  our  polity/* 

Tlie  re-union  was  (*onsuinniate<l  at  the  Grnenil  Assembly 
which  met  in  Philadeli>hia,  May  11),  1870.  An  "  Old  School 
man,"  Rev.  Dr.  Hackus,  \va*s  chos^/n  nuMlerator,  and  a  *'Ne\v 
School  man,"  Ilev.  Dr.  Ilatfu^ld,  stattnl  clerk.  It  was  then 
unanimously  resolve<l  to  celebrate  the  peat  event  by  mak- 
ing a  special  offering  for  the  I»rd\s  work  of  jjC>,()<M),(MK).  'Pile 
whole  church  was  animat^nl  with  the  spirit  of  the  n\soluti()n, 
and  at  the  meeting  of  tin*  (lenend  Assembly  in  May,  1871, 
the  result  of  the  year's  effort  was  rejjoiled  at  the  handsome 
sum  of  5^7,007,409.91,  all  of  which  was  inmieiliately  applied  to 
church  work. 

But  still  there  n^maimnl  an  imi)ortant  iKwly  of  Presbyt^v 
rians  outside  the  fold— tliose  of  the  Southern  and  Border 
States  who  withdrew  in  1801  and  IStK)— and  l)ecame  known 
as  the  Southern  Pn^sbyterian  Church,  and  in  1870  the  Gener- 
al Assembly  addressed  it«elf  to  the  task  of  i^rsuading  this 
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body  to  crown  the  work  of  re-union  by  connecting  itself 
again  with  the  parent  Church.  A  committee  was  appoint- 
ed, and  aniied  with  resohitions  exi)ressive  of  the  cordial 
desire  of  the  body  tliey  represented  for  the  speedy  establish- 
ment of  fraternal  relations  vnth  the  Southern  Presbji:erian 
Church,  repaired  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  where  the. last-named 
body  was  sitting.  Their  overtures,  however,  were  unsuc- 
cessful, and  further  efforts  in  this  direction  were  postponed, 

STATISTICS   OF  THE  CHURCn  FOR   1885-'86. 

The  following  statistics  will  show  the  condition  of  the 
Southern  Presbyterian  Church  in  188/) :  number  of  synods, 
13;  presbyteries,  08;  ministei*s,  1,079;  churches,  1,993; 
communicants,  13,2^8  ;  Sunday-schools,  1,140  ;  teachers  and 
scholars,  TTjiV)?;  total  contributions,  81,334,433.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  trenertil  Assembly  in  May,  1884,  the  ques- 
tion whether  fraternal  delegates  should  again  be  sent  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Northern  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  to  the  GenoKd  Synod  of  the  Refonned  Church  in  Amer- 
ica, was  considered.  It  was  decided  to  adhere  to  the  claims 
of  1883  for  further  concessions  from  those  bodies. 

Statistical  reports  to  the  General  Assembly  of  1885  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  of  America,  which  excludes 
what  are  known  as  the  Southern  Presbyterians,  showed  the 
following  condition  of  the  re-united  body :  Number  of  synods, 
25 ;  pres))yteries,  190  ;  ministers,  5,474  ;  churches,  0,093 ; 
communicants,  044,025;  Sunday-schools,  5,782;  ofDc^rs,  teach- 
ers, and  members,  720,059.  The  contributions  for  the  year 
1884-'85  reached  the  large  sum  of  $10,192,053  ;  of  which  $7,- 
541,017  were  for  congregational  purposes  ;  $032,900  for  home 
missions;  $548,013  for  foreign  missions ;  $115,870  for  educa- 
tion ;  and  $152,050  for  the  erection  of  new  churches.  There 
were  21,012  infant  and  15,191  adult  baptisms  during  the 
year.  The  Woman's  Executive  Committee  of  Home  Missions 
were  supporting  eighty-six  schools  among  the  Indians,  Mexi- 
cans, and  Mormons,  and  two  among  the  Southern  whites. 
The  foreign  board  had  control  of  13  mission-fields,  occupied 
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by  171  American  ministersi  117  native  ministers,  and  168 
natiye  licentiates,— in  all  446 ;  besides  1,114  lay  missionaries. 
The  edacational  institutions  embraced  Princeton,  Anbum, 
Western,  Lane,  Union,  Danville,  Northwestern,  and  San 
Francisco  theological  seminaries ;  Blackburn  University ; 
Northwest  and  Newark  (N.  J.)  theological  schools  (Ger- 
man), and  Lincoln  University  and  Biddle  University  theo- 
logical departments ;  whose  real  estate  aggregated  $2,114,807; 
endowments,  $2,420,686;  scholarships,  $686,668;  income^ 
$263,287 ;  and  expenses,  $248,607.  There  were  also  21  col- 
leges and  institutes  under  the  control  of  the  General  As- 
sembly. - 

In  the  above  narrative  a  number  of  important  historical 
events  are  purposely  omitted,  because,  as  they  resulted  in 
the  organization  of  new  churches  that  have  lived  and  are 
now  doing  a  large  work,  they  are  deserving  of  special  men- 
tion as  independent  bodies.  These  will  be  separately  con- 
flidered. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 
THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 

The  Associate  Presbyterian  Church— Its  Origin  in  Scotland  and  Establishment 
in  the  United  States— The  Associate  Reformed  Church — ^Founding  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church— The  Articles  of  '*  The  Testimony." 


THE    ASSOCIATE    PRESBYTERIAN    CHURCH. 

THIS  church  originated  in  a  separation  from  the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  Scotland,  in  the  year  1733.  Corrup- 
tions in  the  doctrines  of  the  church  and  tyranny  in  her 
government  were  the  grounds  alleged  for  the  action..  In 
the  above  year  the  causes  which  had  long  been  increasing  in 
strength,  were  brought  to  an  issue  by  the  presentation  of  a 
protest  to  the  General  Assembly  against  certain  acts,  by  Rev. 
Messrs.  E.  Erskine,  Wilson,  Moncrieflf,  and  Fisher.  This 
protest  excited  considerable  ill-feejing  in  the  Assembly,  and 
having  refused  to  withdmw  it,  these  four  ministers  were 
"  suspended  from  the  exercise  of  the  ministerial  functions 
and  all  parts  thereof."    This  occurred  in  August. 

In  the  succeeding  November  it  was  found  that  the  four 
brethren  had  continued  to  exercise  their  ministry,  and  the 
order  of  the  Assembly  then  was  to  proceed  to  a  higher 
censure.  The  remarkable  proceedings  of  the  ecclesiastical 
courts,  and  the  undaunted  bearing  of  the  accused,  awakened 
a  wide-spread  sympathy  for  them.  Seven  synods  sent  up 
communications  in  their  favor,  and  some  presbyteries  sent 
petitions  of  a  like  character. 

Finally  it  was  decided,  by  a  large  majority,  to  "  Loose  the 
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relation  of  the  said  four  ministers  to  their  charges,  and  de- 
clare them  no  longer  ministers  of  this  church,  and  to  prohibit 
all  ministers  of  this  church  to  employ  them  in  any  min- 
isterial function."  Seven  ministei*s  of  the  commission 
protested  against  this  sentence.  When  the  sentence  was 
announced  to  the  four  brethren  they  handed  in  a  paper, 
declaring  themselves  under  the  necessity  of  seceding  from 
the  church.  They  soon  after  met  as  a  presbytery,  and  pub- 
lished what  has  generally  been  distinguished  as  the  Extra- 
judicial Testimony.  They  declined  to  act  judicially  for 
about  three  years  after  their  secession,  hoping  that  the  breach 
would  be  healed,  but  towards  this  end  no  substantial  progress 
was  made. 

In  irao  the  four  seceding  ministers  proceeded  to  judicial 
acts,  and  near  the  close  of  that  year  published  their  "  Ju- 
dicial Testimony."  They  appointed  Mr.  Wilson  professor 
of  theology,  and  at  his  death  Mr.  Moncrieff  filled  the  chair. 
In  May,  17;^,  a  libel  wjis  framed  against  them  by  a  commis- 
sion of  the  Assembly  and  laid  before  the  Assembly  itself. 
It  charged,  in  substance,  thtnr  secession  and  their  acting  as 
an  indejH3n(i<mt  court  of  (/hrist.  l^ing  summoned,  the  se- 
(•4»<b»rs,  now  oii^ht  in  numl)er,  appeared  as  a  ccmstituted  pres- 
byt^Tv  at  tlu»  bar  of  th<*  Assi»nil>!y  and  formally  denied  its 
authority.  The  next  year  the  Assembly  passed  an  act  of 
de[M)sition  againsjt  them,  and  they  were  ejected  from  their 
plai*es  of  woi>jliip. 

Notwitlistanding  these  trials  in  their  early  history,  the 
Associate  Preshyt**ry  had  s(K>n  increiised  so  much  in  num- 
b»^rs  tlmt  th*\v  found  it  n<vessary  to  constitute  themselves 
into  a  syn(Kl,  to  consist  of  three  presbyteries.  This  waa 
•done  in  1744,  at  whieh  time  the  whole  number  of  settled 
ministers  was  twenty  six.  Not  long  after  this  a  question 
cjime  lH-f(>r»»  them  in  repird  to  the  hm'fulness  of  swearing 
certain  Biir^f^s  oaths.  (Se**  chapter  on  the  Kirk  of  Scotland.) 
TliHsyn<Kl  was  nearly  equally  divid*^!  u]>on  this  point.  Two 
y^iirs  of  shar]»  cont4*ntion  ensu«Mi,  and,  in  1747, a  breach  took 
plact*  and  two  distinct  syncnls  were  formed,  the  General  As- 
sociate or  Anti-burgher  S}niod  and  the  Associate  or  Burgher 
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Synod.  After  a  separation  of  over  seventy  years  these  two 
branches  were  re-united  September  8, 1820. 

The  Associate  brethren  were  characterized  by  a  missionary 
spirit  from  the  first,  and  their  particular  attention  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  American  field.  In  1736  a  letter  was  received 
from  Pennsylvania  urgently  requesting  that  either  an  or- 
dained minister  or  a  probationer  be  sent  over  to  labor  in 
that  district.  This  the  presbytery  was  not  then  able  to  do. 
In  1750  petitions  were  again  sent,  addressed  to  the  Anti- 
burgher  Synod,  from  some  of  the  colonists  of  Eastern  Penn- 
sylvania. In  1751  urgent  applications  were  again  made  by 
Kev.  Alex.  Craighead,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  a  number  of 
other  pei^sons,  earnestly  beseeching  the  synod  to  send  min- 
isters to  labor  in  that  part  of  America.  In  1753,  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Gellatly  was  appointed  to  this  important  work,  and 
had  the  honor  to  become  the  first  missionary  of  the  Asso- 
ciate Church  in  this  country.  In  the  latter  part  of  that 
year  he  arrived,  accompanied  by  Rev.  Andrew  Amot, 
who  was  temporarily  to  assist  him.  Soon  after  tlieir  arri- 
val, according  to  instructions,  they  constituted  themselves 
into  a  presbytery,  named  the  "Associate  Presbytery  of 
Pennsylvania,"  subordinate  to  the  Associate  Anti-burgher 
Synod.  The  Presbyterians  who  had  been  occupying  the 
field  before  them,  invited  them  to  join  with  them,  and 
upon  their  declining  to  do  so  they  issued  a  warning  against 
the  associate  body,  denouncing  them  as  schismatics  and 
separatists. 

In  1758  Matthew  Henderson  arrived  as  a  missionary  from 
Scotland,  and  was  settled  at  Oxford.  In  1761  Mr.  Gellatly 
died,  in  the  forty-second  year  of  his  age.  In  the  same  year 
Mr.  John  Mason  arrived  and  settled  in  New  York.  At  this* 
time  the  Associate  Presbytery  of  Pennsylvania  consisted  of 
only  three  ministers. 

Hitherto  all  the  missionaries  sent  had  been  connected  with 
the  Anti-burgher  Synod,  but,  in  1764,  Rev.  Thomas  Clark 
arrived  in  America  with  most  of  his  congregation,  of  Balli- 
bay,  Ireland.  They  were  connected  with  the  Burgher 
Synod.    Arriving  at  New  York,  part  of  the  people  went  to 
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Long  Cane,  S.  C,  and  the  rest,  with  their  minister,  settled 
at  Salem,  N.  Y.  The  next  year  Dr.  Clark,  having  assented 
to  certain  articles,  was  received  as  a  member  of  the  Asso- 
ciate Presbytery  of  Pennsylvania.  This  union  between 
Burghers  and  Anti-burghers  was,  by  instructions  from  the 
Anti-burglier  Synod,  dissolved  in  1771. 

In  1776  the  Associate  Pi^esbyteiy  was  so  far  strengthened 
that  it  was  found  expedient  to  divide  it  into  two  presbyte- 
ries. The  Presbytery  of  Pennsylvania  consisted  of  ten  min- 
isters, and  the  Presbytery  of  New  York  consisted  of  three 
ministers.  These  two  were  co-ordinate,  but  both  subonlinate 
to  the  Synod  of  Edinburgh.  A  movement  was  set  on  foot 
to  unite  the  two  associate  Ix^dies  and  the  refonned  ju'csby- 
teries  into  one  ecclesiastical  body.  This  resulted  in  the 
union  at  Pequa,  Pa.,  June  13,  1782.  Several  ministers  and 
elders  protested  and  ai)rM»aU»d  to  the  Associate  Synod  of 
Scotland,  and  their  prot<»st  not  b(»ing  admitted  they  with- 
drew, claiming  to  be  the  true  Ass<M'iate  Presl)ytery  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Th«*  unitiHl  body  took  the  name  of  the  Associate 
HeformM  Churcli. 

In  1704  t ho  church  <»st:iblisho(l  a  theological  seminary  in 
I^siviT  OcHinfv,  P«Miu^vlv:iuin,  of  uiiicli  Dr.  .lohii  Andei'son 
cniitinu»*<l  to  Im"  th»*  solt»  i»i*ofes>or  until  ISji),  \vh»'n  h<»  re- 
si.rntMl,  ouini:  to  :iLr''.  The  ipiiuber  (»f  stutlenls  uius  v»*ry 
small,  the  avt-niire  att«*ii(l:nic«»  })eing  not  more  than  four  or 
five  and  th*»  hiirlh*>t  inmibfM'  uine.  In  1S(M)  a  synod  was 
con.stitul«'<l,  <*onsistiiiir  of  four  ])res])yt«Mi(»-i  Philadeli)hia, 
('ambri<l;r»*, rhartiers,  au<l  Kentucky  (now  Mianii*.  Its  tii*st 
m«^»tin>r  was  at  Philadelphia,  May  :2n,  1S<)1.  The  evil  of 
slavehohlin^  ha<l  cnixap^l  the  attention  of  the  chun*h  for 
inanv  vears,  and,  in  isiKat  tin*  svtkmI  in  Canonsbur*:,  an 
act  was  passtsl  declaiiuLT  it  a  inonil  evil  to  hold  ne^nn^s 
in  Ixiudap',  directinir  thenh'nilM»i>;  of  the  church  to  set  them 
at  lilHMtv  (»r  to  treat  them  as  free  in  the  matters  of  food, 
clothing,  and  wa^es.  Thos«»  who  n^fusfnl  were  d<H»Iar<^l  un- 
worthy of  church  felh)W>hip.  These  provisions  not  Inking 
conipli»*d  with,  the  syncnl,  in  IS^U,  i)assed  an  act  by  which 
all  slaveholders  were  forthwith  excluded  from  her  commnn- 
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ion.     Tlie  effect  of  this  was  to  entii^ely  extinguish  the  Asso- 
ciate Presbytery  of  the  Carolinas. 

In  I80I  the  Reformed  Dissenting  Presbytery  proposed  a 
union  with  this  churcli,  which  was  effected.  In  1854  the 
presbyteries  of  Cambridge,  Albany,  and  Vermont  (which,  in 
1840,  had  withdrawn  from  the  church  and  claimed  to  be  the 
true  associate  sjaiod)  re-united  with  it.  In  1858  a  union  was 
effecteil  between  the  Associate  and  Associate  Reformed 
Churches,  and  they  chose  as  their  name  the  ''  United  Pres- 
byterian Church."  When  the  two  bodies  united  the  Asso- 
ciate Church  consisted  of  21  presbyteries,  293  congregations, 
and  23,505  members. 


TII?:   ASSOCIATE   REFORMED   CHURCH. 

The  Associate  Reformed  Church  had  its  origin  in  a  union 
which  was  agreed  upon  at  Pequa,  Pa.,  June  1?,  1782,  be- 
tween tlie  Associate  and  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Churches,  and  took  \\s  title  from  a  union  of  the  names  of 
tlie  two  l)odies.  The  Associate  was  the  older  of  these 
church(?s  in  this  country,  and  until  the  war  of  the  Revo- 
lution it  continued  in  subje<*.tion  to  the  Synod  of  Scotland. 
Tlie  war  inteiTui)ted  their  intercourse  with  the  Synod,  and 
the  ^Vssociate  people,  the  earliest  and  warmest  advocates  of 
American  independence,  began  to  agitate  the  question  of 
a  separation  from  the  Synod  and  a  union  of  the  different 
Presbyterian  bodies  in  this  country.  First,  the  Burgher 
and  Anti-burgher  portions  of  the  Associate  church  united. 
Next,  overtures  were  made  to  the  Presbyterian  SjTiod  of 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  for  a  union,  but  these  resulted 
in  failure.  Afterwards  a  union  with  the  Reformed  (Cove- 
nanter) Presbytery  was  proposed.  Some  twenty  conven- 
tions were  held  in  reference  to  it,  and  at  length  the  Re- 
formed Presbytery,  the  Associate  Presbytery  of  New  York, 
and  nearly  all  the  members  of  the  Presbytery  of  Pennsyl- 
vania united  in  one  organic  body  which  constituted  the  As- 
sociate Reformed  Church.  This  was  consummated  at  Pequa, 
and  the  Synod  was  formally  constituted  in  Philadelphia  on 
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the  30th  of  October,  1782.  The  basis  of  the  union  consisted' 
chiefly  in  amodification  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith  concerning  the  power  of  civil  magis- 
trates in  matters  of  religion,  and  an  adaptation  of  tlie  fonn 
©f  church  government  to  the  Word  of  God  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  church  in  this  country.  The  unit<3d  body 
then  consisted  of  three  presbyteries  and  fourteen  ministei's. 

From  1799  forward  the  church  prospered  and  grew 
rapidly.  Soon  its  churches  were  scattered  over  the  country 
from  the  Canadas  to  the  Carolinas  and  southwest  as  far  as 
Kentucky.  In  October,  1802,  the  Synod  was  divided  into 
four  subordinate  synods,  viz.:  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Scioto,  and  the  Carolinas.  On  May  IK),  1804,  the  lii-st  (fen- 
eral  SjTiod  met  in  Greencastle,  Pa.,  of  which  Rev.  Alex. 
Dobbin  was  chosen  Moderator. 

The  General  Synod  soon  began  to  transact  all  the  import- 
ant business  of  the  church,  so  that  the  sulK)rdinate  synods, 
l)eing  of  little  interest  or  imi>ortance,  were  given  up.  Tliis 
centralizing  of  jyower  produced  trouble ;  unhappy  feelings 
were  exoitcHl,  and  in  18*?()  the  entire  Synod  (»f  Scioto  with- 
dnnvall  ccmnection  with  tho  General  Synod,  and  the  follow- 
ing yenr  the  Synod  of  the  Carolinas  n.ske<l  to  be  ronstitute<l 
an  in<lt'iw»ii(h*nt  svnod.  In  1821,  overtures  wno  nia<h»  l)v  the 
General  Asseinblv  of  the  Presl)vtenau  (Mnir<*h  for  an  or- 
gani<*  union.  A  basis  of  nnion  was  prepare<l  by  a  joint  e(»ni- 
mitt4*e,  and  in  1S2'J  it  was  adoiJted  bv  the  (irnmd  Synod  of 
tht'  Asso<*iat4»  Hefonn^Ml  ( •Imn'h  by  a  vot4*  of  s^ven  to  tive. 
The  (i4MHM-al  Synod  was  then  deehired  dixsolve<l,  and  its 
nienilH»i-s  invit»»<l  to  s«»ats  in  the  ('•♦^neral  Assemblv.  Thus 
t**nninat*Ml  the  (Ti^iiMial  Synixl,  but  th»»  ;rieat  mass  of  the 
ministry  and  nn^nibri'shii)  did  not  ae<nii«*sce  in  the  union, 
and  S4't  th»Mnst»|v»*s  at  onr»»  to  the  u(»rk  of  ]M'rj)«'tuating  the 
Ass«M-iat»*  IJrfornHMl  }»ody  on  its  oriirinal  <rrounds. 

Th«*  Associat**  Heforin**d  Svnod  of  th«»  West  ha<l,  in  1S*J0, 
ronstitut»»d  its«*lf  an  indejM^ndent  synod.  It  was  tht*n  roni- 
|m»s4h1  of  fourt»M»n  iniin>ters  an<l  eiLdit  eldeiN.  Tliis  now  1h»- 
ram«*  the  nurh*us  <»f  the  ehureh  in  tlw  \V«»st,  and  h«'r  int**r- 
t^ts   agiiin    advau<*e<l   rapidly.      Nunit^rous  churehes   were 
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organized,  new  presbyteries  were  formed,  and  in  October, 
1839,  a  new  synod  was  formed,  styled  the  Second  Associate 
Reformed  Synod  of  the  West,  which  held  its  first  meeting 
at  Hamilton,  Ohio,  the  following  year.  In  October,  1852,  a 
third  synod  was  organized,  named  the  Associate  Reformed 
Synod  of  Illinois,  whose  first  meeting  was  held  at  Oquacoka, 
m.  These  seveml  synods  were  placed  under  the  care  of  the 
General  Synod  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church  of  the 
West.  In  1858  it  had  three  subordinate  synods ;  twenty- 
two  presbyteries ;  360  churches  and  congregations  ;  23,916 
communicants  ;  two  theological  seminaries,  several  colleges, 
higher  schools  and  academies,  and  three  foreign  missionary 
fields.  The  Synod  of  the  Carolinas,  which  in  1821  became 
an  independent  synod,  called  the  Associate  Reformed  Synod 
of  the  South,  numbered  in  1858  eight  presbyteries  and  sixty- 
five  ministers,  and  had  an  efficient  college  and  theological 
seminary  under  its  care  at  Due  West,  South  Carolina.  The 
Synod  of  New  York,  having  never  withdrawn  from  the 
General  Synod,  and  not  having  acceded  in  any  way  to  the 
act  of  union  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  1822,  upon 
that  event  occupied  the  ground  and  claimed  the  rights  of 
the  Genenil  Synod.  Until  1855  these  different  synods  had 
been  indopentlent,  though  adhering  to  the  same  standards ; 
but  on  Mav  17th  of  that  year  a  union  was  effected  between 
the  Synod  of  New  York  and  the  General  Synod  of  the  West, 
under  tlie  name  of  the  General  Synod  of  the  Associate  Re- 
formed Church.  The  Synod  of  the  South  continued  its 
separate  existence.  In  1858  a  union  was  effected  between 
the  Associate  and  Associate  Reformed  Churches,  and  the 
united  body  assumed  the  name  of 'the  United  Presbyterian 
Church. 

THE   UNITED   PRESBYTERIAN   CHURCH. 

Tlie  United  Presbyteiian  Church  was  formed  in  Pitts- 
burgh, Pn.,  Mny  20,  1858,  by  a  union  of  the  Associate  and 
AHsocint*^  Reformed  Churches  of  North  America.  These 
churcluvs  claimed  as  their  common  parent  the  Church  of 
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SooQand,  and  were  sabstantially  one  in  doctrine,  wonihiiH 
and  Ghnrch  goyemment 

The  members  composing  these  diflermt  churches  were 
intermingled  all  over  the  country,  and  in  their  divided  con- 
dition their  congregations  were  so  small  as  to  be  nnable, 
in  many  cases,  to  8upi)ort  pastors.  The  consequence  was 
that  in  many  i)ortions  of  the  country  these  people  were  not 
able  to  enjoy  the  preached  word  by  ministers  of  their  own 
&ith.  To  remedy  this  evil,  and,  if  possible,  to  bring  *these 
churches  into  a  closer  relation,  conventions  were  held  in 
18S8, 1839, 1841, 1843,  and  1845.  These  actions  h»d  a  salu- 
tary eflFect  upon  the  people,  who  were,  with  few  exceptions, 
strongly  favorable  to  union.  Tliey  redoubled  their  efforts 
to  create  an  overwhelming  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  meas- 
ure. The  General  Synod  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church 
took  up  the  matter  and  appointed  delegates  to  attend  a  fu- 
ture convention,  should  the  sister  churches  or  either  of  them 
concur  in  the  measure.  At  this  time  the  Reformed  Presby- 
terian Church  withdrew  and  no  longer  co-oi)erated  in  the 
efforts  to  effect  a  union  of  the  churches. 

At  length  a  basis,  framed  in  accordance  with  the  general 
principles  which  had  been  approved  by  the  supreme  judica- 
tories of  the  Associate  and  Associate  Reformed  Churches 
respectively,  was  prepared  by  a  committee,  which,  being 
presented  to  the  synods,  was  by  them  transmitted  in  over- 
ture to  the  presbyteries.  After  revising  the  reports  of  the 
presb}i;eries  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  supreme  judica- 
tories, the  basis  was  adopted  by  them  both,  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  formal  consummation  of  the  union  should 
take  place  at  the  time  of  the  annual  meeting  in  1858. 

On  Wednesday,  May  26, 1W>8,  the  union  of  the  Associate 
and  the  Associate  Reformed  Churches  was  consummated  in 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  the  measure  was  hailed  with  rejoicings 
by  tlie  ])eople  of  l)oth  churches  thnmghout  the  land. 

Of  the  *'  Testimony  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,^ 
we  give  the  following  as  the  sulwtance : 

Abticls  1.  The  Scriptures  are  in  every  part  the  inspired  Word  of 
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Gkxl,  both  in  language  and  in  sentiment,  and  are  the  only  rule  of  faith 
and  practice. 

Article  2.  Jesus  Christ  is  Supreme  God,  being  one  in  essence  with 
the  Father,  and  also  the  Son  of  Gk>d  in  respect  of  his  natural,  necessary, 
and  eternal  relation  to  the  Father. 

Article  3.  Gk)d  created  man  in  a  state  of  perfect  holiness  and  with 
perfect  ability  to  obey  him,  and  entered  into  a  covenant  with  him,  in 
which  covenant  Adam  was  the  representative  of  all  his  natural  poster- 
ity, so  that  in  him  they  were  to  stand  or  fall  as  he  stood  or  fell. 

Article  4.  Our  first  parents,  by  breach  of  covenant  with  Grod,  sub- 
jected themselves  to  his  eternal  wrath  and  brought  themselves  into  a 
state  of  depravity  wholly  inclined  to  sin,  and  unable,  of  themselves,  to 
perform  a  single  act  of  acceptable  obedience  to  Qod  ;  that  their  posterity 
are  bom  in  the  same  state  of  guilt,  depravity,  and  inability,  and  so 
will  continue  until  delivered  therefrom  by  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 

Article  5.  That  Jesus  Christ,  by  appointment  of  the  Father  and  by 
his  own  voluntary  act,  placed  himself  in  the  room  of  a  definite  niunber 
who  were  chosen  in  him  before  the  foundation  of  the  world  ;  so  that  he 
was  their  proper  and  legal  surety,  and,  as  such,  in  their  behalf,  satisfied 
the  justice  of  Grod  and  answered  all  the  demands  which  the  law  had 
against  them,  and  thereby  infallibly  obtained  for  them  eternal  redemp- 
tion. 

Article  6.  ITiat  in  justification  there  is  an  imputation  to  the  believer 
of  that  right-eousness,  or  satisfaction  and  obedience,  which  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  as  surety  of  his  people,  rendered  to  the  law  ;  and  it  is  only 
on  the  ground  of  this  impute<i  righteousness  that  his  sins  are  pardoned 
or  his  person  accepted  of  God. 

Article  7.  That  the  gaspel  in  its  strict  and  proper  sense,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  law,  is  a  revelation  of  grace  to  siimers  as  such  ;  and 
that  it  contains  a  free  and  unconditional  offer  and  grant  of  salvation 
through  Christ  to  all  who  hear  it,  whatever  may  be  their  character  or 
condition. 

Article  8.  That  saving  faith  is  not  merely  an  assent  of  the  mind  to 
the  proposition  that  Jesus  Clirist  is  the  Saviour  of  sinners  ;  but  also  a 
cordial  reception  and  appropriation  of  him  by  the  sinner  as  his  Saviour, 
with  an  accompanying  persuasion  or  assurance  corresponding  to  the 
degree  or  strength  of  his  faith  that  he  shall  be  saved  by  him. 

Article  9.  That  repentance  is  one  of  the  fruits  of  a  justifying  faith, 
and,  of  coiurse,  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  ground  of  the  sinner^s  pardon, 
or  as  necessary  to  qualify  him  for  coming  to  Christ. 

Article  10.  That  although  the  moi-al  law  is  of  perpetual  obliga- 
tion, and  ever  binds  the  believer  as  a  rule  of  life,  yet  as  a  covenant,  he 
is,  by  his  justification  through  Christ,  completely  and  forever  set  free 
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from  h^  and,  conseqaently,  is  not  required  to  yield  obedionce  to  it  as  a 
oondition  of  life  and  salTatkm. 

Abtiglb  U.  That  the  Holy  Spirit  aooompanying  the  word  wo  acts 
upon  the  aoul  aa  to  quicken,  regenerate,  and  sanctify  it ;  and  that  with- 
out its  direct  operation  the  soul  would  have  no  atnlity  to  perceive  in  a 
saving  manner  the  truths  of  Qod*B  Word  or  yield  to  the  modves  which 
it  presents. 

▲sncLX  12.  That  Jesus  Christ  has  a  two-fold  dominion  besides  that 
which  belongs  to  Him  as  God.  These  ore  over  tho  Church,  of  which 
He  is  the  liviug  Head  and  Lawgiver,  and  over  all  created  persons  and 


AxnciJL  13.  That  the  law  of  God  is  supremo  in  its  authority  and 
obligations,  and  where  commands  of  Church  and  State  conflict  we  are 
to  obey  God  rather  than  man. 

Abticue  14.  That  slavcholding  is  a  violation  of  the  law  of  God  and 
contrary  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  Christianity. 

Abticls  15.  That  all  associations  which  impose  an  oath  of  secrecy  or 
an  obligation  to  obey  a  code  of  unknown  laws,  are  inconsistent  with 
the  genius  and  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  church  members  ought  not 
to  have  feUovrsliip  with  them. 

ARncuE  16.  That  the  Church  should  not  extend  communion  in  seal- 
ing ordinances  to  Uiose  who  refuse  adherence  to  her  profession  or  sub- 
jection to  her  government  and  discipline,  or  who  refuse  to  forsake  a 
communion  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  profession  she  makes;  nor 
should  communion  in  any  ordinance  of  worsiiip  be  held  under  such 
circunistuiices  as  would  be  inconsistent  with  tin*  ke(*piiif|^  of  these  ordi- 
nanccM  pure  and  entire,  or  so  as  to  ^ve  countonaiux;  to  any  corruption 
of  tiie  doctrines  and  itiKtitutionH  of  Clirist. 

ArtI(*ij£  17.  That  public  socruil  coveiumtin^  is  a  nioml  duty,  not  at 
stated  tini^A.  but  u|)<>n  extraordinary  <Kvatfions,  in  times  of  dan^r  to 
tlie  Cliureh,  in  tiniciis  of  exposun*  t4>  iNU'kslidin;?.  luid  in  tinn'si  of  reforma- 
tion. Such  covenant  tmnsartions  bind  ixwterity  faitlifully  to  adhere  to 
and  prtJiiecute  the  object  for  which  thi»y  were  entered  into. 

Article  is.  Tliat  it  w  the  wiJl  of  God  tliat  the  son^  contained  in 
the  Book  of  Psalnus  lx»  sunjr  in  His  worship,  both  public  and  private,  to 
the  end  of  tlie  world:  and  in  Kin^nn?  Gtxrs  praim  these  songs  should  be 
employed  to  the  exclusion  of  the  devotional  coinixjsitions  of  uninspired 


The  forp^ine  derlarations  rover  the  views  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Chunii  •'  in  relation  to  certain  articles  of  divine 
tmth  which  have  l>een  eith**r  d**nifHi  l>y  not  a  few  profess- 
ing Christian.s,  or  i)ennitted  to  lie  in  olwcurity."    By  them 
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they  did  not  design  to  displace  the  Confession  of  Faith,  but 
rather  to  direct  attention  to  it  as  a  document  to  which  the 
Church  had  solemnly  declared  its  adherence. 

Their  official  reports  for  the  year  1884  showed:  Number 
of  ministers,  732;  congregations,  858;  members,  87,637;  Sun- 
day-schools, 786;  scholars  and  teachers,  78,626,  with  an  aver- 
age attendance  of  49,940  persons;  Sunday-school  contri- 
butions, $55,237. 
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THE   REFORMED   PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 

THE  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States 
derives  her  origin  from  the  old  Reformation  Church 
of  Scotland.  In  that  country  the  revival  of  evangelical 
religion  may  \ye  sjiid  to  have  assumed  ])nirtical  shai>e  in 
1559,  when,  under  the  pr«»aching  of  John  Knox,  the  i>eople 
wen*  brought  to  regard  the  ("hurch  of  Rome  with  such 
hostility  that  the  Qu*H»n  R**gfMit  avowf*fl  her  int^nition  to 
8Ui)])ress  the  Reformation  with  tire  and  sword.  This  pre- 
cii)itated  the  crisis,  and  induced  the  Reformers  to  combine 
and  arm  themselves  in  s«»lf -defence. 

Frcmi  this  time  forward  t\w  i)rogn*ss  (»f  th«»  R*»formation 
was  ra])id.  In  l.")f>o  th(» authority  of  t\u'  Popf  was  n^nounced, 
th»'  Hible  was  d<^*lan»d  fnn»  to  all,  and  a  ('onf«*ssion  <»f  Faitli 
and  HcM)kof  I>iscii»lin«»,  givintr  to  tlh*  Chun'h  a  Pn*s))yt«M'ian 
(•onstitutinn,  wen»  ado])t+^l.  In  ir>8<)  tin*  Scottish  H«»formers 
ent*^r«»d  into  a  sol«»mn  cov(»nant,  which  was  subscrilwHl  an<l 
sworn  to  by  th**  king  and  i>ropb»  of  all  ninks.  Tin's  was 
ralb'd  th«*  '*Nati<mal  ('ovriiaiit/'  In  subscribing  to  it  tlie 
cr»venant«*rs  soh*mnlv  Iwiund  th*»ni*iclv»*s  (o  adlun*  to  and 
d»*f**n<l  the  true  religion,  as  exj»ressed  in  th»*  (*oiifes>i4m  of 
Faith,  and  to  forlH»ar  from  the  i)ractice  of  the  innovations 
29  <-«9) 
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recently  introduced,  wliich,  in  their  belief,  were  "  contrary 
to  the  Word  of  God  and  tending  to  the  re-establishment  of 
the  Popish  religion."  Thus  arose  the  Reformed  Presby- 
terian Church. 

The  union  of  the  crowns  of  Scotland  and  England  in  1603 
resulted  in  a  hierarchy  which  was  deemed  dangerous  in  the 
last  degree  .to  the  Presbyterian  interests.  This  united  in 
still  closer  bonds  the  friends  of  ecclesiastical  liberty.  When 
King  James  VI.  on  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth  of  England, 
became  monarch  of  that  kingdom  also,  he  laid  aside  his 
Presbyterian  principles  and  became  one  of  the  strongest 
assei-ters  of  arbitrary  power.  He  held  that  the  king  is  the 
Head  of  the  Church,  and  "  that  a  Presbytery  was  fit  only  for 
a  nation  of  republicans. " 

In  1617  James  endeavored  to  impose  on  the  Church  of 
Scotland  the  whole  system  of  ceremonies  observed  in  the 
English  Church,  but  upon  the  fii-st  attempt  to  introduce 
them,  so  unmistakable  were  the  murmurings  of  the  j>eople 
that  the  bishops  took  the  alarm  and  laid  them  aside.  The 
English  liturgy  was,  however,  read  every  day  in  the  Royal 
Chai)el,  and  for  the  first  time  since  the  Reformation  the 
sound  of  instrumental  music  was  heard  there.  In  1618  an 
assembly  held  in  Perth  passed  certain  acts  for  th^  introduc- 
tion to  Scotland  of  some  English  ceremonies.  These  were, 
kneeling  at  sacrament ;  the  private  administmtion  of  bap- 
tism ;  private  communicating ;  the  observance  of  holidays ; 
and  confirmation.  They  are  known  as  the  "  Five  Articles 
of  Perth " ;  they  were  ratified  by  Parliament  and  became 
the  law  of  the  land.  Their  rigorous  enforcement  followed, 
which  resulted  in  the  banishment  of  many  ministers  emi- 
nent for  piety,  learning,  and  eloquence. 

In  1633  King  Charles  imposed  upon  Scotland  a  "  Service 
Book."  This  was  the  signal  for  a  most  determined  resist- 
ance to  the  innovations  from  all  parts  of  Scotland,  and  the 
result  was  the  great  moral  revolution  of  1638.  In  this  year, 
while  Charles  I.  and  Parliament  were  contending,  the  Prot- 
estants of  Scotland  entered  into  a  solemn  league  and  covenant 
with  the  English  Parliament,  by  which  the  independence 
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of  the  Presbyterian  churches  was  confirmed.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  the  Scottish  Presbyterians  began  to  be  styled 
"Covenantei*s." 

At  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary  in  1089,  Ejnsco- 
pacy  was  establislicnl  in  En^^land  and  Ireland,  and  Presby- 
terianism  in  Scotland.  This  retained  the  very  obnoxious 
featui\»  a.i^iiiist  whirh  tli<.»  C()vouant(Ts  had  so  long  struggled 
— royal  supivniarv  over  rho  Cliui'ch— and  a  i)orti<)n  of  them 
dissont^Ml  from  it,  urging,  Isf,  that  the  Solenm  I^eague  and 
Cov<*nant,  which  th(»v  considered  the  constitution  of  the 
emi>ire,  was  entin^tly  disregarded  in  its  antingements ;  and, 
2d,  tliat  the  civil  rulers  usurped  an  authority  over  the 
church  which  virtually  destroyed  her  si)iritual  indei)end- 
ence,  and  was  at  varianc^e  with  the  sole  headship  of  the 
Rede<»mer. 

For  more  than  sixteen  vcnira  the  Covenanters  remained 
without  a  ministry,  organizing  themsi^lves  into  jmiying  so- 
cieti<*s  and  meeting  stat<»(lly  for  religious  worship.  In  1706 
the  R»»v.  John  MacMiHan  l<*ft  the  Established  Church  and 
joined  them.  The  Itev.  Mr.  Nairne  foIh)wed,  from  the  Se- 
cession Chun*h  in  1741^,  and  thes(»  two,  with  ruling  elders, 
const itJited  tlie  "•  Ht^fonned  IV(\sl)vtt»rv.'''  Thron^ifh  this 
l»odv  th«'  H'foiintMl  rresl)vteiians  in  America  receiviMl  their 
m'nistrv. 

Fi'nin  th»»  early  ]>art  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  j)er- 
s^^rution-!  at  honi«»  ha<l  ^nidually  driven  a  number  of  Cove- 
nant* r^  and  th.ir  fanulitvs  to  America.  In  1743  the  Rev. 
Mr.  ('raiu'h«'atl  collfct«'d  th(»  Covenanters  of  Pennsvlvania 
tnL:«-iIi  I- and  iinhiccd  them  to  bind  th»'ms«»lves  to  abide  by 
and  !n:iint:dn  their  i»rinci|»l(»s.  In  H.Vi  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cuth- 
bj^M-'i^ni  airivd  \n  America  from  the  Reformed  l^resl)ytery 
of  ScorljM'l,  :iTid  ]w'in;x  joined  liy  Messrs.  Lind  and  Dobbin, 
from  lii'  IJ.  r<»;i!:fd  rr*>l>\  t»'ry  of  Ii»land,  in  1774  a  j)resby- 
tcrv  was  con^iitiit^'d  and  the  Church  took  her  stand  :is  a 
fli^riui  t  vi^ir.!.'  conimiiniiv  in  the  Xorth  Atnerican  Cohmies. 

IIm"  ^^routh  wa*^  slow  until  ITS'?,  wliich  year  was  signalized 
bv  th»*  union  of  the  iiresbvteries  of  the  Ass<K'iate  and  Re- 
f<»rmfMl  Chuiches,  which  gave  origin  to  the  "  Associate?  Re* 
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formed  Church  in  the  United  States.**  A  x>ortion  of  the 
Associate  Church  and  one  of  her  ministers,  however,  did 
not  approve  of  the  union,  and  a  large  number  of  the  people 
of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  were  also  op{)08ed 
to  it.  Neither  of  these  bodies  would  enter  into  it  when 
consummated,  and  thus  both,  though  diminished  in  num- 
bers, retained  their  distinctive  organizations.  Hence,  in- 
stead of  the  consolidation  of  two  bodies  into  one,  there  re- 
sulted but  the  addition  of  a  new  body  to  the  original 
number. 

Within  ten  years  from  this  time  four  ministers  emigrated 
from  Europe  to  aid  in  maintaining  the  Reformed  Presby- 
terian cause.  They  were  the  Revs.  Reid,  McGarragh,  King, 
and  McKinney.  In  1798  the  Rev.  Messrs.  McKinney  and 
Gibson,  with  ruling  elders,  proceeded  to  constitute  the 
"Reformed  Presbytery  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America."  Thus  the  Church  took  her  stand  on  American 
ground.  Some  Reformed  Presbyterians  have,  fi'om  time  to 
time,  entertained  the  oi)inion  that  the  Constitution  and  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  are  essentially  infidel  and  im- 
moral, and  that,  therefore,  they  should  be  dissenters  from 
both,  and  principally  on  the  ground  of  maintaining  this 
opinion  a  number  of  ministers  with  adherents,  in  1833,  with- 
drew from  the  General  Synod,  and  up  to  the  present  time 
the  two  bodies  have  maintained  a  separate  existence,  each 
claiming  to  be  the  original  church.  The  seceding  party  of 
1833  assumed  the  name  of  the  "Synod  of  the  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Church,"  while  the  other  body  retains  the 
name  which  the  Church  had  before  the  division,  viz. :  "  The 
General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church.'* 

The  doctrinal  principles  of  the  Church  are  thoroughly 
Calvinistic.  Their  leading  doctrines  and  order  of  worship 
are  substantially  the  same  as  those  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  proper,  except  in  the  following  resx)ects : 

1.  That  in  singing  God's  praise  the  Psalms  are  to  be  used 
in  social  worship,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  imitations  and  un- 
inspired compositions. 

2.  Sacramental  communion  is  not  to  be  extended  to  those 
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who  do  not  approve  the  principles  of  this  particular  church 
or  submit  themselves  to  her  authority.  Not  that  she 
designs  by  this  to  unchurch  any  other  denomination,  but 
she  does  not  feel  at  liberty  to  allow  every  man  to  be  the 
judge  of  his  own  qualification  for  sealing  ordinances. 

The  following  statistics  will  show  the  condition  of  the  two 
branches  respectively  in  1885 : 

Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  General  Synod. — Number 
of  presbyteries,  C:  3  East  and  3  West ;  communicants  (esti- 
mated in  official  report),  6,700,  of  which  3,500  were  in  the 
£astem  presbji;eries.  Tlie  scholar  in  the  Sunday-schools 
were  in  the  proi>ortion  of  al>out  3  to  5.  Tliey  had  a  theo- 
logical seminary,  which  in  that  year  had  an  endowment 
fund  of  $34,791.  During  the  year  the  mission  at  Roorkie, 
India,  was  reoi)eiieil. 

Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  Syufnl. — Numl)er  of  pres- 
byteries, 11 ;  ministers,  110  ;  congregjiticms,  124 ;  communi- 
cants, 10,671 ;  Sunday-school  te.icliers,  1,196  ;  scholars,  9,777 ; 
amount  of  contributions,  ^216,893.  The  Synod  was  sustain- 
ing a  (Chinese  Mission,  at  Oakland,  Cal.,and  foreign  missions 
at  Ij{itaki#*h,  Syria,  and  at  Tai-sus.  It  also  had  10  ministers 
in  doniHstic  missionary  work,  and  10  otli(»rs  engaged  in  the 
Southern  Stat<\s  exclusively. 


THE   CrMHKKLANI)    PHKSnYTKUIAN   nirRCII. 

Near  the  close  of  the  last  century  a  great  revival  of  re- 
lidon  was  develojKMl  among  tli(»  Presbyterians  of  Kentucky. 
Th«-  first  indications  of  it  appean^l  in  May,  17l>7,  in  the 
(lasjiar  Hiver  congre^^ation,  un<U*rthe  ministry  of  the  Rev. 
Janit's  McCirearly.  In  Soj^teinln^r,  1798,  the  congregations 
of  R^mI  River  and  MncMy  Uiver  were  stirred  uj*  to  unusual 
reli^ous  anlor.  By  V^^no  the  revival  had  (extended  itself 
into  what  was  then  *'alled  the  Cunil)erlan<l  country.  Meet- 
inirs  wf»n*  held  in  :he  oi^nair;  and  multitudes  Hocked  to- 
gether from  the  distan<*e  of  lifty  and  even  in  some  instances 
a  hundred  miln*.  This  is  siiid  to  have  been  the  origin  of 
camp-meetings.    As  the  nuinl>er  of  converts  was  great,  and 
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religion  was  extended  into  destitute  and  n^lected  regions, 
a  strong  necessity  was  felt  for  a  more  rapid  multiplication 
of  Chiistian  ministers. 

At  this  juncture  the  venerable  Rev.  David  Bioe,  the  oldest 
Pr^byterian  minister  in  Kentucky,  suggested  that  a  number 
of  men,  of  pronounced  piety,  should  be  selected  from  the 
churches,  and  encouraged  to  prei)are  themselves  for  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  although  they  might  not  have  and 
might  not  be  able  to  obtain,  that  amount  of  education  re- 
quired by  the  Book  of  Discipline.  As  it  was  believed  that 
the  circumstances  called  for  extraordinary  means,  the  sug- 
gestion was  adopted.  Three  men,  Alexander  Anderson, 
Finis  Ewing,  and  Samuel  King,  were  accordingly  selected. 
They  prepared  written  discourses,  and  presented  themselves 
before  the  Transylvania  Presbytery  in  the  fall  of  1801.  In 
the  Presbytery  the  measure  was  strongly  opposed.  The 
three  men  were  obliged  to  read  their  discourses  privately  to 
Mr.  Ric^,  who  reported  favorably  upon  them.  Still  the 
Presbytery  wanted  further  evidences  of  their  fitness,  and 
required  further  discourses  to  be  submitted  at  the  next  ses- 
sion. The  men  again  presented  themselves,  and  after  an  ex- 
amination,  Mr.  Anderson  was  received  as  a  candidate  for 
the  ministry  ;  tlie  otlierd  were  rejected,  but  were  authorized 
to  catechise  and  exhort.  In  the  fall,  however,  of  1802,  they 
were  all  licensed  as  probationers  for  the  ministry,  having 
adopted  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
with  the  exception  of  the  idea  of  fatality,  which  appeared 
to  them  to  be  taught  by  the  doctrines  of  election  and  repro- 
bation. 

In  1804  the  Sjoiod  of  Kentucky,  in  reviewing  the  book  of 
records  of  the  Cumberland  Presbytery,  took  notice  of  their 
having  introduced  men  into  the  sacred  oflBce  who  had  not 
acquired  a  regular  education,  and  who  were  understood  to 
have  taken  exceptions  to  the  doctrinal  standards  of  the 
church.  This  led  to  the  appointment  of  a  commission,  with 
full  powers  to  act  in  the  place  of  the  Synod,  both  in  holding 
a  friendly  conference  with  the  Presbytery,  and  in  judicially 
terminating  the  case. 
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The  oommission  demanded  tliat  all  those  pereons  who  had 
been  ordained  or  licensed  withont  an  examination  on  all  the 
branctoesof  learning  and  doctrine  required  in  the  Gonfesaion 
of  Faith,  should  appear  before  themselves,  and  snbmit  to  a 
full  and  regular  examination.  To  this  demand  the  Presby* 
tery  declined  to  submit. 

The  oommission  then  passed  a  resolution  that  those  who 
had  been  thus  licensed  or  ordained  without  a  full  examina- 
tion should  be  prohibited  from  the  exercise  of  oflBlcial  func- 
tions, until  such  times  as  they  should  submit  themselves  to 
their  jurisdiction. 

The  members  of  the  Presbytery  continued  to  exercise  their 
ministry,  but  not  without  making  various  efforts  during  a 
period  of  five  years  to  obtain  through  the  General  Assembly 
a  ^redress  of  grievances."  Having  failed  in  all  these  en- 
deavors, the  Bev.  Messrs.  Ewing,  King,  and  McAdam,  in 
1810,  declared  themselves  independent,  and  constituted  tiie 
Cumberland  Presbytery,  which  was  the  germ  of  the  present 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church.  In  their  constitutiion  the 
foUowiog  statement  is  made  as  defining  their  i)osition : 

We,  Sanmel  McAdam,  Finis  Ewing,  and  Samuel  King,  r^gfularlj 
ordained  ministers  of  the  Presbjrterian  Church,  against  whom  no  charge 
either  of  immorality  or  heresy  has  ever  been  exhibited  before  any  judica- 
ture of  the  church,  having  waited  in  vain  more  than  four  years,  in  the 
meantime  petitioning  the  General  Assembly  for  a  redress  of  grievances, 
and  a  restoraticm  of  our  violated  rights,  have  and  do  hereby  agree  and 
determine  to  constitute  ourselves  into  a  presbytery,  known  by  Uie  name 
of  the  Cumberland  Presbytery,  on  the  following  conditions: 

All  candidates  for  the  ministry,  who  may  hereafter  be  licensed  by 
this  presbytery,  and  aU  the  licentiates  or  probationers  who  may  here- 
after be  oHained  by  this  presbytery,  shall  be  required,  before  such  licen- 
sure and  ordination,  to  receive  and  accept  the  (Confession  of  Faith  and 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  except  the  idea  of  fatality  that 
to  be  taught  under  the  mysterious  doctrine  of  predestinatioD.  It 
is  to  be  understood^  however,  that  such  as  can  clearly  receive  the  Oon- 
fesBOD  of  Faith  without  an  exception,  will  not  be  required  to  make  any. 
Moreover,  all  licentiates,  before  they  are  set  apart  to  the  whole  woric  of 
the  ministry,  or  ordained,  shall  be  required  to  undergo  an  examination 
in  Knglish  Qrammar,  Qeography,  Astronomy,  Natural  and  Moral  Phi- 
losophy, and  Church  History.    It  wiU  not  be  understood  that  examinsr 
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tioDS  in  Experimental  Religion  and  Theology  will  be  omitted.  The 
presbytery  may  also  require  an  examination  on  any  part,  or  all,  of  the 
above  branches  of  knowledge  before  licensure,  if  they  deem  it  expedient 

So  rapid  was  their  growth,  that  three  years  after,  in  1813, 
they  became  three  presbyteries,  and  constituted  a  synod.  In 
this  year  a  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  Confession 
of  Faith,  Catechism,  and  Form  of  Church  Government,  in 
conformity  with  the  avowed  principles  of  the  body.  The 
Confession  of  Faith  and  Catechism  are  a  modification  of  the 
Westminster  Confession,  and  contain  substantially  the  fol- 
lovmig  doctrines :  that  the  Scriptures  are  the  only  infallible 
rule  of  faith  and  practice ;  that  -God  is  an  infinite,  eternal, 
and  unchangeable  spirit,  existing  mysteriously  in  three  per- 
sons, the  three  being  equal  in  power  and  glory ;  that  God  is 
the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  all  things ;  that  the  decrees  of 
God  extend  only  to  what  is  for  his  glory ;  that  he  has  not 
decreed  the  existence  of  sin,  because  it  is  neither  for  his 
glory  nor  the  good  of  his  creatures ;  that  man  was  created 
upright,  in  the  image  of  God,  but  that  by  the  transgression 
of  the  federal  head,  he  has  become  totally  depraved,  so  much 
so  that  he  can  do  no  good  thing  without  the  aid  of  divine 
grace ;  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  mediator  between  God  and 
man  ;  that  he  is  both  God  and  man  in  one  person ;  that  he 
obeyed  the  law  perfectly,  and  died  on  the  cross  to  make 
satisfaction  for  sin  ;  that,  in  the  expressive  language  of  the 
apostle,  he  tasted  death  for  every  man  ;  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  the  efficient  agent  in  our  conviction,  regeneration,  and 
sanctification ;  that  repentance  and  faith  are  necessary  in 
order  to  acceptance,  and  that  both  are  inseparable  from  a 
change  of  heart ;  that  justification  is  by  faith  alone ;  that 
sanctification  is  a  progressive  work,  and  not  completed  till 
death  ;  that  those  who  believe  in  Christ,  and  are  regenerated 
by  his  Spirit,  will  never  fall  away  and  be  lost ;  that  there  will 
be  a  general  resurrection  and  judgment,  and  that  the  right- 
eous will  be  received  to  everlasting  happiness,  and  the  wicked 
consigned  to  everlasting  misery. 

Cumberland  Presbyterians  baptize  the  children  of  believ- 
ing parents,  and  adult  persons  who  have  not  been  baptized 
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in  infancy,  ujk)!!  a  credible  professiou  of  i-eliglon,  ITjey  ad- 
minister baptism  by  affusion,  and  sometimes,  when  the  sub- 
ject has  conscientious  preferences,  by  immei'sion.  At  the 
session  of  the  sj-nod  in  1828,  three  new  synods  were  erected, 
and  measures  were  taken  for  the  organization  of  a  General 
Aj«tt*mbly.  The  first  meeting  of  the  General  ^Vssembly  occur- 
retl  at  Princeton,  Ky.,  in  1820. 

'Pile  rejiorbi  for  the  year  ISSS  gave  the  following  interest- 
ing detuiht:  Numlif  r  of  presbj-t^ries,  117;  ministers,  1,503; 
licentiate's,  340 ;  c-ongregutionH,  2,402 ;  communicants,  122,- 
240 ;  jtersona  in  Simday-schoola,  (iSt.'iK) ;  value  of  churcli 
property,  ^,2."i0,510 ;  contributions  for  year,  MOO,  172  ;  mis- 
sions  supported,  l.^i,  including  one  each  among  the  Choctaw, 
Cherokee,  and  Chickasaw  Indiana. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIL 
THE  METHODIST  CHURCH. 

The  Origin  of  Methodism— The  New  Connexioii — Bible  Christian  Methodists 
— Primitive  Methodists — Protestant  Methodists— Association  Methodists — 
Weslcyan  Reformers — The  United  Methodist  Free  Church. 


THE   ORIGIN   OF   METHODISM. 

THE  word  "  Methodist,"  applied  descriptively  to  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  influential  denominations  of 
Protestantism,  is  a  derisive  appellation  that  was  used  against 
John  and  Chai'les  Wesley  when  they  were  sowing  the  seeds 
of  the  great  church  of  to-day.  The  Methodici  were  physi- 
cians in  ancient  Rome,  and  the  allusion  of  scoffers  at  the 
Wesleys'  work  to  that  very  old  word  was  occasioned  by  the 
doctrines  they  taught  and  personally  practiced,  of,  among 
others,  visiting  the  poor  and  sick. 

The  history  of  the  inception  and  subsequent  growth  of 
Methodism  forms  one  of  the  most  entertaining  narratives  in 
the  whole  range  of  ecclesiastical  records.  The  achievements 
of  the  Wesley  brothers  and  their  immediate  followers  are 
now  known  and  honored  "to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth. " 

The  Wesley  brothers  sprang  from  a  family  of  strong  re- 
ligious convictions,  which  gave  to  the  world  several  clergy- 
men distinguished  in  their  day.  John  was  bom  at  Epworth, 
Eng.,  June  17  (O.  S.),  1703.  He  entered  Christchurch,  Ox- 
ford, when  seventeen  years  old,  and  was  ordained  in  1725. 
Soon  after  his  ordination  he  went  to  officiate  as  curate  to  his 
father  at  Wroote,  where  he  remained  two  years.    During 
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this  brief  residence  lie  received  priest's  orders.  Towards  the 
dose  of  1728  he  was  summoned  back  to  college,  in  accordance 
with  a  regulation  that  such  of  the  junior  fellows  as  might  be 
chosen  moderator,  should  perform  the  duties  of  their  oflBlce 
in  person.  There  he  found  his  younger  brother,  Charles 
(bom  in  1708),  then  an  undergraduate  of  Christchurch,  one 
of  a  small  association  of  students  already  distinguished  in 
the  university  by  the  sarcastic  appellations  of  the  Holy  Club, 
the  Godly  Club,  the  Bible  Moths,  the  Bible  Bigots,  the  Sacra- 
mentarians,  and  the  Methodists.  At  first  their  religious  en- 
thusiasm only  carried  them  the  length  of  devoting  Sunday 
evenings  to  the  reading  of  divinity,  the  other  nights  being 
given  to  secular  study.  Very  soon,  however,  religion  became 
the  sole  business  of  their  meetings.  They  communicated 
once  and  fasted  twice  a  week ;  they  employed  much  of  their 
time  in  visiting  the  prisons  and  the  sick ;  gave  away  whatever 
they  could  spare  in  charity ;  observed  among  themselves  a 
regular  system  of  prayer,  meditation,  and  self-examination, 
and,  in  a  word,  exhibited  in  all  things  a  aseal  and  abstraction 
from  the  world  such  as  has  scarcely  been  surpassed  by  the 
most  rigid  order  of  religious  devotees. 

John  Wesley  immecliately  joined  this  gathering,  which 
now  (1729)  consLsted  of  about  fifteen  individuals,  of  whom 
the  most  remarkable,  l)esides  the  Wesley  brothers,  were  Mr. 
Morgan,  a  commoner  of  Christchurch ;  James  Hervey, 
author  of  the  well-known  "Meditations,"  and  George 
Whitefield,  who  l)ecame  the  celebrated  revivalist.  In  the 
spring  of  173o,  Mr.  John  Wesley  wjus  called  to  attend  his 
dying  father,  who  desired  him  to  present  to  Queen  Caroline 
a  book  he  had  just  finished.  Soon  after  his  return  to  Ox- 
ford, he  went  to  London  on  this  account,  where  he  was 
strongly  solicited  by  Dr.  Burton,  one  of  the  tnistees  for  the 
new  colony  at  fJeor^a,  to  n:o  there  to  preach  to  the  Indians. 
At  first  he  peif»mi>torily  refuwHl.  He  particularly  men- 
tioned the  ^rief  it  wouM  f>ccMsicm  to  his  \ndowe<l  mother. 
Tlie  case  l)einff  n^fiTPed  to  her,  she  is  said  to  have  made  this 
reply  :  "  Had  I  twenty  sons,  I  should  rtgoice  that  they  were 
all  so  employed,  though  I  should  never  see  them  more." 
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His  way  appeared  now  plain,  and  he  made  arrangements 
for  this  enterprise.  On  Tuesday,  October  14, 1735,  he  set 
off  from  London  for  Grravesend,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Ing- 
ham, Mr.  Delamotte,  and  his  brother  Charles,  who  had  taken 
holy  orders,  to  embark  for  Georgia.  There  was  a  little  com- 
pany of  Germans  on  board,  members  of  the  Moravian 
Church,  with  whose  Christian  deportment  Mr.  Wesley  was 
much  struck,  and  he  immediately  set  himself  to  learn  the 
German  language,  in  order  to  converse  with  them. 

The  piety  and  devotion  which  Mr.  Wesley  and  his  com- 
panions manifested  during  the  voyage  indicated  a  becoming 
impression  of  the  importance  of  their  undertaking.  Charles 
returned  to  England  with  despatches  from  Governor  Ogle- 
thorpe early  in  1737,  and  John  remained  until  the  close  of 
that  year.  His  work  was  taken  up  by  his  valued  friend, 
Mr.  George  AVhitefield,  who  arrived  at  Savannah  on  May  7, 

1738,  and  was  received  by  Mr.  Delamotte  and  many  of  Mr. 
Wesley's  hearers.  It  may  be  proper  to  notice  the  success 
which  attended  Mr.  AVhitefield's  labors  in  this  quarter  of 
the  globe.  He  returned  to  England  at  the  close  of  the  same 
year  to  receive  priest's  orders.     On  his  return  to  America  in 

1739,  he  landed  at  Philadelphia,  and  immediately  began  his 
spiritual  labors,  which  he  continued  as  he  passed  through 
the  colonies  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  North  and  South 
Carolina,  being  attended  by  considerable  audiences.  Upon 
his  arrival  at  Savannah,  he  found  the  colony  almost  deserted, 
which  moved  him  to  carry  into  effect  his  scheme  of  building 
an  orphan-house,  which  he  had  the  happiness  to  see  com- 
pleted through  his  exertions,  and  the  liberal  donations  of 
his  friends.  Upon  his  third  visit  to  the  western  continent, 
he  took  a  voyage  to  the  Bermuda  Islands,  where  his  minis- 
try was  successfully  attended,  and  some  contributions  made 
for  his  orphan-house  at  Savannah.  Upon  his  sixth  voyage 
to  Georgia,  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  governor  and  prin- 
cipal people  for  the  advantage  which  the  colony  had  derived 
from  his  benevolent  exertions.  In  1769  he  made  his  seventh 
and  last  voyage  to  America  ;  but  although  his  labors  were 
so  extensive,  he  formed  no  separate  congregation. 
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In  the  meantime  John  Wesley,  soon  after  his  anival  in 
London,  hastened  to  renew  his  connection  with  the  Morar 
Tians.  In  the  summer  of  1738  he  visited  these  brethren  at 
their  original  seat  of  Hermhut,  Germany.  He  remained,  in 
belief,  with  this  sect  until  July,  1740,  when  he  separated 
himself  from  them  on  account  of  differences  on  some  funda- 
mental points  of  doctrine. 

The  first  separate  meeting-house  for  the  Methodists  was 
b^gun  to  be  built  in  the  Horse  Fair,  near  St.  James'  Church, 
Bristol,  May  12, 1739.  Ui)on  his  withdrawal  from  the  Mora- 
yians  and  return  to  London,  John  Wesley  devoted  himself 
to  preaching,  traveling,  writing  books,  and  laboring  in  all 
other  i)ossible  ways  for  the  consolidation  and  extrusion  of 
the  new  church. 

Mr.  Whitefield  died  Sept.  30, 1770,  at  Newburyport>  near 
Boston,  worn  out  by  his  extraordinary  exertions.  Charles 
Wesley  died  in  London,  March  29, 1788,  while  the  life  of 
his  brother  John  was  prolonged  to  his  eighty-seventh  year„ 
and  when  he  died,  in  March,  1791,  he  had  been  sixty-five 
years  in  the  ministry,  and  fifty-two  years  an  itinerant  preacher. 
He  lived  to  see  in  Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland  about  300  itin- 
erant preachers,  and  1,000  of  what  are  called  local  preachers, 
raised  up  from  the  midst  of  his  own  people,  and  80,000  per- 
sons in  the  soi»ieties  under  his  care. 

Whitefield  is  regarded  in  England  as  the  founder  of  the 
Calvinistic  sertion  of  Methodists.  Of  this  sect  the  original 
chapels  have  become,  not  adopting  any  connectional  bond, 
Independents ;  but  from  it  arose  two  separate  sects,  the 
Countess  of  Huntingdon's  connection,  and  the  Welsh  Cal- 
vinistic  Met  hex  lists. 

KAULY  BRANCHES  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

In  179S  ^eat  dissensions  sprang  up  among  the  Methodists 
in  England  alK)ut  the  sacraments,  as  to  whether  they  should 
or  should  not  l)e  administered  by  the  ministers,  in  the 
chai>4'ls  to  the  nieni1>ers  of  the  society  who  required  them, 
as  a  part  of  Christianity.  These  led  to  secessions  in  Bristol 
and  elsewhere.     In   1705  miHiv  intluential  societies  chose 
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delegates,  and  sent  them  to  the  Conference  then  held  at 
Manchester,  for  the  purpose  of  claiming  some  share  in  the 
government  of  Methodism.  This  led  to  concessions  that 
may  be  found  in  the  Plan  of  Pacification.  These  conces- 
sions, however,  did  not  satisfy  all.  The  dissenters  formed 
themselves  into  a  body  under  the  leadership  of  the  Rev. 
Alexander  Kilham,  and,  withdrawing  from  the  church,  estab- 
lished the  "  New  Connexion,"  in  1797.  By  the  year  1863 
this  body  had  301  chapels,  96  circuits,  814  local  preachers, 
and  16,070  members ;  while  at  the  close  of  1860  they  reported 
473  chapels,  including  those  in  Ireland  and  Caiiada,  189 
preachers,  1,204  local  preachers,  29,331  members,  and  60,753 
Sunday-school  scholars.  Thirty  years  later  these  figures  had 
been  increased  as  follows:  614  chapels,  472  societies,  188 
circuit  preachers,  1,271  local  preachers,  29,299  members,  and 
92,703  Sunday-school  scholars. 

The  Bible  Christian  Methodists  were  consolidated  into 
a  denomination  by  Mr.  O'Bryan,  of  the  North  Cornwall  dis- 
trict. They  were  not  seceders  from  tlie  Wesleyan  stock,  but 
an  independent  sect  that  gradually  adopted  the  Wesleyan 
tenets.  In  1852  they  had  403  chapels,  113  itinerant  preachers, 
1,059  local  preachers,  and  13,862  members. 

The  Primitive  Methodists  originated  in  Staffordshire. 
Their  first  camp-meeting  was  held  May  31,  1807.  It  com- 
menced at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  continued  till 
eight  in  the  evening.  These  camp-meetings  being  disaj)- 
proved  of  by  the  old  connection,  a  separation  took  place,  when 
H.  and  J.  Bourne  enlarged  their  views,  and  the  cause  spread 
in  every  direction.  Societies  were  established  at  Boylstone, 
Todely,  and  Hallington  in  Derbyshire.  A  general  meeting 
was  held  at  Tunstall,  February  13, 1812,  and  a  preparatory 
meeting  at  Nottingham,  August  18, 1819,  when  arrangements 
were  made  for  annual  meetings.  Quarterly  meetings  were 
held  in  March,  June,  September,  and  December,  under  which 
"  the  work  mightily  enlarged. "  Missionary  exertions,  which 
had  been  declining,  were  revived  at  Belper  "yery  jwwer- 
fully,"  while  "  the  praying  people,  in  returning  home,  were 
accustomed  to  sing  through  the  streets  of  Beli)er  { •• 
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It  is  said,  that  this  circumstance  procured  them  the  name 
of  Ranters,  and  the  name  of  Ranter,  which  first  arose  on  this 
occasion,  afterwards  spread  very  extensively.  The  work 
then  spread  to  Derby  and  Nottingham,  whence  circuits  were 
established,  one  circuit  having  been  hitherto  sufficient  for 
the  connection.  The  camp-meetings  also  had  declined,  but 
were  thus  revived. 

In  June,  1860,  the  Primitive  Methodists  in  England  had 
2,267  chapels,  3,268  rented  chapels  and  schools,  676  travel- 
ing preachers,  132,114  members  in  society,  and  167,533  Sun- 
day-school scholars.  In  1883  they  reported  1,147  traveling 
preachers,  15,982  local  preachers,  10,994  elders,  4,437  chai)els, 
1,812  other  preaching  places,  4,184  Sunday-schools,  400,597 
scholars,  and  196,480  members. 

In  1829  dissensions  in  Leeds  gave  birth  to  the  Protest- 
ant Methodists,  who  declared  that  the  Wesleyans  had 
violated  their  own  l^ws  by  the  erection  oi  an  organ  in  one 
of  their  own  chapels  in  that  towTi,  contrary  to  the  decision 
of  a  leaders'  meeting. 

In  1835  the  establishment  of  the  Theological  Institution, 
the  expulsion  of  Dr.  Samuel  Warren,  and  differences  on  the 
rights  of  leaders'  meetings,  gave  existence  to  the  Assooia- 
.  tion  MtniioDisTs.  Tliis  denomination  was  so  prosi>ered 
that  within  a  period  of  seventeen  years  it  had  secured  329 
rhai)f*Is  and  171  rooms  and  other  places  for  i)rea("!hing,  90 
itiuenmt  ministers,  1,010  looiil  preachers,  1,'V)3  claas  leaders, 
and  10,411  memlH»rs. 

In  1850  the  Wf^lkyax  Refokmeks  were  organized,  in 
ronsiNiuenoe  of  the  exj>ulsion,  by  the  Conference,  of  certain 
ministers  accused  of  anonymous  writings  against  theix)wers 
clainif^l  by  the  Conferen<*e.  At  a  conference  of  delegates 
in  the  month  of  March,  resolutions  were  adoi)te<l  declaring 
that  thf»y  ai>}»roved  of  and  a<lh»Te(l  to  the<loctrinf»sof  John 
Wesley  ;  and  that  they  di^niinl  the  ri^ht  on  any  just  or  Scrip- 
tunil  p'ound  of  tin*  Conference  to  assume  to  Im*  the  sole 
Intrislative  Innly.  They  also  n»solve<l  that  headers  and  oflice- 
U'anTs  shouhl  1h*  chos<»n  by  the  church  ;  that  adniissicm 
into  and  exi)ulsion  from  the  chun'h,  and  all  disciplinary 
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acts,  should  be  determined  by  a  leaders'  meeting,  subject  to 
an  appeal  to  the  quarterly  meeting;  that  the  quarterly 
meeting  should  consist  of  the  traveling  preachers  of  the  dis- 
trict and  an  equal  number  of  lay  representatives,  to  be 
chosen  at  the  March  quarterly  meetings ;  and  that  the  C!on- 
nectional  Committees  should  consist  equally  of  preachers 
and  lay  members  of  the  society. 

It  was  estimated  that  this  secession  drew  oflf  IOO5OOO 
niembers  from  the  parent  stock.  Subsequently,  a  lai'ge  num- 
ber of  the  Reformers  having  joined  the  Wesleyan  Associa- 
tion in  fonning  the  United  Methodist  Free  Church,  the 
Reform  Union  numbered  about  60,000  members,  with  up- 
wards of  3,000  places  of  worship,  3,000  preachers,  and  500 
class  leadei-s.  In  1883  the  Wesleyan  Reform  Union  had  216 
chapels  and  preaching  placed,  457  preachers,  480  elders, 
7,950  members,  187  Sunday-schools,  with  3,140  teachers  and 
19,715  scholai-s.  At  the  third  annual  meeting  of  the  United 
Methodist  Free  Church  in  1859,  there  were  reported  825 
chapels,  422  preaching  places,  163  itinerant  preachers,  2,522 
local  preachers,  2,095  leaders,  50,133  members,  and  97,961 
Sunday-school  scholars  ;  while  in  1884  they  had  1,350  chapels 
and  184  other  preaching  rooms,  373  itinerant  preachers, 
3,330  local  preachers,  4,068  leadera,  75,841  members,  1,350 
Sunday-schools,  with  26,631  teachers  and  196,509  scholars. 


CHAPTER  XXXm. 
THE  METHODIST  CHURCH. 

The  Methodiit  Episcopal  Church  of  America— The  ArtlcleB  of  BeUgkn— €knr- 
ernment  of  the  Church—Centenary  of  American  Methodism— Lay  Repre- 
•entation— The  Progress  of  the  Church. 


THE  METHODIBT  EPISCOPAL  CHUBCH  OF  AKEBIOA. 

IN  the  preceding  chapter  a  description  has  been  given  of 
the  origin  of  the  Methodist  Societies  in  England  under 
the  Wesley  brothers,  and  of  the  first  attempts  to  introduce 
their  peculiar  doctrines  into  the  United  States.  In  1758  John 
Wesley  visited  the  county  of  limerick,  Ireland,  where  he 
found  a  singular  community,  settled  in  several  villages,  that 
were  not  native  Irish,  but  of  Gterman  descent ;  and  being  for 
nearly  half  a  century  without  pastors  who  could  speak  their 
own  language,  had  become  greatly  demoralized  and  noted 
for  an  utter  neglect  of  religion.  The  Methodist  itinerants 
penetniti»d  to  their  homes  and  preached  to  them  the  Word 
of  God.  Many  were  converted,  and  the  entire  community 
were  now  a  reformed  and  devout  i)eople.  These  German- 
Irish  were  called  "  Palatines/*  from  the  fact  that  they  had 
been  driven  from  the  Palatinate  on  the  Rhine,  by  the  Papal 
troojis  of  Louis  XIV.  They  found  refuge  under  the  kindly 
government  of  Queen  Anne.  In  the  spring  of  1760  a  com- 
pany of  these  Palatines  sailed  from  Limerick  to  Amer- 
ica. A  large  romi)any  gathered  on  the  quay  to  say  fare- 
well for  the  la«t  time.     One  of  their  number,  a  young  man 

with  thoughtful  look  and  resolute  bearing,  was  evidently  the 
30  (465) 
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leader  of  the  party.  He  was  their  spiritaal  adviser  and 
helper,  and  had  often  preached  to  them  the  Word  of  life ; 
many  had  been  converted  under  his  preaching,  and  then, 
surrounded  by  his  spiritual  children,  he  once  more  broke 
to  them  the  bread  of  life.  His  name  was  Philip  Embury. 
The  comjiany  landed  at  New  York,  August  10,  1760,  and 
were  scattered  abroad.  It  is  not  known  that  any  meetings 
were  held  by  them  until  in  1766  they  were  joined  by  other 
relatives  and  fellow-countrymen,  and  although  the  religious 
life  of  many  had  declined,  Embury,  at  the  earnest  solicita- 
tion of  his  cousin,  Mrs.  Barbara  Heck,  called  them  to  worship 
in  his  own  house,  on  Bari'ack  Street,  now  Park  Place,  where, 
after  a  stirring  sermon,  a  class  was  organized.  They  con- 
tinued to  meet  weekly  thereafter,  and  in  a  short  time  Em- 
bury's house  could  not  accommodate  all  the  hearers,  and  he 
hired  a  large  room  in  the  neighborhood,  providing  for  the 
rent  by  gratuitous  contributions,  and  preaching  to  them 
regularly  on  the  Sabbath. 

In  the  year  following  they  were  visited  by  Captain  Thomas 
Webb,  a  quartermaster,  in  the  British  army,  stationed  in 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  who  had  been  licensed  by  Wesley  as  a  local 
preacher.  In  1767  a  rigging-loft,  sixty  by  eighteen,  on 
William  Street,  was  rented,  where  Webb  and  Embury 
preached  twice  a  week  to  crowded  assemblies.  It  could 
not  contain  half  the  people  who  desired  to  hear  the  Worf 
of  the  Lord  and  to  join  in  the  services  of  his  devout  com- 
pany. 

In  1768  the  first  eflFort  was  made  to  build  a  church.  A 
site  was  selected  and  leased  on  John  Street,  and  purchased 
two  years  later,  and  a  stone  building,  faced  with  blue  plas- 
ter, sixty  feet  by  forty-two,  was  erected.  Embury  was  chief 
architect,  and  also  worked  on  its  walls  with  other  voluntary 
or  ])ai(l  workmen.  On  the  8()th  of  October,  1768,  he  ascended 
its  pulpit,  and  dedicated  the  building  by  the  name  of  "Wes- 
ley Chapel,"  preaching  a  sermon  on  the  occasion  from  Hosea 
X.  12:  "Sow  to  yourselves  in  righteousness,  reap  in  mercy, 
break  up  your  fallow  ground;  for  it  is  time  to  seek  the 
Lord  till  he  come  and  rain  righteousness  upon  you." 
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Thus  was  Embury  the  originator  of  Methodist  meetings 
in  the  New  World,  being  its  first  preacher,  first  class  leader, 
first  treasurer,  and  fii'st  trustee  of  the  first  society  organized. 
Captain  Webb  made  frequent  excursions  to  other  parts  of 
the  country,  preached,  and  formed  classes  in  Philadelphia, 
Wilmington,  and  New  Castle,  and  extended  Ms  labora  as  far 
as  Baltimore. 

While  these  two  local  preachers  were  laying  the  founda- 
tions of  a  great  work  in  New  York  and  elsewhere,  Robert 
Strawbridge,  another  Methodist  Irish  emigrant,  had  arrived 
in  the  country  and  settled  on  Sam's  Creek,  in  Frederick 
County,  Maryland.  As  an  evangelist  he  pi'eached  through 
all  that  neighborhood,  and  formed  a  Methodist  Society,  and 
not  long  after  built  a  log  meeting-house  on  Sam's  Creek,  and 
also  founded  societies  in  Baltimore  and  Harford  Counties. 
The  first  chapel  in  the  county  was  bu^t  near  Baltimore,  and 
here  Richaixl  Owen  was  converted,  who,  after  lalx)ring  as  a 
local  preacher  for  some  years,  entei*ed  the  itinerant  rank  and 
died  in  it,  being  the  first  native  Methodist  preacher  in  this 
country.  Joineil  by  Sater  Stephenson,  Nathan  Perigo,  Rich- 
ard Wel)ster,  and  others,  they  carried  Methcxiism  into  the 
heart  of  Pennsylvaniju  an)UstKl  the  |K)pu]ati(m  of  the  eastern 
shore  of  Maryland,  thence  passed  to  (f(H)rp»town  and  Alex- 
andria, on  the  Potomac,  through  Fairfax  County,  Virginia, 
and  winning  gn*at  victories  through  l)(»]aware  and  Mary- 
land, and  the  entire  i)eninsula.  lu  17()1)  Robeii:  Williams, 
<me  of  Wesh»y\s  i)n»achei's,  came  to  Anu*rica  and  gave  him- 
self uj)  wholly  to  the  work  of  an  evang(»list,  and  lalK)re<l 
with  gn*at  success  in  Petersburg,  Norfolk,  and  through 
Kast4'rn  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  John  King,  a  hntid 
preacher,  came  from  Kngland  in  the  same  yt»ar  and  lH*g:m 
his  lalKJi-s  in  Philadeli)hia,  and  t»xten(kHl  them  through 
Delaware,  Marvlan<l,  and  New  .Jei-sev. 

On  Auirust  'X  17(>l),  John  Weslev  aiinounciNl  in  th<»  Con- 
ference  in  England  the  cry  that  came  from  America  for 
help,  and  ask^nl,  **  Who  is  willing  to  go  T'  Richard  Hoard- 
man  and  Josi»ph  Pillmore  res|M)nded  to  the  call,  and  were 
set  ajKirt  and  returned  on  the  Confea*nce  Journal  as  Mis- 
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sionaries  to  America.  They  arrived  in  Philadelphia  in  1769, 
and  were  warmly  welcomed  by  Rev.  George  Whitefield,  who 
was  then  laboring  in  that  city.  Tliey  set  themselves  at  once 
to  systematize  the  work,  and'in  1770  ''America"  appeal's  for 
the  lirst  time  on  Wesley's  printed  minutes,  with  four  preach- 
er, Boardman,  Pillmore,  Williams,  and  King ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  recorded  316  church  members.  In  1771  two 
other  regular  preac^hers  were  sent  over  by  the  Conference, 
Francis  Asbury  and  Richard  Wright.  The  former,  then  a 
young  man  of  twenty-six,  was  destined  to  be  the  most  influ- 
ential and  successful  of  laborers  and  the  most  historical  of 
its  preachers. 

Other  ministers  arrived  in  1772,  and  on  July  14,  1773,  the 
first  American  Methodist  Conference  was  held  at  Philadel- 
phia, consisting  of  ten  ju-eachers,  with  a  church  membership 
of  1,160.  All  the  preachers  agreed  to  labor  under  the  author- 
ity of  Mr.  AVesley,  and  to  abide  by  his  doctrine  and  disci- 
1^1  ine,  and  not  to  administer  the  sacraments.  The  Second 
Annual  Conference  met  again  in  Philadelphia,  May  25, 1774, 
Thomas  Rankin  presiding,  with  17  preachers  and  2,073 
members. 

In  the  succeeding  iew  years  the  Societies  were  very  much 
distracted  bythe  political  excitements  growing  out  of  our 
Revolutionarv  contest.  The  Societies  were  still  identified 
with  the  Wesleyans  of  England,  and  many  of  the  preachers 
had  left  the  country.  In  1776  all  had  returned  to  England 
except  Mr.  Asbury,  who  found  retirement  at  the  home  of 
Judge  AVhite,  of  Delaware. 

In  1779  the  Seventh  Annual  Conference  assembled  in  Vir- 
ginia. Tlie  ordinance  question  again  came  up.  A  former 
Conference  had  passed  a  resolution  by  which  they  had  agreed 
to  "  exhort  the  people  to  attend  the  established  church  and 
receive  the  ordinances  there  only, "  This  was  very  obnoxious 
to  the  people ;  tlie  ministers  not  being  ordained  could  not 
administer  the  sacraments  ;  hence  in  many  places  they  were 
destitute  of  the  Tx)rd's  Supper,  and  their  children  w^ere  grow- 
ing up  without  baptism.  After  much  discussion  a  committee 
of  four  of  the  oldest  preachers  were  appointed  to  ordain  min- 
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isters.  They  first  ordained  each  other,  and  then  some  of  the 
other  members  of  the  Confereiice.  Those  thus  ordained  ad- 
ministered the  ordinances  during  the  year.  The  question 
continued  to  agitate  the  Conferences  until  tb-^  close  of  the 
war,  when  a  si)ecial  Conference  was  called  by  Mr.  Wesley  to 
fcike  measures  to  adapt  this  religious  society  to  the  new  con- 
dition of  affairs. 

Up  to  this  time  Mr.  Wesley  had  enjoined  at  home  and  in 
the  Colonies  the  necessity  of  loyalty  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. No  sacraments  were  received  or  administered  by  them 
outside  of  the  churches  of  the  establishment.  All  the  Meth- 
odist preachers  except  the  Wesleys  and  a  few  other  clergy- 
men were  unordained  lay  preachers.  Ei)i8cx)i)al  churches  are 
still  standing  in  Ne  .v  York  and  elsewhere  in  which  Embury, 
Pillmore,  Boardman,  Rankin,  and  Asbury  received  the  sacra- 
ment. Mr.  Wesley  now  foresaw  that  an  independent  society 
was  inevitable,  and  he  at  once  set  to  work  to  give  direction 
to  the  imix)rtant  movement  that  was  now  assuming  definite 
shape  jn  the  new  Republic.  The  preachers  were  clamorous 
for  ordination,  and  satisfying  himself  that  a  Presbyter  and 
a  Bishop  were  one  and  the  same  onler  in  the  Church  of 
Christy  Mr.  Wesley  assumed  the  office  of  Bishop,  and,  assist- 
ed by  other  Presl)j'ters  of  the  Church  of  England,  he  set 
ai)art  and  ordain«Ml  Rev.  Thomas  Coke,  LL.l).,  already  a 
Presbj-tor  of  the  Church  of  P'ngland,  as  ^'General  Suptjrin- 
tendent "  of  the  AnnTican  S()ci<»ti<^.  lie  arrived  in  America 
Noveml)er  8,  1784,  and  summoned  all  the  preachers  to  meet 
him  at  Baltimon*  on  I)t»r(»uilH»r  '2M\, 

On  that  day  sixty  i>rea(*h<*i*s  asseni]>l(Hl  in  a  apo<'ial,  though 
n<»t  a  n*gular  Gem^ral  Couf(»n»n<M».  *' After  some  deliln^m- 
tion/\sivs  Mr.  Asburv,  **  it  was  ai;rtv<l  to  form  ourst*lves 
into  an  Kjiiscopal  t'lnirch."  Rev.  Richard  What  coat,  after- 
wards Bishop,  siiys,  **  We  agrtM^nl  to  form  a  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church." 

]I»Te  the  "  Metho<list  Episcoi)al  Church  of  America"  was 
launchtHl  forth  as  a  sej>anite  and  distinct  church,  with  Sui)er- 
int#'n<Ients,  Elders,  an<l  Deacons. 

Dr.  Coke  and  Mr.  Aslniry  were  chosen  Sui>erintendents ; 
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the  f  onner  being  already  in  orders,  proceeded  to  ordain 
Francis  Asbury.  On  Saturday  he  was  ordained  Deacon,  on 
Sunday  Elder,  and  on  Monday  was  set  apart  as  Greneral 
Superintendent.  Three  Deacons  apd  twelve  Elders  were 
also  ordained.  Articles  of  religion  were  adopted,  and  a  gen- 
eral system  of  government  established.  The  work  was  di- 
vided into  three  Conferences,  and  the  following  year,  1785, 
the  Bishops  met  them,  transacted  the  usual  Conference  busi- 
ness, and  stationed  the  preachers. 

THE  ARTICLES   OF   RELIGION. 

Its  doctrines  are  embraced  in  twenty-five  "Articles  of 
Religion  "  declaring : 

1st.  Faith  in  the  Holy  Trinity. 

2d.  That  the  Word  or  Son  of  Gkni  was  made  very  man,  possessing 
two  whole  or  perfect  natures  whereof  is  one  Christ  vei^  Grod  and  veiy 
man. 

3d.  A  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  Christ. 

4th.  The  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

5th.  The  sufficiency  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  containing  all  things 
necessary  to  salvation. 

6th.  Obedience  to  the  commandments  of  the  Old  Testament  to  be  r^ 
quired. 

7th.  A  belief  in  original  sin  as  attaching  to  the  nature  of  every  man. 

8th.  A  belief  in  the  free  moral  agency  of  man. 

9th.  A  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  justification  through  faith  in  Christ 

10th.  GkKxl  works  to  be  pleasing  and  acceptable  to  God,  though  not  a 
ground  of  justification. 

11th.  The  utter  absence  of  power  to  perform  works  of  supererogation. 

12th.  The  possibility  of  sin  after  justification. 

13th.  The  true  Church  of  Christ  is  declared  to  be  a  congregation  of 
faithful  men  in  which  the  pure  word  of  Gkni  is  preached  and  the  sacra- 
ments duly  administered. 

14th.  Declares  purgatory,  worshipping  and  adoration  of  images  and 
saints  as  repugnant  to  the  Word  of  God. 

1 5th.  Requires  all  speaking  in  the  congregations  to  be  in  such  tongue 
as  the  people  understand. 

16th.  Declares  the  sacraments  to  be  signs  of  grace,  and  recognizes  two 
only  as  Divinely  established. 

I7th.  Declares  Baptism  to  be  a  sign  of  regeneration  JW  well  ae  of  prO' 
f ession  of  faith. 
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18th.  The  Lord's  Supper— a  sacrament  of  our  redemption  by  Christ — 
disrlaims  all  proof  of  transubstantiation. 

19th.  Both  the  wine  and  the  bread  should  be  received  by  the  laity. 

20th.  The  perfect  oblation  of  Christ,  finished  upon  the  cross. 

2l8t  Declares  it  lawful  for  ministers  to  marry  at  their  discretion. 

22d.  Allows  of  freedom  in  its  rites  and  ceremonies. 

23d.  Requires  respect  for  rulers  of  the  United  States  and  allegiance  to 
all  their  authority  and  laws. 

24th.  The  riches  and  goods  of  Christian  men  are  not  coomion  prop- 
erty :  requires  liberality  in  alms-giving. 

25th.  Allows  of  judicial  oath-taking. 

GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

The  only  canon  law  of  the  church  is  found  in  the  "  Oeneral 
HtUeSy^^  which  are  the  same  as  those  adopted  by  Mr.  Wes- 
ley. The  legislative  authority  is  in  the  General  Conference, 
which  is  composed  of  ministerial  delegates  from  the  annual 
conferences,  and  holds  its  sessions  once  in  four  years.  The 
annual  conferences  are  composed  of  all  the  traveling  ordain- 
ed elders  and  deacons  included  in  a  district  of  country  de- 
fined by  the  General  Conference,  and  averaging  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty-live  members  each.  They  are  presided 
over  by  one  of  the  bishops,  who,  with  the  advice  of  the  pre- 
siding eldors,  meet  in  private  cx)uncil,  arrange  the  work  for 
all  the  pn^aohers,  the  appointments  being  made  every  year, 
and  no  j)a.stor  may  return  to  the  same  charge  more  than  three 
vf-ars  in  six.  The  Conference  passes  every  preiicher's  char- 
acter under  careful  examination,  and  if  comi)laints  are  made 
apiinst  any,  a  court  of  investigation  or  trial  is  appointed, 
who  may  suspend  or  expel  him  if  found  guilty  of  moral 
wron^.  Rei)orts  are  roci»ivod  fn)m  the  sev«*nil  denomina- 
tional int4»rests,  and  action  taken  in  n»ference  then^to.  Min- 
istiTs  who  have  tnivelfMl  two  years,  and  wlio  pass  a  satisfac- 
tory examination  Ix^fore  a  committ^»e,  on  general  literary  and 
tlu*^)logic^l  qualifications,  are  admitt^nl  to  meml)ership  in  the 
Conferonce  and  onlain^^l  d«»a<'ons,  and  such  as  liave  traveled 

four  vears  and  passinl  satisfactorv  examination  an»  ordained 
•  I  » 

elders.     Action  is  also  liad  on  many  mond  and  religious 
questions.    Tlie  territory  of  each  annual  conference  is  again 
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subdivided  into  districts  comprising  several  stations  or 
cii'cuits  under  the  superintendence  of  a  traveling  preacher, 
denominated  presiding  elder.  He  holds  a  business  meeting 
with  each  tjharge  quarterly,  the  members  of  the  quarterly 
conference  being  the  traveling  and  local  preachers,  exhorters, 
class  leaders,  stewards,  trustees,  and  Sunday-school  sui)erin- 
tendents.  It  is  from  this  body  that  all  recommendations  of 
persons  to  preach  must  originate,  so  that  the  laity  guard  the 
door  of  approach  to  the  annual  conference,  and  none  are  ad- 
mitted until  recommended  by  them. 

Class  meetings  are  weekly  social  meetings  for  the  relation 
of  Christian  experience,  presided  over  by  a  layman  api)oint- 
ed  by  the  preacher  in  charge,  styled  the  class  leader.  It  is 
usual  to  have  from  twelve  to  forty  persons  in  each  class,  and 
any  number  of  classes  required  in  a  church  to  accommodate 
all  the  members.  In  the  class-meeting  an  hour  or  more  is 
spent  in  the  relation  of  Christian  experience  by  the  members, 
responded  to  by  the  leader  in  words  of  encouragement,  re- 
proof, exhortation,  or  counsel,  as  the  spiritual  well-being  of 
the  individual  may  seem  to  require. 

Love  feasts  are  held  quarterly,  in  which  all  tiie  members 
of  a  society  unite  ;  bread  and  water  are  partaken  of  by  aU, 
as  an  evidence  of  their  good- will  and  fellowship,  after  which 
the  time  allotted  is  spent  in  the  relation  of  religious  ex- 
perience, singing,  and  prayer. 

Members  are  received  on  probation  for  six  months,  are 
placed  under  the  watchful  care  of  class  leaders,  and  at  the 
expiration  of  the  above  period,  if  they  still  give  satis&ctory 
evidence  of  religious  character  and  experience,  are  admitted 
into  full  membership. 

THE  CENTENARY  OF  AMERICAN  METHODISM. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  events  in  the  history  of  this 
denomination  was  the  Centenary  Celebration  held  in  1866. 

The  General  Conference  of  1864  made  careful  provision 
for  permanent  results  to  the  church  from  the  occasion,  and 
laid  broad  plans  for  great  financial  contributions.     The 
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primary  object  of  the  celebration  was  the  spiritual  improve- 
ment of  the  membership,  and  a  cultivation  of  a  feeling  of 
devout  thankfulness  by  a  careful  review  of  the  great  things 
God  had  wrought  through  the  church. 

The  first  Sunday  in  January  was  observed  throughout  the 
Church  as  a  day  of  si)ecial  and  united  i)rayer  for  the  Divine 
blessing  upon  the  centenary  services  of  the  year  ;  for  a  gen- 
eral revival  of  religion,  and  that  the  year  might  prove  to  be 
an  epoch  in  the  spiritual  progress  of  the  church.  A  me- 
morial sermon  was  presiched  before  each  annual  Conference 
as  their  sessions  occurred.  The  celebration  proper  began 
on  the  first  Tuesday  of  October,  and  continued  throughout 
the  month.  Immense  meetings  were  held  during  the  month 
of  a  general  character  in  all  the  cities  and  towns  of  the 
country,  at  which  addresses  were  made  by  leading  ministers 
and  laymen.  One  Sundjiy  of  the  month  was  set  apart  as  the 
children's  day  of  jubilee,  and  was  celebrated  with  great  in- 
terest and  grand  rasults.  Ai)propriate  me<lals  were  dis- 
tributed to  all  contributors.  Tlie  last  Sunday  of  October 
was  ol)served  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving. 

The  contributions  of  the  church  amounted  to  the  munifi- 
H*nt  sum  of  >^,():^2,7r)r). 

LAY    HKPKKSKXTATIOX. 

The  movement  in  favor  of  lay  delogjites  l>oing  admitted  to 
the  h*<rislative  counrils  of  the  church  excited  gr(»at  inten^st 
for  many  years.  Twire  the  General  Confen^nce  ex])ressed 
its  willin^ess  to  lt*^lize  lay  represt^ntaticm  as  s<K)n  as  con- 
vinced that  the  membership  of  the  church  d(\sired  the 
rhange.  Tliis  was  in  1800  and  1SG4.  In  the  latter  year  the 
qu«*stion  was  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  pe<)i)le,  and  was  re- 
jei'ted  by  a  small  majVirity,  by  far  the  larger  numU^r  of  the 
meml>ei'ship  deelining  or  neglecting  to  vote.  This  was 
thought  to  Ik*  very  lar^rely  (m  account  of  the  al>sorbing  in- 
terest of  our  national  alfaii-s,  and  the  hesitation  of  the  j^eo- 
I»Im  to  int«*rf*»n»  wiili  any  syst«»!n  of  government  that  had, 
under  GckI,  l)e**n  i)r(Kluctive  of  such  sublime  n»sults.  The 
demand  still  continued  from  leading  and  influential  minis- 
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ters  and  laymen.  Some  of  the  regular  chnrch  pai)er8 
strongly  urged  the  claim,  while  Bishop  Simpson  and  other 
prominent  ministers  strongly  urged  the  change.  In  1868 
the  General  Conference  again  voted  in  favor  of  submitting 
the  question  to  a  populai*  vote,  and  called  upon  the  member- 
ship, botli  lay  and  clerical,  to  express  their  preference. 

The  lay  vote  was  taken  in  the  month  of  June,  1869,  all 
members,  male  and  female,  having  the  privilege  of  voting 
"  for  "  or  "  against  lay  delegation."  The  election  was  held 
in  each  society,  presided  over  by  the  pastor.  The  total 
vote  cast  was  about  250,000,  of  which  170,000  were  cast  in 
favor  of  the  change  and  about  80,000  against  it.  This  was 
considered  a  large  vote,  and  being  above  the  required  major- 
ity vote,  was  made  an  argument  in  urging  all  the  ministry 
to  vote  in  their  several  annual  Conference  sessions  for  the 
change.  The  clerical  vote  was  taken  in  the  fall  of  1869  and 
spring  of  1870,  and  resulted  in  giving  the  required  three- 
fourths  vote  of  approval,  and  the  Greneral  Conference  of  1872 
was  authorized  to  make  the  change.  The  General  Confer- 
ence of  1872  gave  an  approving  two-thirds  vote,  making  the 
change  comi^lete,  and  lay  delegates  were  admitted  to  the 
General  Conference. 

THE  PUOGUESS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

The  statistical  history  of  this  church  and  its  affiliations 
are  both  complete  and  impressive.  A  Conference  in  com- 
memomtion  of  the  centenary  of  the  organization  of  Ameri- 
can Methodism,  by  the  meeting  of  the  iirst  General  Confer- 
ence of  the  M.  E.  Church,  commonly  called  the  "  Christmas 
Conference,"  Dec.  25, 1784,  was  held  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  be- 
ginning Nov.  10, 1884.  The  following  comparative  view  of 
the  strength  of  the  Methodist  Churches  in  1784  and  1883 
was  presented : 

1784.  1883. 

METTHODISTS  IN  THE  UNTTED  STATES. 

83  Itinerant  preachers,  25,839 

—  Local  preachers,  34,714 

14,988  Lay  members,  8,993,890 
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1784.  METHODISTS  IN  CANADA.  1883. 

....  Itinerant  preachers,  1,688 

....  Local  preachers,  1,979 

....  Lay  members,  171,903 

TOTAL  METHODISTS  IN  THE  WORLD. 

197  *       Itinerant  preachers,  33,385 

Local  preachers,  77,935 

49,319  Lay  members,  5,064,564 

Total  Methodist  population,  25,489,745 

The  last  official  reports  made  the  following  exhibit: 
Number  of  local  preachers,  12,239  ;  itinerant  preachers, 
11,624 ;  preachers  on  trial,  1,299 ;  meml)ei-s  probationary, 
187,771 ;  full,  1,647,719 ;  infant  bai)tisms  during  year, 
62,028  ;  adult  baptisms,  69,148 ;  number  of  churclies,  19,128 ; 
estimated  value,  $73,199,223 ;  number  of  pai*sonages,  6,764 ; 
estimated  value,  $10,335,825 ;  Sunday-schools,  21,527 ; 
teachers  and  officers,  234,159;  scholars,  1,729,216.  There 
were  10  theological  institutions;  45  colleges  and  universi- 
ties ;  60  classical  seminaries  ;  8  colleges  and  seminaries  for 
young  women  ;  and  19  schools  of  a  high  gi-ade  conne<!ted 
with  the  foreign  missions.  The  number  of  teachers  was 
1,4(H) ;  of  students,  28,621.  Ilie  church  was  maintaining  21 
institutirms  of  learning  among  the  frtvdmen,  with  106 
t**achers  and  3,023  students  ;  and  18  instituticms  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  poor  in  the  white  iK)i)ulation  of  X\w  South, 
with  8^)  teachei-s  and  2,000  students.  During  the  year  1884 
the  Chun'h  Extensicm  Committer*  ai<h»d  by  <l()naticms  and 
loans  48:3  churches,  and  conditional  grants  were  made  to  194 
others,  while  applicaticms  from  01  mon»  were  plactnl  on  lile 
for  consideraticm.  The  General  Missionary  Committ4»e  ap- 
proi)riat*Ml  $85(),(M)0  for  home  and  foreign  missicms  for  the 
vear  1885. 

The  bishoj^s  of  the  church,  on  Jan.  1,  188r>,  were  :  Tlumias 
Kowman,  William  L.  Ilams,  Randolph  S.  ^^)stel^  Ste])hen 
M.  Merrill,  E<lward  (t.  Andn*ws,  Ilenrv  W.  Warren,  Cvrus 
I).  Foss,  John  F.  Ilui-st,  William  X.  Nimhs  John  M.  Wal- 
dnn,  Willanl  F.  Mallalieu,  Charles  II.  Fowler,  and  William 
Taylor,  Missionary  Bishop  of  Africa. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV.  • 
THE  METHODIST  CHURCH. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South— The  Methodist  Protestant  Church— 
The  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church— The  Evangelical  Association — The  Col- 
ored Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  America— The  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church— The  Zion  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 


THE  MEXnODIST   EPISCOPAL  CHURCH,  SOUTH. 

THIS  denomination  sprang  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  and  was  organized  in  1845.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  the  parent  church  had  been  greatly  agitated  almost 
from  its  inception  in  the  United  States  by 'the  question  of 
slavery.  The  new  church  was  the  result  of  a  carefully 
planned  and  conservatively  executed  separation :  in  nowise 
a  secession,  as  many  now  suppose.  At  the  Greneral  Confer- 
ence of  tlie  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1844,  the  subject 
of  tlie  withdiiiwal  of  the  members  of  the  church  in  the  slave- 
holding  States  was  discussed  with  "painful  interest"  A 
separation  being  deemed  inevitable,  measures  w^ere  adopted 
with  a  view  to  the  organization  of  a  distinct  chul^ch  in  the 
most  friendly  manner  possible.  A  convention  of  delegates 
was  held  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  May  1,  1845.  Acting  under  the 
provisions  of  the  "  Plan  of  Sepai-ation,"  they  declared  the 
jurisdiction  thitherto  exercised  by  the  General  Conference 
of  tlie  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  over  the  conferences 
in  the  slave-holding  States  entirely  dissolved,  and  erected 
the  Annual  Conference  into  a  sepai^ate  ecclesiastical  connec- 
tion under  the  style  and  title  of  the  .Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South.     The  "Plan"  was  framed,  considered,  and 
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adopted  in  a  friendly  spirit,  and  contained  ample  provisions 
for  a  division  of  tlie  property  of  each  branch  and  the  inde- 
I)endence  of  each  jurisdiction. 

The  first  Grenei-al  Conference  was  held  in  Petersburg,  Va., 
May  1, 1846.  Joshua  Soule,  senior  Bishop  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and  Bishop  Andrew,  adhered  to  the  new 
church,  and  were  recognized  in  their  episcopal  character ;  and 
William  Cai)ers,D.D.,and  Robert  Paine,  D.I).,  were  elected 
and  consecrated  as  their  colleagues.  A  subseipient  misun- 
derstanding, relative  to  the  division  of  the  property  of  the- 
two  branches,  led  to  litigation,  which  was  tenninated  by  a 
decision  of  the  United  Stat<»s  Supreme  Court,  which  nn^og- 
nized  as  valid  the  "  Plan  of  Sepamti(m,"  and  sust^iined  the 
claim  of  the  Southern  bramrh. 

In  this  organization  no  change  was  made  in  tho  d(H»trine, 
IX)lity,  usages,  or  form  of  government  i)eculiar  to  Methodism. 
On  the  dividing  question  the  Southern  branch  held  that 
**  slavery,  wherever  established  and  i)rote(*ted  by  constitu- 
tional law,  Ls  a  civil  question  with  which  wclesiastical  iKxlies 
liave  no  authority  to  meddle,  an<l  that  the  true  function  of 
the  church  is  toi)reacli  tlu?  gosiH»l  and  administer  the  sacra- 
m<»nts  and  disci]tline  of  Christ's  nOigion  alike  to  master  and 
slavt^"  Th«»  M«»th(Mlist  Episcopal  (^hurch  <'oud<»mned  slavery, 
l)ro<'l:iiiii<Ml  thrms<»lvrs  in  <luty  bound  to  do  all  in  their 
j)ow»M'  for  the  extir})ation  of  what  tliey  rrganled  as  a  gn»at 
evil. 

At  first  thf^  bishops  of  tho  chun'h.  North,  d«*<*lin(Ml  to 
♦*xrrcis*»  tht»ir  functions  in  the  South  ;  but  during  the  civil 
war,  and  sine**,  in  o]x*dienre  to  instructions  of  tht»ir  (tf^nend 
Conferen<*e,  th«»y  have  organiztnl  annual  conferences  in  all 
jtfirts  of  the  South. 

The  (lenenil  C<mfen*nce  of  the  Methodist  Epis<'opal  Church 
hnld  in  Chicatro  in  IHOS  ai)j)ointf*d  fourt»*<»n  (*ommissi(mers 
Ui  tn»at  with  a  similar  <*ommission  fn>m  anvothtT  M«'th(Klist 
chuH'h  on  tin*  subject  of  union.  The  ])ishops  who  also  c<m- 
stitut#Ml  a  ]Kirt  of  th«»  commission,  in  May,  1S()1),  conmiuni- 
c:it*Hl  to  the  ]»ishops  of  the  <'hun*fi.  South,  the  fa<'t  of  the 
apiH)intment  of  the  commission^  and  urge<l  the  apiH>intment 
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of  a  similar  one  from  that  church.  A  further  communica- 
tion was  made  to  the  Southern  Methodists,  and  presented  to 
the  General  Conference  of  1870.  In  reply  the  Southern 
Conference  unanimously  adopted  resolutions  appreciative  of 
the  spirit  of  the  communications,  but  declaring  "  that  if  this 
distinguished  commission  were  fully  clothed  with  authority 
to  treat  with  us  for  union,  it  is  the  judgment  of  the  confer- 
ence that  the  true  interests  of  the  Church  of  Christ  require 
and  demand  the  maintenance  of  our  se])arate  distinct  organ- 
izations." 

At  the  Greneral  Conference  of  the  church,  North,  in  1872, 
ambassadors  were  appointed  to  bear  fraternal  greetings  to 
the  church,  South,  whose  General  Conference  met  in  Louis- 
ville, in  1874.  The  ambassadors  were  most  cordially  received, 
and  the  church.  South,  reciprocated  the  courtesy  by  appoint- 
ing ambassadors  to  the  church.  North,  for  the  Gteneral  Con- 
ference of  1876,  and  directing  them  to  adjust,  if  i)ossible, 
any  existing  diflBculties  between  the  two  connections. 

In  1885  this  church  had  five  bishops,  Holland  N.  McTyeiie, 
John  C.  Keener,  Alpheus  W.  Wilson,  John  C.  Granbery, 
and  Kobert  K.  Hargrove.  The  total  number  of  conferences 
was  38,  besides  missions  in  China,  Brazil,  and  Mexico ;  travel- 
ing preachers,  4,319  ;  local  preachers,  5,868 ;  -white  members, 
925,290  ;  colored  members,  504  ;  Indian  members,  5,356 ; 
total  membership,  941,327.  During  the  previous  year,  there 
were  30,624  infant  and  50,567  adult  baptisms ;  and  10,268 
Sunday-schools  in  operation,  with  67,869  teachers  and 
officers,  and  530,585  scholars.  The  contributions  for  confer- 
ence purposes  amounted  to  $86,677.16,  and  for  the  missions 
of  the  church,  $245, 722. 82. 

The  Indian  Mission  Conference  was  under  the  presidency 
of  Bishop  Hargrove,  and  was  comprised  of  the  Cherokee, 
Muscogee,  Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  and  Paul's  Valley  districts. 
There  ^  were  1,800  white  members,  5,269  Indians,  and  23* 
colored  members,  under  the  care  of  121  local  preachers. 
The  China  Mission  had  24  preachers,  26  locals,  163  white 
members,  and  478  Sunday-school  scholars;  the  Brazilian 
Mission  had  five  traveling  and  four  local  preachers,  131 
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white  members,  and  119  Sunday-school  scholars;  and  the 
Mexican  Mission  had  13  traveling  and  82  local  preachers, 
2,552  white  members,  and  70  Sunday-schools  with  1,668 
scholars. 

The  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  America  {qvod 
vide)  sprang  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
in  1870. 

THE  MI-nilODIST   PROTESTANT  CHURCH. 

This  denomination  had  its  origin  in  a  controversy  tliat 
arose  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  was  organ- 
ized in  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  1830.  Among  the  vai'ious  reasons 
alleged  for  the  protest^itions  of  its  founders  was  that  the 
government  of  the  church  had  been  too  ex(*lusively  clerical. 
They  protested  agaiitst  the  nile  which  secui-ed  to  the  itiner- 
ant ministers  an  unlimitcnl  exercise  of  the  legislative,  execu- 
tive, and  judicial  i)owers  of  the  church,  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  other  classes  of  ministei's  and  of  the  iMX)ple.  Memlxjrs 
of  several  General  Confei-ences  had  exhibited  marked  dis- 
BJitisfacticm  with  some  of  the  leading  features  of  the  church 
government,  and  a  gcMMlly  numlx^r,  although  a  vast  minority, 
had  struggled  hard  to  efTe<*t  changes  that  ai)i)eai'ed  to  them 
not  (mly  iniiM»rtant  but  vital.  Various  conventions  were 
held  to  delilH»nite,  and  many  niinistei-s  were  exjM*lled  from 
the  pan»nt  rhiireh  for  the  simple  art  of  participating  in 
them.  In  November,  1827,  a  general  convention,  comi)OHe<l 
of  ministei-s  and  lay  delegates,  elected  by  the  State  conven- 
tit»ns,  ;uis*Mnbl<Hl  in  Haltimore.  This  c<mvention,  det^Minin- 
in;:  to  make  a  last  effort,  drvw  up  a  mi*morial  to  the  (tenei-al 
Conferen<»e  of  th«»  church  of  1H*JH,  in  which  it  wasclaiuHnl 
tliat  the  government  of  the  chur<'h  ouirht  to  1h»  made  i-eju-e- 
s**ntative,  and  mon»  in  accordance  with  the  mutual  rights  of 
the  ministers  and  the  iHM>ple.  To  this  memorial  the  (lenenil 
Conferenc4»  replied  advei*s4»ly.  The  reformeiN  then  wiihdivw 
in  (•onsi<h»nd)|e  numlN'i's,  and  call«Ml  another  genendV(mven- 
tion,  to  1m»  heM  in  Maltimon*,  Xnv.  12,  1S2S. 

Thi.-*  <*onvention  drew  up  sev»»nttM»n  Articles  of  Assenta- 
tion to  serve  its  a  basis  fur  the  provisional  government  for 
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the  Associated  Methodist  Churches.  A  subsequent  conven- 
tion which  was  held  in  Baltimore  in  November,  1830, 
adopted  a  Constitution  and  Discipline,  and  the  Methodist 
Protestant  Church  was  launched  as  an  independent  denom- 
ination. 

The  Rev.  Francis  Waters,  D.D.,  was  elected  president. 
Tlie  office  of  bishop  was  not  recognized^  and  the  presidents 
of  the  General  Conferences  were  to  be  chosen  by  ballot. 
The  basis  on  which  the  government  was  founded  embraced 
two  very  important  particulars:  First,  "The  Loixi  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  only  Head  of  the  Church,  and  the  word  of  God 
is  the  sufficient  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  in  all  things  per- 
taining to  godliness."  Second,  "A  written  constitution 
establisliing  the  fonn  of  government,  and  securing  to  the 
ministers  and  members  of  the  church  their  rights  and 
privileges,  on  an  equitable  plan  of  representation,  is  essen- 
tial to,  and  the  best  safeguard  of,  Christian  liberty. " 

It  Avill  doubtless  be  remembered  right  here  that  the  right 
of  lay  representation  was  not  accorded  by  the  Methodist 
Epis(X)pal  Church  until  1868-1872. 

In  1858  most  of  the  conferences  of  this  church  in  the  Free 
States  became  intensely  anti-slavery,  and  demanded  of  the 
General  Conference  which  met  in  Lynchburg,  Va.,  in  May, 
such  legislation  as  should  exclude  slaveholders  from  the 
communion  of  the  church.  As  the  General  Conference  re- 
fused to  comply  with  this  demand,  nineteen  annual  confer- 
ences sent  delegates  to  a  convention  which  met  in  Spring- 
field, Ohio,  Nov.  10,  1858.  This  convention  suspended  aU 
communication  with  the  other  portions  of  the  church  so  long 
as  they  tolerated  slaveholding.  Subsequently  this  confer- 
ence seceded  from  the  Methodist  Protestant  Chiu'ch,  and 
with  a  number  of  other  non-episcopal  Methodist  bodies 
organized  "  The  Methodist  Church." 

The  Methodist  Protestant  Church  increased  steadily  and 
was  soon  in  possession  of  a  Board  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Missions,  a  theological  seminary,  several  colleges,  and  a 
publishing  department. 

The  official  reports  for  the  year  1884  showed  a  most  en- 
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couraging  condition,  viz. :  Annnal  conferences,  48 ;  local 
ministers,  977  ;  itinerant  ministers,  1,409  ;  members,  proba- 
tionaiy  3,758,  full  121,«)3  ;  Sunday-schools,  1,624,  with 
14,222  officers  and  teachers,  and  83,226  scholars ;  churches 
1,318,  pai-sonages  3(X),  hoih  valued  at  $2,988,490.  During 
the  ywir  1884  they  built  95  churches  and  22  i)arsonages. 

In  1S80  tlie  GencM^al  Confeivnce  adoi)te(l  a  proposition  for 
hohling  a  convention  for  the  consideration  of  constitutional 
changes,  uin^n  the  nitilication  of  which  by  two-thirds  of  the 
Annual  Conferences  the  General  Conference  of  1884  would 
be  eniiK)wenHl  to  constitute  itself  such  a  convention.  The 
m*cessiiry  authority  was  voted,  and  the  session  of  that  year 
was  of  unusual  interest.  Among  other  subjects  of  legisla- 
tion committees  were  apiwinted  to  consider  the  adnsability 
of  a  union  with  the  Congi-egsitional  Methodisb  CTiurch,  and 
the  Cumln^rland  Presbj'terian  Church. 

Tlie  institutions  of  the  church  in  1885  were :  the  Adrian 
(Mich.)  Coll(»ge  ;  the  Western  Marjiand  College  ;  the  Yad- 
kin (North  Carolina)  College;  and  the  Gittings  Seminary, 
at  Tiji  IlaqKN  111.  The  denomination  was  sustaining  a  mis- 
sion am<mg  th«»  Choctaw  Indians,  and  one  in  Japan. 

THK   WKSLKYAX    MKTIIODIST   rUlKrU. 

SoriHMif  tli«»  most  zt»al()us  i^nwhors  in  the  Methcxlist  Epis- 
copal Chunh  w»Mt»  <*arlv  h»a(lri-s  in  the  anti-slaverv  niuse. 
As  th»»y  <»arri«Ml  their  convictions  cm  this  jniblic  qu<»stion 
into  thrir  <'hnrch«*s,  a  conti-ovtMNV  among  the  jin^achers  l)e- 
<*jnnt»  in»»vitaMi\  Likr  the  founders  of  the  Nfethodist  Prot- 
estant Church,  thesf*  worthy  l»rethn»n  also  found  a  grievanct» 
in  the  piviMiiiiH'iit  of  the  chun'h.  They,  acconlingly,  t<H)k 
st»*ps  to  ori::iiii/i»  a  rhunh  that  should  1m»  in  more  ]M»rfe<*t 
arrord  with  their  <'oiivi<'tions ;  and  in  1843,  at  a  convention 
h«*ld  in  rti<':i,  N.  Y.,  the  n«»w  <'hurch  was  duly  ff)rme<l,  on 
a  basis  i<l»»ntirMl  in  tluM>logy  and  internal  disci])line  with 
that  c»f  the  rMcr  body,  but  excluding  the  e])is(*opacy  and 
j'l'i-i'IinLT  ♦•l'lt»r<,  :md  jirovidini:  lay  rej)res<'ntation.  OpjM)- 
sition  to  slavery,  as  well  as  to  intemiM»nince,  was  a  blading 
featun*  of  the  new  chun^h.  Its  rules  forbade  the  manufac- 
31 
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ture,  sale,  or  use  of  intoxicants  as  beverages,  and  even  the 
intentional  aiding  of  others  so  to  do.  Fellowship  with  Free 
Masonry  and  kindred  societies  was  also  forbidden,  as  incom- 
patible with  the  spirit  and  precepts  of  the  Christian  religion. 
Its  itineracy  was  voluntary,  and  the  pastorate  was  consid- 
ered purely  as  a  subject  of  agreement  between  the  pastors 
and  the  people. 
The  elementary  principles  of  the  denomination  are : 

1.  A  Christian  church  is  a  society  of  believers  in  Jesus  Christ  as- 
sembled in  any  one  place  for  religious  worship,  and  is  of  divine  institu- 
tion. 

2.  Christ  is  the  only  Head  of  the  Church;  and  the  Word  of  God  the 
only  rule  of  faith  and  conduct. 

3.  No  person  who  loves  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  obeys  the  gospel 
of  God  our  Saviour,  ought  to  be  deprived  of  church  membership. 

4.  Every  man  has  an  inalienable  right  to  private  judgment  in  matters 
of  religion,  and  an  equal  right  to  express  his  opinion  in  any  way  which 
will  not  violate  the  laws  of  God  or  the  rights  of  his  fellow-men. 

5.  Church  trials  should  be  conducted  on  gospel  principles  only;  and 
no  minister  or  member  should  be  excommunicated  except  for  immorality, 
the  propagation  of  unchristian  doctrines.  Or  for  the  neglect  of  duties 
enjoined  by  tlie  Word  of  God. 

6.  The  pastoral  or  ministerial  office  and  duties  are  of  divine  appoint- 
ment, and  all  elders  in  the  Church  of  God  are  equal ;  but  ministers  are 
forbidden  to  lord  it  over  God's  heritage,  or  to  have  dominion  over  the 
faith  of  the  saints. 

7.  The  church  has  a  right  to  form  and  enforce  such  rules  and  r^ula- 
tions  only  as  are  in  accordance  with  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  may  be 
necessary,  or  have  a  tendency,  to  carry  into  effect  the  great  system  of 
practical  Christianity. 

8.  Wliatever  power  may  be  necessary  to  the  formation  of  rules  and 
regulations  is  inherent  in  the  ministers  and  members  of  the  church  ;  but 
so  much  of  that  power  may  be  delegated,  from  time  to  time,  upon  a  plan 
of  representation  as  they  may  judge  nece&sary  and  proper. 

9.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  ministers  and  members  of  the  church  to  main- 
tain godliness  and  to  oppose  all  moral  evil. 

10.  It  is  obligatory  on  ministers  of  the  gospel  to  be  faithful  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  pastoral  and  ministerial  duties  ;  and  it  is  also  obligatory 
on  the  members  to  esteem  ministers  highly  for  their  work's  sake,  and  to 
render  them  a  righteous  compensation  for  their  labors. 

At  the  time  of  their  organization  they  reported  6,000 
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members  and  300  preachers.  The  reports  for  the  year  1876 
showed  20,000  members  and  600  preachers ;  and  their  latest 
ones,  250  itinerant  preachers,  200  local  preachers,  and  26,000 
membei*s. 

THE  EVANGELICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  followers  of  this  denomination  are  sometimes  called 
Albrights  and  German  Methodists.  It  took  its  rise  about 
the  year  1800  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  The  members 
were  first  called  Albrechtsleute,  on  account  of  Jacob  Al- 
bright having  been,  by  the  grace  of  God,  the  instrument  of 
their  solemnly  uniting  themselves  for  the  service  of  Al- 
mighty Otxl.  About  the  year  1790,  Jacob-  Albright  became 
the  happy  subject  of  the  awakening  influences  of  the  Holy  . 
Spirit.  After  a  lony  and  very  severe  struggle,  he  received 
at  last  the  remission  of  his  sins  and  the  spirit  of  adoption. 
In  this  state  he  spent  several  yesirs  in  the.  service  of  God. 
Pained  at  the  evidences  of  immorality  that  prevailed  among 
the  i)eople  of  his  nationality  in  the  western  part  of  the  State, 
and  n>solved  to  attempt  the  work  of  reforming  them,  he 
unitfHl  hims<»lf  in  the  year  1800  with  a  numl)er  of  persons, 
who  by  his  pn^Jichin^  had  bfH»n  awakened  and  converted  to 
(ickI,  into  a  (christian  society.  Thr**e  years  later  the  society 
detvmiimNl  to  introduce  and  institute  among  and  for  them- 
s»»lves  an  eoclesia.stiral  regulation.  Mr.  Albright  was  chosen 
I>;t*itor  or  bishoj),  and  was  authorized  to  exen*ise  all  the  func- 
tions of  the  ministerial  office  over  the  meml>ers  of  the  society. 
They  unanimously  chose  the  Sacn?d  S(Tii)tures  for  their 
gui<le  in  faith  and  action,  and  fornuMl  their  church  discipline 
aci'onlingly.  Their  Arti(*les  of  Viuili  are  twenty-one  in  num- 
lienand  conform  closely  to  thosi»  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  They  have  classes,  circuits,  districts,  conference 
districts,  and  quarterly,  annual,  and  general  conferences. 

The  first  (renenil  ('onf4»ren(*e  was  held  in  Union  County, 
Penn.,  in  1810,  and  consist^Ml  of  nine  elders  and  ministers. 
Sinco  1843  this  IhmIv  hits  met  once  every  four  years.  At  first, 
when  their  i>rinciples  and  designs  were  but  little  known, 
the  denomination  met  vvith  considerable  opposition,  and 
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suffered  mucli  persecution,  but  it  has  since  achieved  a  sub- 
stantial success.  In  1871  the  denomination  had  fifteen  an- 
nual conferences,  587  itinerant  and  401  local,  preachers,  965 
churches,  1,033  Sunday-schools,  with  11,646  officers  and 
teachers  and  56,028  scholars,  and  72,979  members.  In  1876 
their  membershi])  had  increased  to  80,000,  and  in  1886  to 
100,000.  In  the  latter  year  their  institutions  were :  North 
Western  College,  Naperville,  111.;  Union  Seminary,  New 
Berlin,  Pa. ;  Blairstown  (Ohio)  Seminary ;  and  the  Ebenezer 
OiTphan  Institution  at  Flat  Rock,  Ohio. 

THE   COLOllED   METHODIST    EPISCOPAL   CHURCH  IN  AMERICA. 

This  denomination  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South,  and  was  organized  in  a  General  Con- 
ference, wliich  met  at  Jackson,  Tenn.,  Deceftiber  16,  1870. 
It  arose  out  of  provisions  made  by  the  General  Conference 
of  the  parent  church,  which  met  at  New  Orleans  in  1866, 
authorizing  the  organization  of  the  colored  members  of  the 
church  into  congregations,  districts  and  annual  conferences, 
and  ultimately  into  a  general  conference,  with  bishops  of 
their  own.  P'ive  colored  conferences  were  speedily  organ- 
ized, and  at  the  ensuing  meeting  of  the  General  Conference 
the  steps  ah^eady  taken  were  warmly  sanctioned,  and  the 
completion  of  the  organization  was  authorized.  William 
Henry  Mills  and  Richard  H.  Vandenhorst  were  duly  elected 
and  ordained  bislioi)s.  Steps  were  taken,  at  the  organiza- 
tion of  tlie  new  church,  to  prepare  a  discipline  and  hymn- 
book,  and  a  condition  of  membership  was  adopted  which 
excluded  all  whites. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  organization,  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  legally  transferred  to  it  all  the 
property  it  had  been  holding  in  trust  for  the  colored 
brethren ;  and  the  parent  church  cordially  assisted  the 
younger  in  getting  into  practical  ecclesiastical  order.  The 
succeiss  of  the  meiisure  has  since  fully  justified  all  that  was 
urged  in  its  fai'or  previous  to  the  organization. 

At  the  General  Conference  held  in  June,  1885,  the  number 
of  bishops  was  reported  at  4 ;  local  preachers,  1,385 ;  itin- 
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erant  preachers,  820;  members,  100,000;  Sunday-schools, 
1,226 ;  teachers,  3,818 ;  scholars,  62,605 ;  educational  institu- 
tions, the  "Paine  Institute,"  at  Augusta,  (Ja.,  and  the  "Lane 
Institute,"  at  Jackson,  Tenn.  The  church  was  also  support- 
ing two  monthly  publications,  I%e  Christian  IndeXy  of 
Jackson,  Tenn.,  and  The  Colored  Methodist ^  of  Dallas,  Tex. 

THE  AFRICAN  METHODIST    EPISCOPAL    CkURCH. 

This  denomination  was  organized  by  colored  members  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  worshipping  in  Philadel- 
phia, Pa,  The  determining  cause  was  a  conviction  that 
their  color  and  station  created  a  prejudice  against  them. 
They  first  built  a  Bethel  church,  which  Bishop  Asbury  dedi- 
cated for  them.  Instead  of  peace  they  found  their  troubles 
increased ;  and  when  one  of  their  number  received  ordina- 
tion at  the  hand  of  Bishop  White,  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
jal  Church,  they  hastened  to  effect  an  independent  organiza- 
tion with  their  ordained  brother  for  leader.  The  church  thus 
started  in  1816,  with  the  Rt.  Rev.  Richard  Allen  as  its  first 
Bishop.  Its  career  since  has  been  one  of  substantial  growth. 
The  reports  for  the  year  1884  gave  :  Number  of  bishops,  9 ; 
annual  conferences,  41 ;  ministers,  2,540  ;  church  organiza- 
tions, 3,978 ;  church  buildings,  2,742 ;  members,  405,000 ; 
Sunday-schools,  3,417,  with  26,420  officers  and  teachers,  and 
178,284  scholars. 

The  educational  institutions  of  the  church  are  controlled 
by  a  Boanl  apiMjintt^l  by  the  (lenenil  Conf(»renc4is.  They 
are:  \Villx?rfon'e  Tniversity,  Ohio ;  Johns<m  High  Srh(K)l, 
Raleigh,  N.  C;  Allen  rnivei-sity,  Columbia,  S.  C;  William 
Paul  Quinn  College,  Waco,  Ti'x.;  St.  James'  Academy,  New 
OrWns;  Divinity  and  High  Srhool,  Jacksonville,  Fla.  ; 
Ward  Nonnal  Collegiate  Institute,  Iluntsville,  Tex.;  Turner 
College,  Hernando,  Miss.  ;  Wt^stem  rniversity,  Quindora, 
Kan.  ;  Morris  Brown  Cniversity,  Atlanta,  Ga.  ;  and  Gar- 
field University,  Montgomery,  Ala.  All  but  the  first  two  of 
these  l)e<*ame  a<'tive  l)etwt*t.*n  188(>  jin<I  IHST).  B«\sides  these 
in.Htitutions  the  church  was  sui)iM)rting  IW  sul)ordinate 
schools  in  South  Carolina  in  1884,  and  25  missions  in  the 
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Indian  Territory.  The  negotiations  which  had  been  i)end- 
ing  several  years  for  a  union  with  the  British  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  having  been  carried  to  a  successful  termi^ 
nation,  the  General  Conference  in  1884  ordered  that  a  decla- 
ration be  issued  announcing  the  consummation  of  the  union. 
The  territory  covered  by  the  British  church,  which  included 
chiefly  Canada  and  Bermuda,  was  made  the  tenth  district 
of  the  African  M.  E.  Church,  and  placed  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Bishop  R.  R  Disney. 

THE  ZION  AFBIOAN  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  OHXJROH. 

This  church  originated  in  a  withdrawal  of  colored  people 
from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  churches  of  New  York  City, 
in  1819.  They  retain  all  the  distinctive  features  of  the 
parent  church,  except  that  they  elect  their  bishox)s  annually, 
and  that  they  do  not  consecrate  them  by  formal  ordination. 
They  have  bishops,  elders,  and  deacons,  and  General,  An- 
nual, and  Quarterly  Conferences.  At  the  last  General  Con- 
ference reports  were  presented  showing  the  following  condi- 
tion of  the  church  :  Number  of  conferences,  21 ;  elders,  600 ; 
deacons,  347 ;  traveling  preachers,  234  ;  local  elders,  deacons, 
and  preachers,  1,800 ;  members  in  full  connection,  164,807 ; 
churches,  1,180 ;  Sunday-schools,  2,071 ;  officers  and  teach- 
ers, 9,222 ;  scholars,  90,323 ;  value  of  church  proi)erty,  $4,- 
109,321.  They  had  a  Zion  Wesley  Institute  at  Salisbury, 
N.  C. ;  a  Boo'k  Concern  ;  and  a  missionary  force  of  one  mis- 
sionary, fourteen  exhorters,  five  elders  and  deacons,  600 
members,  and  168  probationers.  At  this  Conference  a  finan- 
cial "  plan  "  was  adopted,  the  basis  of  which  was  an  assess- 
ment of  fifty  cents  a  year  upon  each  member  of  the  church 
over  fifteen  years  of  age  and  able  to  pay.  The  proceeds  of 
this  fund  were  to  be  apportioned,  (1)  to  the  payment  of  the 
salaries  of  the  bishoi)s  and  the  expenses  incurred  in  their 
regular  episcopal  tours ;  (2)  to  the  Zion  Wesleyan  Institute ; 
(3)  to  the  Book  Concern ;  (4)  to  the  periodical  The  Star  of 
Zion  ;  (5)  to  the  sui)erannuated  ministers ;  (6)  to  the  payment 
of  the  salaries  of  the  General  Steward  and  Secretary. 
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ORIGIN  OF  THE  BAPTISTS. 

IN  the  popular  mind  the  chief  distinctive  feature  associ- 
ated with  that  body  of  Christians  comprising  a  num- 
ber of  subdivisions  and  known  as  Baptists,  is  their  practice 
of  Immersion,  as,  in  their  judgment,  the  only  Scriptural  form 
of  Baptism.  They  are  supposed  to  differ  from  all  others 
mainly  on  the  mode  and  subjects  of  Baptism.  This  is  in 
part  true ;  but  to  give  our  readers  a  more  accurate  concep- 
tion of  this  large  body,  we  will  first  glance  at  their  claim  to 
a  place  in  history,  and  then  give  a  synopsis  of  their  beliefs 
and  practices. 

Baptists,  or  as  formerly  derisively  designated  Anabaptists, 
/.  e.f  rebaptizers,  claim  to  have  a  history  anteilating  the  Ref- 
ormation. Indeed,  they  assert  substantially,  that  the  advo- 
cates of  their  views  and  principles  were  the  true  precursors 
of  «Ierome  of  Prague,  of  John  Huss,  of  Martin  Luther,  of 
Zwingli,  of  Calvin,  and  of  Knox.  It  is  sonietim^'s  charginl 
that  they  sprung  from  those  wild,  lawless,  enthusi:istic, 
Iconoclastic  i)easants  in  Germany,  who  ai)i)eared  in  the  time 
of  Luther,  and  who  are  known  in  the  records  of  that  era  as 
"The  Madmen  of  Muhster."  This  they  enii)hatically  deny. 
IVAubigne,  the  well-kno^Ti  historian  of  the  Reformation, 
wiys:  "Some  persons  imagine  that  the  Anabajjtists  of  the 
times  of  the  Reformation  and  the  Baptists  of  our  day  are 
the  same,  bul  tliey  are  as  different  as  possible.'' 

(4S7) 
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That  they  were  numerous  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  and 
England  during  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  is 
an  unquestioned  fact  of  ecclesiastical  history.  At  that 
time  they  were  known  as  Anabaptists,  i.  e.^  rebaptizers,  be- 
cause they  then,  as  now,  regarded  nothing,  except  the  im- 
mersion of  a  believer  in  water,  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity,  as 
Scripture  baptism. 

But  they  claim  a  higher  antiquity  than  the  eventful  era 
of  the  Reformation.  They  affirm  that  their  views  of  the 
Chiu'ch  and  the  ordinances  may  be  traced  through  the 
Paterines,  the  Waldenses,  the  Albigenses,  the  Vaudois,  the 
Cathari,  and  the  Poor  Men  of  Lyons — the  Paulicians,  the 
Donatists,  the  Novatians ;  to  the  Messalians,  the  Montanists, 
and  the  Euchites  of  the  second  and  closing  i)art  of  the  first 
century,  to  the  Apostles  and  the  churches  they  founded. 
Mosheim  says:  "The  true  origin  of  that  sect  which  ac- 
quired the  name  of  Anabaptists  is  hid  in  the  remote  depths 
of  antiquity. ^^  Zwingli,  the  Swiss  Reformer,  says:  "The 
institution  of  Anabaptism  is  no  novelty,  but,  for  fifteen 
hundred  years,  has  caused  great  disturbance  in  the  Church/' 
Cardinal  Hossius,  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Trent^  bore 
this  testimony :  "  If  the  truth  of  religion  were  to  be  judged 
of  by  the  readiness  and  cheerfulness  which  a  man  of  any 
sect  shows  in  suflfering,  then  the  opinions  and  persuasions 
of  no  sect  can  be  truer  or  surer  than  those  of  the  Anabaptists, 
since  there  have  been  none,  for  tJiese  twelve  hundred  yettrs 
past,  that  have  been  more  grievously  punished.**  This  lat- 
ter is  certainly  a  very  strong  concession  to  the  claims  of 
Baptists,  as  the  cardinal  was  an  eminent  and  learned  prelate 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  living  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the 
fifteenth  century ;  thus,  it  will  be  seen,  he  concedes  their 
existence  from  the  third  century. 

To  these  we  add  two  quotations  from,  the  popular  English 
historian,  James  Anthony  Froude.  Of  the  Anabaptists  of 
the  Netherlands  he  says :  "  On  them  the  laws  of  the  country 
might  take  their  natural  course,  and  no  voice  was  raised  to 
speak  for  them.  For  them  no  Euroi)e  was  agitated;  no 
courts  were  ordered  into  mourning ;  no  royal  hearts  trem- 
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bled  with  indignation.  At  their  deaths  the  world  looked  on 
complacently,  indifferently,  er  exultingly.  For  them  his- 
tory has  no  word  ofpraise.^^ 

In  describing  the  i)olicy  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset  in  Eng- 
land, in  1649,  he  says :  "  A  commissioner  was  appointed  to 
hunt  out  and  try  Anabaptists ;  to  examine  them  and  report 
on  their  opinions,  and,  if  mild  measures  failed,  to  deliver 
over  the  obstinate,  in  the  old  fashion,  to  the  secular  arm." 
And  Jeremy  Taylor,  as  quoted  by  Palfrey,  says:  "Ana- 
baptists are  as  much  to  be  rooted  out  as  anything  that  is 
the  greatest  pest  and  nuisance."  Tliis  evidence  is  sufficient 
to  show  that  Baptists  are  well  sustiiined  by  those  not  of 
them,  when  they  assert  their  growi;h  and  present  i)ower  in 
the  religious  world  to  have  been  attained  despite  the  most 
bitter  persecutions,  both  secular  and  religious. 

There  is  much  Baptists  hold  in  common  with  all  Evan- 
gelical Christian^.  They  believe  in  the  Divine  authenticity 
and  credibility  of  the  Bible,  accepting  all  its  l)ooks  as  in- 
spired. They  believe  in  the  Trinity,  in  nuin's  civation  in 
holiness,  in  his  fall  through  transgression,  and  the  ccmse- 
quent  sinfulness  of  the  whole  human  race ;  in  man's  guilt 
and  condemnation,  and  the  consequent  ini]K)S8ibility  of  justi- 
ticjiticm  "bv  d^^nls  of  the  law/'  Th«»v  l)elieve  in  what  is 
t4'rme<l  the  '*  virarioiis  aton<»nient.''  That  Ohrist  jKiid  the 
l)enalty  due  our  sins,  and  that  we  ran  In*  justilird  only  by 
faith  in  his  word.  That  "we  an*  sav^nl  from  wrath  through 
him."  Tlif»y  In^lievo  in  the  n<H»e.ssity  of  n»<r<»n<»rati()n,  and 
that  this  is  f»ff<»cted  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  a  word,  in  thost* 
res|HM*ts  in  which  they  agree  with  the  gn»at  body  of  Kvan- 
gelieal  Christians,  tlu^v  are  Calvinists,  esi)eeially  holding  in 
common  with  the  CT«*at  Pn^sbvterian  faniilv  the  do<»trine  of 
eU»rtion  to  ♦»temal  lift*  in  Jesus  Christ. 

They  differ  from  others  in  holding  that  no  jH^i-son  is,  (m 
any  ]»n»tence,  or  for  any  n^ason,  to  Im»  adniitt4»<l  into  nienilxT- 
shi])  in  the  visible  rhun»h  until  he  orshehasi>rofess<Hl  n-gen- 
eration.  Tntil  this  is  rlainuMl  and  sjitisfaetory  evidence  given, 
they  will  not  administer  the  ordinance  of  baptism.  Hence 
they  f»]>|K)s«*  infant  l)aptism,  n^gjirding  baptism  in  the  name 
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the  flames  in  Smithfleld.  They  were  natives  of  Holland 
This  spirit  of  persecution  increased,  and  in  1538, 1540,  and 
1660,  edicts  were  issued,  decreeing  that  those  who  held  that 
"  infants  ought  not  to  be  baptized,"  were  excluded  from  the 
general  acts  of  pardon  issued  to  all  offenders  against  civil 
law  during  those  years.  This,  of  course,  fanned  to  a  hotter 
flame  the  fires  of  persecution.  Many  suffered.  Joan 
Boucher,  a  lady  of  rank  and  well  known  at  court,  was  the 
first  victim,  showing  that  Baptist  principles  included  among 
those  ready  to  die  for  them  persons  of  distinction.  Annie 
Askew,  a  lady  of  quality,  whose  name  stands  high  on  the 
rolls  of  the  Christian  martyrology  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
was  the  next  to  seal  her  testimony  by  her  death.  She  was 
first  cruelly  tortured,  and  afterwards  burned  alive  in  1546. 
Bishop  Story  preached  on  the  occasion  of  her  burning,  and 
Strype,  in  his  memorials,  says,  he  "tried  to  convert  her. 
But  she  was  unmoved  and  told  him  he  lied  like  a  dog,"  and 
bade  him  "go  and  read  the  Scriptures."  John  Rogers  suf- 
fered in  Queen  Mary's  reign,  and  when  urged  to  recant,  by 
the  cruelty  of  his  death,  like  a  true  hero,  replied :  "Burning 
alive  is  no  cruel  death,  but  easy  enough,  if  it  is  God's  will." 
But,  whatever  others  may  have  contributed,  it  is  evident 
English  Baptists  bore  a  conspicuous  and  effectual  testi- 
mony to  the  principle  of  religious  liberty.  Baptist  churches 
sprung  up  all  over  England,  when  the  light  of  the  Ref- 
ormation dawned  on  her  hills  and  valleys.  But  there  is 
good  reason  for  the  claim  Baptists  make,  that  they  had 
churches  in  England  before  that  day.  The  Baptist  church 
at  Hillcliffe,  England,  claims  to  have  been  in  existence, 
and  to  have  an  unbroken  record  for  about  600  years.  A 
tombstone,  lately  exhumed  from  a  burial-ground  attached 
to  the  place  of  worship,  bears  date  1357.  All  the  traditions 
of  the  place  confirm  the  claim  made  by  the  church.  That  it 
existed,  and  was  somewhat  noted,  in  1523,  is  undoubted. 
Martin  Luther  was  bom  in  1483,  consequently  this  Baptist 
church  unquestionably  existed  when  he  was  but  40  years  of 
age,  which  was  about  the  time  the  Reformation  began  to 
dawn  in  England.    As  this  church  at  that  time  had  become 
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so  prominent  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  magnates  of  the  land,  it  must  have  been  in 
existence  for  some  years.  If  we  concede  their  claim,  con- 
firmed as  it  is  by  all  the  local  traditions  of  the  place,  then 
this  Baptist  church  was  in  existence  113  years  before  Luther 
was  bom. 

Baptists  in  England  can  claim  as  belonging  to  their  num- 
ber many  men  of  great  eminence  as  scholars,  preachers, 
and  philanthropists.  Dr.  John  Gale,  who  was  educated  at 
the  University  of  Leyden,  and  died  in  1721 ,  aged  forty-one 
years,  was  conceded  one  of  the  l)est  scholars  and  able  po- 
lemics of  liis  day.  Dr.  John  Gill,  the  celebrated  commenta- 
tor, lx)m  in  1697,  was  one  of  the  lx»st  II(»braists  of  his  time. 
Ilis  commentary  on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  and  his 
"  Brnly  of  Divinity  "  are  still  standard  authorities,  having  a 
reputation  for  learning  and  orthodoxy,  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  own  denomination.  Tlie  eminent  Dr.  Toplady, 
an  Ejn'scopalian,  wrote,  that  "  If  any  man  ran  l)e  supposed 
to  have  trod  the  whole  circle  of  humim  leaniing,  it  was  Dr. 
Gill."  He  was  a  man  of  noble  int€*grity  of  character. 
When  his  income  was  likely  to  be  reduced  if  he  pursued  a 
C4*rtain  course  he  n^garded  as  right,  he  r»»i)lie<l  to  a  friend 
who  rxiK)stulated  with  him :  *'  Sir,  1  am  not  afraid  to  l>e 
IHK»r."  .lohn  Margowen,  author  of  *' Dialogues  of  Devils," 
was  a  Bai)tist ;  so  was  Bobinson,  author  of  the  wt»ll-known 
"  History  of  Baptism  and  of  K('<'h»siastical  R»*s(»arch(»s"  bear- 
ing his  nanip.  Our  limits  forbi<l  our  nuMitioning,  with  any 
attempt  at  dt^tail,  howt»v«M\  thf  ukmi  of  (fod  whos<»  names 
have  JxMMMne  emin«»nt  in  th*»  English  Baptist  iMiljut.  We 
ran  onlv  mt*ntion,  bv  namo.  Dr.  Bvland,  I>r.  Andn»w  Fuller, 
John  Fost4»r,  th«*  i>n»arbt»r,  and  ('onc<'d«*d]y  the  ablest  of 
En^dish  rssriyists;  Hobf»rt  Hall,  tli«»  most  ehniuent  of  divines, 
an<l  Dr.  Stinnett.  Tli<»  nann^s  of  nianv  others  of  not  less 
not**  we  must  omit.  John  Ilowjinl,  the  ]»hilanthropist>,  at- 
ten<led  Dr.  Stennett's  ehureh  in  Little  Wild**  Stn4»t,  I»ndon, 
and  is  thoutrht  to  have  IwtMi  a  niendnT  of  it.  John  Nfilton, 
author  of  '•  Panidis**  I^ost,"  w:isa  Baptist,  so  was  De  F<m»,  th« 
author  of  •*Robins<m  Crusoe*/' and  John  Bun  van,  the  immor- 
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tal  dreamer,  whose  "  Pilgrim's  Progress "  has  cheered  and 
instructed  thousands  on  thousands.  Thomas  HoUis,  one  of 
the  earliest  and  most  liberal  supporters  of  Yale  College  in 
America,  was  a  prominent  Baptist  layman.  The  constit- 
uency of  a  Christian  body  represented  by  such  names  must, 
ceitainly,  have  had  no  insignificant  influence  in  English  pol- 
itics, and  in  moulding  the  religious  thought  of  the  people. 

English  Baptists  inaugurated  the  work  of  Foreign  Missions 
in  1792,  organizing  in  the  parlor  of  Deacon  Bebee  Wallis, 
of  Kettering.  Dr.  Andrew  Puller,  pastor  of  the  church 
there,  was  the  ardent  friend  and  lifelong  supporter  of  this 
enterprise.  William  Cary,  a  poor  shoemaker,  was  its  moving 
spirit.  The  firet  collection  amounted  to  but  thirteen  pounds 
two  shillings  and  sixpence,  and  furnished  occasion  for  the 
eccentric  Sydney  Smith  to  say,  sneeringly,  "  The  Baptists 
propose  to  convert  the  world  with  a  consecrated  cobbler  and 
thirteen  pounds  two  shillings  and  sixpence."  How  greatly 
was  he  mistaken  in  the  men  and  the  character  of  that  ob- 
scure movement  he  made  the  object  of  his  keen  wit  I  That 
was  the  origin  of  modern  Protestant  missions.  It  not  only 
roused  Baptists,  but  all  others.  Mr.  Cary  became  one  of  the 
most  eminent  of  Oriental  scholars,  having  a  most  remarkable 
aptitude  for  the  acquisition  of  language.  The  names  of 
Mai-shman  and  Ward,  his  co-laborers,  are  household  words 
among  all  who  love  and  pray  for  missions.  Dr.  Marshman's 
daughter  became  the  wife  of  the  celebrated  General  Have- 
lock,  the  deliverer  of  Lucknow,  India,  from  the  horrors  of  the 
Sepoy  conti'ol.  The  General  was  himself  a  Baptist,  and  a 
man  of  eminent  piety  as  well  as  great  bravery. 

The  Baptists  of  England  early  turned  their  thoughts  to 
the  subject  of  education,  and  did  what,  under  the  adverse 
condition  of  their  earlier  state,  they  could.  They  have  now 
seven  colleges  combining  classical  and  theological  instruc- 
tion in  England.  They  are  located  at  Bristol,  Rawdon, 
Regent's  Park,  Haverf ord  West,  Chilwell,  near  Nottingham, 
and  Chambers'  Hall,  where  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  bom.  The 
seventh  is  the  Pastor's  College,  located  in  London,  and 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon.     It  is  in 
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connection  with  Spurgeon's  MetrojKjlitan  Tabernacle,  and  is 
sustained  entirely  by  voluntary  contributions. 

The  Baptists  at  the  present  time  occupy  the  foremost 
Ix)sition  among  the  Dissenters  of  England.  Rev.  Mr.  Doug- 
lass, a  clergyman  of  the  Established  Church,  has  reo^ently 
thus  written  of  them  :  "  It  is  a  fact  that  the  Baptists  have 
been  growing,  in  recent  years,  in  a  more  rapid  ratio  than 
any  of  their  neighbors.  In  London  and  neighborhood  the 
increase  of  Baptist  chapels  within,  sjiy,  fifteen  years,  has  been 
out  of  all  proportion  to  previous  growth.  Their  rate  of  in- 
crease is  twice  that  of  the  Independents,  and  three  times 
that  of  the  Wesleyans.  .We  do  not  l)elieve,  in  a  word,  that 
we  would  be  far  from  the  truth,  were  we  to  say  that  the 
most  promising  and  extending  denomination  in  England  at 
this  monent  is  the  l)ody  of  Christians  of  which  we  speak.** 
Doubtless  the  wonderful  prosj^rity  of  Baptists,  of  which 
Mr.  Douglass  si)eaks,  is  due  largely  to  the  instnimentality 
of  that  remarkable  man,  Rev.  C.  II.  Spurgeon,  pastor  of  the 
Metn)i>olitan  Tal)emacle,  London.  The  circumference  of 
which  this  man  is  now  the  ciMitre  is  immense.  His  jJace  of 
worship  lias  sittings  for  seven  thousjind  ]>ei*sons,  and  is  filled 
whenever  he  i)i-ea<*ht*s.  His  nifmlH^rship  is  now  over  three 
thousjind  ;  while  during  the  past  few  yeixm  the  imi)etus  he 
has  given  to  the  denomination  has  l)een  the  means,  mainly, 
of  establishing::  <)V(»r  thirty  new  clmrclies,  and  erecting  as 
many  chai^'ls  in  the  city  of  Ij<mdon  alone.  Besides  preach- 
ing for  this  imniens(»  eongreg:ition,  Mr.  Sjmr^eon  siii)erin- 
tends  the  collep»  for  yoiiiig  men  pivi>arintr  for  the  ministry. 
The  design  of  this  institution  is  not  to  give  young  men  a 
thf)rough  classical  cultuns  or  make  them  polished  rhetori- 
cians, but  to  assist  them  in  the  stiidvof  the  Word  of  (UhL 
SO  that  thev  mav  Ih»  thorouirhlv  furnished  unto  all  iro^xl 
works,  lM»ing  able  niinistei*s  of  the  New  Testament.  Nat- 
urally enou^rh  they  catch  the  spirit  of  tht»ir  eminent  leaihT, 
t**:icher,  and  pastor. 

Mr.  Spurg«M»n  is  however,  not  the  only  emin(»nt  minister 
among  Kn^rlish  na]»tists.  thoutrh  he  is  like  Saul  among  his 
brethren,  ••hea<l  and  shoulders  above  them."     Beside  Mr. 
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Spurgeon,  the  English  Baptists  i)oint  with  pride  to  Dr.  Bap- 
tist W.  Noel,  f ormeriy  Queen's  Chaplain ;  Dr.  LandeUs,  Dr. 
Brock,  Dr.  Chowan,  Rev.  Hugh  Stowell  Brown,  of  liver- 
pool,  and  Rev.  Drs.  Gotch  and  Angus,  eminent  as  scholars, 
and  as  having  a  place  on  the  Royal  Commission  engaged  in 
the  work  of  revising  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

While  the  Baptists  of  England  are  all  united  in  one  or- 
ganization, known  as  the  British  Baptist  Union,  there  are 
two  chief  subdivisions.  The  General  Baptists,  a  smaller 
body,  are  regarded  as  Arminian ;  The  Particular,  as  Calvin- 
ists,  while  some  of  both  are  open  communion,  and  others  m^ 
strict  or  close  in  their  communion.  It  is  thought  the  close 
communion  party  are  gaining  the  ascendency,  that  the 
'*  drift "  of  conviction  on  the  logic  of  the  communion  ques- 
tion among  Baptists  in  England  is  towards  close  or  strict 
communion,  as  practiced  by  American  Baptists.  The  opea 
communion  schism  found  in  the  eloquent  Robert  Hall  its 
most  influential  champion.  Spurgeon  practices  it  to  a 
limited  extent,  but  is  not  known  to  be  a  very  decided  advo- 
cate of  its  continuance.  With  these  exceptions.  Baptist 
churches  are  a  unit  in  their  views  of  the  ministry,  of  church 
government,  and  of  the  mode  and  subjects  of  baptism. 

WELSH  BAPTISTS. 

From  England  we  pass  to  Wales.  Baptists  here  lay  claim 
to  great  antiquity,  affirming  that  they  date  back  to  the  first 
century,  and  holding  a  tradition  that  the  Apostle  Paul 
visited  their  mountains,  preached  among  them  two  years, 
founding  churches  which  continue  unto  this  day.  This, 
however,  seems  quite  certain :  Claudia,  a  Welsh  princess, 
being  at  Rome,  was  converted  under  the  ministry  of  Paul, 
and  returning  in  the  year  68  brought  many  of  her  x)eople  to 
the  knowledge  of  Jesus,  inducing  them  to  abandon  idolatry. 

Mosheim,  the  learned  German  Church  Historian,  says  of 
the  early  Welsh  churches,  that  "  no  persons  were  admitted  to 
baptism  but  such  as  had  been  previously  instructed  in  the 
principal  points  of  Christianity,  and  had  also  given  satisfac- 
tory proofs  of  pious  dispositions  and  upright  intentions." 
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It  is  conceded  that  during  the  dark  ages  the  Welsh  churches 
remained  pure  and  never  bowed  the  knee  in  submission  to 
the  Roman  church.  An  eminent  \Velsh  clergyman  claims 
that  there  is  a  Baptist  church  in  Glamorganshire  which, 
they  have  evidence  to  prove,  has  been  in  existence  for  800 
years.  But  be  the  fact  as  it  may,  respecting  the  antiquity  of 
Welsh  Baptists,  this  is  certain,  they  wei*e  numerous,  hav- 
ing many  churches  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  pre- 
viously, and  the  entrance  of  Welsh  Baptists  into  England 
about  that  time  contributed  largely  in  disseminating  their 
principles. 

In  1871  they  were  numerous  and  influential,  having  in  this 
little  mountainous  prin<jii)ality  551  churches,  550  chapels, 
64,853  communicants,  and  50,026  Sunday-school  scholars. 
Tliey  had  colleges  at  Pontj^)ool  and  Llangollen,  both  of 
which  were  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

Tljey  haj'e  had  among  them  some  noted  ministers,  but  none 
more  so  than  Christmas  Evans,  who  was  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  men  of  his  day.  He  was  a  most  lalx)riou8  man, 
traveling  on  horseback  and  preaching  in  both  the  English 
and  Welsh  tongues,  winning  many  thousands  to  Jesus. 

SCOTCH    BAITISTS. 

Scotland  claims  a  word  at  this  iK)int.  There  are  but  few 
Baptists.  Presbj-terianism  in  that  land  has  won  its  grand- 
est trophies,  and  Jias  maintaintMl  sin<v  tlu»  days  of  Knox 
almost  undisputed  poss^^ssion.  Baptists,  however,  are  found 
there,  and  have  l)een  for  nearlv  two  centuries.  Some  in- 
fluential  families  have  b<M?n  ass(K*iat<»d  with  them  ;  most 
pnmiinent  the  llaldane  brothers,  known  to  th(»  world  as 
eminent  pn*arhers  and  i)hilanthropists.  One  of  them  wrote 
an  al)le  commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Komans,  and  was 
instnimental  in  the  conversion  of  D'Aubigne,  the  historian 
of  the  Reformation,  and  Adolph  Monod,  the  accomplishe<l 
(lenevan  pastor  an<l  writ4T.  Dr.  M<*Ii<»an,  who  wrote  cm  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  was  also  a  S<'otrh  Baptist.  In  1871 
they  were  a  vigorous  IhmIv,  and  growing  aggressive.  Tliey 
had  110  ehiirrhes,  KK)  chajx^ls,  7,o35  memlx»rs,  and  4,:»0 
32 
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scholars  in  their  Sunday-schools.  They  had  a  prosperous 
theological  school  at  Glasgow,  under  the  presidency  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Calross.  They  are  banded  in  a  union  meeting  an- 
nually, and  sustain  a  prosperous  Home  Mission  Society. 

IRISH  BAPTISTS. 

In  Ireland  there  are  but  few  Baptists.  Of  Protestants, 
Presby  teiians  and  Methodists  are  the  most  numerous.  Bap- 
tists are  the  least  so  of  all,  but  since  the  disestablishment  of 
the  Irish  church,  are  reaping  no  inconsiderable  advantage 
from  the  reconstruction  of  all  ecclesiastical  matters,  and  the 
agitation  of  public  thought  since  that  event.  For  250  years 
there  have  been  Baptist  churches  in  Ireland.  Perhaps  at  a 
former  period  they  were  more  numerous  than  now,  as  in  the 
drain  of  population  by  emigration.  Baptists  have  lost  their 
proportion.  They  have  been  favored  with  the  ministry  of 
some  eminent  men.  John  Foster,  the  celebrated  essayist, 
was  for  some  years  pastor  of  one  of  the  Baptist  churches  in 
Dublin.  Dr.  Alexander  Careon,  of  Tubbermore,  whose  work 
on  Baptism  is  by  Baptists  and  Pedobaptists  conceded  the 
most  exhaustive  and  scholarly  discussion  of  the  question,  as 
it  relates  to  the  meaning  of  the  Greek  verb  "  baptidzo "  in 
the  Bible  and  in  the  Greek  classics,  was  the  most  eminent 
man  and  minister  of  the  Irish  Baptist  churches.  Their  min- 
istry, as  a  whole,  was  stronger  in  1885  than  ever  before. 
Many  efficient  missionaries  were  at  work,  and  the  whole 
aspect  was  most  encouraging. 

CONTINENTAL    BAPTISTS. 

The  Baptists  in  Continental  Europe  are  deserving  of  a  far 
more  extended  notice  than  our  space  allows.  On  the  night 
of  the  22d  of  April,  1834,  Rev.  Barnes  Seares,  temporarily  re- 
siding in  Germany,  baptized  Mr.  Oucken  and  six  others  in 
the  river  Elbe.  This  was  the  beginning  of  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  works  of  modern  times,  and  Mr.  Oucken  became 
one  of  the  most  successful  missionaries  of  this  missionary 
age.    It  is  doubtful  whether,  in  the  same  time,  the  apostles 
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witnessed  results  more  marvellous  than  those  since  achieved 
in  the  (German  States.  Sweden  is  not  less  remarkable  than 
Germany.  There  one  man,  a  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago, — Rev.  Andreas  Weiburg,  a  young  man  who  Bad 
been  educated  for  the  ministry  in  the  Lutheran  Church, — 
was  led  to  a  change  of  views  and  was  ^^  buried  with  Christ  in 
baptism."  Since  then,  Ctod  has  wrought  marvellously  by 
means  of  this  man.  Sweden,  in  1871,  contained  201  Baptist 
churches,  having  a  membership  of  8,120,  with  a  theological 
school  in  Copenhagen. 

The  following  summary  will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the 
strength  of  the  Baptists  throughout  the  old  world,  in  the  year 
1885 :  Europe  :  Associations,  67 ;  churches,  3,191 ;  ministers, 
2,290 ;  members,  846,918.  Asia,  (including  Assam,  Burmah, 
Ceylon,  China,  India,  Japan,  and  Palestine) :  Associations,  6 ; 
churches,  764 ;  ministers,  279 ;  members,  61,498.  Africa  : 
Associations,  8 ;  churches,  85 ;  ministers,  81 ;  members,  6,627. 
Australia  :  Associations,  6 ;  churches,  136 ;  ministers,  88 ; 
members,  11,039.  Total :  Associations,  81 ;  churches,  4,186 ; 
ministers,  2,688  ;  members,  426,077. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 
THE  BAPTIST  CHURCH. 

The  Baptist  Church  Id  the  United  States— Roger  WiUiams  and  his  Work— The 
first  Church  established  in  America— Statistics  of  the  Churdi— The  Free- 
will Baptist  Church. 


THE  BAPTIST  CHURCH  IN  THE  UNTTED   8TATK3. 

THE  name  of  Roger  Williams  must  have  the  honor  of  be- 
ing placed  at  the  head  of  every  acxx)unt  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  Baptists  into  America.  Roger  Williams  was  bom 
in  Wales  in  the  year  1598.  At  an  early  age  he  was  sent  to 
Oxford  College,  and  educated  through  the  munificence  of 
Sir  Edward  Coke.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  was  designed  for  the  priesthood.  But  he  be- 
came a  Puritan,  and  emigrated  to  America  in  1630,  settling  at 
Salem,  Mass.,  and  was  soon  after  called  to  the  office  of  teacher 
in  connection  witli  the  Rev.  Mr.  Skelton.  He  was  not  there 
long  before  his  libei'al  views  on  the  question  of  conscience  in 
matters  of  belief  rendered  him  obnoxious  to  the  Puritan  set- 
tlers of  the  colony.  He  contended  against  religious  persecu- 
tion in  all  forms.  He  protested  against  the  union  of  Church 
and  State,  which  then  and  long  after  existed  in  both  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut.  He  was  not  then  a  Baptist^  though 
in  advocating  these  news  he  was  defending  principles  of 
which  Baptists  had  ever  been  the  representatives.  This  the 
authorities  of  the  colony  would  not  tolerate.  He  was  there- 
fore condemned  for  no  other  reasons  than  holding  those 
opinions  which  now  none  think  of  questioning,  and  expelled 
from  the  colony  in  1635.    In  the  spring  of  1636  he  settled  in 
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what  is  now  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  on  the  site  where  the 
opulent  city  of  Providence  stands.  There  he  founded  a 
colony,  obtaining  a  charter  from  the  king.  A  fundamental 
principle  of  this  colony  was,  that  there -should  be  no  persecu- 
tion for  conscience  sake  in  matters  of  religion,  but  that  every 
man  was  to  have  i)erfect  freedom  to  worship  God  after  his 
own  conviction  of  truth  and  duty. 

THS  FIB8T  CHURCH  ESTABLISHED  IN  AMERICA. 

There  being  no  minister  in  New  England  who  had  been 
baptized  by  immersion  on  a  profession  of  faith,  in  March, 
1689,  Ezekiel  Holliman  baptized  Roger  Williams,  who  then 
administered  the  rite  to  Holliman  and  ten  others.  Thus 
was  founded,  under  Roger  Williams,  as  Gtovemor  of  Rhode 
Island,  and  by  Ezekiel  Holliman,  Deputy  Governor,  with  ten 
others,  the  first  Baptist  church  on  the  continent  of  America. 
To  those  members  twelve  others  were  soon  added,  and  from 
that  day  to  this  that  church  has  been  ^^  a  burning  and  a  shin- 
ing light.'' 

This  x)osition  has  not  been  easily  gained.  It  cost  the  early 
churches  and  preachers  much  suffering.  The  laws  of  Massa- 
chusetts Colony  against  Baptists  and  Quakers  were  severe. 
The  more  their  principles  prevailed,  the  more  violent  be- 
came the  punishment.  The  penalties  inflicted  were  the 
severest  the  spirit  of  the  age — which  had  softened  down  as 
compared  with  previous  years — would  allow ;  banishment, 
whipping,  fine,  and  imprisonment,  beside  being  taxed  to 
support  the  clergy  of  the  "Standing  Order."  For  failure 
or  refusal  to  pay  this  tax,  regarding  it  as  unjust,  they  "  of  ten- 
tiroes  had  their  bodies  seized  upon  and  thro\\Ti  into  the 
common  jail,  as  malefactors,  and  their  cattle,  swine,  horses, 
household  furniture,  and  implements  of  husbandry,  forcibly 
distraine<l  from  them  and  shamefully  sold,  many  times  at 
not  a  quarter  of  their  first  value."  In  1728  a  law  was  passed 
by  the  General  Court  relieving  Baptists  from  this  tax.  But 
it  relieved  their  persons  only,  not  their  proj^erty.  In  Con- 
necticut, Baptist  ministers  were  put  in  the  stocks,  and  after- 
wards thrown  into  prison  for  preaching  the  Gosi)el  contrary 
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to  law.  In  Virginia,  Dr.  Hawks,  an  Episcojialian,  says :  "No 
dissenters  experienced  for  a  time  harsher  treatment  than  did 
the  Baptists.  They  were  beaten  and  imprisoned,  and  cruelty 
taxed  its  ingenuity  to  devise  new  modes  of  punishment  and 
annoyance."  This  spirit  of  persecution  long  lingered  after 
the  strength  of  popular  feeling  had  bound  it  hand  and  f oot> 
and  the  laws  it  enacted  remained  unrepealed  on  the  statute 
books  of  the  New  England  Colonies  and  of  Virginia  years 
after  public  sentiment  had  made  their  execution  impossible. 
Into  the  details  of  persecution  suffered  in  the  effort  to 
force  compliance  with  those  laws  we  cannot  here  enter.  One 
episode,  however,  deserves  mention  on  account  of  its  emi- 
nence. In  Virginia,  on  June  4, 1768,  three  Baptist  ministers, 
John  Walker,  Lewis  Craig,  and  James  Childs,  were  taken 
before  the  magistrates  in  SjKjttsylvania  County,  and  bound 
over  for  trial  as  "disturbers  of  the  i)eace,"  charged  with 
preaching  the  Gospel,  their  accusers  saying  they  could  not 
meet  a  man  "  without  putting  a  text  of  Scripture  down  his 
throat."  This  trial  has  been  made  memorable  in  history 
because  of  the  part  taken  in  it  by  the  eloquent  Patrick 
Henry,  who,  on  hearing  of  their  arrest,  rode  sixty  miles,  that 
he  might  be  present  at  their  trial,  and  volunteer  in  their 
defence.  Seating  himself  in  the  court  room,  he  listened  to 
the  reading  of  the  indictment.  The  words  "  For  preaching 
the  Gospel  of  the  Son  of  God"  caught  his  ear.  Rising 
immediately  on  the  concluding  of  the  reading,  he  stretched 
out  his  hand,  received  the  paper,  and  then  addressed  the 
Court.  He  dwelt  on  the  charge  "  For  preaching  the  (Jospel 
of  the  Son  of  God."  He  asked,  at  the  close  of  a  most  elo- 
quent appeal,  "  What  law  have  they  violated  t "  And  then, 
for  a  third  time,  in  a  slow,  dignified  manner,  he  lifted 
his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  waved  the  indictment  about  his 
head.  The  effect  was  electrical.  The  Court  and  audience 
were  at  the  highest  pitch  of  excitement.  The  prosecuting 
attorney  and  the  witnesses  against  these  three  men  grew  jmle 
and  trembled.  The  Judge  shared  in  the  excitement,  now 
becoming  extremely  painful,  and  with  tremulous  voice  gave 
the  authoritative  command,  "  Sheriff,  discharge  those  men.'' 
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The  first  Baptist  church  was  organized  in  America  in 
1639,  in  Providence,  R.  I.  Other  churches  were  soon  after 
organized  in  the  different  colonies.  The  First  Newi)ort, 
in  1644 ;  Second  Newport,  in  1656 ;  First  Boston,  in  1666 ; 
Middletown,  N.  J.,  in  1688;  and  the  Piscataway  and  Co- 
hansy  churches,  in  the  same  State,  the  former  in  1688  and 
the  latter  in  1689 ;  First  Philadelphia,  in  1698 ;  Brandy- 
wine,  Pa.,  in  1715,  and  First  Church  in  New  York  City,  in 
1724.  Churches  were  organized  at  many  other  points  where 
new  settlements  sprung  up,  so  that  within  -about  a  century 
after  Roger  Williams  became  a  Baptist  there  were  about 
seventy-five  in  existence,  notwithstanding  the  oppressive 
laws  against  them.  Connected  with  some  of  those  early 
churches  were  laymen  who  became  prominent  in  civil  posi- 
tions, and  while  the  ministry  of  that  early  day  among  Baj)- 
tists  was  not,  as  a  whole,  a  well-educated  body,  they  comprised 
some  who  ranked  high  as  scholars. 

Very  early  attention  was  given  to  education  by  the  Amer- 
ican Baptists.  A  literary  and  theological  school  was 
opened  at  Hoi)ewell,  N.  J.,  in  1756 ;  Brown  University,  R.  I., 
was  founded  in  1762 ;  and  another  theological  school  w^as 
i)I)ened  at  Penepaok  in  1766.  From  these  early  nurseries  of 
learning  and  theological  knowledge  came  forth  scholars, 
who,  mingling  in  with  their  less  cultivated  but  strong- 
minded  and  self-educated  brethren,  the  pastors  in  those 
times,  laid  a  foundation  for  the  prosjwrity  and  success 
whirh  has  attended  the  progress  of  the  denomiilation  ever 
since. 

Beside  Brown  University,  their  hest  known  colleges  are 
Rochester  and  Madison  in  N.  Y.,  Lewisburg  in  Penn., 
Chicago  University  in  111.,  and  Water\'ille  in  Me.  Two  of 
their  theological  seminaries  are  quite  handsomely  endowed. 
Newton,  Mass.,  has  endowment  and  real  estate  worth 
t44XMH)0,  and  Crozier,  at  Upland,  Delaware  County,  Pa., 
$:^17,<K)0,  the  ^ft  of  one  family,  the  heirs  of  the  late  John 
P.  Crozier,  a  prominent,  wealthy,  and  lilx»ral  liaptist,  well 
known  for  his  abundant  lil>erality  towards  the  Christian 
Commission  during  the  Civil  War.     In  addition  to  the  col- 
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leges,  nniversities,  and  theological  seminaries  mentioned, 
they  have  a  number  of  other  institutions  of  lesser  grada 
We  must  not  omit,  however,  to  mention  Yassar  College, 
located  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  and  founded  by  the  princely 
munificence  of  Matthew  Yassar,  Esq.,  whose  entire  gift 
amounted  to  $825,000.  It  is  designed  to  be  for  young 
women  what  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Brown  are  for  young  men« 

The  origin  of  the  Foreign  Mission  work  among  the  Bai>- 
tists  was  most  providential.  Bev.  Adoniram  Judson  and 
Luther  Rice  left  the  United  States  in  1812,  sent  out  by  the 
Gongregationalists  of  New  England  as  missionaries  to  India. 
On  the  voyage,  the  study  of  the  New  Testament  made  both 
them  and  their  wives  Baptists,  and  on  landing  at  Serami)ore 
they  were  all  baptized  by  Rev.  WiUiam  Ward,  an  English 
Baptist  missionary  at  that  place.  Rice  returned  to  lay  the 
matter  before  the  Baptist  churches  of  America  and  urge  the 
formation  of  a  Mission  Board  among  them.  Judson  remain- 
ed, but  God  led  him  to  Burmah.  His  sufferings  and  his 
work  there  are  too  well  known  to  require  recital  here. 
Judson  toiled  in  Burmah.  Rice,  vrith  trumpet  tones,  roused 
the  churches  at  home.  The  work  has  since  moved  forward 
gloriously. 

As  the  Baptists  of  the  British  Provinces  are  in  perfect 
accord  with  the  great  body  of  whom  we  have  just  given  an 
account,  a  word  respecting  them  is  fitting  at  this  x>oint. 
The  first  Baptist  church  was  constituted  in  New  Brunswick, 
October,  1778,  at  Horton.  Soon  after,  churches  were  organ- 
ized at  various  points ;  and  on  June  23, 1800,  the  first  Bap- 
tist Association  of  British  North  America  was  organized  in 
Lower  Granville,  Nova  Scotia.  Their  growth  has  been  quite 
rapid.  They  have  four  colleges,  and  publish  three  English 
and  one  French  periodical,  each  weekly.  They  co-operate 
in  Foreign  Missions  with  the  American  Baptist  Missionary 
Union. 

STATISTICS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

If  the  reader  will  add  the  statistics  concerning  the  Baptists 
in  the  Old  World,  already  given,  to  the  following,  a  pretty 
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accurate  estimate  of  the  strength  of  the  denomination  in  the 
world,  up  to  the  close  of  the  year  1885,  will  be  obtained : 
Total  number  of  associations,  1,196 ;  churches,  27,913 ;  min- 
isters, 17,327 ;  members,  2,474,771 ;  Sunday-schools,  15,939, 
with  134,395  officers  and  teachers,  and  1,118,129  pupils.  The 
benevolent  collections  amounted  to  $6,996,105.  In  institu- 
tions there  were  reported  6  theological  seminaries,  33  col- 
leges and  universities,  and  60  academies,  seminaries,  and 
female  colleges.  During  the  year  46  churches  were  consti- 
tuted, and  697  Sunday-schools  established  by  their  mission- 
aries, who  also  supplied  1 ,599  churches  and  out-stations,  con- 
nected with  which  were  26,962  members  and  a  Sunday-school 
force  of  46,129  persons.  In  the  German  missions  there  were 
188  churches,  150  mission  stations,  130  pastors,  11,000  mem- 
bers, 196  Sunday-schools  with  1,655  teachers  and  12,262 
pupils.  In  the  Scandinavian  missions  there  were  108 
churches,  48  i)astors,  5,705  members,  57  houses  of  worship, 
72  Sunday-schools  with  382  teachers  and  2,786  pupils.  In 
the  Norwegian  and  Danish  missions  there  were  29  churches, 
86  ministers,  and  1,500  communicants. 

THE  FREEWILL  BAPTIST  CIirRCH. 

This  denomination  appeared  for  the  first  time,  as  organized 
and  distinctive,  in  the  year  1780.  Tlie  causes  leading  to  the 
separation  fn)m  the  Baptist  Church  were  two.  The  first  is 
found  in  the  Arminian  tendencies,  existing,  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent, among  some  of  the  early  Baptist  cluirohes.  It  is  true 
that,  generally,  the  early  Baptist  churches  of  this  country 
were  Calvinistio,  yet  there  were  meml)ers,  and  some  minis- 
ters, who  having  l)elonged  in  England  to  that  division  of 
Baptists  calle<l  "  (rCJieral^^'  and  who  have  always  lx»en  moder- 
ate Calvinists,  and  some  of  them  Arminian,  brought  those 
views  with  them  and  sought  to  pro]>agate  them  in  the  churches 
in  the  United  State's.  This  would,  of  course,  awaken  opposi- 
tion, and  in  time  raus*»  just  such  a  separatirm  as  led  to  the 
denomination  under  consideniticm.  The  'wnnrnd  cause  is 
found  in  the  Antinomianism  <*vid<»ntly  s]>reading  to  a  C(m- 
siderable  extent  alx)Ut  this  time,  and  which,  in  a  quarter  of  a 
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century  later,  caused  the  secession  of  another  body,  known 
as  Old  School  Baptists,  leaving  the  great  body  of  Baptists, 
of  whom  we  have  given  an  account,  Calvinists,  without  fall- 
ing into  Antinomianism  on  the  one  hand,  or  Arminianism  on 
the  other. 

The  founder  of  this  body  was  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Kandall. 
He  was  an  uneducated  man,  but  of  sound  sense  and  fervent 
piety.  He  was  converted  at  New  Castle,  N.  H.,  under  the 
preaching  of  the  celebrated  George  Whitefield,  when  twenty- 
two  years  of  age.  About  four  years  after  his  conversion,  in 
1776,  he  united  with  the  Calvinistic  Baptist  church  in  Ber- 
wick. Feeling  called  to  preach,  license  was  granted  him  by 
the  church  to  "exercise  his  gift,"  which  he  did  with  remark- 
able success.  He  was  instrumental  in  the  promotion  of  an 
extensive  re\dval  of  religion  in  Dover,  N.  H.,  the  place  of  his 
birth,  and  in  many  other  places.  He  imbibed  Arminian 
notions,  thus  dissenting  from  the  body  with  which  he  had 
connected  himself.  The  Baptist  church  in  Berwick  met, 
considered  his  case,  and  withdrew  the  hand  of  feDowship 
from  him. 

There  was  not  a  denomination  in  existence  in  America  to 
which  he  and  his  followers  could  naturally  ally  themselves. 
On  the  mode  and  subjects  of  baptism  they  were  Baptists,  but 
Baptists  were  Calvinists,  while  they  were  Arminians.  The 
year  that  he  was  expelled  from  the  Berwick  church  the 
church  in  Ix)ndon  and  Canterbury,  with  its  minister,  and  the 
church  in  Strafford  and  minister,  prot^ted  against  Calvinism 
and  stood  independent,  until  they  united  with  Mr.  Bandall 
and  his  little  band.  By  these  ministers  Mr.  Randall  was 
ordained,  in  March,  1780,  and  on  June  30th,  following,  he 
organized  in  New  Durham,  N.  H  ,  the  first  Freewill  Baptist 
church.  Like  all  new  sects,  terms  of  reproach  were  used  in 
describing  them.  They  were  called  Bandallites,  General 
Provisioners,  New  Lights,  and  Freewillers,  the  last  of  which 
has  clung  to  them,  and  which  they  have  accepted,  being 
known  now  as  Freewill  Baptists.  The  "  little  vine  soon  ran 
over  the  wall,"  and  in  less  than  two  years  several  churches 
were  organized  in  the  State  of  Maine,  and  their  whole  num- 
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ber  was  nine.  In  the  fall  of  1781  Mr.  Randall  made  an 
eastern  tour,  and  preached  in  several  towns  west  of,  and  on, 
the  Kennebec  River,  in  most  of  which  i)laces  he  saw  revivals 
begin.  Churches  and  ministers  continuing  to  multiply,  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  unanimity  of  views  and  co-oi)era- 
tion  of  eflforts,  as  well  as  for  mutual  edification,  a  quarterly 
meeting  was  organized  in  four  years  from  the  first  church 
organization.  Within  the  first  twelve  years  these  Baptists 
had  come  to  be  quite  numerous  in  Maine  and  New  Hami>. 
shire,  had  extended  into  Vermont,  and  soon  after  into  Rhode 
Island  and  several  other  States.  The  first  yearly  meeting 
was  held  in  New  Durham,  in  June,  1792.  Elder  Randall 
died  in  1808,  and  was  ably  sucx5eeded  by  Elder  John  Colby. 
This  successful  evangelist  carried  the  docrtrines  of  the  church 
into  the  West,  and  had  entered  upon  a  southern  tour  when 
he  died  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  in  1817. 

A  General  Conferenc/e  was  organized  in  ^1827,  and  was  at 
first  an  annual  session.  It  has  since  became  bientiial  and 
triennial,  as  at  present.  They  are  a  unit  with  the  great  body 
of  Baptists  on  the  subject  of  baptism  and  the  question  of 
church  government,  but  they  do  not  accept  the  doctrines  of 
Calvinism.  They  deny  pers<mal,  unconditional  election  to 
eternal  life  in  (Jhrist,  in  ccmstHpience  of  an  eternal  decree. 
Hence,  they  repudiate  the  doc'trine  of  final  i)erseverance,  as 
explained  in  harmony  with  the  Calvinistic  theory,  but  that 
election  is  made  sure  by  perseverance  only.  Tli(»y  differ  also 
on  the  subject  of  communion,  pnicticing  what  is  known  as 
"open  communion,"  and  do  not,  like  the  Regular  Baptists, 
regard  immersion  as  essential  to  connminion.  In  fact,  they 
do  not  regard  baj)tism  at  a  Scriptural  prerKpiisite  to  the 
Lord's  table.  In  this  they  differ  from  others,  as  mu(*h  as 
from  the  great  IkkIv  of  th**ir  Baptist  bn*thn»n.  Their  latest 
reports  gave :  Numln^r  of  churcht's,  1,490  ;  preachers,  1,445  ; 
meml^ers,  80,913.  Adding  th«»  meml>ershii)  of  several  other 
bcnlies  which  hold  clos4»ly  to  their  ]»rinriph»s,we  have  a  total 
of  109,249  pi»rs<ms  of  identical  reli^ous  l)elief.  Althougli 
their  nunil)ers  an^  companitively  small,  tliey  have  accom- 
plished much  in  the  educational  line.     Encouraging  rei)ort8 
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were  made  to  the  Conference  by  Hillsdale  (Mich.)  College ; 
Bates  College  and  the  Theologicd  School,  Me. ;  New  Hamp- 
ton (X.  H.)  Institution  ;  Nichols  Latin  School,  Me. ;  Maine 
Central  Institute ;  Green  Mountain  Seminary ;  Pike  (N.  Y.) 
Seminary  ;  Storer  College,  Va. ;  Rio  Grande  CoU^e,  Ohio ; 
and  Ridgeville  (Ind.)  College. 


CHAPTER  XXXVn. 
THE    BAPTIST    CHURCH. 

The  Church  of  Chriat— The  Mcxmonites— The  Church  of  Ood— Serentfa-Daj 
BtpUsta— Liheral  Baptists  of  America— (German  Baptists  or  Brethren-^ 
Southern  Baptist  Associations. 


THE  CHURCH-  OP  CHRIST. 

THIS  denoTnination  had  its  origin  in  an  effort  made  to 
effect  a  nnion  of  the  pious  of  all  parties  by  the  ties  of 
a  common  Christianity.  They  regard  the  title  "  Campbellite 
Baptists  "  as  a  reproach ;  for,  though  Rev.  Alexander  Camj)- 
bell  was  the  leader  of  the  movement  resulting  in  the  denom- 
ination, they  claim  to  be  the  restorers  of  "  Primitive  Christi- 
anity," and  hence  object  to  denominating  a  church  by  any 
other  designation  than  is  found  in  Scripture.  The  followers 
of  Christ  having  been  termed  disciples  they  have  chosen  this 
as  their  appellative. 

The  character  and  life  of  a  man  who  possessed  the  mental 
abUities  and  force  of  character  to  formulate,  organize,  and 
establish  such  a  monument  as  this  denomination  has  become, 
are  worthy  both  of  study  and  emulation.  He  was  of  Sootch- 
Presbyterian  education  and  imrentage.  His  father,  Rev. 
Thomas  Campbell,  had  long  been  a  minister  of  high  standing 
in  the  "  Secession  "  branch  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  North  of  Ireland,  who,  with  his  famUy,  emigrated  to 
this  country  early  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
His  liberal  views  soon  rendered  him  the  object  of  i)er9ecu- 
ikm  among  his  Presbyterian  brethren,  for  which  reason  he 
aKxmntered  much  opposition.  He  was  at  one  time  formally 
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arraigned  before  an  ecclesiastical  tribunal  of  his  brethren 
on  the  charge  of  heresy.  His  fundamental  position,  while 
yet  in  connection  with  the  Presbyterians,  was,  that  the 
divisions  existing  among  Christians  were  caused  by  a  want 
of  conformity  to  Scripture,  and  that  the  true  and  certain 
way  to  insure  such  unity  was  to  cast  aside  all  creeds  and 
follow  only  the  teachings  of  the  Bible.  The  more  rigor- 
ously he  advocated  his  peculiar  views,  the  stronger  the 
opposition  to  him  became,  until  on  September  7, 1810,  he 
and  his  family,  and  a  considerable  number  of  others  who 
had  imbibed  his  sentiments,  separated  from  the  Presby- 
terians and  organized  a  church  at  Brush  Bun,  in  Washing- 
ton County,  Pa. ,  where  a  house  of  worship  was  erected.  Of 
this  church.  Rev.  Thomas  Campbell  and  his  son,  Alexander, 
became  joint  pastors.  In  this  church  much  devotion  was 
manifest,  and  perfect  concord  prevailed.  At  length  a  sub- 
ject of  difficulty  presented  itself — a  member  raised  the  ques- 
tion, "  Is  Infant  Baptism  Scriptural  i "  Mr.  CampbeU  and 
his  son  entered  into  the  discussion  occasioned  by  this  query, 
and  having  been  educated  in  its  belief,  undertook  the  de- 
fence of  "  Infant  Baptism."  The  result  of  the  investigation 
was,  that  they,  and  many  members  of  the  Brush  Run  church, 
were  convinced  not  only  that  infant  baptism  was  without 
Bible  authority,  but  that  immersion  alone  was  Scriptural 
baptism. 

True  to  their  convictions  they  became  Baptists ;  and  on 
the  12th  of  June,  1812,  were  immersed  by  Rev.  Mr.  Luce, 
and  forming  a  Baptist  church,  were  admitted,  in  the  fall  of 
1813,  into  the  Redstone  Baptist  Association,  carefully  and 
expressly  stipulating  at  the  same  time,  in  writing,  that  "  no 
terms  of  union  or  communion  other  than  the  Holy  Scriptures 
should  be  required."  About  this  time  Rev.  Alexander 
Cami>bell  came  more  prominently  into  notice.  He  had  been 
educated  at  Glasgow  University  in  Scotland,  ^d  was,  from 
a  student,  eminent  for  energy  of  character,  brilliancy  of 
talents,  and  love  of  learning,  together  with  a  wonderful 
ability  in  debate.  He  first  attracted  attention  by  a  epeech 
in  the  Redstone  Baptist  Association  in  defending  the  above 
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agreement.  He  subsequently  became  famous  as  a  debater. 
He  loved  what  he  regarded  truth,  and  brought  to  its  defence 
rare  abilities,  wide  reading,  and  much  learning.  A  debate 
with  Rev.  J.  Walker,  in  Mount  Pleasant,  O.,  on  the  subject 
of  baptism,  raised  him  high  in  the  estimation  of  Baptists, 
and  gave  wide  celebrity  to  his  talents  and  knowledge  for  the 
first  time.  Three  years  after  he  held  a  debate  with  Rev. 
Mr.  McCalla,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  in  Washington, 
Ky.,  which  contributed  largely  to  increase  his  fame  and  ex- 
tend his  influence.  Beside  these,  he  held  other  debates  in 
the  course  of  his  remarkable  career ;  the  two  most  promi- 
nent being  those  with  the  late  Archbishop  Purcell,  of  Cincin- 
nati, O.,  on  the  Roman  Church,  and  with  Rev.  Dr.  N.  L. 
Rice,  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  on  the  subject  of  baptism.  The 
latter  was  one  of  the  most  noted  of  his  numerous  encounters 
with  theological  opponent8,his  opponent.  Dr.  Rice,  being  one 
of  the  ablest  disputants  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  America 
ever  produced.  Henry  Clay,  the  great  statesman  of  Ken- 
tucky, presided  at  this  debate,  and  thousands  gathered  to 
h<>ar  it. 

From  the  time  of  his  union  with  the  Baptists  in  1812,  and 
esi)ecially  his  si)eech  before  the  Redstone  Association,  it  was 
evident  that  while  he  was  in  his  views  essentially  a  most 
decided  Baj)tist,  yet  he  was  not,  on  some  points,  in  full  sym- 
l>athy.  Those  ]X)int8  he  pressed.  Perhaps  his  gro^^ing 
IK)pularity  and  his  remarkable  abilities  made  him  an  object 
of  jealousy  with  some,  and  thus  caused  his  jwints  of  dissent 
to  l)e  magnified  l)eyond  their  true  valu(\  Tlie  chief  point  of 
dissent  was  on  the  di*sign  of  bajitism.  The  Baptists  re- 
quire<l  of  all  candidates  for  admission  into  their  churches 
tlie  relation  of  what  they  term  **C'hristian  exin^rience";  that 
is,  they  HHiiiired  a  statement  in  evidence  of  the  jx)wer  the 
tnith  in  which  l)elief  has  \hh^i\  avowed  has  ha<l  uixm  the 
heart,  as  an  indisjw^nsjible  condition  to  baptism.  The  Dis- 
ciph*sopiK>se<l  this  as  nnscriptunil,  n»ferrin^  to  the  confession 
of  the  Eunuch  (Acts  viii.  ?>l^.  as  all  we  an»  to  demand.  Like 
Baptists,  they  do  not  requin»  submission  to  a  creed  as  a 
condition  of  memljership.     They,  however,  attribute  to  the 
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act  of  immersion  an  effect  Baptists  will  not  allow,  and  which, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  latter,  is  regarded  as  akin  to,  if  not 
identical  with,  the  ritualistic  theory  of  baptismal  r^enera- 
tion.  We  will,  however,  give  their  peculiar  conception  of 
the  efficacy  of  baptism  in  their  own  language :  "  No  one  is 
taught  to  expect  the  reception  of  that  heavenly  monitor  and 
comforter  (the  Holy  Spirit)  as  a  resident  in  his  heart  until 
he  obeys  the  Gospel.  Thus,  whUe  they  proclaim  faith  and 
repentance,  or  faith  and  a  change  of  heart,  *a8  preparatory 
to  immersion,  remission  of  sins,  and  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  they  say  to  all  penitents,  or  all  those  who  believe  and 
repent  of  their  sins,  as  Peter  said  to  the  first  audience  ad- 
dressed, after  the  Holy  Spirit  was  bestowed  after  the  glori- 
fication of  Jesus, '  Be  immersed  every  one  of  you,  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  you 
shall  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit.' " 

Their  "  Year-Book  "  for  1885,  while  acknowledging  the  im- 
perfection of  their  statistics,  gave  the  following  estimate  of 
membership : 

Alabama, 2,600;  Arkansas,  15,000;  California,  13,000;  Colorado,  2,000; 
Dakota,  500;  District  of  Columbia,  500;  Florida,  2,600;  Georgia,  10,000; 
Idaho,  500;  Illinois,  56,800;  Indiana,  75,600;  Iowa,  36,000;  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, 100;  Kansas,  30,000;  Kentucky,  63,800;  Louisiana,  1,000;  Mary- 
land, 2,500;  Michigan,  7,800;  Minnesota,  4,000;  Mississippi,  10,000; 
Missouri,  56,000;  Montana,  500;  New  England,  2,000;  Nebraska,  20,000; 
New  York,  5,400;  North  Carolina,  9,600;  New  Jersey,  100 ;  Ohio,  40,000; 
Oregon,  5,000;  Pennsylvania,  10,000;  South  Carolina,  2,600;  Tennes- 
see, 35,000;  Texas,  30,000;  Virginia,  16,000;  West  Virginia,  12,000; 
Washington  Territory,  3,500;  Wisconsin,  2,000— Total,  682,800.  For- 
eign: Australasia,  6,000;  Canada,  10,000;  France,  89;  Oreat  Britain, 
7,000;  Denmark,  104;  Turkey,  197;  India,  10;  Japan,  17;  JaiDaioa»  8,000 
—Total,  26,417;  Grand  total,  608,417. 

The  number  of  ministers  was  computed  at  4,000  for  the 
United  States.  They  had  23  church,  11  Sunday-school, 
and  7  foreign  periodicals.  Their  educational  institutions  em- 
braced 43  colleges,  institutes,  normal  schools,  and  uniyersi- 
ties,  of  which  Kentucky  had  the  largest  number,  10.  Sue 
institutions  were  founded  in  1880>1885, 
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The  General  Christian  Missionary  Convention  was  organ- 
ized October  24,  1819,  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati.  It  \ras  then 
called  "The  American  Christian  Missionary  Society,"  and 
was  incorporated  by  the  Legislature  of  Ohio  the  following 
year.  Alexander  Campbell  was  elected  president,  and  served 
as  such  until  1866.  In  1869  its  name  was  changed  to  *'  The 
General  Christian  Missionary  Convention."  It  gave  atten- 
tion to  both  home  and  foreign  missions  until  1875,  when, 
upon  the  organization  of  "  The  Foreign  Christian  Missionary 
Society,"  it  turned  attention  exclusively  to  home  missions. 
In  1885  there  were  26  State  missionary  and  6  State  Sunday- 
school  organizations.  The  foreign  missionary  society  had  17 
stations,  29  missionaries,  and  over  2,000  converts. 

THE  MENNONITES. 

These  Christians  derive  their  name  from  Menno  Simons 
(b.  1496,  d.  1561),  who  had  been  a  Roman  Catholic  priest. 
After  the  attack  on  Munster,  and  the  execution  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Anabaptists,  June  24, 1635,  he  began  to  gather  the 
remnants  of  these  people  and  to  settle  them  in  the  Nether- 
lands and  in  North  Germany.  They  were  organized  after 
what  was  regarded  as  the  primitive  church  model.  They  had 
ministers  and  deacons ;  they  rejectt^  infant  baptism,  and  did 
not  immerse,  and  some  adopted  feet- washing  in  connection 
with  the  prejiaration  for  the  LonVs  Supper.  They  received 
toleration,  first  in  the  Netherlands,  then  in  England  nnd 
Germany.  Sulwwxpiently  they  divided  into  several  classes, 
but  all  were  again  uniteil  in  1801.  In  Pnissia  they  wei-e 
relieved  of  the  obligation  to  bear  arms  in  18<)2,  and  of  the 
nw'essity  of  taking  judicial  and  official  oaths  in  1827. 

How  long  the  followers  of  Menno  Simons  adhered  to  the 
d(K'trines  he  had  inculcated,  how  long  they  j)ractictHl  his 
precejits,  and  giianhnl  with  a  j^^ilous  eye  those  truths  that 
he  IumI  pn>mulg:ited,  is  not  exactly  known ;  but  it  is  assert<Kl 
by  some  of  the  most  intelligent  Mennonites,  that  soon  after 
the  |)ersecution  cea.se<l  then^  was  a  gradual  falling  off  from 
their  former  purity,  and  that  they  did  not  carrj'  into  effect 
33 
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the  doctrines  they  had  formerly  taught  and  professed.  It 
was  when  viewing  their  fallen  state,  and  on  reflecting  how 
they  had  deviated  from  the  path  in  which  they  had  formerly 
trod,  that  a  few  individuals  contemplated  the  design  of  re- 
storing them  to  their  old-time  purity.  For  this  purpose  they 
met  repeatedly.  They  warned  the  Mennonites  of  their  delu- 
sion ;  but  as  they  were  unwilling  to  be  convinced  of  the  errors 
under  which  they  were  laboring,  and  as  these  few  enlight- 
ened people  found  it  impossible  to  take  part  in  their  pro- 
ceedings, they  found  it  necessary  to  renovate  and  renew  the 
whole  Mennonite  doctrine.  They  accordingly  began  "the 
Church  of  Christ  anew."  This  occurred  in  the  year  1811.  As 
their  number  was  continually  on  the  increase,  they  soon  found 
it  necessary  to  appoint  one  from  among  their  number  to 
superintend  this  important  work.  Their  choice  fell  upon 
John  Herr,  who  at  onc^  devoted  himself  heartily  to  the 
reform,  and  lived  to  see  the  accomplishment  of  much  that 
was  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  few  "  reformers  "  of  1811. 

In  1867  the  North  Geiinan  Confederation  imposed  upon 
them  the  obligation  to  bear  arms,  and  an  exodus  to  the 
United  States  wajs  the  immediate  consequence.  Four  years 
later  Russia  subjected  them  to  the  conscription  laws,  which 
action,  clashing  with  their  conscientious  scruples  against 
bearing  arms  or  engaging  in  mortal  strife,  led  at  once  to  a 
large  emigration  from  that  country  to  this.  Like  their  co- 
religionists in  Germany,  the  Russian  Mennonites  were  an 
unusually  thrifty  people,  well-educated  and  practical  adepts 
in  some  sustaining  occupation.  The  majority  were  agricul- 
turalists and  well-to-do  financially.  A  single  party  of  sixty 
which  landed  in  New  York  in  1871,  brought  with  them  up- 
ward of  $125,000  in  gold.  They  immediately  went  to  Kan- 
sas, bought  large  tracts  of  farming  land,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  an  immense,  self-sustaining  community. 

The  Mennonites  who  came  to  the  United  States  in  1867  did 
not  find  themselves  "  strangers  in  a  strange  land."  Members 
of  their  faith  had  arrived  here  in  considerable  numbers  be- 
tween 1683  and  1698,  upon  very  advantageous  invitations 
extended  by  William  Penn,  who  was  desirous  of  populating 
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his  vast  i)Ossessioii  with  frugal,  industrious,  and  Gtod- fearing 
people.  By  1735  there  were  about  500  families  settled  in 
Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  alone. 

In  1885  they  had  about  500  churches,  250  regular  minis- 
ters, and  upward  of  70,000  members  in  the  United  States. 


THE  CHURCH  OF  GOD. 

• 

This  denomination  sprang  from  the  German  Reformed 
Church,  and  the  members  are  iK)pularly  known  as  "  Wine- 
brennerians."  They  agree  with  Baptists  on  the  mode  and 
subjects  of  Baptism  ;  regarding  believers  as  the  only  Scrip- 
tuml  subjects,  and  immersion  as  the  only  Scripture  mode. 
They  dissent  from  regular  Baptists  on  Calvinism,  being 
strongly  Arminian  in  their  doctrinal  \iews,  approaching 
more  nearly  the  Methodists  than  to  Baptists,  or  to  the  Pres- 
byterians. They  practice  feet- washing  generally,  but  not 
regarding  it  as  an  ordinance  in  the  same  iK)sitive  sense  as 
ba{>tism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  they  do  not  hold  it  as  a 
church  ordinance,  and  therefore  do  not  regard  its  non- 
observance  as  sufficient  cause  for  discipline.  Its  general 
oljservance  is  the  result  of  the  strength  of  sentiment  in  the 
denomination  in  its  favor,  nither  than  of  any  law.  Their 
church  gov(»rnnient  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the 
Mc»th(Mlists,  ex(M»pting  that  they  have  no  Bisliops.  They  have 
h)«il  Klderships,  and  a  (lenei-al  El(h*i*ship,  the  latter  owning 
ami  contn)llingall  i)ro|)erty,  sniMTintendiii^  printing,  having 
charge  of  the  jmblic^Jition  of  hynin-lK»oks,  and  all  i)eri(Mlical 
literatun\ 

They  take  their  i>oi)iilar  nani<»  from  their  founder.  Rev. 
John  \Vinel)p*nner.  This  divine  !H*eame,  in  18*io,  j)astor  of 
the  (ferman  Kefonn«Ml  chureh  in  Ilarrislmr^,  Pennsylvania. 
His  ministrv  was  n»niarkabl«*  for  the  extensive  revivals  of 
religion  that  oeeiirred  un<ler  it.  T1m»s4*  wore  not  eontintNl  to 
niimslMir^%  but,  as  he  preaehinl  imd  lalH)re<l  in  all  the  region 
nmnd  alKnit,  thev  were  shared  bv  numerous  other  (tennan 
Refonnt^l  ehurrhes.  As  revivals  of  n»ligion  w«»n»  new  and 
almost  unheiird-of  events  in  thos«»  days,  esjHrially  amcmg 
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the  German  people  of  that  region,  this  work  of  God  did  not 
fail  to  excite  wrath  and  opposition.  This  state  of  affairs 
lasted  five  years,  and  then  resulted  in  a  separation  from  the 
German  Reformed  Church.  About  this  time  (1825),  more 
extensive  revivals  began  in  the  neighboring  towns,  and  sev- 
eral hundred  conversions  were  repoirted.  During  those  re- 
vival scenes  the  mind  of  Mr.  Winebrenner  underwent  a 
radical  change  as  to  the  true  nature  of  a  Scriptural  organiza- 
tion of  churches,  and  his  sentiments  were  accepted  by  many 
who  had  been  awakened  under  his  preaching.  This  led  to 
the  call  for  a  convention  to  consider  the  duty  of  a  sei)arate 
organization.  This  convention  met  at  Harrisburg  in  Oc- 
tober, 1830,  and  resulted  in  the  formation  of  "  The  Church 
of  God,"  agreeing  on  the  great  subject  of  salvation  through 
Christ,  with  all  evangelical  Christians,  and  holding  those 
peculiar  views  we  have  stated. 

At  the  last  Triennial  General  Eldership  progress  was 
reported  on  the  erection  of  the  educational  institution  at 
Findley,  Ohio.  A  number  of  missions  reported  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  "Church"  in  Michigan,  Missouri,  Nebraska, 
Kansa.s,  Texas,  and  the  Indian  Territory.  They  decided  to 
co-operate  with  tlie  Freewill  Baptists  in  their  foreign 
missions.  Resolutions  were  adopted  requesting  the  brethren 
to  oppose  the  desecration  of  the  Lord's  day  by  the  publica- 
tion of  Sunday  i)ai)ers,  theatrical  performances,  railroad 
excursions,  and  tlie  opening  of  beer-gardens  and  places  of 
amusement;  declaring  the  prohibition  of  the  liquor-traffic 
to  be  the  most  important  issue  before  the  people;  and 
recommending  to  the  Annual  Elderships  to  require  a  pledge 
from  all  candidates  for  licenses  to  preaph  that  they  abstain 
from  the  use  of  tobacco.  They  reported  450  ministers  and 
45,000  communicants. 

SEVENTH-DAY   BAPTISTS. 

The  term  Sabbatarians  was  applied  in  the  fourth  century 
to  the  followers  of  Sabbatarius ;  and  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury some  Anabaptists,  who  observed  the  seventh  instead  of 
the  fii'st  day  of  the  week,  were  similarly  denominated.    It 
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is  uncertain  when  they  first  appeared  in  the  Protestant 
Church,  but  they  existed,  as  a  sect,  as  early  as  1633.  There 
are  two  congregations  of  Sabbatarians  in  London,  the  first 
dating  as  far  back  as  1678.  One  is  among  the  General,  and 
the  other  among  the  Particular  Baptists.  Various  historians  * 
have  given  them  a  very  great  antiquity,  and  in  proof  have 
cited  people  who  paid  si)ecial  religious  regard  to  the  seventh 
day  of  the.  week,  in  the  earliest  days  of  noted  Eastern 
countries.  But,  without  entering  the  domain  of  conjectural 
argument,  we  shall  accept  the  first  date  here  given,  as  the  most 
remote  one  needed  for  our  present  puriK)se,  because  from  it 
there  are  indisputable  evidences  of  the  progress  and  i)er- 
secutions  of  the  class  of  believers  l)est  known  as  Seventh- 
day  Baptists.  John  James,  a  Seventh-day  Baptist  minister 
of  London,  was  hung  at  Tyburn,  and  afterwards  quartered, 
in  1001.  Seven  yeai's  lat^T  E<lward  Stinnett,  another  minis- 
ter, wrote  to  some  friends  in  America  that  the  churches  in 
Kngland  had  their  liberty,  "but  we  hear  that  strong  l>onds 
are  making  for  us." 

In  lOOf)  Stejjhen  Mumford,  a  Seventh  day  Baptist,  came 
frf)m  F^iiirland  to  NewiK)rt,  B.  I.,  and  soon  Samuel  Hubbard, 
a  Baptist,  «»nibnire<l  Ins  vi*  \vs.  Th«»  fii'st  Seventh-day  Bap- 
tist church  in  America  was  found*^!  iu  HJSl,  with  William 
llis<'()x  as  pjtstor.  Ohiirchcs  were  estal)lish(Ml  in  New 
J#Ts«'y  in  17(>r>;  at  Hopkinton,  R.  I.,  in  MuH;  in  Virginia  in 
174.");  in  Salcni,  N.  J.,  in  ISll;  in  dark  County,  Ohio,  in 
lS'i4.  From  thcs(»  points  as  c«*ntn»s  thcv  sj)read  nipidly, 
l»articuhirlv  in  New  York,  New  Jci>;ev,  IVnnsvlvania,  Ohio, 
Iowa,  Illinois,  Nir^rinja,  RluMh*  Island,  ('onn»H*ticut,Mi<*higjm, 
and  \Vis<»c)nsin.  As  a  denomination  they  [)nictice  what  is 
ternit'd  i*los.»  cinnmunion.  Thcv  consider  that  the  P<*d()- 
ba[itist  l)n'thren  have  perveited  th(»  ordinance  of  ba])tism, 
by  abandoninu:  the  oriirinal  institution,  which  was  dipping 
or  imiU'Tsion,  an*!  usin;:  that  of  sprinkling  or  jH)uring.  In 
their  \if\vs  of  the  Sabbath  they  ditfer  from  all  other  denomi- 
natiuns.  And  this  is  the  (»nly  essential  jKunt  of  dilTeivm^e 
lH*tw«»«-n  theiii  and  the  rei^nlar  Hajjtists.  They  rejM)rt<Hl  at 
tlieir  htst  annual  convocation  the  numlN^r  of  churches,  95 ; 
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membership:  Eastern  dissociation,  2,192;  Central  Associa- 
tion, 1,533;  Western  Association,  1,936;  Northwestern  As- 
sociation, 2,230 ;  total,  7,891 ;  Sunday-schools,  77 ;  whole 
membeiship  of  the  schools,  535  teachers  and  6,000  pupils. 

LIBERAL   BAPTLSTS   OF  AMEUICA. 

An  important  convention  was  held  in  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
October  2, 1883,  havmg  for  its  object  the  union  of  all  'Vopen 
communion  "  Baptists.  A  paper  on  "  The  Libend  Baptists 
of  America  "  gave  the  following  significant  facts  : 

In  1823  a  movement,  under  Elder  Stimson,  began  in  Indiana.  The 
people  took  the  name  of  ''  GreneraJ  Baptists,"  and  now  have  in  the  West- 
ern States  not  less  than  13,000  members.  About  1828  a  few  churches 
separatwl  from  the  United  Baptists  and  took  the  name  of  **  Separate 
Baptists."  Churclies  have  been  planted  by  them,  and  we  now  know  of 
ten  associations,  with  a  menibei»ship  of  not  less  than  7,000  communi- 
cants. We  have  also  Free  Christiiin  Baptists  in  Nova  Scotia  and  the 
Free  Baptists  of  New  Brunswick.  The  people  known  as  the  **  Church 
of  God,"  cr^^anized  in  Ptinisylvania  in  the  year  1830,  now  embrace 
upwaixl  of  30,000  memboi's,  and  sustain  several  newspapers  and  institu- 
tions of  leannn^^.  If  we  ^ive  a  sunnnary  the  showing  is  :  Free  Baptists 
of  New  Enf.'-land,  78,000;  Church  of  God,  30,000  ;  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Bnmswick,  14,000  ;  Gcnorai  Baptists,  13,000  ;  Free  Baptists  in  North 
Carolina,  10,000  ;  Separate  Baptists,  7,000  ;  Free  Baptists  in  Western 
States,  5,000— total,  15  r,  000. 

A  report  was  adopted  declaring  that  the  several  associa- 
tions of  churches  of  Jesus  Christ  in  America,  who  held  the 
evangelical  faith,  practicing  believers'  baptism,  and  exclud- 
ing no  recognized  Christian  from  the  Lord's  table,  are  one 
by  the  strongest  ties,  that  of  a  common  faith  and  spirit, 
unity  of  puipose,  mutual  respect,  and  paternal  love,  and 
hence  should  be  one  in  formal  fellowship  and  methods  of 
co-operation.  Measures  were  projected  for  hastening  the 
union  of  all  these  believers. 

GERMAN   BAPTISTS,   OR   BRETHREN. 

The  German  Baptists,  or  Brethren,  are  a  denomination  of 
Christians  who  emigrated  to  the  United  States  from  Germany 
between  the  years  1718  and  1730.  They  are  commonly  called 
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Diinkers,  but  they  have  assumed  for  themselves  the  name  of 
Brethren,  on  account  of  what  Christ  said  to  his  disciples : 
"  One  Ls  your  Master,  even  Christ,  and  all  ye  are  brethren'* 
(Matt,  xxiii.  8).  The  first  appearance  of  these  people  in  the 
United  Stat^^s  was  in  tlie  fall  of  1719,  when  twenty  families 
landed  at  Philadelphia.  ITiey  have  now  dispersed  them- 
selves almost  through  every  State  in  the  Union ;  but  they 
are  most  numerous  in  Pennsylvania,  Mainland,  Virginia, 
Ohio,  and  Indiana.  Tliey  use  great  plainness  of  dress  and 
language,  like  the  Quakers,  and  like  them  also,  they  will 
neither  take  an  oath  nor  bear  arms.  They  commonly  wear 
their  bc^aitls,  and  keep  the  fii^st  day.  They  celebrate  the 
Lord's  SupiK^r,  with  its  ancient  attendants  of  love-feasts, 
washing  fwt,  kiss  of  charity,  and  right  hand  of  fellowship. 
They  anoint  the  sick  with  oil  for  recovery;  and  use  the 
trine  immer«ii)n,  with  laying  on  of  hands  and  prayer,  the 
I)erson  knet»liiig  down  to  1h»  bai)tized,  and  continuing  in  that 
I)osition  until  l>oth  pniy(»r  and  imposition  of  hands  are  per- 
fomunl.  Thc»ir  church  government  is  the  same  as  that  of 
tlie  English  Hai>tists.  When  they  find  one  of  their  number 
becoming  eininnit  for  knowle(lg<»,  and  possessing  aptness  to 
t^ach,  they  choose  liiiu  to  U»  their  minister,  and  ordain  him 
\%ith  laviiiir  OH  of  hands.  None  of  their  ministers  receive 
any  pecuniary  coniiJtMisation  for  any  stTvices  they  i)erform 
I>4*rtaining  to  the  ministry.  They  are  a  quiet,  j)eac^able, 
imlustrious,  jiious  J)»»(>l)^^  Tliey  are  remarkably  simple  in 
their  habits  and  si>iritMal  in  their  woi^ship.  Tliey  are  gen- 
enilly  wealthy,  kind  to  th(»  poor  of  their  own  numlK»r,  and 
have  ever  Imm-u  decided  in  their  t4\stiniony  agjunst  slaveiy. 
It  is  inJi>')s«^il>h»  to  giv»»  any  statistical  account  of  these  peo- 
jil»»,  as  t\u'\  make  it  no  part  of  their  (hity  to  keeji  an  a(TOunt 
of  the  nuniln^r  of  c<nnniunicants,  or  a  n*cord  of  such  events 
as  usually  conijirise  tlie  history  of  other  denominations. 

SonilKKN    HAIMIST    ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  .Vssociations  of  Southern  Ba]»tists  employed  144  mis- 
siunari»'s  duriu'c  the  year  18S4,  and  these  signed  :^I8  churches 
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and  stations.  They  had  141  Sunday-schools,  with  5,387  teach- 
ers and  pupils.  A  church  building  department  was  organ- 
ized in  1883  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  district  churches, 
by  loans,  in  building  and  repairing  their  edifices.  In  164 
associations  in  the  Southern  States  there  were  612  church 
organizations  which  had  no  houses  of  worship.  The  de- 
partment reported  that  2,000  church  buildings  were  needed 
at  once. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIIL 
THE  LUTHERAN  CHURCH. 

MartiD  Luther,  His  Times  and  Work — The  Augsburg  Confession — ^Forms  of 
Worship  and  Church  Order — American  Lutheranism — Condition  of  the 
Cliurch.  • 


MARTIN  LUTHER— HIS  TIMES  AND   WORK. 

LUTHERANS  is  a  term  applied  to  the  followers  of 
ifartin  Luther,  bom  at  Eisleben,  in  Thuringia,  Nov. 
10,  1483,  and  is  used  denominationally  to  describe  a  vast 
number  of  German  Protestants.  At  an  early  age  Luther 
l)ecame  acquainted  with  the  views  disseminated  by  Wycliflfe 
and  John  Huss,  and  is  said  by  his  biographers  to  have 
received  those  impressions  which  induced  him  to  sejmrate 
from  his  church  on  a  visit  to  Rome  in  1510.  At  Witten- 
l)erff,  where  he  filled  the  theological  chair,  Tetzel,  the  legate 
of  PojH*  Leo  X.,  arrived  to  niise  money  by  the  sale  of  indul- 
gences; whereupon  Luther  drew  up  his  famous  Ninety- 
five  Theses,  condemning  the  abuse  of  indiilgences,  and  he 
transmittfHl  a  copy  of  them  to  the  Archbishop  of  Magde- 
burg, Oct.  31, 1517.  Summoned  to  ai)i>ear  before  Cardinal 
Cajetan  at  Augsburg,  after  several  conferences  Luther  ap- 
I>ealed  "frr^m  the  Pope  ill  informed  to  the  Pope  better 
informeil,"  Nov.  28, 1518.  AtU'v  a  conference  with  Militz, 
in  Januarj%  1519,  he  wrote  an  exj)lanatory  and  submissive 
letter  to  the  Poj^e,  March  3,  1519.  In  a  disputation  at 
rji»ij»sic  he  denie<l  the  Poj>e's  supn»macy,  June  27, 1519,  and 
]»ublish»»fl  an  addn^ss  to  the  Emi)eror  and  the  Christian  no- 
bility of  Germany  in  June,  1520.     A  bull  agsiinst  Luther 
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and  Ms  writings  was  issued  by  Eck  in  August,  and  in  the 
same  montli  Luther's  treatise  on  the  Babylonian  Captivity 
of  tlie  Church  appeared,  denouncing  the  papacy  as  the  king- 
dom of  Babylon  and  antichrist.  In  October  he  had  a  con- 
ference  with  Militz,  and  having  been  excommunicated,  he 
destroyed  the  bull  before  an  immense  multitude,  Dec.  10, 
1520. 

At  the  Diet  of  Woitos  he  maintained  his  opinions,  April 
16, 1521,  and  an  edict  was  consequently  issued  commanding 
his  ax)prehension  and  the  destruction  of  his  writings.  May  8, 
1521.  lie  was  conveyed  to  Wartburg,  under  the  protection 
of  Frederick,  Elector  oi  Saxony,  whei'e  he  began  his  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  into  Gennan,  completing  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  1521.  Luther  rei^aired  to  Wittenberg,  where  relig- 
ious disturbances  had  arisen,  and  restored  order  in  1522. 
Ue  abandoned  the  monastic  life,  and  his  monastery  being 
deserted,  was  given  into  the  hands  of  the  Elector  in  1524, 
when  a  league  of  Gennan  princes  was  formed  to  check  the 
progress  of  his  opinions,  which  had  spread  over  Switzerland, 
found  enti'ance  into  Scotland,  and  were  adopted  as  the  na- 
tional faith  in  Sweden  and  Denmark,  1524.  His  Liturgy 
and  Order  of  Divine  Worship  w^ere  published  in  1526,  and 
he  presented  the  Articles  of  Torgau  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony 
in  1530.  At  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  the  Protestants  read 
their  celebmted  "  Confession,"  June  25, 1630.  Luther  died 
at  Eisleben,  Feb.  18, 1546. 

THE   AUGSBURG   CONFESSION. 

TliLs  celebrated  profession  of  faith  was  presented  by  the 
Protestants  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  in  1530  to  the  Emx)eror 
and  the  Diet,  and  being  signed  by  the  Protestant  States,  was 
adopted  as  their  creed.  Luther  made  the  original  draft  at 
the  command  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  at  Torgan,  in  seven- 
teen articles ;  but  as  its  style  appeared  to  be  too  violent,  it 
was  altered  l)y  Melanchthon,  at  the  command  of  the  Elector, 
and  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  body  of  Protest- 
ant princes  and  theologians.     Thus  changed  it  was  pre- 
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sented  and  read  in  the  Diet,  June  25.  Two  certified  copies, 
one  in  (Jerman  and  the  other  in  Latin,  were  delivered  to 
the  Emperor.  The  Confession  was  immediately  afterwards 
printed,  and  being  translated  into  various  languages,  was 
spread  over  Europe.  It  has  ever  since  continued  to  be  the 
rule  of  the  Lutlieran  Church  in  matters  of  faith.  It  consists 
of  twenty-eight  articles,  twenty-one  of  which  state  the  belief 
of  the  Lutherans  on  the  principal  tenets  of  i-eligion ;  and  the 
other  seven  consist  of  "  ref utatioQS "  of  ceitain  points  of 
either  dogma  or  discipline  as  maintained  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  on  account  of  which  the  Lutlierans 
sei>arated  from  the  communion  of  Rome. 

The  following  are  the  leading  doctrinal  points  in  the  Con- 
fession : 

1.  Tliat  there  is  one  divine  essence,  which  is  calle<l,  and  is  God,  eternal, 
incoqK>n'al,  indivisible,  infinite  in  jK)wer,  wisdom,  and  goodness;  and 
yet  (kit  there  are  three  persons  who  are  of  the  same  esscnct*  and  power, 
and  are  co-eternal ;  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  tlie  Holy  Spirit. 

2.  That  the  Word,  that  is  the  Son  of  God,  assumed  human  nature  in 
the  womb  of  the  blessed  Vir^n  Mary,  so  that  tlie  two  natures,  human 
and  divine,  ins«»parably  united  into  one  perscm,  c<mstitute  one  Clirist, 
who  Is  true  God  and  man. 

3.  That  since  the  fall  of  Adam  all  men,  who  are  naturally  engendered, 
an'  }x)rn  witli  a  dcpravcnl  nature;  that  is,  without  the  f«ir  of  God,  or 
ct>nfidenc»*  towanl  him,  but  with  sinful  proi)ensitics. 

4.  Tliat  the  S<m  of  God  truly  sutfenKl,  was  cruciliwl,  di<Kl,  and  waa 
burii-il,  tliat  he  might  reconcile  the  Father  to  us,  and  U*  a  sacrifice  not 
only  for  i)riginal  sin,  but  also  for  all  the  :u*tual  sins  of  men.  That  ho 
al*>  simcti til's  th<»s<'  who  lx*lieve  in  him,  by  ending  into  their  hearts  the 
Holy  Spirit,  who  governs.  con.S4)le8,  quickeiLS,  and  defends  them  against 
lh»'  <lt'vil  and  th%i)«)wcr  of  sin. 

5.  Tliat  m«»n  cannot  Ix*  ju.stifiwl  Ix'fore  G<h1  by  their  own  strength, 
merit,  or  works;  but  that  they  are  justithnl  gratuitously,  for  Christ's 
sake,  thnmgh  faith. 

6.  Tliat  this  faith  nnist  bring  fi>rth  good  fruitii;  and  Uiat  it  is  our  duty 
to  |x»rfonn  tho«<»  g«MMl  works  which  (tikI  commanded,  because  he  luisen- 
jftininl  them,  and  not  in  the  exiiectation  of  thereby  meriting  justitication 
U'fore  him. 

7.  Tliat  in  onler  that  we  mav  obtain  this  faith  the  ministerial  ofHce 
lias  lieen  institut4*<l,  wh<i8e  mt'mliers  are  to  preuch  the  Go8[)(*I  and  ndniin- 
wter  the  sarrainentM  (viz.,  Baptism  aivl  th«»  Tionrs  Supper).    For  through 
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the  instrumentality  of  the  word  and  sacraments  as  means  of  grace,  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  given,  who  in  his  own  time  and  place  produces  faith  in 
those  who  hear  the  GJospel  message,  viz.,  that  Gk)d,  for  Christ's  sake,  and 
not  on  account  of  any  merit  in  us,  justifies  those  who  believe  in  Christ 
8.  That  at  the  end  of  the  world  Christ  will  appear  for  judgment ;  that 
he  will  raise  all  the  dead ;  that  he  will  give  to  the  pious  and  elect  eternal 
life  and  endless  joys,  but  will  condemn  wicked  men  and  devils  to  be 
punished  without  end. 


FORMS  OF  WORSHIP  AND  CHURCH  ORDER. 

In  her  rites  of  worship  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Europe 
employs  liturgies  differing  in  minor  points,  but  agreeing  in  es- 
sentials, similar  to  those  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
except  in  extension,  being  not  more  than  one-third  as  long. 
In  the  United  States  a  short  uniform  liturgy  has  been  adopted, 
the  use  of  which,  however,  is  left  to  the  option  and  discre- 
tion of  each  minister,  as  he  may  deem  most  conducive  to  edi- 
fication. The  festivals  of  Christmas,  Good-Friday,  Easter, 
the  Ascension,  and  Whitsunday  are  retained  and  observed 
in  the  Lutheran  Church,  as  commemorative  of  the  funda- 
mental facts  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  leading  her  clergy  to  preach  annually  on  the  events  which 
they  severally  represent.  The  church  maintains  the  institu- 
tion of  infant  church  membership  and  baptism,  and  in  con- 
nection with  it,  the  rite  of  confirmation;  and,  as  from  the 
beginning,  so  now,  she  extends  her  parental  care  and  vigil- 
ance over  the  religious  education  of  her  baptized  children. 
With  respect  to  her  clergy,  entire  parity  is  maintained  in 
the  United  States,  and  even  in  those  kingdoms  where  the 
Lutheran  is  the  established  church,  and  wlfere  she  retains 
nominal  bishops,  she  discards  the  "divine  right"  of  minis- 
terial imparity  as  anti- Scriptural,  holding  with  her  founder, 
that  in  the  primitive  church  the  terms  bishop  and  presbyter 
were  but  different  names  for  the  same  office.  The  church  in 
the  United  States,  in  common  with  her  Protestant  sister 
churches,  deprecates  as  unwarranted  and  dangerous,  all  inter- 
ference of  civil  government  in  religious  affairs,  excepting  the 
mere  protection  of  all  denominations  and  all  individuals  in 
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the  anrestricted  right  to  worship  in  any  and  every  way  they 
think  proper. 

The  government  and  discipline  of  each  individual  church 
is  substantially  like  that  of  the  Presbyterians.  The  Synods 
in  structure  and  i)Owers  most  resemble  their  Presbyteries. 
The  General  Synod  is  wholly  an  advisory  body,  resembling 
the  consociation  of  the  Congregational  Church.  In  addition 
to  these  regular  ecclesiastical  bodies  constituting  the  system 
of  government  the  Lutherans  have  special  conferences  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  stated  protracted  meetings.  These 
are  subdivisions  of  SjTiods,  containing  five  to  ten  ministers 
each,  who  are  annually  to  hold  several  protracted  meetings 
within  their  district.  This  feature  mainly  resembles  the 
quarterly  meetings  of  the  Methodists. 

AMERICAN   LUTHERANTSM. 

The  earliest  settlement  of  Lutherans  in  this  country  was 
made  by  emigrants  from  Holland  to  New  York,  soon  after 
the  first  establishment  of  the  Dutch  in  that  city,  then  callecl 
New  Amsterdam,  whi(*h  took  i»la(»e  in  1021.  This  fact,  which 
is  of  some  historical  interest,  n*sts  uinm  the  authority  of  the 
vem*rable  jKitrian'h  of  Anierican  Lutheranisni,  Henry  Mel- 
rliior  Muhlenberg.  In  his  rejK)rt  to  Ilalle  he  s:iys :  "As  I 
Wits  detained  in  New  York  I  t(K)k  some  pains  toaequinx'or- 
HH't  information  roneerning  the  history  of  the  Lutheran 
Cliun'h  in  that  city.  This  small  con^n-egation  to<»k  its  iis<» 
almost  at  the  lii>it  s**ttlenient  of  the  rountry.  Whilst  the 
territory  yet  In^longed  to  IIollan<I  tht»few  I^ow  Dutch  Luther- 
ans were  romi>elle<l  to  hold  their  woi-shij)  in  private,  but  after 
it  jkismmI  into  ]»oss«»s.sion  of  the  Hritisli,  in  KMM,  lilx»i1y  was 
granteil  them  by  all  thesueeessivegovernoi's  to  conduct  their 
worship  publi<'ly,  without  any  ol)stru(*tion.''  ImUn^d,  so  ^n»at 
was  tlienumlM»rof  Luthfnins,  even  at  this  time,  that  the  very 
next  vear  <  M^><Mi  after  t!it»  Knirlish  Hair  had  U^en  displaved 

from  Fort  Amsterdam,  they  iK»titioned  for  lilwrtv  to  send  to 

»   I  • 

itennany  a  call  for  a  n^^ular  pastor.    This  jH^titinii  (i<»v(»rnor 
Nicols  of  course'  ^nintiMl,  and  in  February,  W)\K  two  years 
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after  he  had  left  the  government,  the  Rev.  Jacobus  Fabricius 
arrived  in  this  colony  and  began  his  pastoral  labors. 

On  the  13th  of  October,  1669,  Lord  Lovelace,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Governor  Nicols,  publicly  proclaimed  his  having  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  Duke  of  York,  expressing  his  pleas- 
ure that  the  Lutherans  should  be  tolerated. 

But,  although  the  first  settlement  of  Lutherans  was  in 
New  York,  that  city  cannot  claim  the  distinction  of  having 
established  the  first  Lutheran  churches.  On  the  authority 
of  Rev.  J.  C.  Clay,  in  his  "Annals  of  the  Swedes  on  the 
Delaware,"  and  of  Schubert,  in  his  "  Schwedische  Kirchen- 
verfassung,"  we  find  that  the  first  Lutheran  churches  in  the 
United  States  were  established  by  the  Swedes,  who  emigrated 
to  this  country  and  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware 
during  the  reign  of  Queen  Christina,  ancl  under  the  sanction 
of  her  prime  minister,  Oxenstiem,  about  the  year  1636,  six- 
teen or  seventeen  years  after  the  settlement  of  New  England 
by  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  and  about  thirty  years  after  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  English  colony  in  Virginia. 

In  1703  a  Lutheran  church  was  erected  in  the  city  of  New 
York  by  Lutherans  from  Holland,  in  which  worship  was 
conducted  in  the  Dutch,  the  English,  and  afterwards  also  in 
the  GeiTuan  tongue.  To  preserve  the  chronological  order  of 
the  establishment  of  Lutheran  churches  in  America^  then,  we 
have,  first,  the  churches  of  the  Swedes  on  the  banks  of  the 
Delaware ;  second,  the  church  at  New  York ;  and  third,  the 
German  Lutheran  churches  in  Pennsylvania,  of  which  we 
are  now  to  speak. 

Yvorn  the  dat«  of  the  grant  of  Pennsylvania  to  William 
Penn,  in  1681,  until  1700,  many  hundred  German  families 
emigrated  to  that  colony.  It  was  not  until  a  few  years 
later,  however,  that  the  tide  of  German  emigration  fairly 
set  in.  In  the  year  1710  about  3,000  Germans,  chiefly  Lu- 
theran, who  went  fi-om  the  Palatinate  to  England  in  1709,  to 
escape  religious  persecution,  were  sent  over  to  New  York 
by  Queen  Anne.  In  1713,  150  families  of  these  settled  in 
Schoharie,  in  New  York,  and  so  rapidly  did  German  settlers 
tlock  into  Pennsylvania,  that  in  1717  the  Governor  felt  it 
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his  duty  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Provincial  Council  to 
the  fact  "that  great  nunil}ers  of  foreigners  from  Germany, 
strangers  to  our  language  and  Constitution,  had  lately  bet-n 
imported  into  the  province."  In  1727  large  numl)ers  of 
Germans  went  to  Pennsylvania  fron.i  the  Palatinate,  Wur- 
temberg,  Darmstadt,  and  other  parts  of  Germany.  This 
colony  was  long  destitute  of  a  regular  ministry,  and  until 
they  were  supplied  the  Swedish  ministei-s  lalK)red  among 
them  as  far  as  their  duties  to  their  own  churches  would 
permit. 

In  1733  a  number  of  Lutherans  established  themselves  in 
Georgia,  and  to  designate  the  gr.ititude  of  their  h(»aits  to 
God,  who  had  protei'ted  them,  styled  their  location  El>ene- 
zer.  These  emigran^ts  were  from  Salzburg,  formerly  K^long- 
ing  to  Bavaria,  and  restored  to  the  Austrian  dominioiis  at 
the  i)eac6  of  1814.  Through  the  aid  of  the  British  S(K*iety 
for  the  Promotion  of  Christianity  these*  people  wei*e  enabled 
to  find  a  refuge  in  the  wilds  of  America.  Those  two  able 
and  faithful  ministei's,  Messrs.  Bolziiis  and  (ironau,  came  to 
them  shortly  after  their  jirrival,  an<l  settled  amonir  them  as 
pastors,  in  which  cai)acity  th<\v  continiUMl  to  s(*rv(»  thrm 
until  their  death,  (inmau  dird  tw«lv*»  v^iai-s  aft<M-  his  ar- 
rival  in  (n^orgia,  but  Bol/ins  was  span'd  to  thf»  chun*li 
al)out  thiriv  veai-s.  In  17ti8  th<'se  (N)l()ni*^ts  t'nM'ird  an  or- 
])han  houst*  at  EIm^ih^/it,  to  which  work  of  bmrvohMirr  ini- 
jjortant  aid  was  contributrfl  by  tin*  cii-itiiiiriiishiMl  (iroriri* 
\Vhit«*fi<4d,  who  also  furnisli«Ml  ihc  brll  for  our  of  tht» 
churrhes  enM»i*»<l  bv  tlw'in.  Soon  aft^r  iln»  nbov<'  colnuiz:!- 
tion  nunw»n)us  (Annans,  <N)niinLr  from  Ppiin^yhania  an«l 
oth«»r  Stat»*s,  S4»tth^l  in  Noitli  Carolina.  anJ  thrii'  «'njoy<Ml 
th»*  s**rvicrs  of  nianv  ♦»x<TlU»nt  ministers,  anionir  whom  wm* 
Nu»^sman,  .Vrndt,  Storrh,  Ro^ch  n,  r»frnlianl,  an«l  SIioIm'I'. 

In  \TX\  a  s«'ttlfint»nt  of  l^ntln'rans  u.is  fornH*d  in  Spottsyl- 
vania,  as  N'iririnia  w;is  thni  <oni»»:inn»s  cMllrd.  A  dinn*!! 
was  fonniMl,  and  thf  past<»r.  thi»  K«'v.  Mr.  Stnfv«*r,  visitiMl 
(f«*nnany  for  :iid.  Ib»  <»btaint»d  1!{,<hm».  part  uf  \Nhi<*h  was 
exiM*nd**<l  in  th«'  «*nH'ti<)n  of  a  rhnr<'h,  th«'  i)ur<has4»  (»f  a 
]»lantati<.»n  and  slavfs  t«»  work  it  for  thr  snpiM»rt  of  the  miii- 
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ister,  and  the  balance  for  a  library  and  the  necessary  ex- 
penses of  the  town. 

The  year  1742  was  a  memorable  one  for  the  church.  It 
was  signalized  by  the  arrival  of  Henry  Melchior  Muhlen- 
berg, the  patriarch  of  the  American  Lutheran  Church.  He 
possessed  high  intellectual  and  moral  qualifications,  and  his 
whole  life  had  been  one  of  indefatigable  zeal  and  arduous 
and  enlightened  labor  for  the  Master's  cause.  His  education 
was  of  the  very  first  character.  In  addition  to  his  knowl- 
edge of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  he  spoke  English,  German,  Hol- 
landish,  French,  Latin,  and  Swedish. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  Muhlenberg  was  joined  by  other 
highly  respectable  men,  of  excellent  education,  and  of  spirit 
like  his  own,  the  greater  part  of  whom  came*  like  himself 
from  Germany.  Among  them  were  Brunnholtz  and  Lemke, 
in  1745 ;  Handshuh,  Hartwick  (the  founder  of  the  flourish- 
ing Seminary  which  bears  his  name),  and  Weygand,  in  1748 ; 
Heinzelman  and  Schultz,  in  1751 ;  Gterock,  Hausil,  Wortman, 
Wagner,  Schartlin,  Shrenk,  and  Rauss,  in  1753 ;  Eager,  in 
1758 ;  Voigt  and  Krug,  in  1764 ;  Helmuth  and  Schmidt,  in 
1769  ;  and  Kunze,  in  1770. 

The  first  synod  was  held  in  1748,  and  there  were  then 
only  eleven  regular  Lutheran  ministers  in  the  United  States. 
In  1761  the  number  of  congregations  was  rated  at  about 
forty,  and  the  Lutheran  population  in  America  at  60,000. 
In  1787  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  out  of  gratitude 
for  the  Revolutionary  services  of  the  Germans,  and  respect 
for  their  industry  and  excellence  as  citizens,  endowed  a  col- 
lege in  Lancaster  for  their  special  benefit,  to  be  forever  under 
their  control.  Of  this  institution  Dr.  Muhlenberg,  then  pas- 
tor in  Lancaster,  was  chosen  president.  In  1791  the  same 
body  passed  an  act  appropriating  5,000  acres  of  land  to  the 
flourishing  free  school  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Philadel- 
phia, in  which  at  the  time  eighty  poor  children  were  receiv- 
ing gratuitous  education. 
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fJONDITION  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

That  the  Lutherans  have  manifested  great  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  education  may  be  seen  from  the  splendid  roster 
of  institutions  which  they  had  established  previous  to  1871, 
viz.: 

ITieological  Seminaries :  Hartwick  ;  Theol.  Sem.  of  Gen'l 
Synod;  Theol.  Dep't  \Vittenl)erg  College;  Theol.  Dep't 
Capital  University ;  Theol.  Sem.  of  Philadelphia ;  Theol.  Sem. 
of  Gen'l  Synod ;  (Southern)  Theol.  Sem.  Missouri  Synod ; 
TlieoK  Dep't  M.  Luther  College ;  Augustana  Seminary ; 
Theol.  Seminary,  St.  Sebald,  Iowa ;  Scandinavian  Theol. 
Seminary.  Colleges :  Pennsylvania  ;  Muhlenberg  ;  Thiel ; 
Wittenberg ;  Capital  University  ;  Roanoke ;  North  Caro- 
lina ;  Newberry  ;  Concordia  ;  Carthage ;  St.  Paul's ;  Augus- 
tana ;  Mendota  ;  Luther  ;  North  Western  University  ;  Mar- 
tin Luther ;  Colorado.  Female  Seminaries :  Lutherville ; 
llagerstown  ;  Susquehanna  Col.  ;  Burkittsnlle ;  Mont  Amoe- 
na  ;  Staunton ;  Lexington  ;  St.  Joseph's  ;  Conestoga ;  Hart- 
wick ;  St.  Matthew's ;  Missionary  Inst.  ;  Washington  Hall 
The  '*  Hill  "  School ;  Conoquenessing  ;  Greenville ;  Bethel 
Swatani ;  Overlea ;  Tablf^au  ;  Normal  Scientific  School 
TtnirhersSem'y;  St.  Ansg;ir ;  Marshall ;  Stoughton  ;  Holden 
Classical  Seminary,  Miss.  Eleemosynary  Institutions :  Tress- 
ler's  Ori)han  Home  ;  Ori)hans'  Farm  School ;  Oq)hans'  Home, 
(Rochester);  Wartburg  Orphans'  School;  Passavant's  In- 
firmary ;  Emmaus  Institute ;  Imnjigrant  Mission ;  Scan- 
dinavian Orphan  House ;  Deaconess'  Hospital ;  Soldiers' 
Orphan  School ;  Infirmary,  (Milwaukee) ;  and  Orphan  Homes 
at  the  following  jx)ints :  Oermantown,  Toledo,  Buffalo,  Jack- 
sonville, Wasa,  and  St.  Louis. 

The  General  Synod,  North,  was  organized  in  1820,  and 
holds  biennial  meetings.  Tlie  General  Synod,  South,  was 
organize<l  in  1803.  In  the  field  of  Foreign  Missions  the  two 
General  Syncxls  ro-ojH^rate.  In  Nov.,  1884,  a  Diet  was  held 
to  effect  a  union  of  all  the  symnb*  south  of  the  Potomac 
River,  and  a  basis  of  negotiation  was  completed  for  the  future 
consideration  of  the  parties  interested. 
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The  Gteneral  Council  was  organized  in  1867.  The  work  of 
the  Home  Missions  was  reorganized  in  1881,  and  intrusted  to 
German,  English,  and  Swedish  committees.  The  German 
committee  took  charge  of  the  missions  in  Canada,  Michigan, 
Nebraska,  Texas,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania.  In  order  to 
carry  on  their  extensive  operations,  the  committee  made  an 
appeal  to  the  church  in  the  Fatherland  for  assistants.  As  a 
result  a  company  of  forty-three  young  men  was  placed  under 
special  instruction  in  the  mission-house  at  Kropf,  Holstein. 
The  English  committee  were  assigned  to  the  missions  in 
Ohio,  Illinois,  and  Minnesota,  and  given  charge  of  the  travel- 
ing missionary  in  Dakota.  The  Swedish  committee  occupy 
fields  in  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Kansas,  Utah,  California,  Ore- 
gon, Nebraska,  Idaho,  Washington  Territory,  and  some  parts 
of  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States.  The  Immigrant  Mission 
in  New  York  City  reported  receipts  in  1884  of  $18,291.22,  the 
addition  of  a  new  wing  to  the  mission-house,  and  the  per- 
sonal care  of  15,750  persons  during  the  year. 

The  Sy nodical  Conference  was  organized  in  1872.  It  has 
under  its  special  control  missions  among  the  colored  people 
in  the  South,  the  chief  stations  being  in  Louisiana,  Arkan- 
sas, and  Virginia..  It  raised  for  its  mission  work  in  1884 
$10,378.41,  and  completed  the  erection  of  a  theological  semi- 
nary in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  at  a  cost  of  $140,000. 

The  following  summary  of  the  official  reports  indicates  the 
progress  and  condition  of  the  church  at  the  close  of  the  year 
18K): 

1.  Europe— Ministers,  21,184:  churches,  26,571;  members,  adherent, 
41,880,165;  2.  Asia— Ministers,  208;  churches,  145;  members,  88,769; 
8.  Africa— Ministers,  359;  churches,  186;  members,  76,532;  4.  Aus- 
tralia—  Ministers,  44;  churches,  94;  members,  100,170;  6.  NORTH 
America  — Ministers,  3.720:  churches,  6,642;  members,  5,210,000;  6. 
South  Amemoa— Ministers,  37;  churches,  55;  members,  95,500;  Total: 
Ministers,  25,452;  chimshes,  33,693;  members,  47,451,130;  Publicatioiis 
in  the  United  States— 129  periodicals  in  seven  languages ;  Schools  in  the 
United  States— 81  mstitutions,  with  6,559  pupils,  of  whom  1,319  had  the 
ministry  in  view. 
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THE  REFORMED  CHURCH   FN  AMERICA. 

THIS  is  the  title  that  has  been  chosen  by  the  American 
descendant  of  the  Reformed  Protestant  Church  of 
Holland,  in  place  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  ('hurch,  by  which 
it  wa.s  known  for  many  years.  It  is  the  oldest  l)ody  of 
Christians,  workin^^  on  the  Presbyterian  j>lan,  in  the  coun- 
try, and  its  history  is  insepanil)!^  from  that  of  New  York  City, 
as  the  (\)ll«»i^iat4»  Kefonned  Dutch  Church  of  New  York  was 
the  first  foiTued  in  North  America,  dating  its  origin  from 
the  earliest  S4»ttlcm«»nt  on  Manhattan  Island. 

The  colony  of  New  Amsterdam  (now  New  Yf)rk)  was  set- 
tle<l  in  lOl'i.  Missionaries  and  i)ious  immigrants  arrived 
there  in  the  very  l)e<;innin^  of  the  cohmy,  l)ut  pr€»cisely  at 
what  time  a  church  was  first  or^.inized  is  not  known.  The 
Colle^ate  ('hurch  is  sui)posed  to  have  be^^i  fornunl  in  1019, 
though  the  earliest  jhtIcmI  to  which  its  n^cords  conduct  us  is 
the  year  101^1).  An  authentic  <locument  is  said  to  be  still  ex- 
tant c<mtaining  a  list  of  its  mcmlx»rs  in  \(V>2. 

The  Dutch  Church  was  the  established  chuirh  of  the 
colonv  until  it  surrcn<h»riMl  tothci^ritish  in  10(V4,aft4»r  which 

it6  circumstances  were  materially  changed.     Not  long  after 

{rau 
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the  colony  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  British  an  act  was 
passed  which  went  to  establish  the  Episcopal  Church  as  the 
predominant  party,  and  for  almost  a  century  afterwards  the 
Dutch  and  English  Presbyterians  and  all  others  in  the  colony 
were  forced  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  that  church. 

The  first  judicatory  higher  than  a  consistory  among  this 
people  was  a  Coetus,  formed  in  1747.  The  object  and  powers 
of  this  assembly  were  merely  those  of  advice  and  fraternal 
intercourse.  It  could  not  ordain  ministers,  nor  judicially 
decide  in  ecclesiastical  disputes  without  the  consent  of  the 
classis  of  Amsterdam.  The  erection  of  this  Coetus  was  the 
result  of  a  movement  made  in  1737  to  throw  oflf  the  authority 
of  the  parent  classis.  For  a  number  of  years  prior  to  thte 
time  many  leading  minds  in  the  American  church  had  been 
discussing  the  expediency  of  forming  entirely  independent 
church  judicatories  and  training  and  ordaining  their  o\ni 
ministers.  The  result  was  a  protracted  controversy  which 
agitated  the  church  for  thirty-four  years,  embracing  the 
period  from  1737  to  1771,  and  finally  resulting  in  the  mutual 
adoption  of  the  Articles  of  Union  proposed  by  the  classis  of 
Amsterdam.  The  distinct  organization  was  then  unitedly 
and  harmoniously  made,  since  which  time  the  church  has 
had  a  peaceful  history. 

Tlie  following  appears,  from  the  most  reliable  authorities, 
to  be  the  order  in  which  the  churches  of  this  faith  were 
planted  in  America.  We  have  before  mentioned  the  Collegi- 
ate Church  as  the  first ;  after  it  followed  the  churches  in 
Albany,  Flatbush,  New  Utrecht,  Flatlands,  and  Esopus,  now 
Kingston.  The  first  church  edifice  erected  by  the  colony  in 
New  Amsterdam  (now  New  York)  appears  to  have  been 
located  near  the  lower  end  of  Stone  Street.  The  second 
stood  close  down  by  the  water's  edge,  within  thei  fort  of 
New  Amsterdam,  and  on  the  spot  now  called  the  Battery. 
The  old  church  in  the  fort  was  called  "  St.  Nicholas,"  in 
honor  of  the  tutelary  and  guardian  saint  of  New  Amster- 
dam ;  and  there  for  half  a  century,  from  1642  to  1693,  the 
early  Dutch  settlers  worshipped  God.  The  church  whb 
0eventy-two  feet  long,  fifty-two  wide,  and  sixteen  high.     The 
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Rev.  Everardus  Bogardus  arrived  at  New  Amsterdam  from 
Holland  in  1633,  and  was  the  first  pastor  of  the  church. 
He  was  lost  at  sea  in  1647.  His  immediate  successors  in 
the  jyastorate  were :  Joannes  Backerus,  1647-1649;  Joannes 
Megapolensis,  1649-1670;  Samuel  Drisius,  1652-1073 ;  Sam- 
uel Megapolensis,  1664-1668 ;  Wilhelmus  Van  Xieuvenhiiy- 
sen,  1671-1682  ;  and  Henricus  Selyns,  1682-1701.  These  min- 
isters  and  their  successors,  Gualterns  DuBois  (ir):)0-17r>l), 
Bo61  (1713-1754),  Ritzema  (1744-1784),  and  DeRondc  (17r)l- 
1784),  were  all  educated  in  the  univei-sities  of  Ilolhuul,  and 
were  well  trained  for  their  work  in  this  country.  In  a<l(liti()n 
to  preaching  and  teaching  in  New  Amst4»rdiun,  these  domi- 
nies also  oflBciated  in  various  parts  of  the  Stat*>  wlieie  Dutc^h 
settlements  had  been  made. 

In  1693  the  House  of  Assembly  yielded  to  the  plan  of 
Governor  Fletcher,  and  passed  an  act  (establishing  the  Epis- 
coi)al  Church  in  the  city  and  county  of  Nmv  Yoik,  and  in 
the  counties  of  Westchester,  Richmond,  and  Queen's.  From 
that  year  until  1776,  the  Dutch,  English,  and  Scotch 
Churches,  and  all  other  non-Ei)isc()])al  inhal)itauts  of  the 
counties  named,  were  obliged  not  only  to  su]>i>ort  their  own 
ministers,  but  to  sustain  through  Ji  h<»avy  taxation  the  small 
iKxly  of  Episcopalians.  During  this  civil  establishment 
many  of  its  memlH}!^^  were  alienate<l ;  the  legitimate  work  of 
the  churches  in  their  mission  of  sjiving  souls  was  n(»gl(H»t^l 
in  a  gn?at  measure,  and  in  the  lu*at  of  strife  the  si)irit  of 
humble  piety  which  had  chanicterize^l  it  l>ef<)re  could  no 
longer  be  reganled  as  its  distinguishing  fwiture. 

The  church  also  during  this  period  experienced  sf»vere 
l()ss**s  from  another  cjiuse.  Despite  the  fact,  which  was 
I»lainly  apparent,  that  the  English  language  was  to  In^^ome 
the  conmion  language  of  the  <*()untry,  there  was  a  qia^stion- 
able  ])ersistence  in  the  use  of  the  Dutch  language  in  the 
seni<vs  of  the  chun^h,  notwithstanding  that  a  very  large 
Ixxly  of  the  younger  meml)ers  clamored  for  a  change  which 
would  accomnuKlate  both  German  and  English  h(^in»rs. 
Finally,  the  iK)int  was  yieldinl  and  English  sermons  jxt- 
mitted,  though  not  until  many  of   their  nieml)ers  wt»re 
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driven  oflf  into  other  denominations.  The  first  minister  who 
preached  exclusively  in  English  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Loidlie^.a 
native  of  Scotland  and  a  graduate  at  Edinburgh.  He  was 
called  by  the  consistory  of  the  Collegiate  church,  and  entered 
on  his  ministry  in  1764.  His  first  sermon,  preached  to  an 
immense  audience,  was  founded  on  2  Cor.  v.  11 :  "  Knowing 
the  terrors  of  the  Lord  we  persuade  men."  A  signal  re- 
vival of  religion  soon  commenced  under  his  ministration, 
and  the  church  gi*eatly  flourished.  Space  will  not  permit 
us  to  follow  the  intensely  interesting  history  of  this  de- 
nomination up  to  the  present  time ;  and  we  can  merely  give 
the  results  of  patient  labor  and  Christian  fidelity. 

The  docti'ines  of  the  church  are  those  handed  down  by 
the  Reformers,  and  are  shared  in  common  with  all  branches 
of  the  Reformed  Churches.  The  church  receives  as  its 
creed  the  Confession  of  Faith,  as  revised  in  the  national 
Synod  of  the  Council  of  Dort,  1618-1619,  consisting  of 
thirty-seven  articles ;  with  the  Heidelberg  Catechism ;  the 
Com])endium  of  the  Christian  religion ;  the  Canons  of  the 
Council  of  Port  on  the  famous  five  points :  Predestination, 
Definite  atonement  of  Christ,  Man's  entire  corruption  and 
heli^lessness,  His  conversion  by  God's  grace  alone,  and  Per- 
severance of  tlie  Saints  in  grace. 

In  government  the  church  is  strictly  Presbyterian.  They 
only  use  a  diflFerent  nomenclature  in  some  respects  in  speak- 
ing of  ecclesiastical  affairs.  Their  primary  court  is  that  of 
the  Cmislstory — the  same  as  that  called  a  session  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  This  consists  of  the  three  distinct 
offices:  ministers  or  bishops,  elders,  and  deacons.  Tlie 
pastor  and  elders  meet  as  a  spiritual  court  to  admit  mem- 
bers, exercise  discii^line,  etc.,  and  the  deacons  meet  statedly 
to  provide  for  the  poor,  etc.  The  pastors,  elders,  and  deacons 
meet  as  a  consistory  for  the  transaction  of  all  temporal 
business  relating  to  their  own  church.  On  important  occa- 
sions, such  as  calling  a  minister,  the  Great  Consistory  is 
called  together.  This  is  composed  of  all  those  who  have  at 
any  time  been  eldei-s  and  deacons  in  the  church.  The  next 
court  is  the  ClassiSy  which  corresponds  precisely  with  the 
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presbytery  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  This  is  composed 
of  a  minister  and  an  elder  from  each  distinct  church  under 
the  care  of  the  classis.  Next  is  the  Particular  SyTwd^ 
which  consists  of  two  ministers  and  two  elders  from  each 
classis  within  its  bounds.  The  Oeneral  Synod  is  the  high- 
est court,  and  from  it  there  is  no  appeal.  It  is  comi)osed 
of  three  ministers  and  three  elders  from  each  classis  through- 
out the  entire  church.  Its  meetings  are  now  annual  for  the 
transaction  of  the  business  of  the  church. 

Her  college  and  theological  seminary  at  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  are  an  honor  to  the  church.  Amply  endowed  and 
furnished  with  able  professors,  they  exert  their  full  share  of 
influence  in  raising  up  a  learned  aud  able  ministry.  The 
charter  of  the  college  was  obtained  in  1770.  The  seminary 
was  founded  and  opened  in  1810,  with  Rev.  Dr.  John  H. 
Livingston  at  its  head. 

The  statistics  of  the  denomination  in  1886  were:  Num- 
ber of  classes,  34 ;  churches,  543 ;  ministers,  5T3 ;  families, 
45,664 ;  members  in  communion,  83,702  ;  baptized  non-com- 
municants, 28,417  ;  Sunday-schools,  758 ;  enrollment,  95,931 ; 
contributions,  benevolent,  $233,996.46 ;  congregational,  $871,- 
'.J87.26.  They  had  missions  in  India,  Chiuii,  and  Japan,  with 
a  total  of  41  churches  and  3,196  communicants.  Two  new 
chun'hes  were  organized  in  .lapan  in  1884  ;  nine  academies 
and  93  day-schools  were  maintained  in  these  missions.  In 
their  domestic  missionary  work,  85  missionaries  were  em- 
ployed ;  48  in  the  East,  with  r>Q  schools,  6,3()1  scholars,  and 
3,922  communicants,  and  37  in  the  West,  with  54  schools, 
4,220  scholars,  and  2,458  comniunic;ints.  The  church  has, 
beside  the  theological  seminary  and  college,  at  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J.,  a  theologi(*al  s^'minary  and  college  at  Holland, 
Mich.,  also  under  lil>eral  endowTnent. 

THE  RCFOKMED   rUl'RCH   IN  THE   UNITED  STATES. 

This  denomination  was  formerly  known  as  the  German 
Reformed  Church  in  the  I'nitfnl  States.  The  difference  be- 
tween this  church  and  the  one  just  descril)ed  may  be  briefly 
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stated  thus :  The  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church  in  America  is 
an  exact  counterpart  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Holland, 
while  the  Reformed  (late  German)  Church  in  tKe  United 
States  bears  a  similar  relation  to  the  Reformed  or  Calvinistic 
Church  of  Gtermany.  This  was  founded  by  Ulrich  Zwtngli, 
who  was  contemporary,  and  for  a  long  time  intimate  with 
Martin  Luther.  The  great  controversy  between  them  was 
on  the  subject  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Luther's  views  were 
regarded  as  involving  the  dogma  of  a  real  material  presence. 
Zwingli  contended  that  the  sacramental  elements  were  mere- 
ly symbols.  It  was  this  point  alone  which  prevented  Zwin- 
gli from  adhering  to  the  Augsburg  Confession. 

The  church  dates  its  establishment  in  the  United  States 
from  about  1727. 

Members  of  the  denomination  in  Euroi)e  began  to  emi- 
grate to  Pennsylvania  soon  after  the  province  was  confirmed 
to  William  Penn.  They  formed  congregations  and  schools, 
and,  for  want  of  regular  church  ministrations,  sought  to 
edify  each  other  by  singing  and  listening  to  sermons  and 
prayers  read  by  the  schoolmasters.  Li  1727  the  Rev.  George 
Michael  Weiss  was  sent  over  by  the  classis  of  the  Palatinate, 
accompanied  by  about  400  emigrants.  They  settled  at  Skip- 
pack,  in  Montgomery  County,  Pa. ;  organized  a  consistory ; 
built  a  log  church,  and  placed  Mr.  Weiss  over  them  as  pas- 
tor. Through  him  the  wants  of  the  Reformed  people  in 
America  were  made  known  to  the  parent  church,  and  the 
classis  of  Amsterdam  furnished  men  and  means  to  carry 
forward  the  work.  In  1730  the  number  of  the  Reformed 
faith  in  this  country  was  15,000,  and  thereafter  there  was  a 
large  annual  increase.  Settlements  were  made  in  the  colo- 
nies of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  the 
Carolinas,  but  owing  to  a  lack  of  ministers,  the  work  of  or- 
ganizing churches  was  greatly  retarded  until  about  1746, 
when  the  Rev.  Michael  Schlatter  arrived  in  this  country  on 
a  Tiiission  from  the  church  of  Holland.  He  was  commis- 
sioned to  gather  together  the  Reformed  people,  organize 
them  into  churches,  arrange  for  supplying  churches  with 
ministers,  and  form  an  annual  synod,  besides  adjusting  all 
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difficulties  in  cliurches,  and  visiting  them  statedly.  In  Sep- 
tember of  that  year  the  lirst  synod  met  in  Philadeli)hia, 
holding  their  sessions  with  the  First  Reformed  Church. 
This  synod  numbered  thirty-one  ministers  and  elders,  repre- 
senting a  few  thousand  members,  though  it  was  by  no  means 
a  full  representation  of  the  strength  of  the  denomination, 
which  at  that  time  was  forty-six  congregations,  embracing 
some  thirty  thousand  members. 

From  this  time  forward  the  progress  of  the  church  was 
very  slow.  The  French  and  Indian  war,  and  later  the  Revo- 
lutionary war,  sadly  interfered  with  it«  prosj^erity  by  break- 
in;^  off  in  a  great  measure  its  communication  with  the  i)arent 
body  in  Europe,  and  thus  losing  its  material  aid.  In  1792 
the  church  severed  its  connection  with  the  European  body, 
which  caused  it  to  languish  to  a  still  gi'eater  degree.  The 
alwence  of  an  educated  capable  ministry,  the  great  lack  of 
funds,  the  unfortunate  prostraticm  of  business  and  si)iritual 
interests  by  wars,  the  separation  from  the  disci*eet,  able, 
wise,  and  lilK^nil  parent  church,  all  served  to  i)rostrate  the 
energi'*s  and  reduce  jnety  to  a  low  ebb  in  a  denomination 
whi^'h  Inulo  fair,  in  its  early  history,  to  prevail  over  all  oth- 
ers in  AuKTica.  This  condition  of  affaii^s  continuiHl  until 
181:2,  when  tin*  churcli  bi»<ran  to  (exhibit  a  measure  of  its  old 
enerirv.  In  that  vear  it  was  n\s()lv(Hl  to  exton<l  lit»r  Inmlers, 
and  a  inissionarv  i.hu'ob  William  Ihrhaut)  was  sent  to  Ohio 
and  stati<meil  at  Miamisbur*^,  Mont^ronierv  Countv.  Shortiv 
afterwards  two  others  (Messi-s.  W(»iss  and  Wintei-s^  joined 
hiin,  and  their  unit«»d  lal><)i*s  were  rewarded  with  gratifying 
success.  A  cluAsis  was  fonutMl  in  1811K  followt^l,  in  a  short 
time,  by  others.  In  1820  tht*  nunierieal  stren^'^th  of  the 
entin*  church  was  fifty  niinistei-s  an<l  alwnit  Ji<K)  <»on^n»ga- 
tions,  in  most  of  whieh  M^rviees  wen*  held  onlv  at  intervals 
of  one  and  two  months.  In  18'i4  a  majority  of  the  Ohio 
classes  en^eted  an  in<leju»n(lent  jndi<at«»ry  und.»r  the  name  of 
the  **Svn<Ml  of  Ohio,"  and,  f(»r  manv  vears  thennifter,  fhe 
Refomie<l  Chun-h  consisted  of  two  indept»ndent  syno<ls,  viz.: 
the  SvuikI  of  the  (lennan  Kefonn*^!  Chr.reh  in  the  I'nitiNl 
States,  which  was  the  E;istt*rn  and  paivnt  binly,  and  the 
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Synod  of  Ohio  and  the  adjoining  States.  These  bodies  were 
slightly  bound  together  by  a  triennial  convention,  which, 
however,  was  not  a  court  of  appeal,  and  possessed  none  of 
the  powers  of  a  general  synod.  Until  1825  the  church  had 
no  institutions  of  learning  with  which  to  fiU  its  clerical 
ranks,  but  in  that  year  a  theological  school  was  established 
at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  in  connection  with  Dickinson  College.  In 
1829  this  was  transferred  to  York,  and  in  1835  to  Mercers- 
burg,  Pa.,  and  thence  to  Lancaster,  Pa.,  where  it  still  remains, 
enjoying  a  good  measure  of  prosperity.  From  1825  onward, 
the  growth  of  the  church  was  more  rapid,  and  in  1845  the 
published  minutes  of  the  two  synods  made  the  following  ex- 
hibit :  The  Eastern  Synod  comprised  ten  classes,  145  minis- 
ters, 471  congregations,  and  31,170  communicants.  The 
Western  Synod  comprised  six  classes,  72  ministers,  236  con- 
gregations, and  7,885  communicants.  The  whole  Reformed 
Church,  then,  consisted  of  two  synods,  sixteen  classes,  227 
ministers,  707  churches,  and  39,055  communicants.  In  1871 
there  were,  instead  of  two  independent  synods,  one  General 
Synod  and  four  particular  synods,  viz. :  Eastern,  Pittsburg, 
Ohio,  and  Northwestern.  Tliese  comprised  32  classes,  547 
ministers,  1,214  congregations,  and  189,964  members,  of  whom 
121,314  were  communicants.  In  1885  there  were  reported  52 
classes,  783  ministers,  1,465  congregations,  169,530  confirmed 
and  103,112  unconfii-med  members;  1,378  Sunday-schools, 
114,720  scholars  ;  benevolent  contributions,  $327,899 ;  congre- 
gational contributions,  $2,193,018. 

Considerable  zeal  has  been  manifested,  of  late  years,  in 
advancing  the  educational  interests  of  the  denomination, 
and  it  may  now  be  said  to  be  fairly  supplied  with  institu- 
tions of  learning  which  are  generally  well  sustained ;  among 
them  Heidell)erg  College,  Franklin  and  Marshall  College, 
Ursinus  College,  and  Mercersburg  Theological  Seminary 
are  worthy  of  special  mention.  In  the  department  of  Home 
Missions  a  commendable  degree  of  activity  has  been  dis- 
played. The  aggregate  number  of  missions  under  the  care 
of  the  Board  during  the  three  years  ending  with  1869,  was 
97.    At  the  end  of  the  year  1885  this  number  had  been 
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increased  to  142.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  General 
Synod  in  May,  1884,  the  third  Sunday  in  June  of  each  year 
was  fixed  upon  as  a  day  to  be  observed  in  all  the  churches 
as  a  "Reformation  FestivaL"  This  date  was  selected  be- 
cause it  comes  nearest  the  19th  of  the  month,  the  day 
on  which,  in  1563,  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  was  first  pub- 
Ushed* 


CHAPTER  XL. 
THE  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCHES. 

Modem  Congregationalism — The  Creed — Church  Discipline— Foreign  Mission- 
ary Work — Home  Missionary  Work — Condition  of  the  Churches. 


MODERN  CONGREGATIONALISM. 

THE  Congregational  form  of  church  organization  is  one 
which  recognizes  no  human  authority  over  the  local 
church  or  Christian  congregation.  The  term  is,  however, 
limited  by  ordinary  usage  to  churches  holding  what  is  called 
the  orthodox  system  of  theology.  There  are  also  numerous 
churches,  Congregationally  organized,  which  by  their  own 
choice,  or  by  common  consent,  have  received  some  other  title, 
and  are  never  included  in  the  term  Congregationalists. 
With  this  explanation  we  proceed  to  give  a  sketch  of  those 
churches  known  to  each  other,  and  more  or  less  associated 
under  the  title — the  Congregational  Churches  of  the  United 
States. 

Congregationalism  in  modem  times  had  its  beginning  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  Previous  to  that  time,  Christiaiiity 
had  been  in  most  countries  where  it  prevailed  a  State  re- 
ligion, governed  as  to  its  forms,  and  influenced  not  a  little, 
even  in  its  doctrines,  by  the  same  power  that  controlled 
the  nation.  But  separation  between  Church  and  State  was 
a  necessary  condition  of  human  progress,  an  inevitable  con- 
sequence of  free  thought.  The  State  refused  to  be  governed 
by  the  Church,  and  the  Church  began  to  learn  that  if  Gk)d 
never  organized  it  for  the  administration  of  civil  affairs,  He 
certainly  never  placed  it  in  the  power  of  the  State  to  destroy 
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individnal  resi)onsibiIity,  or  limit  the  faith  and  practice  of 
Christians  to  the  uniformity  of  a  State  religion.  Prom  many 
quarters  at  once  there  came  a  cry  for  liberty  of  conscience. 
A  cry  which  was  met  on  the, other  hand  by  those  who,  seeing 
nothing  in  liberty  but  anarchy,  insisted  that  the  State  should 
produce  uniformity,  only  they  could  not  agree  by  whose  con- 
science tliat  uniformity  should  be  reguhiteil.  But  uniformity 
had  tlien  l)ecorae  impossible,  and  orgjinizations  indei)endent 
of  the  Stat^  began  to  prevail.  There  were  two  jKMssible  direc- 
tions which  these  new  organizations  could  take.  The  one 
was  to  attempt  the  establishment  of  national  churches,  with 
governments  and  ecclesiastical  jwwers,  similar  to  those  for- 
merly exercised  in  connection  with  the  civil  power.  The  other 
was  to  renounce  all  idea  of  national  religious  institutions, 
and  resolve  church  organization  into  the  mere  fact  of  the 
organized  fellowshij)  and  co-oi)ei'ation  of  Christians  living 
near  together.  Most  of  the  churches  which  express  the 
former  of  these  tendencies  have  l)een  at  one  time  or  another 
connected  with  the  State,  while  the  latter  temlency  express- 
ed from  the  Ix^ginning  the  strongest  aversion  to  State  inter- 
ference or  control. 

Tlie  idea  of  the  Church  as  it  is  now  held  by  Congregation- 
alLsts,  had  doubtl^^ns  a  s<mie\vhat  gra<l"al  devel()]>mont.  The 
in<le]H*n(h*nce  of  the  local  church  was  first  recognized,  for  the 
notion  of  it  gnnv  natunilly  out  of  the  existence  of  feeble  con- 
gn*g;itions,  who  knew  no  larger  IkkIv  with  which  they  could 
cons<i#*ntiousl  V  frateniizt*.  Afterwanls  these  chun^hes  learn- 
e<l  what  S4»<»nie<l  to  them  almost  as  importjmt  as  their  own 
indeiH-ndence  — the  fellowshij)  of  chun^hes  ;  an  idea  still  re- 
je<*te<l  by  wmie,  who  are  called  Bn>wnists,  or  IndejH^ndents, 
nither  than  Conp-t^gJitionalists.  As  early  as  the  year  lt')62, 
when  the  s4»j»anition  of  tlie  Church  of  Englaml  from  that  of 
llx»mt»  uiay  1m»  s:iid  to  have*  Ixn^n  finally  completed,  we  begin 
to  fin<l  casual  noti<*es  of  jw^rsons  calltnl  S^^paratists,  and  in 
ir>(57  a  eonij>any  of  tlieui  nn^tiug  in  Plunimer's  Ilall,  in  Lon- 
don, Wf*n*  conunittefl  by  the  I>>nl  Mayor  to  the  Bridewell. 
In  that  pris4m  they  org;inize<l  what  w^ms  to  have  been  the 
first  Indei)endent  church  in  England.   The  pastor,  the  deacoDi 
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and  several  members  of  this  church  died  in  prison,  of  the 
plague,  but  that  was  the  beginning  of  a  movement  yet  in 
progress  both  in  England  and  America.  An  active  persecu- 
tion failed  to  repress  it.  The  new  Protestant  church  was 
scarcely  more  tolerant  of  dissent  than  its  predecessor.  Nor 
should  this  seem  strange  when  we  know  that  such  men  afi 
Richard  Baxter  approved  of  i)ersecution  for  conscience  sake, 
under  certain  circumstances. 

In  the  year  1606  at  Scrooby,  a  village  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, there  was  organized  an  Independent  church,  probably 
a  branch  of  one  before  existing  at  Gainsborough,  which 
proved  the  germ  of  Congregationalism  in  America. 

Their  second  pastor  was  John  Robinson,  and  among  the 
early  members  were  elder  Brewster  and  William  Bradford, 
both  afterwards  famous  among  the  "  Pilgrim  Fathers  "  of 
New  England.  This  church,  to  escape  from  continual  an- 
noyances, and  the  peril  of  martyrdom,,  which  had  already 
come  upon  several  of  their  brethren,  was  transplanted  in  the 
year  1608  to  Leyden  in  Holland.  In  the  year  1620  the  same 
persons  organized  a  colony  which  emigrated,  102  in  number, 
to  the  wilderness  of  New  England,  where  they  landed  upon 
Plymouth  Rock,  on  the  21st  of  December  of  the  same  year. 
By  this  time  the  doctrines  of  Congregationalism,  as  now 
understood,  were  pretty  clearly  developed.  Other  colonies 
speeclily  followed  this  one,  settling  in  Salem,  Boston,  and 
other  places. 

They  were  composed,  for  the  most  part,  of  men  of  like 
spirit  with  the  Pilgrims.  But  these  new  immigrants  lacked 
the  advanced  views  of  the  Pilgrims,  and  only  gradually 
came  under  the  influence  of  their  liberal  and  enlightened 
convictions.  Tliey  were  not  at  first  prepared  for  such  ideas 
as  that  of  the  independence  of  the  local  church.  But  the 
logic  of  New  England  history  more  and  more  separated  the 
colonists  from  the  institutions  of  the  niother  country,  and 
so  favored  the  ideas  prevalent  in  the  Plymouth  Colony,  that 
they  soon  pervaded  nearly  all  the  religious  institutions  of 
the  region.  New  England  became  generally  Congregational^ 
and  has  remained  so  to  a  great  extent  ever  since. 
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With  such  a  foothold  in  a  i)art  of  the  c^^untry  prolific  in 
emigration  and  influential  from  the  beginning,  especially 
through  its  institutions  of  learning,  which  are  still  the  most 
prominent  in  the  land,  and  still  for  the  most  part  in  Congre- 
giitional  hands,  the  denomination  might  naturally  have  been 
expected  to  fill  a  larger  place  than  it  does  in  the  religious 
statistics  of  America.  The  fact  is,  that  for  several  years  it 
made  little  progress  towai-ds  the  West.  When,  near  the  c6m- 
mencement  of  the  present  century,  the  New  England  emi- 
grants, who  were  nipidly  filling  up  the  State  of  New  York 
and  establishing  there  churches  of  their  own  order,  found  in 
the  same  region  a  simultaneous  emigration  from  Maryland 
and  Pennsylvania — where  Presbyterianism  had  taken  root 
about  the  year  179() — it  was  felt  that  denominations  so  sim- 
ilar in  their  \iews  of  theology  should  be  practically  united. 
Various  discussions  finally  product  a  i)lan  of  union  which 
influenced  the  movements  of  the  two  denominations  for 
several  years,  not  only  in  New  York,  but  farther  west.  Both 
jwirties  entennl  ui>on  this  i)lan  in  an  honest  and  Christian 
spirit.  But  when  we  consider  that  with  one  party  the 
church  meant  only  the  hn'al  IkkIv,  while  the  other  was 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  idea  of  a  national  organization 
which  their  convictions  coriijM»lled  them  as  far  as  possible  to 
realize,  and  that  the  union  wits  to  l)e  only  such  as  the  (Jon- 
stitution  of  the  Presbyterian  ('hurch  would  a<lniit,  and  espe- 
cially when  we  consi<ler  that  the  New  Kn^landers  were 
e<lu(*ate<l  to  think  little  of  forms,  it  will  not  s^»t»m  strange 
that  the  plan  of  uni<m  t^^nchnl  for  the  most  part  to  build 
Pn^sbyterian  chun*hes.  Contrreirationalists  found  what  was 
for  them  the  esst»ntial  thing — living  l(M»al  churHies— among 
the  Pn.'sbyterians,  and  the  desire  for  more  ]H.»rfect  union 
continually  <lrew  them  towanls  the  centralized  system  of 
their  br»*thren.  Twenty-fiv(»  y^irs  later  Congreg:iti<malist8, 
who  had  by  this  tinit*  many  churches  s<'a*tterNl  in  th*^  West, 
liegan  to  take  a  <lilferent  vii»w  of  tht»  relation  of  their  i)olity 
to  the  e<'cle8ijtstical  history  of  America.  They  l)egan  to  see 
that  centralized  church  governments  might  be  multiplied 
indefinitely  without  bringing  us  any  nearer  to  the  mudi« 
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desired  union  of  Christians.  They  came  to  believe,  on  the 
other  hand,  that,  in  the  independence  of  the  local  church— 
the  union  of  Christians  simply  on  the  ground  that  they  are 
Christians — they  saw  the  final  cure  for  the  divisions  of  Chris- 
tendom. A  general  council  of  Congregational  churches, 
held  at  Albany  in  the  year  1852,  did  much  to  spread  these 
ideas  and  to  promote  sympathy  between  the  different 
churches  of  the  denomination  throughout  the  land.  The 
same  movement  was  strengthened,  six  or  seven  years  later, 
by  the  separation  of  the  New  School  Presbyterians  from  the 
American  Home  Missionary  Society,  in  which  the  two  denom- 
inations had  co-operated  ever  since  the  early  days  of  the  plan 
of  union.  Since  that  time  Congregationalism  has  been  far 
more  progressive  and  earnest.  Its  friends  claim  that  it  has  the 
polity  taught  in  the  New  Testament,  and  that  it  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  American  ideas,  and  especially  fitted  to  harmonize 
the  discordant  religious  elements  of  our  land.  Another  gen- 
eral council  was  held  at  Boston  in  the  year  1865.  This  council 
sought  to  effect  a  more  perfect  union  of  the  denomination,  and 
while  it  studiously  avoided  all  centralization  of  power  and  put 
forth  no  claim  of  authority,  it  did  much  to  give  practical  effici- 
ency to  the  Christian  eff'orts  of  those  who  are  united  by  their 
membershi])  with  churches  holding  the  same  faith  and  order. 

At  the  fourth  session  of  the  National  Council  of  the  Con- 
gregational Churches,  held  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Nov.  11-15, 
1880,  memorials  "  Concerning  a  Confession  of  Faith "  were 
presented  from  the  Congregational  Association  of  Ohio,  the 
Central  South  Conference  of  Tennessee,  and  the  General  Con- 
gregational Conference  of  Minnesota.  Also  a  pai)er  upon 
the  subject  of  "  A  New  Declaration  pf  Faith "  was  read  by 
Rev.  Hiram  Mead,  D.D.,  Oberlin,  O. 

By  resolution,  a  Commission  was  api)ointed  to  prepare  in 
the  form  of  a  creed  or  catechism,  or  both,  a  simple,  clear, 
and  comprehensive  exposition  of  the  truths  of  the  glorious 
Gospel  of  the  blessed  God  for  the  instruction  and  edification 
of  the  churches.  This  Commission-  accordingly  rei)orted, 
Dec.  19, 1883,  two  important  documents— one,  a  Statement 
of  Doctrine ;  the  other,  a  Confession  of  Faith. 
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THE  CREED. 

L  We  believe  in  one  God,  the  Father  Almighty,  Maker  of  heayen  and 
earthy  and  of  all  things  risible  and  invisible; 

And  in  Jesos  Christ,  His  only  Son,  oar  Lord,  who  is  of  one  substance 
with  the  Father;  by  whom  all  things  were  made; 

And  in  the  Hxilj  Spirit,  the  Lord  and  Giver  of  life,  whq  is  sent  from 
the  Father  and  Son,  and  who  together  with  the  Father  and  Son  is  wor- 
shij^wd  and  glorified. 

n.  We  believe  that  the  Providence  of  God,  by  which  He  executes  His 
eternal  purposes  in  the  govemxnent  of  the  world,  is  in  and  over  all 
events;  yet  so  that  the  freedom  and  responsibility  of  man  are  not  im^ 
paired.  Mid  sin  is  the  act  of  the  creature  alone. 

nL  We  believe  that  man  was  made  in  the  image  of  God,  that  he 
might  know,  love,  and  obey  God,  and  enjoy  Him  forever;  that  our  first 
parents  by  disobedience  fell  under  the  righteous  condemnation  of  God; 
and  that  all  men  are  so  alienated  from  God  that  there  is  no  salvation 
from  the  guilt  and  power  of  sin  except  through 'God*s  redeeming 


IV.  We  believe  that  God  would  have  all  men  return  to  Him;  that  to 
this  end  He  has  made  Himself  known,  not  only  through  the  works  oi 
nature,  the  course  of  His  providence,  and  the  consciences  of  men,  but 
also  throu^  supernatural  revelations  made  especially  to  a  chosen  people, 
and  above  all,  when  the  fulness  of  time  was  come,  through  Jesus  Christ 
His  Son. 

V.  We  believe  that  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are 
the  record  of  God*s  revelation  of  Himself  in  the  work  of  redemption ; 
that  they  were  written  by  men  under  the  special  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit;  that  they  are  able  to  make  wise  unto  salvation;  and  that  they 
constitute  the  authoritative  standard  by  which  religious  teaching  and 
human  conduct  are  to  be  regulated  and  judged. 

VL  We  believe  that  the  love  of  God  to  sinful  men  has  found  its  high- 
est expression  in  the  redemptive  work  of  His  Son ;  who  became  man, 
uniting  His  divine  nature  with  our  human  nature  in  one  person ;  who 
was  tempted  like  other  men,  yet  without  sin ;  who,  by  His  humiliation. 
His  holy  obedience,  His  sufferings,  His  death  on  the  cross,  and  His 
resurrection,  became  a  perfect  Redeemer;  whose  sacrifice  of  Himself  for 
tlie  sins  of  the  world  declares  the  righteousness  of  God,  and  is  the  sole 
and  sufficient  ground  of  forgiveness  and  of  reconciliation  with  Him. 

Vn.  We  believe  that  Jesus  Christ,  after  He  had  risen  from  the  dead, 
ascended  into  heaven,  where,  as  the  one  Mediator  between  God  and  man. 
He  carries  forward  His  work  of  saving  men ;  that  He  sends  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  convict  them  of  sin,  and  to  lead  them  to  repentance  and  faith; 
fad  that  those  who  through  renewing  grace  turn  to  righteousness,  and 
35 
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trust  in  Jesus  Christ  as  their  Bedeemer,  receive  ior  His  sake  the  foigiye- 
ness  of  their  sins,  and  are  made  the  children  of  Gk)d. 

YIU.  We  belieye  that  those  who  are  thus  regenerated  and  justified, 
grow  in  sanctified  character  through  fellowship  with  Christ,  the  indwell- 
ing of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  obedience  to  the  truth ;  that  a  holy  life  is  the 
fruit  and  evidence  of  saving  faith;  and  that  the  believer's  hope  of  con- 
tinuance in  s^ich  a  life  is  in  the  preserving  grace  of  God. 

IX  We  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  came  to  establish  among  men  the 
kingdom  of  Ood,  the  reign  of  truth  and  love,  righteousness  and  peace; 
that  to  Jesus  Christ,  the  Head  of  this  kingdom,  Christians  are  directly 
responsible  in  faith  and  conduct;  and  that  to  Him  all  have  immediate 
access  without  mediatorial  or  priestly  intervention. 

X.  We  believe  that  the  Church  of  Christ,  invisible  and  spiritual,  com- 
prises all  true  believers,  whose  duty  it  is  to  associate  themselves  in 
churches,  for  the  maintenance  of  worship,  for  the  promotion  of  spiritual 
growth  and  fellowship,  and  for  the  conversion  of  men;  that  these 
churches,  xmder  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  in  fellowship 
with  one  another,  may  determine — each  for  itself — their  organization, 
statements  of  belief,  and  forms  of  worship;  may  appoint  and  set  apart 
their  own  ministers,  and  should  co-operate  in  the  work  which  Christ  has 
oonmiitted  to  them  for  the  furtherance  of  the  gospel  throughout  the 
world. 

XI.  We  believe  in  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day,  as  a  day  of  holy 
rest  and  worship;  in  the  ministry  of  the  Word;  and  in  the  two  Sacra- 
ments, which  Christ  has  appointed  for  His  church :  Baptism,  to  be  ad- 
ministered to  believers  and  tiieir  children,  as  the  sign  of  cleansing  from 
sin,  of  union  to  Christ,  and  of  the  impartation  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  and 
the  Lord's  Supper  as  a  symbol  of  His  atoning  death,  a  seal  of  its  effica- 
cy, and  a  means  whereby  He  confirms  and  strengthens  the  spiritual 
tuiion  and  communion  of  believers  with  Himself. 

XTT.  We  believe  in  the  ultimate  prevalence  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
over  all  the  earth ;  in  the  glorious  appearing  of  the  great  Gk)d  and  our 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ;  in  tiie  resurrection  of  the  dead;  and  in  a  final 
judgment,  the  issues  of  which  are  everlasting  pimishment  and  everlast- 
ing life. 

CHURCH  DISCIPLINE. 

These  churches  claim  that  church  discipline  is  in  the  New 
Testament  the  act  of  the  local  body,  not  of  its  officers  or  of 
any  higher  court.  In  accordance  with  these  views  they  are 
careful  to  speak  of  Congregational  Churches,  never  using 
the  phrase,  the  Congregational  Church.  They  arrange  their 
systems  of  co-operation  by  the  consent  of  the  churches,  and 
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are  careful  by  no  means  to  interfere  with  their  independence. 
The  same  idea  also  accords  with  their  theory  of  church  officers 
and  Christian  ministry.  All  churches  which  have  been  at 
one  time  connected  with  the  State,  and  others  modeled  after 
the  same  forms,  have  a  class  of  clergymen  who  are  members, 
not  of  the  local  bodies,  but  of  the  national  church  or  some 
of  its  subdivisions,  and  amenable  only  to  its  discipline. 
They  differ  among  themselves  in  that  some  of  them  hold  the 
equality  (i)arity)  of  the  clergy,  while  others  (sometimes  called 
prelatists)  divide  the  clergy  into  two  or  more  orders.  Con- 
gregationalists  differ  from  both  quite  as  much  as  they  differ 
from  each  other.  They  hold  the  equality  of  the  brotherhood. 
They  have,  it  is  true,  an  order  of  ministers,  but  they  aro 
members  of  the  churches,  and  subject  to  their  discipline. 
Consecrated  to  a  particular  work,  these  ministers  are  esteemed 
for  its  sake ;  but  they  have  neither  office  nor  authority,  ex- 
cept as  they  are  chosen  by  some  church  to  the  pastorate,  and 
they  hold  that  office  only  during  the  pleasure  of  the  church. 
The  system  of  church  officers  is  very  simple.  They  find  in 
the  New  Testament  only  two  classes  of  officers,  the  elders  or 
bishops  (called  also  i)astors),  who  administer  the  spiritual 
affairs  of  the  church  and  are  its  religious  teachers,  and  the 
deacons  who  are  charged  with  its  temporal  interests.  In 
former  times  it  was  customary  to  have  several  elders  in  each 
church,  some  of  whom  were  executive  officers,  but  not  pub- 
lic teachers.  Of  late,  however,  these  offices  are  for  the  most 
part  concentrated  in  one  elder,  or  as  he  is  gent»rally  calltHl, 
pastor.  A  pastor  may  be  called  from  the  n)enil)ei-shii)  or 
even  the  pastorate  of  another  church,  but  wlien  he  is  iustalltnl 
he  does  not  become  a  member  of  his  own  unless  he  is  re- 
ceived by  that  church  by  letter  or  i)rofession  like  any  other 
member.  Installation  over  a  church  diyes  not  make  liiiii  a 
member  of  it.  Some  pastors  have  not  Ix^en  and  n»fus<Ml  to 
be,  members  of  the  church  to  which  they  have  ministenvl. 
In  practice  the  deacons  have  usually  a  large  share  of  sinrit- 
ual  carok 
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FOREIGN  MISSIOKAST  WORK. 

The  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions was  organized  at  Bradford,  Mass.,  June  29, 1810.  At 
the  close  of  its  seventy-fifth  year,  the  Board  had  22  mis- 
sions, 88  stations,  826  oat-stations,  166  ordained  mission- 
aries (6  of  them  physicians),  10  physicians  not  ordained 
(including  4  females),  4  other  male  missionaries,  248  female 
assistant  missionaries  (147  of  them  wives) ;  making  a  total 
of  422  American  laborers.  There  were  of  native  helpers, 
147  pastors,  212  preachers,  1,810  teachers,  606  other  heli>a»— 
a  total  of  2,188.  There  were  292  churches  with  28,392  mem- 
bers, 3,008  having  been  added  within  the  preceding  year. 
There  were  90  high-schools  and  colleges  with  3,671  pupils, 
803  common  schools  with  30,941,  the  total  number  under  in- 
struction being  36,661.  During  the  seventy-five  years  the 
Board  had  sent  out  786  male  and  1,080  female  missionaries— 
a  total  of  1,866.  There  had  been  added  to  the  churches 
under  its  care  94,986  members,  while  as  nearly  as  can  be 
ascertained  399,363  persons  had  been  under  instruction. 
The  aggregate  of  receipts  were  $21,113,168.31.  The  pages 
issued  by  mission  presses,  so  far  as  recorded^  numbered 
1,690,194,403  pages. 

The  following  were  the  Missions,  with  the  dates  of  their 
organization:  East  Central  Africa,  1883 ;  Zulu  Mission,  1836 ; 
West  Central  Africa,  1880 ;  European  Turkey,  1868 ;  West- 
em  Turkey,  1819 ;  Central  Turkey,  1847 ;  Eastern  Turkey, 
1836 ;  Maratha,  1813 ;  Madura,  1834 ;  Ceylon,  1816 ;  Hong 
Kong,  1883  ;  Poochow,  1847  ;  North  China,  1864  ;  Shanse, 
1882  ;  Japan,  1869 ;  North  Japan,  1883 ;  Micronesia,  1862 ; 
Western  Mexico,  1872 ;  Northern  Mexico,  1882 ;  Spain, 
1872 ;  Austria,  1872 ;  North  Pacific  Institute,  1872. 

HOME  MISSIONARY  WORK. 

The  American  Home  Missionary  Society  was  organized  in 
New  York  City,  May  10, 1826.  In  1886  it  had  eleven  auxil- 
iary associations.    The  number  of  missionaries  employed  in 
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its  fifty-ninth  year  (1884-'5)  was  1,447,-993  of  them  in  States 
and  Territories  west  and  south  of  New  York.  They  preached 
regularly  in  2,990  stations,  and  at  frequent  intervals  in  many 
hundreds  more.  The  number  of  Sunday-school  and  Bible- 
dass  scholars  was  118,000.  The  additions  to  the  churches 
were  8,734 ;  4,848  of  them  on  confession  of  Christ.  Churches 
organized,  166 ;  reached  self-support,  60. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  CHURCHES. 

The  "  Year-Book ''  of  1886  gave  the  following  statistics  of 
these  churches :  Number  of  ministers  in  the  United  States, 
4^043 ;  churches,  4,170 ;  Sunday-school  officers,  teachers,  and 
scholars,  610,339 ;  communicants,  418,664 ;  amount  of  con- 
tributions for  church  purposes,  $4,667,731.81 ;  for  mission 
work,  $1,700,236.17. 

The  educational  iostitutions  were :  Andover  (Mass.)  Theo- 
logical Seminary  (oi)ened  1808) ;  Bangor  (Me.)  Theological 
Seminary  (chartered  1814) ;  Chicago  (111.)  Theological  Semi- 
nary (opened  1868) ;  Hartford  (Conn.)  Theological  Seminary 
(opened  1834) ;  Department  of  Theology  in  Oberlin  (Ohio) 
College  (oi)ened  1835) ;  Pacific  (Oakland,  Cal.)  Theological 
Seminary  (ox)ened  1869) ;  Theological  Seminary  of  Yale 
(New  Haven,  Conn.)  College;  besides  which  there  were 
eighty-five  colleges  in  affiliation  with  the  churches. 


CHAPTER  XLL 
THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS. 

Gcor/re  Fox  and  his  Labors— Articles  of  Belief— The  Orthodox  Friends  in  the 
United  States— The  Ilicksite  Friends— Statistics  and  Institutions  of  the 
Friends. 


GEORGE  FOX  AND  HIS  LABORS. 

THE  Friends,  or  Quakers,  owe  their  origin  to  G^eo^ge  Fox, 
who  w^as  bom  in  Leicestershire,  Eng. ,  about  the  year  1624. 
At  an  early  age  he  became  apprentice  to  a  shoemaker.  While 
in  this  situation,  he  devoted  himself  with  great  diligence  to 
the  perusal  of  the  Scriptures,  and,  as  opportunity  presented, 
w  as  w  ont  to  exhort  his  fellow-shoemakers,  from  whom,  how- 
ever, he  received  no  great  encouragement.  As  he  was  one 
day  walking  alone  in  the  fields,  reflecting,  according  to  cus- 
tom, on  the  disorderly  lives  of  men,  and  considering  the  most 
proi)er  means  to  reform  them,  for  the  glory  of  Gk)d  and  their 
own  temporal  and  eternal  happiness,  he  thought  he  heard  a 
voice  from  heaven,  or  rather  he  felt  one  of  those  sudden  im- 
pulses, which  the  Friends  receive  as  special  motions  from 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Considering  that  he  had  received  a  call 
from  heaven,  he  lived  in  a  closer  retreat  than  before.  He 
sea,rched  narrowly  into  the  state  of  his  conscience,  retrenched 
whatever  he  found  superfluous,  and  followed  his  trade  no 
further  than  was  necessary  for  his  subsistence.  He  went 
about  preaching  from  place  to  place,  and  boldly  entered  into 
disputes  with  divines  and  ministers,  trusting  solely  to  and 
being  guided  only  by  what  he  considered  to  be  that  divine 
voice  which  interiorly  speaks  to  the  heart  and  draws  men 
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as  it  pleases.  This  caused  Fox  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  sedi- 
tious i)erson,  on  which  account  he  was  seized  at  Nottingham, 
in  1649,  and  imprisoned.  This  first  imprisonment  occurred 
when  he  was  twenty-five  years  of  age.  On  being  released 
from  Nottingham  jail,  he  preached  in  other  places,  where  he 
was  roughly  handled  by  the  mob  for  his  eccentric  behavior, 
and  the  boldness  with  which  he  interrupted  the  ministers  in 
their  sermons.  At  Derby  he  was  shut  up  for  six  months  in 
a  house  of  correction,  and  when  he  came  out  of  it,  in  order 
to  be  examined  by  Jeremy  Bennet,  a  justice  of  the  i)eace, 
the  name  of  Quaker  was  given  to  him  and  his  disciples,  be- 
cause, in  his  answers  and  public  exhortations,  he  often  said 
quaking  and  trembling  were  necessary  dispositions  to  hear 
the  word  of  God  with  profit. 

The  Quakers,  as  they  were  then  called,  flattered  themselves 
with  the  hox)e  of  enjoying  some  quiet  at  the  restoration  of 
Charles  11. ;  but  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
that  monarch  because  in  their  opinion  all  oaths  are  for- 
bidden, a  grievous  i)ersecution  was  raised  against  them. 
While  some  of  the  Protestants  earlier  organized,  as  the 
Presbyterians  and  Baptists,  met  the  force  of  tiie  persecution, 
the  Friends  sustained  the  severest  shocks.  It  is  estimated 
that  during  the  winter  of  1662  between  4,000  and  6,000  of 
their  number  were  incarcerated  in  English  jails.  While 
su£Fering  these  persecutions,  they  were  considerably  strength- 
ened by  the  accession  to  their  fraternity  of  the  well-known 
William  Penn,  who,  on  account  of  his  talents  and  ample 
fortune,  soon  acquired  no  small  influence  and  reputation 
among  them.  In  1686,  when  partly  through  his  influence  a 
proclamation  was  issued  by  the  king  releasing  all  persons 
who  were  impriscmed  on  account  of  religion,  among  those 
set  at  liberty  were  1,490  Friends.  About  the  same  time  the 
persecution  afniinst  them  abating,  they  employed  themselves 
in  reducing  their  views  to  a  more  regular  system,  and  in 
adopting  hiIps  acrorrling  to  which  they  were  to  govern  them- 
selves.    These  we  shall  briefly  notice. 
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DISCIPLINE   OF  THE  FRIENDS. 

Discipline  is  maintained  on  certain  principles:  1.  That 
Christ  is  the  Supreme  and  only  Head  of  his  church ;  3.  That 
Christians  are  to  minister  to  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
needs  of  each  other,  in  privacy  and  love ;  8.  Elders  and  over- 
seers are  to  be  guardians  of  the  flock,  in  addition  to  those 
who  preach ;  4  No  one  (or  class)  is  to  make  himself  a  lord 
over  Gk>d's  heritage,  which  power  belongs  to  the  x>eople  in 
their  collective  capacity ;  5.  The  Holy  Spirit  has  immediate 
control  of  all  affairs  in  the  church,  from  the  time  that  the 
church  was  established  by  a  most  extraordinary  outpouring 
of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

The  form  of  the  church  government  was  settled  as  early  as 
1666,  under  the  lead  of  George  Fox,  who  advocated  the  set- 
ting up  of  women's  meetings,  which  v^y  soon  were  held  as 
regularly  as  those  of  the  brethren.  The  chief  authority  is 
in  the  yearly  meeting  of  the  body  at  large,  by  their  repre- 
sentatives, men  and  women  meeting  separately,  l^or 
matters  are  arranged  at  the  monthly  meetings,  such  as  the 
care  of  the  poor,  visiting  of  the  aMcted  aind  in  prison,  mar- 
riage and  burials,  births  and  deaths,  education,  and  the 
settlement  of  legal  matters  (appeals  to  courts  not  being 
allowed).  There  are  also  quarterly  meetings,  composed  of 
monthly  meetings. 

ARTICLES  OF  BELIEF. 

The  Society  of  Friends  has  never  formed  a  creed  after  the 
manner  of  other  religious  bodies.  They  accept  the  doctrines 
of  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  his  atonement  for  the 
sins  of  men.  Christ  is  the  true  light,  which  enlightens  all 
men.  This  is  performed  by  an  immediate  inspiration,  and 
not  alone  by  the  outward  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  which  Christ 
has  preached  to  men  as  a  rule  of  their  belief  and  practice ; 
which  outward  preaching  of  evangelical  truths  is  not  the 
only  method  used  by  God  to  enlighten  mankind ;  but  he 
sends  to  each  person  interior  inspirations.  This  interior  light 
is  to  be  adored,  as  being  Christ  himself  and  God  himself. 
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The  source  of  inspiration  is  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  inte- 
riorly teaches  us ;  and  the  Scripture  is  a  rule  given  by  and 
subordinate  to  that  Spirit.  An  immediate  inspiration  is  as 
necessary  to  us  as  to  the  apostles ;  it  teaches  us  whatever  is 
necessary  to  salvation.  The  promise  which  Christ  made  to 
his  apostles,  to  teach  them  all  truth  by  his  Spirit^  and  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  Bhovld  always  remain  with  them^  was  not 
confined  to  the  apostles  only,  it  belongs  to  all  the  faithful ; 
and  it  is  said  of  them  all,  that  the  unction  shall  teach  them 
all  things  ;  that  is,  all  spiritual  truth  which  they  need. 

Outward  baptism  is  not  an  ordinance  of  Christ.  Whoever 
pretends  that  Christ's  order  is  to  be  understood  of  water-bap- 
tism adds  to  the  text,  which  does  not  mention  water.  The 
baptism  enjoined  by  Christ  is  a  baptism  of  spirit,  not  of 
water.  The  water-baptism  was  John's,  and  has  been  abol- 
ished. Paul  says  he  was  not  sent  to  baptize,  but*  to  preach. 
Water-baptism,  and  the  spiritual  baptism,  are  two  entirely 
different  baptisms.  The  inward  baptism  alone  is  the  true 
baptism  of  Christ 

Friends  are  opix)8ed  to  war,  under  all  circumstances ;  be- 
lieving it  to  be  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  They 
also  deny  the  propriety  of  all  oaths,  in  accordance  with 
Christ's  command,  "  Swear  not  at  all." 

Their  plain  si)eech,  using  "  thee  "  and  "  thou,"  instead  of 
"  you,"  is  believed  to  be  according  to  Scripture,  wherein  it 
is  enjoined  by  the  precept  and  exami)le  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
and  his  apostles.  They  do  not  prescril)e  a  form  of  speech 
or  of  dress  as  a  condition  of  meml)ership,  but  they  do  re- 
quire of  their  members  the  practice  of  simplirity  and  truth- 
fulness, becoming  the  Christian,  and  to  avoid  flattery,  exag- 
geration, and  untruthfulness,  vain  oomiJiments  and  8ui)er- 
fluous  or  gay  apparel.  (Mat.  xxiii.  8 ;  Rom.  xii.  9 ;  Eph. 
V.  9 ;  Phil.  iv.  6  ;  1  Peter  iii.  \\  4.) 

The  eldest  of  all  the  Yearly  Meetings  is  that  of  London, 
which  dates  from  1072.  At  the  .*M\ssi()n  of  1884  there  were 
reported  14,2<M)  mt»nilx>rs.  The  Yearly  Mt»eting  at  Dublin, 
the  same  year,  reiK>rted  2,93;")  inenilx*rs  in  that  city. 
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THE  FRIENDS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Bancroft  says  :  "  The  rise  of  the  people  called  Quakers  is 
one  of  the  memorable  events  in  the  history  of  man.  It 
marks  the  moment  when  intellectual  freedom  was  claimed 
unconditionally  by  the  people  as  an  inalienable  birthright." 

The  founding  of  the  Society  in  the  United  States  was  at- 
tended with  much  persecution.  In  September,  1656,  two 
Quaker  women,  Mary  Fisher  and  Ann  Austin,  arrived  in 
Boston  from  Barbadoes.  They  were  arrested,  thrown  into 
prison,  stripped  of  their  clothing,  convicts  on  charges  of 
heresy,  and  expelled  from  the  State.  In  Rhode  Island  the 
Friends  were  tolerated,  but  very  few  settled  there  until  1672. 
The  great  impetus  to  immigration  was  given  by  William 
Penn  after  1682  when  he  founded  Pennsylvania,  and  great 
numbers  flocked  annually  to  that  State.  "The  purity  of 
their  lives,  and  their  constant  warfare  against  all  immorality, 
war,  intemperance,  and  especially  against  slavery,  have  ex- 
ercised an  influence  over  the  opinions  and  practices  of  the 
civilized  world  greater  than  that  of  any  other  body  of  men 

of  no  greater  number  that  has  existed  in  modern  times." 

• 

THE   niCKSITE   FRIENDS. 

In  the  year  1827,  a  portion  of  the  members  in  some  of  the 
American  Yearly  Meetings  seceded  from  the  society,  and 
set  up  a  distinct  and  independent  association,  but  still  hold- 
ing to  the  name  of  Friends.  Elias  Hicks  led  the  movement 
of  separation.  He  was  bom  at  Hempstead,  L.  I.,  March  19, 
1748,  and  died  Feb.  27,  1830.  At  the  time  of  the  separation 
Hicks  was  eighty  years  old.  Parts  of  six  of  the  Yearly 
Meetings  then  existing  in  the  United  States  withdrew  from 
the  general  society,  and  the  followers  of  Hicks,  about  one- 
third  or  more  of  the  whole  number,  formed  themselves  into 
a  new  society.  Hicks  based  his  movements  upon  some  of 
the  doctrinal  points  held  by  the  Friends,  in  particular  those 
relating  to  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  the  nature  of  the  atone- 
ment, which  were  regarded  by  many  as  being  inconsistent 
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with  the  belief  of  the  orthodox.  A  document  waa  issued 
bearing  the  date,  "  the  21st  of  4th  month,  1827,"  and  stating 
the  causes  of  the  secession  in  these  words :  "  Doctrines  held 
by  one  part  of  the  society,  and  which  we  believe  to  be  sound 
and  edifying,  are  pronounced  by  the  other  part  to  be  unsound 
and  spurious." 

From  this  time  the  Friends  were  classed  as  the  Orthodox 
and  the  Hicksites,  although  the  latter  name  is  not  accepted 
by  those  to  whom  it  is  applied  by  others. 

In  1868  some  of  the  Orthodox  Friends  in  the  United  States 
established  a  foreign  missionary  society,  and  they  have  been 
very  active  in  opening  schools  among  the  freedmen,  and  in 
missionary  and  educational  work  among  the  Indians. 

STATISTICS   AXD   INSTITUTIONS. 

The  following  gives  an  approximate  idea  of  the  strength 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  on  January  1, 1886  : 

ORTHODOX. 
Viariy  Meetings,  Members.  Minisiers, 

New  Entrlaiid 4,400  110 

Nt»w  Yoik 3.700  65 

liiiltiinon* 750  15 

N<»Hli  ( 'amlina 5.500  45 

Ohio 4.:WK)  80 

Iiuliruiii 20,000  250 

Wosteni 1 1.5(M)  125 

Iowa 9.500  140 

Kansiis 5.<mK)  100 

PhibMlolphia 5.550  40 

**  SniiilltT  liotlHHi '' 0,500  50 

70.  IKK)  1,020 

Caiiatla 1,400  15 

ToUil     7S..3(H)  l,a35 

To  which  add  th«»  ^'Hirksito"  PViends,  2r),(KX),  and  we  have 
a  grand  total  of  1():k:^(K). 

Acronling  to  \\w  n»i)<)rt  of  the  Ywirly  Meeting  of  1884 
therf*  wen»  1,(KK)  Friends  in  Canada.     In  the  Unit*^!  States 
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Bible  Schools  were  officially  recognized  and  supported  in  all 
the  above  Yearly  Meetings  except  Philadelphia ;  in  it^  how- 
ever, a  number  of  such  schools  exist  without  official  recog- 
nition. 

The  Orthodox  Friends  had  three  collegiate  institutions : 
Haverford  College,  near  Philadelphia;  Earl  ham  College, 
Richmond,  Ind. ;  and  Penn  College,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa,  Bryn 
Mawr  College  for  women,  near  Philadelphia,  has  been  man- 
aged by  Friends,  but  not  as  a  denominational  institution. 
Yearly  Meeting  Boarding  Schools  have  existed  in  Maine, 
Rhode  Island,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania. 


CHAPTER   XLTL 


THE  UNITED  BRETHREN. 

Founding  of  the  Moravian  Church^The  Bohemian  Reformation — The  Synod 
of  1467^Proclamation  of  Religious  Liberty— The  Brethren  in  the  United 
Statea— The  United  Brethren  in  Christ— Doctrmea  of  the  Church. 


FOUNDINO  OF  THE  MORAVIAN  CHURCH. 

THE  United  Brethren,  sometimes  called  Moravians,  were 
originally  formed  by  the  descendants  of  the  Bohemian 
and  Moravian  Brethren,  who  being  persecuted  for  their  re- 
ligions tenets  and  non-conformity  in  their  native  country, 
founded  a  colony,  under  the  patronage  of  Count  Zinzen- 
dorf,  on  an  estate  of  his,  called  Berthelsdorf,  in  Upper  Lu- 
satia,  in  the  year  1722,  to  which  colony  the  name  of  Herm- 
hut  was  given,  on  account  of  its  situation  on  the  southern 
declivity  of  a  hill  called  Hutberg. 

The  original  homes  of  the  church  are  Bohemia  and  Mo- 
ravia, two  small  countries  in  the  heart  of  Europe,  the  one  a 
kingdom,  the  other  a  margraviate  of  the  Austrian  empire. 
They  are  inhabited  by  the  Czechs,  who  form  a  division  of 
the  great  Slavonic  race  which  burst  into  that  continent  from 
the  far  East,  and  which  now  holds  nearly  one-half  of  its 
area.  The  Czechs  were  converted  to  Christianity  in  the 
ninth  century,  through  the  labors  of  Cyrill  and  Methodius, 
the  illustrious  apostles  of  the  Slavonians.  These  mission- 
aries came  from  the  Greek  Church,  translated  the  Bible  into 
the  vernacular,  and  introduced  a  national  ritual.  Hence, 
although  Bohemia  and  Moravia  gradually  fell  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  Hierarchy,  they  protested,  from 
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the  earliest  times,  against  some  of  its  claims,  and  resisted, 
more  or  less,  its  spiritual  authority.  Within  the  mountain 
barriers  which  inclose  these  lands,  religious  liberty  found  a 
refuge ;  and  Rome  could  not  wholly  suppress  the  testimony 
that  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  believers.  Even  as  the  Swiss 
were  the  first  nation  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  proclaim  from 
their  Alpine  heights  the  inalienable  right  of  man  to  govern 
himself,  so  the  Bohemians  and  Moravians  were  the  first  peo- 
ple to  herald,  from  their  Erzgebirge  and  their  Giant  Moun- 
tains, the  coming  of  that  glorious  day  when  the  human 
conscience  would  be  free.  In  the  course  of  the  fourteenth 
century  such  testimony  grew  loud  and  clear.  Preachers 
like  Conmd  Waldhausen  and  John  Milic,  who,  for  authority 
in  reforming  the  masses  and  power  in  swaying  open-air  con- 
gregations, which  numbered  thousands  of  hearers,  may  be 
put  by  the  side  of  George  Whitefield  and  John  Wesley,  and 
writers  like  Matthias  Janow,  sent  forth  truths  that  swept 
through  the  land  as  the  wind,  and  caused  the  religious  feel- 
ings of  the  people  to  swell  as  the  sea. 

THE  BOHEMIAN   REFORMATION. 

Thus  was  the  way  prepared  for  the  Bohemian  reforma- 
tion. Of  this  reformation  John  Huss  became  the  distin- 
guished leader,  until  the  Council  of  Constance,  deliberately 
breaking  the  pledge  of  personal  safety  which  had  been 
given  him,  condemned  him  to  the  stake.  He  suffered,  and, 
as  Montgomery  says,  "  To  heaven  upon  a  fiery  chariot  rose," 
on  the  6th  of  July,  1415.  His  followers  flew  to  arms,  a  meas- 
ure which  was  contrary  to  all  his  teachings,  and  inaugurated 
the  Hussite  war.  It  raged  with  fury  for  fourteen  years. 
God  himself  used  the  Hussites  as  ministers  of  his  ven- 
geance. They  were  invariably  successful,  defeating  immense 
armies  of  imperialists,  driving  before  them,  with  their  iron- 
pointed  flails,  the  flower  of  the  chivalry  of  Europe,  and 
spreading  the  terror  of  their  name  far  beyond  the  confines 
of  their  own  country.  But  they  were  divided  among  them- 
selves.   The  one  faction  bore  the  name  of  Taborites,  from  a 
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fortiped  hill,  which  they  made  the  centre  of  their  operations. 
The  other  was  known  as  the  Calixtines,  from  Calix,  a  cup, 
because  they  contended  mainly  for  the  restoration  of  the 
cup  to  the  laity  in  the  Lord's  Supper.  Tliese  two  parties 
the  Council  of  Basle  succeeded  in  arraying  agtiinst  each 
other.  In  the  spring  of  1434,  a  battle  was  fought  between 
them,  which  resulted  in  the  triumph  of  the  Calixtines. 
Many  of  the  more  liberal  Taboiites  thereupon  joined  them, 
and  they  were  now  constituted  the  Naticmal  Church,  with 
certain  concessions  granted  by  the  Council,  such  as  the 
Lord's  Supper  in  both  kinds,  and  the  use  of  the  vernacular 
in  public  worship. 

From  the  midst  of  this  communion  those  men  of  God 
proceeded  who  founded  the  church.  Tliey  were  true  fol- 
lowers of  John  IIuss,  and  had  discountenanced  the  Hussite 
war.  They  longed  to  work  out  their  own  salvation,  and  to 
reform  the  National  Church,  which  was  rapidly  passing 
to  affiliation  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  John 
Rokyzan,  the  head  of  the  Calixtines,  and  an  illustrious 
preacher,  was  inveighing  against  the  corruptness  of  the 
times.  Around  him  these  fathei-s  gathered,  and  besought 
him  to  begin  a  reformation.  But  he  was  afraid  of  the 
danger  to  which  he  would  exi)ose  himself,  and  loved  the 
praise  of  men  more  than  the  j)raise  of  God.  Hence,  they 
determimnl  to  carry  out  among  themselves  the  j)rin('i]>lesof 
Huss,  and  to  unite  in  some  (piiet  retreat  for  the  exercise  of 
I)ersonal  religicm.  Al)out  1(H)  miles  east  of  Prague,  on  the 
confim^s  of  Silesia,  was  an  estate  called  Lititz,  owned  by  the 
Regent  of  Bohemia.  It  had  been  devastated  in  tli(»  war,  w:is 
spanwdy  inhabite<l,  and  l)r(>uglit  him  but  a  small  rev(»nue. 
The  a5is<K*iat4^  b<»gg<Hl  Rokyzan  to  induce  the  Regent  to 
grant  them  an  asylum  there.  Hoky/^nu  who  was  anxious 
to  get  rid  of  them,  eag»»rly  (•ons»»ntrd.  The  H«»gent,  think- 
ing that  such  a  settlement  would  tend  to  develop  his  estate 
and  incn^ase'  his  ineome,  as  engeily  guv»»  the  desiivd  i>er- 
mission. 

The  ass4K*iates  immediatiOv  left  Pniirue,  and  built  them- 
selves  cottagt'S  at  Kunwalde.     In  that  village,  in  the  midst 
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of  dense  forests,  and  in  the  shadow  of  the  Giant  Mountains, 
before  ever  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  had  planted  the  standard  of 
liberty  in  our  land,  before  ever  the  Anglican  Reformation 
had  separated  the  Church  of  England  from  that  of  Home, 
before  even  Luther  had  kindled  the  torch  of  truth  at  the 
fire  which  bums  on  God's  own  altar — when,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Waldenses,  all  Euroi)e  yet  lay  in  the  dark- 
ness of  mediaeval  superstition,  and  America  was  still  undis- 
covered— in  1457,  the  church  of  the  United  Brethren  was 
founded.  "Brethren"  was  the  name  which  its  members 
adopted,  and  which  has  remained  to  the  i>resent  day. 

The  principles  that  they  enunciated  were,^  in  brie^  the 
following  three :  The  Bible  is  the  only  source  of  Christian 
doctrine ;  public  worship  is  to  be  conducted,  and  a  discipline 
is  to  be  administered,  in  accordance  with  what  the  Scriptores 
teach,  and  on  the  model  of  the  Apostolic  Church ;  the  Lord's 
Supper  is  to  be  received  in  faith,  to  be  doctrinally  defined 
in  the  language  of  Scripture,  and  every  human  explanation 
of  that  language  is  to  be  avoided. 

Idtitz  soon  became  the  rallying-point  for  awakened  x)erson8 
throughout  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  so  that  the  brethren  in- 
creased in  numbers.  During  the  first  ten  years  of  their 
history,  however,  they  constituted  merely  a  little  church 
within  the  National  Church,  from  which  they  had  not  yet 
formally  separated.  Some  of  its  converted  priests  joined 
the  Association,  and  ministered  to  them  in  holy  tilings. 
But  when  this  church  began  a  cruel  persecution,  that  added 
many  to  the  noble  army  of  martyrs,  and  when  the  Brethren 
found  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  secure  a  sufficiency  of 
Calixtine  priests,  they  began  to  consider  the  propriety  of 
severing  the  last  tie  which  united  them  with  the  Establish- 
ment, and  of  instituting  a  ministry  of  their  own.  They 
made  the  question  one  of  special  prayer  for  several  years, 
and  called  frequent  synods  to  discuss  it,  until  it  was  finally 
decided  in  the  affirmative,  in  1464,  through  the  use  of  the 
lot 
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THE  SYNOD  OF  1467. 

At  last,  on  the  occasion  of  a  synod  held  at  Lhota,  in  1467, 
nine  men,  of  high  repute  for  piety,  were  elected  by  ballot 
as  the  nominees  of  the  church.  Then  the  question  was  a 
second  time  put  absolutely  into  the  hands  of  the  Lord. 
Twelve  lots  were  prepared,  nine  being  blank,  and  three  in- 
scribed with  the  Bohemian  word  Jest.  Thereupon  a  fer- 
vent prayer  was  oflfered  up  beseeching  God  to  designate  of 
these  nine  nominees,  either  one,  or  two,  or  three,  as  his 
ministers ;  but  if  this  should  not  be  the  time  which  he  liad 
ordained  for  such  a  consummation,  to  cause  all  the  nine  to 
receive  blanks.  In  this  event,  the  Brethren  would  have  de- 
ferred further  action  to  some  future  x>®riod.  Nine  lots 
having  been  drawn  singly  from  a  vase  and  given  to  the 
nominees,  it  appeared  that  Matthias  of  Kunwalde,  Thomas 
of  Prelonc,  and  Elias  of  Chrenovic,  had  each  received  one 
marked  Jest.  The  whole  synod  instantly  rose  to  its  feet, 
and  every  member  hastened  to  acknowledge,  by  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship,  these  three  men  as  the  future  ministers 
of  the  church.  A  thanksgiving  hymn,  composed  for  the 
occasion,  was  joyfully  sung,  after  which  followed  the  Lord's 
Supper. 

\Mien  Martin  Luther  nailed  his  theses  to  the  door  of  the 
Wittenberg  Cathedral,  on  the  31st  day  of  October,  1517, 
there  existed  a  church  of  Reformers  before  the  Reformation 
in  Bohemia  and  Mora\ia,  numbering  at  least  200,000  mem- 
bers, among  whom  were  some  of  the  noblest  and  most  in- 
fluential families  of  the  realm,  counting  over  four  hundred 
parishes,  using  a  hymn-book  and  a  catechism  of  its  own, 
proclaiming  its  doctrines  in  a  confession  of  faith,  employing 
two  printing-presses,  and  scattering  Bohemian  Bibles  broad- 
cast through  the  land. 

As,  in  the  days  of  the  apostles,  the  great  i)er8ecution  at 
Jerusalem  sratt4*red  the  Christians  abroad  throughout  the 
regions  of  Judea  and  Samaria,  where  they  converts  many, 
and  thus  extended  the  church,  so  now  the  cruel  hand  that 
thrust  the  Brethren  out  of  their  native  country,  unwittingly 
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helped  to  plant  a  new  branch  of  them  in  Poland.  This 
branch  grew  so  rapidly  that  in  1557,  at  a  general  synod,  the 
Polish  churches  were  admitted  as  an  organic  part  of  the 
Unitas  Fratrum,  which  now  became  larger  and  more  infln- 
ential  than  ever,  having  three  provinces,  the  Bohemian,  the 
Moravian,  and  the  Polish,  each  governed  by  bishops  of  its 
own,  but  aU  combined  as  one  unity. 

PROCLAMATION  OP  BELIGI0IT8  LIB£BTT. 

In  1609  religious  liberty  was  proclaimed  in  Bohemia  and 
Moravia,  and  the  Brethren  were  constituted  one  of  the 
legally  acknowledged  churches  of  the  land.  Prom  the 
pinnacle  of  prosperity,  however,  which  they  reached  in 
1609,  they  were  soon  cast  down  by  that  hand  which  has,  for 
ages,  been  smiting  at  the  truth.  In  1617,  Ferdinand  H. 
ascended  the  throne.  The  following  year  witnessed  the 
beginning  of  that  scourge  of  Euroi)e,  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 
In  the  course  of  the  complications  which  ensued,  the  Prot- 
estants of  Bohemia  rebelled,  and  elected  Frederick  of  the 
Palatinate  as  their  king.  But  his  army  suffered  a  total  de- 
feat near  Prague  in  1620.  Ferdinand  inaugurated  what  is 
generally  termed  the  Bohemian  Anti-Reformation.  When 
this  work  was  accomplished,  Bohemia  and  Moravia  lay 
chained,  while  more  than  thirty  thousand  of  their  Protest- 
ant families  were  in  exile.  Among  these  were  three  or  four 
Brethren  to  every  one  Lutheran  or  Reformed.  Their  pastors 
were  banished  or  slain;  their  churches  taken  from  them; 
their  ecclesiastical  organization  ceased  to  exist.  For  a  time, 
Poland  became  their  refuge,  and  the  town  of  lissa  their 
rallying-point. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  Brethren  accepted  the 
offer  of  Count  Zinzendorf ,  and  made  a  settlement  vcpon  his 
estate.    They  have  since  been  allowed  to  worship  in  peace. 

THE  BRETHREN  IN  THE  ITNITED  STATES. 

Count  Zinzendorf  came  to  America  in  1741,  and  preached 
at  Gtermantown  and  Bethlehem.    On  February  11, 1748^  lie 
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ordained  at  Oley,  Pa.,  the  missionaries  Ranch  and  Buettner ; 
and  Ranch  baptized  three  Indians  from  Shekomeco,  east  of 
the  Hudson,  '^  the  firstlings  of  the  Indians."  He  soon,  with 
his  daughter  Benigna,  and  several  brethren  and  sisters, 
visited  various  tribes  of  Indians. 

For  an  entire  century^  from  1742  to  1843,  the  exclusive 
polity  was  enforced.  Evqb  those  churches  which  were  not 
in  Moravian  towns,  felt  the  influences  of  this  system.  Ag- 
gressiveness was  no  part  of  their  work.  They  were  looked 
ujHm  by  the  synods  as  little  more  than  preaching-places, 
with  a  handful  of  the  faithful  clustering  around  them,  who 
were  to  do  all  the  good  they  could  by  evangelizing,  without 
proselyting.  Hence  the  question  with  regard  to  the  small- 
ness  of  the  Moravian  Church  in  this  country  cannot  apply 
to  the  first  century  of  its  existence.  It  remained  small  on 
principle.  And  when  a  new  era  had  dawned,  in  1844,  through 
the  abolition  of  the  exclusive  polity  at  Bethlehem,  the  mother 
of  the  whole  province,  twelve  years  elapsed  before  all  the 
settlements  followed  her  example ;  Salem,  in  North  Caro- 
lina, the  last  Moravian  town,  not  yielding  its  ix)S]tion  until 
1856.  Since  that  time,  and  not  l)efore,  the  American  Mora- 
vian Church  adopts  extension  as  one  of  its  principles,  and 
stands,  in  all  other  resi)ects,  on  the  same  basis  as  its  sister 
denominations  of  Christians. 

The  ecclesiastical  church  officers  are  the  bishops,  through 
whom  the  regular  succession  of  ordination,  transmitted  to 
the  United  Brethnm  through  the  ancient  Church  of  the 
Bohemian  and  Moravian  Brethrer.,  is  presened,  and  who 
alone  are  authorized  to  ordiiin  ministei-s,  but  possess  no 
authority  in  the  government  of  the  church,  except  such  as 
they  derive  from  being  the  pn\sident8  of  the  governing 
boards ;  the  jiresbj'ters,  or  ordained  stated  ministers  of  the 
communities,  and  the  deacons.  TTie  degree  of  deacon  is  the 
first  l)est<>we<l  uiK)n  young  minist4»rs  and  Jnissionaries,  by 
which  they  are  authoriziKi  to  administer  the  sacraments. 

Tile  Moravians  fomirrly  had  s<*parat4»  r<)niniuniti«»s  at  B<»th- 
lehem,  Nazareth,  and  Lititz,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  at  Salem, 
North  Carolina.   The  first  named  of  these  is  still  their  largest 
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establishment  in  America,  and  they  have  there  an  educational 
institution  which  enjoys  a  large  patronage  and  an  enviable 
reputation.  The  education  of  youth  is  regarded  by  the 
Brethren  as  worthy  of  the  greatest  attention,  and,  therefore, 
wherever  their  communities  are  located  the  most  thorough 
and  excellent  schools  will  be  found.  At  lititz,  Nazareth, 
and  Salem,  Moravian  schools  are  located,  which,  although 
not  enjoying  the  extensive  patronage  of  th6  Bethlehem  in- 
stitution, are  deservedly  popular  and  well  sustained. 

The  Moravians  in  the  United  States  are  divided  into  the 
Northern  and  Southern  Districts.  The  former  made  strong 
efforts  in  1881-'82  to  effect  a  union  of  both  bodies,  but  with- 
out success.  In  1884  the  churches  enjoyed  an  increase  of 
418  communicants  and  227  members.  The  whole  number  of 
communicants  in  both  districts,  at  last  reports,  was  10,296 ; 
of  members,  16,775.  They  supported  29  home  missions,  hav- 
ing 1,775  communicants  and  3,577  members. 

THE  UNITED  BRETHREN  IN   CHRIST. 

This  denomination  took  its  rise  in  the  United  States 
about  the  year  17S5,  and  is  distinguished  from  the  Mora- 
vian Church  by  the  additional  phrase  of  "  In  Christ."  In 
1752  William  Otterbein,  a  distinguished  divine  in  the  Ger- 
man Reformed  Church,  came  to  America,  and  immediately 
began  preaching.  He  formed  a  connection  with  two  other 
divines  of  his  church,  Messrs.  Beohm  and  Gteeting,  and  in 
1771  Messrs.  Asbury  and  Wright,  arriving  from  England, 
united  with  the  German  Brethren  in  their  religious  labors. 
The  number  of  German  Brethren  increased  rapidly,  and  the 
work  spread  through  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia, 
and  rendered  necessary  a  union  of  workers  for  the  benefit  of 
the  cause.  The  first  conference  was  held  in  Baltimore,  Md., 
in  1789.  At  this  time  the  Brethren  represented  not  only  the 
German  Reformed,  but  the  Presbyterian,  Lutheran,  Mennon- 
ite,  and  Methodist  interests.  The  first  annual  conference 
was  held  in  1800,  when  their  present  name  was  adopted. 
Messrs.  Otterbein  and  Beohm  were  elected  sux)erintendent8 
or  bishops,  and  it  was  agreed  that  each  should  be  allowed  to 
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act  according  to  his  own  convictions  as  to  the  mode  of  bap- 
tism. In  1816  the  first  Gteneral  Conference  was  held  at  Mount 
Pleasant,  Pa.,  and  after  prayful  deliberation  a  Discipline 
was  prepared,  containing  the  doctrines  and  rules  for  the 
government  of  the  church. 

William  Otterbein,  the  founder  of  the  church,  was  bom 
March  6,  1726,  and  died  November  17,  1813.  He  resided 
twenty-six  years  in  Germany,  and  sixty-one  in  America,  all 
of  which  latter  term  he  labored  in  the  ministry. 

DOCTRINES  OP  THE  CHUKCII. 

The  doctrines  of  the  church  may  be  briefly  summed  up : 

1.  They  believe  in  the  only  true  Gk)d,  the  Fatlier,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost;  that  these  three  are  one,  the  Father  in  the  Son,  the  Son  in  tlio 
Father,  and  tlie  Holy  Ghost  equal  in  essence  or  bcmg  with  both. 

2.  They  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  that  he  is  very  God  and  nion ;  tliat  he 
became  incarnate  by  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  was  bom 
of  her;  that  he  is  the  Saviour  and  Mediator  of  the  whole  human  race,  if 
they,  with  full  faith,  accept  the  grace  proffered  in  Jesus. 

3.  They  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost;  that  he  is  equal  in  being  with  the 
Father  and  Son ;  and  that  he  comforts  the  faithful  and  guides  them  into 
all  truth. 

•L  They  believe  that  the  Holy  Bible,  Old  and  New  Testaments,  is  the 
Word  of  God;  that  it  contains  the  only  true  way  to  our  salvation;  that 
every  true  Cliristian  is  bound  to  receive  it  with  the  influence  of  the  Spirit 
of  God,  as  the  only  rule  and  guide;  that  without  faith  in  Jvhxxs  Christ, 
true  repentance,  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  following  after  Christ,  no  one 
can  be  a  true  Christian. 

6.  They  believe  that  the  fall  in  Adam  and  tlie  redemption  through 
Jesus  Clirist,  shall  be  preached  throughout  tlio  world. 

7.  They  believe  tliat  the  ordiiuuices,  namely,  lxij)ti.siii  and  tlie  r<»moni- 
brance  of  tlie  sufTerings  and  death  of  Christ,  ntv  to  Ik.*  in  uw  and  j)nio- 
ticcd  by  all  Christian  societies,  but  the  manner  of  wlii<']i  ou;^ht  always 
to  be  left  U)  the  judgment  of  every  individual.  Tlie  example  of  washing 
the  saints*  fec*t  is  left  to  the  judgment  of  all  to  pmctice  or  not. 

The  Bretlii-en  in  Christ  ()pIK)^5e  FnH^inasonry,  slav(»ry  in 
every  wmse  of  the  word,  and  the  distilling  and  vending  of 
anient  spirits,  except  for  nu^dirjil  and  s<'ientifir  ]MiriK>s«»s. 
They  have  home  and  foreipi  missionary  scMMetirs,  elnin^h 
I»ericKlinils,  and  inlueational  institutions,  and  numlMTiMl,  in 
188.*),  alx>ut  iCXyXX)  chun-h  mewWr». 
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Distinguishing  Doctrines —nistorical  Sketch — Unitarianism  in  the  United  States 

— Means  of  Denominational  Work 


DISTINGUISHING  DOCTRINES. 

UNITARIANISM  takes  its  name  from  its  distinguisMng 
tenet,  the  strict'  jjersonal  unity  of  God,  which  Unitari- 
ans hold  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  which  teaches  that  Grod 
exists  in  three  persons.  They  believe  in  only  one  supreme, 
self -existent  God,  the  Father,  who  exists  as  one  person,  one 
being,  infinite  in  his  attributes,  and  the  only  proper  object 
of  the  highest  love  and  adoration.  They  regard  Jesus  Christ 
as  a  person  distinct  from  God,  and  dependent  on  God,  from 
whom  he  derived  his  being  and  power.  They  accept  literally 
his  saying :  "  My  Father  is  greater  than  T." 

While  agreeing  in  the  doctrine  of  the  subordination  of 
Christ  to  God  they  differ  very  much  in  their  views  of  the 
nature  of  Christ  and  of  his  precise  relation  to  God.  Some 
regard  him  as  simply  a  man,  distinguished  for  his  goodness 
and  spiritual  endowments,  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary; 
others,  as  the  son  of  the  Virgin  Mary  by  supernatural  gener- 
ation, especially  enlightened,  empowered,  and  sent  into  the 
world  by  God ;  others,  as  the  highest  representative  of  hu- 
manity and  of  God ;  others,  again,  believe  in  his  pre-exist- 
ence,  and  super-angelic  nature. 

Unitarians  have  never  believed  in  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a 
person,  but  regard  it  as  an  attribute  or  influence  of  God,  or 
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Gk)d  himself  acting  on  the  spiritual  nature  of  man.  But 
there  are  other  doctrines  and  principles  to  which  Unitarians, 
considered  as  a  denomination  or  a  class  of  Christian  be- 
lievers, attach  great  imi)ortance.  They  believe  especially  in 
the  &therhood  of  God,  that  his  government  is  paternal,  and 
that  his  mercy  and  love  are  never  withheld  from  his  chil- 
dren. As  a  consequence  of  this  belief,  while  they  maintain 
that  there  will  be  a  sure  and  just  retribution  for  sin,  they 
believe  that  the  punishment  for  sin  which  the  soul  suffers, 
both  in  this  life  and  in  the  future  life,  is  sent  in  love,  not  in 
wrath ;  is  disciplinary  in  its  nature,  and  is  intended  to  pu- 
rify the  soul,  and  bring  it  back  to  holiness  and  happiness. 

They  reject  the  doctrine  of  the  vicarious  atonement  of 
Christ,  and  deny  that  he  died  to  make  it  just  and  possible 
for  Gk)d  to  pardon  man,  by  satisfying  the  claims  of  the  law,  ap- 
peasing the  divine  wrath,  or  bearing  himself  the  punishment 
which  the  sinner  otherwise  would  suffer.  Their  theory  is 
that  Christ  saves  men  by  his  truth,  by  the  influence  of  his 
example  and  life,  by  generating  in  them  his  spirit  of  faith, 
of  love,  of  obedience,  and  of  self-sacrifice ;  by  bringing  them 
to  repentance,  and  to  new  and  holy  living. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 

Unitarians  maintain  that  Christ,  the  apostles,  and  the  evan- 
gelists taught  the  same  doctrine,  according  to  their  interpre- 
tation of  the  New  Testament  They  believe  that,  as  the  Jews 
have  ever  been  tenacious  defenders  of  the  unity  of  God,  if 
Christ  had  taught  a  contrary  doctrine  a  violent  opposition 
would  have  been  excited,  a  record  of  which  would  have  been 
preserved  in  the  New  Testament  writings.  In  support  of 
the  position  that  only  Unitarianism  was  taught  in  the  Chris- 
tian Cliurch  before  the  date  of  John's  gospel,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  written  after  the  other  gospels  and  after 
the  Ei)isties  of  Paul,  about  the  year  68,  they  claim  that  the 
early  Christian  fathers  knew  of  no  doctrine  of  the  deity  of 
Christ  in  the  Church  before  John  wrote  his  gospel.  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  admission,  all  who  were  converted  to 
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Cliristiaiiity  for  nearly  forty  years  by  Christ  and  his  apos- 
tles, were  converted  to  Unitarian  Christianity. 

In  that  awakening  of  free  thought,  and  in  the  renewed 
study  of  the  Scriptures,  which  accompanied  and  followed 
the  Reformation,  Unitarian  opinions  began  to  be  adopted 
and  expressed.  They  were  avowed  and  defended  by  Cella- 
rius,  at  one  time  an  intimate  friend  of  Luther  and  Melanch- 
thon.  Several  learned  men  in  Germany  and  Switzerland 
embraced  the  same  sentiments.  In  Italy  two  learned  men, 
Paustus  and  Lelius  Socinus,  became  Unitarians.  They  taught 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity  was  no  more  a  doctrine  of 
the  Bible  than  that  of  transubstantiation.  They  gained  many 
followers,  of  whom  two  were  put  to  death  for  their  faith, 
others  were  banished  or  imprisoned,  and  they  themselves 
were  obliged  to  iiee  the  country.  They  finally  took  refuge 
in  Poland,  where  Unitarianism  had  been  planted  by  a  Dutch- 
man of  the  name  of  Spiritus,  in  1546.  Poland  was  the  only 
country  at  that  time  where  religious  liberty  was  enjoyed, 
there  being  severe  edicts  in  other  countries,  even  where  the 
Reformed  religion  prevailed,  forbidding  the  denial  of  the 
trinity.  Here  Unitarians  became  very  numerous,  and  their 
academy  or  university  at  Rakow  at  one  time  had  more  than 
one  thousand  students  from  different  countries. 

But  this  prosperity  excited  the  jealousy  of  both  Catholics 
and  Calvinistic  Protestants.  Decrees  were  passed  depriving 
the  Unitarians  of  the  rights  of  citizens,  and  closing  their 
churches,  schools,  and  printing-offices.  Their  pastors  and 
professors  were  banished,  the  profession  of  Unitarianism  was 
forbidden  on  pain  of  death,  and  every  Unitarian  was  obliged 
to  quit  the  kingdom  within  three  years.  They  fled,  some 
to  England,  some  to  Transylvania,  where  a  large  and  flour- 
ishing community  of  Unitarians  still  exists,  and  others  to 
Holland,  where  now  a  majority  of  the  Protestants  are  Uni- 
tarians. 

In  England  there  were  severe  laws  against  Unitarians. 
Joan  Bocher  was  put  to  death  by  burning,  Edward  the  Sixth 
signing  her  death  warrant.  Under  Elizabeth  a  number  of 
persons  were  burned  aliv^  for  being  Unitarian  Anabaptists. 
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In  the  reign  of  James,  two  Englishmen  and  a  Spaniard  were 
burned  for  being  Unitarians.  These  were  the  last  executions 
in  England  for  this  cause,  though  an  act  of  the  Long  Pariia- 
ment,  in  1648,  makes  the  denial  of  the  doctrine  of  the  trin- 
ity  felony,  punishable  with  death ;  and  a  Mr.  Biddle,  for  liis 
Unitarianism,  was  cast  into  prison,  where  he  died  in  1662. 

But  legal  prohibition  did  not  prevent  the  growth  of  Uni- 
tarianism. Milton  and  Locke  were  Unitarians,  and  afterwards 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Lardner,  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  and  many 
other  men  distinguished  for  their  scholarship  and  learning. 
Since  religious  freedom  has  prevailed  in  the  Protestant 
countries  of  Euroi)e  there  has  been  great  progress  of  Unita- 
rianism. It  prevails  extensively  in  Holland,  Germany,  Swit- 
zerland, and  France,  where  it  is  embraced  and  oj^enly  pro- 
fessed by  many  pastors  and  congregations  connected  with 
the  national  churches. 

In  the  United  States  the  Ptllltan  settlers  of  New  England 
were  Calvinists  in  their  theology,  yet  they  wei*e  diligent 
students  of  the  Scriptures,  defenders  of  the  rights  of  i)rivat<j 
judgment,  and  supporters  of  religious  liberty  as  it  was  then 
understood. 

UNITARIANISM   IN   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

The  Pilgrim  Fathers,  who  settled  at  PI jinouth,  had  resided 
for  more  than  eleven  years  in  Leyden,  the  seat  of  a  famous 
university  to  which  Arminius,  Grotius,  and  otluT  distin- 
guished thinkei-s  had  belonged,  and  without  doubt  slian'd 
in  the  more  liberal  sentiments  which  there  found  exi>res.si<)n. 
The  iiarting  address  of  their  pastor,  Robinson,  waniin^  them 
not  to  be  bound  by  the  theology  of  Luther  or  Calvin,  and 
exhorting  them  to  receive  whatever  further  truth  (to<1  sliould 
reveal  to  them,  he  ''  l>eing  very  confident  the  I^ord  had  more 
tnith  and  light  yet  to  break  forth  out  of  His  Holy  WonV 
must  have  had  a  permanent  influi^nce  on  tlieir  minds.  Tlie 
seeds  of  Unitarian  thought  were  thus  early  sown  in  the 
minds  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  th<»  covenants  of  their  churches 
were  so  indefinitely  exjiressed  that  they  allowe<l  much  lib- 
erty of  interpretation,  and,  although  for  more  than  a  hun- 
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dred  years  there  was  no  open  dissent  from  Calvinism,  yet 
the  parishes  of  the  Old  Colony  were  ready  to  sympathize 
with  the  Unitarian  or  liberal  movement  which  showed  itself 
about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

tJnitarianism  grew  up  in  New  England  imperceptibly,  not 
so  much  because  the  ministers  preached  its  doctrines,  as  be- 
cause they  ceased  to  preach  Calvinism.  The  early  Unitarians 
were  called  Moderate  Calvinists  and  Arminians.  Edwards 
dates  in  1734  the  beginning  "  of  the  great  noise  in  this  part 
of  the  country  about  Arminianism. "  President  John  Adams 
asserted  that  in  1750  Jonathan  Mayhew  and  a  number  of 
other  ministers,  whose  names  he  gave,  were  Unitarians.  In 
1756  Emlyn's  Scripture  account  of  Jesus  Christ  was  repub- 
lished in  Boston,  and  extensively  read.  During  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century  many  became  Unitarian  in 
their  theology.  Duiing  the  first  fifte^sn"  years  of  the  present 
century  the  drift  of  thought  i|^  most  of  the  Congregational 
churches  in  Boston,  and  in  the  eastern  part  of  Massachu- 
setts, was  towards  Liberal  Christianity,  as  Unitarianism  was 
then  called.  In  1805  a  controversy  arose  of  considerable 
violence  between  the  Orthodox  and  Liberal  Congregational- 
ists,  on  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Ware  to  the  HoUis  Profes- 
sorship, of  Harvard  College. 

But  there  was  no  open  division  in  the  churches,  or  final 
severing  of  fellowship  and  4interchange  of  pulpits  till  1815, 
when  after  the  republication  in  Boston  of  Belsham's  article 
on  "  The  Progress  and  State  of  the  Unitarian  Churches  in 
America,"  party  lines  were  more  strictly  drawn,  the  liberal 
churches  were  compelled  to  occupy  the  i)osition  of  a  sect, 
and  the  name  of  Unitarian  was  bestowed  upon  them,  but  by 
which  many  of  the  older  parishes  have  never  consented  to 
be  called.  Another  controversy,  occasioned  by  a  sermon 
preached  by  Dr.  Channing  in  Baltimore  at  the  ordination  of 
Mr.  Sparks  in  1819,  arose,  in  which  Professor  Stuart  and 
Dr.  Woods,  of  Andover,  and  Dr.  Miller,  of  Princeton,  in 
behalf  of  the  Orthodox,  and  Mr.  Norton  and  Dr.  Ware,  of 
Cambridge,  and  Mr.  Sparks,  of  Baltimore,  on  the  side  of  the 
Unitarians,  took  a  prominent  part. 
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Since  that  time  the  separation  between  the  Orthodox  and 
Unitarian  Churches  has  been  conii)lete :  except  that  for  the 
administration  of  certain  charities  the  ministers  of  the  two 
denominations  in  Massachusetts  meet  annually  in  conven- 
tion as  Congregationalists. 

MEANS   OF  DENOMINATIONAL   WORK. 

The  American  Unitarian  Association  was  organized  in  Bos- 
ton, May  25, 1825.  Its  objects,  as  defined  in  the  reix)rt  of  the 
committee  on  organization,  are  as  follows : 

Ist  To  collect  and  difPuse  information  respecting  the  state  of  Unitarian 
Chriiftianitj  in  our  country. 

2d.  To  produce  union,  sympathy,  and  co-operation  among  Uberal 
Christians. 

Sd.  To  publish  and  distribute  books  and  tracts,  inculcating  correct 
views  of  religion,  in  such  form  and  at  such  price  as  shall  afford  all  an 
opportunity  of  being  acquainted  with  Christian  truth. 

4th.  To  supply  missionaries,  especially  in  such  parts  of  our  country  as 
are  destitute  of  a  stated  ministry. 

5th.  To  adopt  whatever  other  measures  may  hereafter  seem  expedient, 
— such  as  contributions  in  behalf  of  clergymen  with  insufficient  salaries, 
or  in  aid  of  building  churches. 

The  Church  Building  Loan  Fund,  organized  Jan.  13, 1885, 
has  for  its  obj(*ct  the  assisting  of  Unitarian  Swieties  in  the 
erection  of  churches,  and  w:is  created  by  the  American  Uni- 
tarian Association,  with  the  co-operation  and  assistance  of 
the  National  Conference.  Tlie  trustees  of  the  fund  are 
elected  by  the  directors  of  the  Ass<xuation  ;  but  in  the  trans- 
action of  business  the  trustees  are  an  entirely  indei)endent 
board.  • 

The  National  Conference  of  Unitarian  and  other  Christian 
Churches  owes  its  orgjinizjition  to  a  si)ecial  meeting  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Assocmtion,  held  Dec.  7, 18G4 ;  at  which, 
in  view  of  the  need  of  enlarged  denominational  activity,  a 
resolution  was  adojited  calling  "  a  convention,  to  consist  of 
the  i)a«tor  and  two  delegates  from  ejich  church  or  parish  in 
the  Unitarian  denomination,  to  mwt  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  to  consider  the  interests  of  our  cause,  and  to  institute 
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measures  for  its  good."  This  convention  was  held  in  New 
York  on  the  5th  and  6th  of  April,  1865,  and  organized  the 
National  Conference.  The  second  meeting  of  the  conference 
was  held  Oct.  10  and  11, 1866,  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  the  third, 
Oct.  7, 8,  and  9, 1868,  in  the  city  of  New  York ;  the  fourth,  at 
the  sam^  place,  Oct.  19, 20,  and  21, 1870 ;  the  fifth  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  Oct.  22,  23,  24,  and  25, 1872  ;  the  sixth,  in  Saratoga, 
N.  Y.,  Sept.  15, 16,  17,  and  18,  1874;  the  seventh,  in  Sara- 
toga, Sept.  12, 13, 14,  and  15, 1876 ;  the  eighth,  in  Saratoga, 
Sept.  17, 18, 19,  and  20, 1878 ;  the  ninth,  in  Saratoga,  Sept. 
21,  22,  23,  and  24, 1880 ;  the  tenth,  in  Saratoga,  Sept.  19, 20, 
21,  and  22, 1882 ;  the  eleventh,  in  Saratoga,  Sept.  22,  23,  24, 
25,  and  26, 1884. 

The  Women's  Auxiliary  Conference  of  Unitarian  and  other 
Christian  Churches  was  organized  to  meet  the  wish,  express- 
ed by  women  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  that  they  might 
share  more  definitely  in  the  work  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence. To  serve  the  great  cause  of  liberal  religion  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Association,  and  it  will  seek  to  do  this  by  increasing 
and  quickening  faith  in  the  grand,  vital  truths  of  religion, 
and  by  making  practical  their  power  to  help  and  bless  all 
who  may  be  reached  by  its  influence.  A  preliminary  meet- 
ing was  held  at  Saratoga,  at  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the 
National  Conference  in  September,  1878,  and  the  organiza- 
tion was  completed  at  the  next  meeting  of  that  conference, 
in  September,  1880. 

The  Unitarian  Sunday-school  Society  was  instituted  1827 ; 
reorganized,  1854 ;  incorporated,  1838.  It  publishes  at  a  low 
price  a  large  number  of  valuable  text-books  for  Sunday- 
schools,  a  Sunday-school  Service  Book  and  Hymnal,  and 
various  other  helps  for  Sunday-school  work.  Its  missionary 
work  is  increasing  in  scope  and  importance,  and  it  solicits 
the  co-operation  of  all  the  Unitarian  churches  in  America  in 
fostering  the  religious  nurture  of  the  young. 

A  payment  of  ten  dollars  at  any  one  time  constitutes  a 
person  a  life-member  of  this  society ;  and  a  contribution  to 
the  funds  of  the  society  by  any  Unitarian  j)arish  or  Sunday- 
school  connected  therewith  entitles  such  parish,  either  direct- 
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ly  or  by  its  Sunday-school,  to  appoint  three  persons  who  be- 
come members  of  this  society  for  the  term  of  one  year,  begin- 
ning with  the  first  day  of  October  next  following  the  receipt 
of  such  contribution ;  and  such  i)ersons  are  denominated  Dele- 
g:ite  Members.  The  society  holds  a  special  meeting  in  Bos- 
ton in  Anniversary  Week,  and  has  its  annual  meeting,  for 
business,  election  of  officei's,  and  discussion  of  Sunday-school 
work,  in  October. 

The  theological  schools  are  the  Divinity  School  of  Harvard 
University,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  formerly  established  in  1817, 
and  the  school  at  Meadville,  Pa.,  which  latter  is  open  to  both 
sexes. 

In  1886  there  were  359  Unitarian  Congregational  Societies 
(churches)  in  the  United  States,  and  449  ministers.  No 
figures  were  given  in  the  "  Year- Book  "  of  their  communi- 
cants and  Sunday-school  strength,  as  they  have  not  been  in 
the  habit  of  gathering  such  statistics.  Their  entire  work  is 
well  systematized,  and  they  maintain  a  very  large  number  of 
State  and  local  conferences,  and  ministerial,  educational,  and 
charitable  societies. 


CHAPTER   XLIV. 


THE  IINIVERSALIST  CHURCH. 


The  Founders  and  their  Tunes— Organization— Doctrine — ^Views  on  Future 

Punishment — The  Condition  of  the  Church. 


THE  FOUNDERS   AND   THEIR  TIMES. 

AS  a  denomination,  Universalists  began  their  organiza- 
tion in  England  about  1760,  under  the  preaching  of 
the  Rev.  James  Relly,  who  gathered  the  first  church  of  be- 
lievers in  that  sentiment,  in  the  city  of  London.  It  is 
claimed  by  some  historians  of  the  church  that  its  doctrines 
were  first  preached  in  the  United  States  by  Dr.  Gfeorge  De 
Benneville,  of  Germantown,  Pa.,  in  1741.  In  1754-^59  they 
were  preached  by  Rev.  Richard  Clark,  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  Charleston,  S.  C.  In  1762  Dr.  Jonathan  Mayhew 
preached  them  in  Boston ;  and  prefacing  his  "  Dialogues," 
Rev.  Elhanan  Winchester  speaks  of  a  lawyer  and  of  an  Epis- 
copal minister,  each  of  whom,  without  knowledge  of  the 
other,  had  advocated  them  "a  few  years  before"  1778,  in 
Virginia.  John  Murray  was  the  pioneer  of  the  church,  and 
the  church  dates  its  history  from  his  first  sermon  at  Grood 
Luck,  N.  J.,  September  30,  1770.  Thomas  Potter  dwelt 
there.  Holding  peculiar  opinions,  he  had  years  before 
built  a  house  of  worship,  saying  that  Gk)d  would  send 
him  a  preacher.  The  house  was  opened  for  any  who 
wished  it,  but  time  passed  and  the  expected  one  came 
not.  At  length,  seeing  a  vessel  in  Cranberry  Inlet,  Potter 
was  impressed  that  his  preacher  had  arrived.    Murray  was 

(574) 
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the  man.  A  Whitefieldian  Methodist  in  England,  he  had 
become  a  Universalist  under  Relly,  and,  bereaved  and  beset 
by  various  discouragements,  had  taken  passage  for  this  coun- 
try, resolved  to  hide  himself  among  strangers  and  never  to 
speak  in  public  again.  Providentially,  the  craft  in  which 
he  made  the  voyage  was  throvm  into  the  inlet,  and  on  its 
becoming  necessary  to  transfer  a  portion  of  her  cargo  to  a 
sloop,  he  was  put  in  charge,  and  by  a  change  of  wind  was 
left  behind.  Going  ashore  for  provisions,  he  was  led  to 
Potter's  door,  to  be  told -that  he  had  been  sent  there  to 
preach  the  next  Sunday.  He  protested  and  refused,  but 
was  assured  by  Potter  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  leave 
until  he  had  delivered  his  message.  And  so  it  proved. 
Murray  preached,  and  thus  began,  the  career  which  made 
him  one  of  the  most  distinguished  religious  pioneers  of  this 
continent.  Caleb  Rich  followed  in  1778,  and  Elhanan  Win- 
chester in  1781,  To  them  othei-s  slowly  joined  themselves— 
among  the  rest,  in  1791,  Ilosea  Ballou. 

OUOANIZATION. 

At  first,  those  who  preached  Universalism  did  so  in  widely 
separated  districts,  solely  upon  their  individual  responsibil- 
ity, without  i)ersonal  acquaintance,  or  the  slightest  concert 
of  action.  But  as  ministers  and  congregations  increased, 
the  necessity  for  acquaintance  and  co-oi)eration  asserted 
itself,  and  attempts  at  organization  ensued.  The  first  so- 
ciety was  formed  in  Gloucester,  Mass.,  January  1,  1779. 
Not  far  from  1780,  the  believers  in  Wan^ick,  Mass.,  and 
Richmond  and  Jaffrey,  N.  II.,  associated  themselves  as  a 
society,  establishing  church  disci])line,  and  ordaining  Caleb 
Rich  to  be  their  minister.  The  General  Convention— or 
rather  the  body  which  became  the  present  General  Convention 
— was  formed  in  Septeml)er,  1 785.  Since  that  time,  and  espe- 
cially during  the  last  thirty  years,  the  elements  have  been 
gradually  crystallizing,  and  through  various  plans  and 
amendments  the  church  has  Ix^en  developing  towards  an 
effective  and  harmonious  e««lpsiastical  system.    The  prob* 
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lem  has  been  to  combine  individual  freedom  and  congrega- 
tional independence  with  denominational  method  and  church 
unity  and  authority.  This  problem,  those  interested  think, 
was  solved  at  the  Centenary  session  of  the  Gteneral  Conven- 
tion held  at  Gloucester,  Mass.,  in  September,  1870,  where  a 
plan,  reported  by  a  committee,  was  adopted  by  a  virtually 
unanimous  vote,  providing  that 

The  ecclesiastical  organization  of  the  UniversaliBt  Church  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  shall  be  constituted  as  follows  : 

1.  The  General  Convention,  having  Jurisdiction  over  all  Universalist 
clergymen  and  denominational  organizations. 

2.  State  Conventions,  exercising  within  State  limits  a  similar  jurisdic- 
tion, subject  to  the  Greneral  Convention. 

3.  Parishes,  composed  of  persons  associated  for  religious  improvemeiit 
and  the  support  of  public  worship. 


DOCTRIKE. 

Murray,  Winchester,  and  all  the  early  Universalists  were 
in  substantial  doctrinal  accord  with  the  existing  churches 
of  their  time  except  as  to  the  extent  of  salvation.  But  in 
1795,  Hosea  B^llou  began  to  preach  the  strict  unity  of  God 
and  the  corresponding  doctrine  of  the  Atonement ;  and  un- 
der his  lead  the  opinions  of  the  entire  body  soon  became 
modified  accordingly.  In  1803  the  Greneral  Convention 
framed  a  Statement  of  Faith,  which  has  ever  since  stood 
as  the  basis  of  fellowship,  known  as  the  "Winchester 
Confession,"  because  adopted  at  Winchester,  N.  H.  It  is 
as  follows : 

Article  1.  We  believe  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  contain  a  revelation  of  the  character  of  Gkxl,  and  of  the 
duty,  interest,  and  final  destination  of  mankind. 

Article  2.  We  helieve  that  there  is  one  Gk)d,  whose  nature  is  Love, 
revealed  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  one  Holy  Spirit  of  Grace,  who  will 
finally  restore  the  whole  family  of  mankind  to  holiness  and  happiness. 

Article  3.  We  helieve  that  holiness  and  true  happiness  are  insep- 
arably connected,  and  that  believers  ought  to  be  careful  to  maintain 
order  and  practice  good  works,  for  these  things  are  good  and  profitable 
imto  men. 
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This  Statement  is  so  general  as  to  admit  of  numerous  dif- 
ferences in  a  common  loyalty  to  it ;  but  agreeing  in  its  sub- 
stance, whatever  their  other  differences,  Universalists  are  a 
unit  on  these  points,  viz. :  the  authenticity  of  the  Bible ; 
the  absolute  unity  and  universal  Fatherhood  of  God ;  the 
universal  brotherhood  of  man ;  the  sonship  and  dependence, 
but  none  the  less  the  infallibility  and  Divine  efficiency  of 
Christ ;  the  impersonality  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  its  neces- 
sity and  power  as  Comforter  and  Sanctifier ;  the  unescapa- 
ble  certainty  of  Retribution ;  the  readiness  of  God  to  for- 
give sin ;  the  reality  of  the  Atonement  as  the  process  of 
man's  reconciliation  to  God  through  Christ ;  the  necessity 
of  faith,  i)enitence,  and  the  new  birth  as  the  indispensable 
conditions  of  salvation ;  and  the  certain  ultimate  triumph 
of  Christ  in  the  victory  of  good  over  evil,  as  Gtxl  shall  be 
-all  in  all." 

VIEWS   ON    FUTURE  PUNISHMENT. 

Universalism  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  synonymous 
with  the  doctrine  of  no  future  i)unishment.  But  such  is 
not  the  fact.  Until  1816-'!  7  very  little  was  heani  of  this 
doctrine  among  Universalists.  About  1817  Mr.  Ballon 
n*ache<l  the  conclusion  ''that  the  Scriptures  l)egin  and  end 
the  history  of  sin  in  flesh  and  blood  ";  and  for  ten  or  fifteen 
years  subsequent  to  1824,  on  account  of  his  great  personal 
influence,  hLs  theory  that  all  punishment  is  confined  to  this 
life  became  the  i)redominant  sentiment  of  the  denomination 
— resulting,  in  August,  18131,  in  the  secession  of  eiglit  minis- 
ters, headed  by  Revs.  Adin  Ballon,  Paul  Dean,  and  Charles 
Hudson,  for  the  organization  of  a  new  st»ct,  under  tlie  name 
of  *'Restorationists."  But  Universiilism  never  l)ecame  iden- 
tical with  this  theory  of  Mr.  Ballou  ;  nor  has  the  Univers- 
alist  Church,  as  such,  ever  l)een  c(mimitte<l  to  it,  or  rt^iK)n- 
sible  for  it.  Even  when  most  pn»valent,  many  in  the 
denomination,  including  some  of  the  most  esteemed  and 
prominent  of  its  headers,  m^ver  accept-^Ml  the  theory.  They 
dis<'ount4*nanci»il  it,  and  condiMuned  lh«»  s<H»<\ssion  (whirh  soon 
came  to  naught)  fomented  beaiuse  of  it,  confident  that  time 
87 
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would  bring  its  due  reactions.  Their  anticipations  have  not 
been  disappointed.  Personally,  Mr.  Ballon  is  held  in  the 
highest  honor  as  the  patriarch  of  the  church,  and  his  theory 
as  to  punishment  still  has  its  believers;  but  for  the  last 
thirty  years  the  movement  of  opinion  has  been  very  decid- 
edly away  from  it,  and  a  considerable  majority,  both  of  min- 
isters and  people,  now  hold  to  the  continuity  of  character, 
insisting  that  those  who  die  in  sin  must  take  their  character 
and  its  consequences  with  them,  and  that  they  are  to  be 
saved  only  because  they  will  at  some  time  comply  with  the 
conditions  of  salvation. 

So  early  as  May  25, 1790,  "  the  representatives  of  sundry 
societies  believing  in  the  salvation  of  all  men,"  convened  in 
Philadelphia,  bore  testimony  against  offensive  war  and 
against  slavery,  recommending  "  a  total  refmining  from  the 
African  trade,  and  the  adoption  of  prudent  measures  for  the 
gradual  abolition  of  the  slavery  of  the  negroes  in  our  coun- 
try, and  for  the  education  of  their  children  ";  and  ever  since, 
while  it  has  not  been  without  the  usual  differences  of  opin- 
ion among  its  individual  members,  the  Universalist  Church, 
as  a  church,  has  been  with  those  most  advanced  and  emphatic 
in  its  utterances  and  labor  against  slavery,  intemperance,  and 
capital  punishment,  and  in  favor  of  peace,  prison  reform, 
Christian  legislation  against  the  liquor-traffic,  and  all  efforts 
looking  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  the  rescue  of  the  i)erishing, 
and  the  triumph  of  justice  and  purity  in  the  world.   . 

THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

The  "  Register "  for  1886  recapitulates  the  statistics  of  the 
church  as  follows :  General  Convention,  1 ;  State  Conventions, 
34 ;  parishes,  933 ;  families,  38,675 ;  churches,  638 ;  members, 
34,261 ;  Sunday-schools,  677 ;  members,  55,867 ;  church  edi- 
fices, 741 ;  value  of  church  property,  $7,118,205 ;  number  of 
ministers  in  fello\^hip,  680. 

There  were  twelve  schools  and  colleges  connected  with  the 
denomination,  having  an  estimated  property  valuation  of 
$2,467,000.    They  were : 
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Tufts  College,  The  Divinity  School  of  Tufts  College,  St. 
Lawrence  University,  St.  Lawrence  Theological  School,  Lom- 
bard University,  Lombard  Theological  Department,  Buchtel 
CoU^e,  Clinton  Liberal  Loistitute,  Westbrook  Seminary, 
Dean  Academy,  Goddard  Seminary,  and  Green  Mt.  Perkins 
Academy. 

The  Universalist  General  Convention  appropriates  each 
year  a  certain  amount  to  assist  worthy  young  men  who  may 
desire  to  enter  the  ministry  of  the  Universalist  Church,  after 
a  course  of  study  in  one  of  its  theological  schools.  This  aid 
is  given,  when  needed,  through  the  Trustees  of  the  General 
Convention,  and  on  the  terms  and  conditions  herewith  indi- 
cated :  He  must  well  sustain  an  examination  in  the  follow- 
ing branches  of  learning :  Rhetoric,  mental  and  moral  sci- 
ence, and  English  prose  composition.  It  is  desirable,  also, 
that  he  be  acquainted  with  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament 
and  with  logic.  He  shall  make  declaration  of  his  desire  and 
purpose  to  devote  his  life  to  the  ministry  of  the  Universalist 
Church,  and  affirm  his  acceptance  of  the  Winchester  Profes- 
sion of  Faith.  It  is  only  in  view  of  such  a  desire  and  pur- 
pose that  he  is  aided. 

The  following  days  of  special  observance  are  recommended 
by  the  Universalist  General  Convention :  1.  Christmas  Sun- 
day. 2.  Easter  Sunday,  a  senice  of  Recognition.  3.  The 
third  Sunday  in  May,  as  Educational  Sunday.  4.  The  second 
Sunday  in  June,  as  Children's  Sunday.  5.  The  fii-st  Sunday 
in  October,  as  Memorial  Sunday.  6.  Tlie  tirst  Sunday  in  No- 
vember, as  All-Souls  Sunday. 

These  several  Sundays  are  to  he  ol)serveil  each  year  l)y 
pastors  and  churches  for  the  puriK)w*8  designated  l)y  the 
topics  sufrgested. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 
THE  NEW  JERUSALEM  CHURCH. 

Emanuel  Swedcnborg — Swedenborg's  Doctrines — The  Atonement — The  Sacred 
Scriptures— The  Resurrection — The  Church  in  the  United  States. 


EMANUEL  8WEDENB0BG. 

THOSE  wlio  compose  this  body  of  Christians  are  popu- 
larly called  Swedenborgians,  from  Emanael  Sweden- 
borg.  They  hold  to  the  doctrines  of  the  supreme  divinity 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  full  inspiration  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  and  the  necessity  of  a  good  life. 

To  understand  their  system  of  religious  belief,  something 
must  be  said  concerning  their  founder. 

This  remarkable  man,  the  son  of  Jesper  Swedberg,  Bishop 
of  Skara,  in  Sweden,  was  bom  in  Stockholm,  January  29, 
1688.  His  father  was  highly  esteemed  as  a  man  of  piety  and  * 
learning,  and  held  important  positions  in  the  church.  His 
son.  early  received  a  good  education^  and  careful  religious 
training,  and  exhibited,  at  a  very  early  age,  a  strong  inclina- 
tion towards  pious  and  holy  meditations,  which  seemed  to 
foreshadow  his  subsequent  remarkable  spiritual  exi)eriences. 
He  was  not,  however,  educated  for  the  ministry,  but  gradu- 
ated in  his  twenty-second  year,  as  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in 
the  University  of  Upsala.  He  early  manifested  a  strong  taste 
for  mathematics,  and  soon  began  to  publish  works  on  scien- 
tific subjects,  after  spending  four  years  in  travel  in  Europe, 
and  becoming  distinguished  as  a  man  of  science.  Charles 
ZII.  appointed  him  Assessor  of  the  Board  of  Mines,  of  Swe- 
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den,  an  office  which  waa  regarded  as  one  of  great  imx)ortT 
ance,  requiring  an  extensive  knowledge  of  metallurgy  and 
mechanics. 

From  this  time  Swedenborg  devoted  himself  to  science, 
pursuing  various  studies  and  publishing  valuable  treatises 
on  different  subjects,  which  embraced  algebra,  mechanics, 
metallurgy,  mining,  chemistry,  anatomy,  and  i)hysiology. 
His  largest  work,  entitled  "  Opera  Mineralia  et  Philosopliica," 
was  published  at  Leipsic  and  Dresden,  1733,  in  three  volumes, 
folio.  Two  other  works  which  have  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  learned  are  "  The  Animal  Kingdom,"  and  "  The 
Economy  of  the  Animal  Kingdom."  Tliese  works  were  writ- 
ten in  Latin.  The  last  two  have  been  translated  into  English, 
and  one  volume  of  the  first  named.  After  n?ceiving  various 
marks  of  public  favor,  having  with  his  family  l)een  ennobled 
by  Queen  Ulrica — the  name  being  changed  from  Swedl>erg 
to  Swedenborg — he  resigned  his  office  of  Assessor  in  the 
year  1747.  As  a  further  mark  of  esteem,  the  queen  con- 
tinued his  salary  during  life.  His  retiring  from  public 
office  was  in  order  that  he  might  devote  himself  to  the  study 
of  spiritual  and  divine  sulyects.  He  dei*lared  that  the  Lord 
called  him  to  a  higher  office,  and  that  in  the  year  174fi  his 
spiritual  senses  were  oi)ened  so  that  he  could  s<^  and  hetir 
things  in  the  spiritual  world  and  converse  with  ang<»ls.  In 
justice  to  Swedenborg,  it  may  here  be  stated,  that  it  d(M\s  not 
ai)])ear  that  he  sougJit  intercourse  with  the  world  of  spirits, 
and  he  solemnly  affirmed  that  the  i)rivilpge  was  /^nmt^Ml  to 
him  that  he  might  communicate  to  the  worM  a  knowU^lp' 
of  the  s])iritual  sense  of  the  Divine  Word,  and  of  tlio  pliil<»H<)- 
phy  of  the  future  state,  in  order  that  ignorance  might  1k»  n»- 
nioved  and  infidelity  overcome. 

Swetlenl)org  never  attempted  toestal>lish  achun*h  or  foun<l 
a  s«Tt,  and  never  preached.  He  printed  his  works  at  his  <»wii 
pxi»'n.«**»,  without  profit,  and  seemed  to  entertain  no  <loubt  of 
thf*  ultimate  recepticm  of  his  doctrines  l)y  largt»  nunilx»i-s  ; 
although,  he  said,  their  rea^ption  would  l)e  vt»ry  slow.  He 
di*Hl  in  Lfjndon,  March  29,  17T2.  He  wjts  never  marritHl. 
Hefore  his  decease,  a  few  distinguisheil  scholars  ami  divines 
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of  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  England  received  Ms  doctrines, 
but  it  was  not  until  some  years  afterwards  that  any  consider- 
able number  of  persons  oi)enly  espoused  them,  or  made  eflforfa 
to  propagate  them. 

rwedenborg's  doctrines. 

These  doctrines  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  :  He  main- 
tains the  absolute  unity  of  God  and  the  identity  of  Jehovah 
with  Jesus.  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  God  manifest  in  the 
flesh,  having  a  human  nature  like  other  men,  but  a  Divine 
nature  within,  as  the  soul  in  the  body.  The  human  nature 
was  assumed  that  the  work  of  redemption  might  be  accom- 
plished, which  was  done  through  temptations  admitted  into 
the  human  nature,  and  combats  and  victories  over  the  i)ower8 
of  darkness,  collectively  called  in  the  Scriptures  "Satan" 
and  the  "  Devil. "  He  arose  from  the  dead  a  glorious  Divine 
Man,  "  God  over  all,  blessed  forever."  ^wedenborg  does  not 
deny  the  trinity  in  a  proper  sense,  but  says  there  are  not 
three  persons,  but  three  essential  principles  in  one  Divine 
Being,  all  centered  in  the  person  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
These  three  he  distinguishes  as  the  Divine  Love,  or  essential 
Divinity,  called  the  Father ;  the  Divine  Wisdom,  or  Word, 
or  the  Humanity,  called  the  Son ;  and  the  Divine  proceeding 
life  or  influence,  called  the  Holy  Ghost  or  Spirit.  As  to  the 
atonement,  he  teaches  that  it  was  not  the  sacrifice  of  one 
being  to  satisfy  the  wrath  of  another ;  but  the  reconciliation 
of  man  to  God,  through  the  power  of  the  truth  by  which  evil 
was  overcome  and  a  way  opened  for  man  to  approach  Gk)d, 
the  humanity  of  Jesus  being  the  medium  or  mediator  through 
which  the  reconciliation  was  effected,  according  to  the  saying 
of  the  apostle,  "  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world 
unto  Himself  "  (2  Cor.  v.  19).  As  to  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  he 
teaches  that  such  books  of  the  Bible  as  contain  a  spiritual 
sense  are  the  very  Word  of  God,  and,  consequently,  Divinely 
inspired  and  holy.  These  are  the  five  books  of  Moses, 
Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  the  Psalms  and  the  Prophets 
in  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  four  Gospels  and  the  Book  of 
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*vevelation  in  the  New.  The  others,  he  says,  are  good  books 
of  instruction  for  the  church,  but  are  not  inspired  in  such  a 
9ense  as  to  form  a  part  of  the  very  Word  of  God.  The 
spiritual  sense  lies  concealed  within  the  letter,  as  the  soul  in 
the  body,  the  Word  having  been  written  by  corresi)ondences 
of  natural  things  with  spiritual.  The  science  of  correspond- 
ences was  known  to  the  ancients,  hence  arose  the  hieroglyph- 
ics of  Egypt  and  the  mythologies  of  Greece  and  Rome.  To 
restore  this  long  lost  science  and  thus  to  reveal  the  hidden 
or  spiritual  meaning  of  the  Word,  is  declared  to  be  the  main 
object  of  his  mission.  Indeed  Swedenborg  says  that  by  the 
second  coming  of  the  Lord  is  not  meant  a  coming  in  person, 
but  a  coming  in  the  spirit  and  i)ower  of  His  Word.  This  is 
what  is  meant  by  the  "  Son  of  Man  coming  in  the  clouds  of 
Heaven,  with  i)ower  and  great  glory "  (Matt,  xxiv.) ;  the 
"  clouds  of  Heaven  "  denoting  the  literal  sense,  and  "  i)ower 
and  great  glory  '^  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  Word. 

Faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  a  primary  jmnciple,  but 
salvation  depends  not  on  a  mere  profession  of  belief,  but 
upon  a  life  of  obedience  to  the  commandments.  The  old 
dogma  of  justification  by  faith  alone  is  rejected,  and  charity 
and  good  works  are  insisted  upon  as  necessary. 

As  to  the  Resurrection,  Swedenborg  teaches  that  when 
man  dies  he  puts  off  the  material  body  never  to  resume  it, 
and  rises  in  a  spiritual  body.  He  is  then  judged  in  an  inter- 
mediate state,  called  the  world  of  spirits,  the  judgment  con- 
sisting in  an  unrolling  of  his  book  of  life,  in  which  all  his 
secret  motives  are  written.  After  this,  his  state  is  fixed 
either  in  heaven  or  hell,  according  to  his  life  in  the  world. 
The  last  judgment,  he  says,  has  already  taken  place  in  the 
world  of  spirits,  having  consisted  in  a  separation  of  thegcKxl 
from  the  evil,  who  were  gathere<l  there  from  the  time  of  the 
Lord's  first  coming.  The  date  is  fixed  at  1737.  When  this 
judgment  was  effected  a  new  onler  of  things  Ix^gan  to  pre- 
vail in  heaven  and  on  earth.  A  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth 
(that  is,  a  new  church,)  begjm  to  l)e  t*stablLslied,  and  the  New 
Jerusalem  began  to  descen<l.  The  efTt»rts  of  this  judgment^ 
it  is  said  by  believers  of  these  dwtrines,  may  be  seen  in  the 
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vast  changes  that  have  taken  place  during  the  ipost  century 
in  the  civil,  social,  and  religious  condition  of  the  Christian 
world.  For  particulars  respecting  Swedenborg's  philosophy 
of  the  future  state,  the  reader  is  referred  to  his  work  on 
Heaven  and  Hell.  It  may  be  stated  here  that  there  is  little 
sympathy  between  the  members  of  the  New  Church  and 
Modem  Spiritualists,  as  Swedenborg  teaches  that  seeking 
intercourse  with  spirits  is  attended  with  danger  to  a  man's 
soul.  As  to  forms  of  worship  he  prescribes  none,  but  teaches 
that  Baptism  and  the  Holy  Supper  are  Divinely  api)ointed 
ordinances.  The  members  of  this  church  are  baptized  "  into 
the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit." 

At  the  time  of  Swedenborg's  death  but  few  had  received 
his  doctrines,  but  believers  gradually  increased,  a  number  of 
the  clergy  in  Sweden  and  England  openly  or  secretly  teach- 
ing them.  No  attempt  was  made  to  form  a  separate  organi- 
zation until  the  year  1787,  when  Robert  Hindmarsh  and 
others  formed  a  society  for  worship  in  London.  Soon  after- 
wards twelve  men  were  chosen  from  the  male  members  of 
the  society  to  ordain,  by  the  laying  on  of  hands,  James 
Hindmarsh  and  Samuel  Smith  as  ministers  of  the  New 
Church.  In  1789,  the  General  Conference,  composed  of  rep- 
resentatives from  different  places  In  Great  Britain,  first  met 
and  has  continued  ever  since. 

In  the  year  1885,  England  and  Scotland  reported  65  so- 
cieties ;  Austria,  1 ;  Denmark,  4  ;  France,  11 ;  Geiimany,  8 ; 
Hungary,  1 ;  Italy,  9 ;  Norway,  2 ;  Sweden,  13 ;  Switzerland, 
6 ;  Australia,  12. 

THE  CHUKCH  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  doctrines  were  introduced  into  this  country  by  means 
of  books  brought  by  James  Glen  into  Philadelphia,  in  the 
year  1784.  The  first  permanent  church  was  formed  in  the 
city  of  Baltimore,  in  1798.  The  growth  of  the  denomina- 
tion in  the  United  States  has  since  been  quite  slow.  As 
there  are,  doubtless,  many  believers  who  hesitate  to  avouch 
their  faith,  no  accurate  eatimate  of  their  strength  can  b^ 
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formed.  An  approximate  idea,  however,  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  in  1885  there  were  115  societies  in  the  United 
States,  and  live  in  Canada,  each  with  a  minister  or  leader. 
The  localities  were  Arkansas,  Califomia,  Colorado,  Con- 
necticut, Delaware,  District  of  Columbia,  Georgia,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  New  Hampshire,  New  .Tersey, 
New  ifork,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Texas,  Vir- 
ginia, and  Wisconsin,  which  returned  an  aggregate  of  neiu-ly 
5,(iU0  professed  members.  They  have  a  General  Convention 
meeting  annually,  and  State  Associations.  They  have  a 
university  at  Urbana,  Ohio ;  a  theologicid  school,  and  a  cor- 
resixmdence  school  (established  1884),  at  IJoston,  Mass.;  an 
academy  of  the  New  Church,  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  and 
three  publication  societies. 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

THE  CHURCH  OP  JESUS  CHRIST  OP  LATTER-DAY 

SAINTS. 


Joseph  Smith,  Jr.,  and  the  Book  of  Mormon— Brigham  Young  choeen  Prophet— 
The  Edmunds  Law  of  1882— The  Anti-Polygamy  Bill  of  1886— The  Ftdth 
and  Doctrine. 


JOSEPH  SMITH,  JB.,  AND  THE  BOOK  OF  MORMON. 

JOSEPH  SMITH,  Jr.,  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Sharon, 
Windsor  County,  Vermont,  December  13, 1806.  In  1816 
his  parents,  then  living  in  Royalton,  Vermont,  moved  to  Pal- 
myra, New  York.  In  1828  he  began  to  aaseit  vague  claims  as 
the  founder  of  a  new  religion,  or  the  restorer  of  the  genuine 
faith.  According  to  his  claims  he  began  to  have  visions  at 
the  age  of  fifteen.  He  declared  that  on  September  21, 1823, 
Moroni  appeared  to  him,  announcing  that  he  had  a  work 
for  him  to  perform ;  that,  buried  in  the  earth  in  a  certain 
spot,  was  a  record  inscribed  ui)on  golden  plates^  gi^^ing  an 
account  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  America,  and  of  their 
fate ;  and  that  with  these  plates  would  be  found  a  kind  of 
spectacles  through  which  they  could  be  read. 

Schemes  of  money-digging,  which  were  carried  on  at  mid- 
night with  many  solenm  mummeries,  were  started  by  him 
over  and  over  again  for  several  years,  always  dra¥dng  what- 
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ever  gold  there  was  in  the  case  from  the  pockets  of  his 
dux)es.  He  was  also  gifted  at  telling  fortunes,  and  describing 
the  whereabouts  of  lost  property,  by  the  use  of  a  seer-stone, 
which  was  found  in  digging  a  well,  and  was  a  piece  of 
milky  quartz,  rudely  shaped  like  a  baby's  foot.  Tliese  mat- 
ters having  been  often  ridiculed  in  pai)ers,  Joseph  Smith, 
Jr.,  became  known  for  his  imi)ostures,  and  was  visited  by 
Rigdon,  who  suggested  the  scheme  of  producing  a  new 
Bible,  or  "Book  of  Mormon,"  the  foundation  for  which 
should  be  "The  Manuscript  Pound." 

This  was  the  work  of  Rev.  Solomon  Spaulding,  who  had 
retired  from  the  pulpit  on  account  of  ill-health  and  to  while 
away  the  time  engaged  in  the  study  of  archaK)logy,  \isiting 
many  of  the  Indian  mounds  in  the  West,  lie  ccmceived 
the  idea  of  writing  a  romance  which  should  pretend  to  give 
a  history  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  American  wilder- 
ness, and  account  for  the  mounds  that  have  so  long  baffled 
the  researches  of  scholars  and  archaH>logists.  His  theory 
was  that  the  Indians  were  descendants  of  the  lost  ten  tribes 
of  Israelites,  and  a  lively  imagination,  aided  by  a  classical 
education,  developed  this  into  a  very  entertaining  romance, 
full  of  mythical  and  legendary  inventions.  The  work  was 
not  kept  secret,  the  author  delighting  in  reading  i)arts  of  it 
to  friends,  at  different  times,  during  three  yeiirs,  when,  in 
1812,  he  offered  it  to  Mr.  Patterson,  a  printer  in  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  for  publication.  "The  Manusc^ript  Found"  was  de- 
clined, but  not  returned  at  once  to  its  author,  and  one  of 
Patterson's  employ6s,  Sidney  Rigdon,  made  a  copy  of  it  for 
himself.  Mr.  Si)aulding  dietl  in  1827,  leaving  the  work  with 
his  widow,  who  was  then  living  in  Amity,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Rigdon  then  ventured  to  use  his  copy,  and  called  on  Smith, 
near  Palmyra,  where  the  business  of  making  the  Book  of 
Mormon  was  soon  l>egun. 

Tlie  "  saints,"  Joseph,  Cowdery,  and  Rigdon,  said  that  the 
plates  were  actually  found  by  .Josej)!!,  and  translated  by 
him,  being  aided  only  by  a  very  large  and  curious  jmr  of 
spectacles,  made  of  precious  stones. 

The  title  will  give  an  idea  of  the  style  of  the  work. 
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**THE 

BOOK  OF  MORMON; 

AN  ACCOUNT  WRITTEN  BY  THE  OlND  OF  MORMON,  UPON  PLATES  TAKEN 

FROM  THE  PLATES  OF  NEPHI. 

Wherefore  it  is  an  abridgment  of  the  Record  of  the  people  of  Nephi ; 

and  also  of  the  Lamanites  ;  written  to  the  Lamanites,  which  are  a 

retnnant  of  the  House  of  Israel,"  etc.,  (including  a  long  sketch  of  the 

contents,  with  an  apology  and  an  injunction  to  charity  towards  its 

errors.) 

*'  By  Joseph  Smith,  Junior, 

Author  and  Proprietor. 

Palmyra  : 

Printed  by  E.  B.  Grandin,  for  the  Author. 

1830." 

The  theory  adopted  by  the  writers  was,  that  at  the  dis- 
persion from  the  Tower  of  Babel,  after  the  confusion  of 
tongues,  some  tribes  found  their*  w^ay  into  America,   by 
divine  guidance,  where  their  history  is  traced  for  1,500 
years,  in  what  they  call  the  bountiful  land,  when,  for  their 
sins  in  forsaking  the  true  religion,  they  were  utterly  de- 
stroyed, G(K)  years  before  Christ.     The  prophet  Ether  wrote 
an  account  of  these  things  (it  would  seem  that  Ether  lived 
1,600  years),  leaving  his  "  plates"  hidden  by  divine  direction, 
where  they  were  found  by  a  prophet  who  came  to  the  bounti- 
ful land  with  a  second  colony,  composed  of  Israelites  (of  the 
tribe  of  Joseph),  GOO  yeara  before  Christ,  from  whom  the 
country  was  repeopled.     They  in  time  divided  into  two  rich 
and  powerful  nations,  the  Nephites  and  Lamanites.     The 
Lamanites  became  idolatrous  and  barbarous,  and  were  the 
ancestors  of  the  American  Indians.     The  Nephites  were 
spiritually  very  perfect,  having  visions,  angels'  visits,  proph- 
ecy, and  finally  a  visit  from  Jesus  Christ  after  his  resurrec- 
tion, who  taught  them  the  true  gospel,  and  gave  them  the 
power  of  foretelling  the  future.     Falling  into  temptation 
and  sin,  the  Nephites  were  destroyed  by  the  Lamanites  in 
the  fourth  century  after  Christ.     Their  most  noted  prophet 
was  Mormon,  who  wrote  the  history  of  his  people,  and  left 
it  with  his  son  Moroni,  who  hid  the  metallic  (gold)  plates  in 
a  hill  (Camorah)  near  Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  a.d.  430. 
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The  whole  book,  from  the  title-page  to  the  end,  bears  the 
marks  of  the  meddling  of  incompetent  hands  with  a  work 
of  but  ordinary  merit ;  and  its  only  claim  to  notice  is  that  it 
is  the  basis  for  a  religions  system.  Bom  in  the  very  lowest 
walks  of  life,  reared  in  poverty,  educated  in  vice,  having  no 
claims  even  to  ordinary  intelligence,  coai'se  and  vulgtir  in 
dei)Oitment,  Joseph  Smith,  Jr.,  succeeded  in  establishing  a 
religious  creed,  the  tenets  of  which  have  l>een  made  known 
throughout  the  civilized  world,  llie  ministers  of  "The 
Church  of  the  Latter-I)ay  Saints "  have  l>een  welcomed  in 
eveiy  continent,  by  every  i)eople  to  whom  they  have  come, 
whem  they  have  displayed  their  standaixl,  even  on  the  Imnks 
of  the  Nile  and  Euphrates,  over  tlie  hills  of  Palestine,  and 
among  the  pi-ofound  students  of  Euroj^e. 

The  first  church  gathered  in  form  under  Smith,  the  first 
patriarch  and  ])resident,  was  at  Kirtland,  O.,  in  1881.  Here, 
in  answer  to  the  preaching  of  several  missionaries  sent  out 
to  preach  the  gos])el  of  Nephi,  many  converts  gsithered,  and 
it  seemcnl  to  some  refle<'ting  minds  that  the  last  days  were 
n»sillv  at  hand,  when  men  and  women  of  character  and  in- 
fluence  could  l>e  found  to  l)elieve  such  "  revelaticms."  The 
^^pi-ophet"  Jos4»i>h  was  cnnliteil  with  the  j)ower  of  "speak- 
ing in  unknown  tongues,  i>erfonning  miracles,  and  healing 
the  sick." 

Brigham  Young  join<Ml  the  Mormons  at  Kirtland  in  IKS, 
with  his  fath4»r,  four  brothei-s,  and  six  sistei-s,  and  in  18115 
wa.s  onlaintnl  on**  of  the  Twelve  Aposth*s  (org;ini/>^Mi  in  IKM), 
the  absolute  rulers  of  the  chui*ch.  The  *'  s:iints  "  were  driven 
from  Kirtland  in  18:W,  when  Smith  nH)rg:inizt*<l  them  at  In- 
dejH*ndeMce,  Mo. 

The  Mormons  at  this  time  W4»re  charged  with  every  crime 
in  the  crimin.il  c^nle,  ami  wt»re  driven  from  Missouri  in  IKtt), 
the  main  Innly  going  to  Tlancoek  County,  111.,  where  they 
found»*<l  the  citv  of  Nauv<M)  in  1840  (<»hartei-e<l  in  1842). 
Pn»arhers  wen*  s«'nt  owX  in  t^verv  din»c*tion,  and  ]»n»s»*lvti»8 
ninie  in  gn»at  numl>ers,  so  that  in  six  years  they  had  a  iK)pu- 
lation  of  ir>,<HK».  By  1844  their  conduct  had  Invcmie  such 
that  their  neighI)or9  organized  to  drive  them  from  the  place. 
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Time  after  time  they  were  mobbed,  as  they  had  been  in  Ohio 
and  Missouri ;  but  these  attacks  seemed  only  to  give  them 
renewed  ardor.  In  May  a  most  determined  effort  was  made 
to  expel  them,  and  in  the  rioting  that  ensued,  Smith  and  an- 
other "  saint "  were  killed  on  the  27th. 

■ 

BRIGIIAM  YOITNG  CHOSEN  PROPHET. 

Immediately  after  Smith's  death  Brigham  Young  was 
chosen  his  successor,  and  became  the  head  of  the  church, 
continuing  such  until  his  death,  Aug.  29, 1877.  The  legis- 
lature having  revoked  the  charter  of  the  city,  in  1846  Brig- 
ham  Young  started  out  with  his  followers  to  found  a  new 
city.  After  a  remarkable  march,  they  penetrated  the  Salt 
Lake  Valley  in  Utah,  chose  a  delightful  location,  and  founded 
Salt  Lake  City  in  July,  1847.  In  March,  1849,  they  held  a 
convention,  and  organized  a  State  under  the  name  of  Deseret 
A  constitution  was  framed  and  a  legislature  chosen.  They 
then  applied  to  Congress  for  admission  into  the  Union ;  but 
Congress  refused  to  entertain  the  application,  and  instead, 
in  September,  organized  the  country  occupied  by  the  Mor- 
mons into  the  Territory  of  Utah.  Brigham  Young  was 
appointed  the  first  Governor.  In  the  following  year  he 
forced  the  United  States  authorities  to  leave  the  Territory, 
and  all  Federal  laws  were  oi>enly  defied.  As  a  result,  Young 
was  promptly  removed.  In  February,  1856,  an  armed  mob 
broke  into  the  court-room  of  the  United  States  District 
Judge  and  forced  Judge  Drummond  to  adjourn  the  court 
sine  die,  at  the  point  of  the  bowie-kiufe.  Li  the  following 
year  the  government  sent  a  force  of  2,000  troops  into  the 
Territory  to  compel  an  observance  of  the  laws ;  and  Alfred 
Cumming  and  Judge  Eckels  were  api)ointed  Governor  and 
Chief- Justice  respectively.  In  the  spring  of  1858  an  under- 
standing was  reached  between  the  Governor  and  the  Mor- 
mon leaders,  and  in  May  two  commissioners  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  offering  pardon  to  all  Mormons 
who  would  submit  themselves  to  Federal  authority,  reached 
the  city.  The  offer  was  accepted  by  the  ^^  Church,"  and  the 
difllculties  were  healed  for  the  time  being. 
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From  this  time  nntil  the  Edmunds  Act  of  1882  was  put 
into  operation,  the  Mormons  rapidly  increased,  drawing  the 
great  bulk  of  their  converts  from  the  rural  districts  of 
Europe,  through  the  agency  of  traveling  bishops.  President 
Young,  who  was  a  shrewd  business  man,  kept  his  people  in 
a  constant  state  of  activity,  encouraging  every  kind  of  in- 
dustrial and  agricultural  effort.  He  was  in  fact  as  in  theory 
the  ruler  of  the  people.  But  with  all  the  seeming  i)eace  and 
occasional  quasi  observance  of  the  Federal  laws,  the  Mor- 
mons never  ceased  their  hostility  to  the  general  government. 
The  "Mormon  Problem"  was  a  constant  question  before 
Congress.  Year  after  year  legislation  was  had  to  crush 
polygamy  and  to  sustain  the  United  States  authorities  in  the 
Territory  in  the  execution  of  the  laws.  All  efforts,  however, 
appeared  futile. 

THE  EDMUNDS  LAW  OF  1882. 

At  length  United  States  Senator  Edmunds,  of  Vermont, 
drafted  a  bill  which  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  is 
known  as  the  Edmunds  Act  of  1882.  Its  main  provisions 
are: 

That  if  any  male  person  in  a  Territory  or  other  place  over  which  the 
United  States  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  hereafter  cohahita  with  more 
than  one  woman,  he  shall  he  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $300,  or 
by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  six  months,  or  by  both  said  punish- 
ments, in  the  discretion  of  the  court;  that  every  person  who  lias  a  hus- 
band or  wife  livin||^  who,  in  a  Territory  or  other  place  over  wliich  the 
United  States  have  exclusive  jurisdiction,  hereafter  marries  another, 
whether  married  or  single,  and  any  man  who  hereafter  simultaneously, 
or  on  the  same  day,  marries  more  than  one  woman,  in  a  Territory  or 
other  place  over  which  the  United  States  have  exclusive  jurisdiction,  is 
guilty  of  polygamy,  and  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$500  and  by  imprisonment  for  a  term  of  not  more  than  five  years ;  but 
tiiis  section  shall  not  extend  to  any  person  !>y  reason  of  any  former  mar- 
riagv*.  whose  husband  or  wife  by  such  inarriagv*  sliall  have  been  absent 
for  five  successive  years  and  is  not  known  U>  such  person  t4>  be  living 
and  is  believed  by  such  person  to  be  dead,  nor  to  any  person  by  reason 
of  any  former  marriage  which  shall  have  bcxen  dissolved  by  a  valid  de- 
cree ol-a  competent  court,  nor  to  any  perK>n  by  reason  of  any  former 
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marriage  which  shall  have  been  pronounced  void  by  a  valid  decree  of  a 
competent  court,  on.  the  grounds  of  nullity  of  the  marriage  contract; 
that  the  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  grant  amnesty  to  such  classes 
of  oflPendei-s  guilty  of  bigamy,  polygamy,  or  unlawful  cohabitation  be- 
fore the  passage  of  this  act,  on  such  conditions  and  under  such  limita- 
tions as  he  shall  think  proper;  but  no  such  amnesty  shall  have  effect 
unless  the  conditions  thereof  shall  be  complied  with ;  that  the  issue  of 
bigamous  or  polygamous  marriages,  known  as  Mormon  marriages,  in 
cases  in  which  such  marriages  have  been  solemnized  according  to  the 
cei'emomes  of  the  Mormon  sect  in  any  Territory  of  the  United  States, 
and  such  issue  shall  have  been  bom  before  the  first  day  of  January, 
Anno  Domini  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-three,  are  hereby  legiti- 
mated ;  and  that  no  polygamist,  bigamist,  or  any  person  cohabiting  witii 
more  than  one  woman,  and  no  woman  cohabiting  with  any  of  those  pe^ 
sons  described  as  aforesaid  in  this  section  in  any  such  Territory  or  other 
place  over  which  the  United  States  have  exclusive  jurisdiction,  shall  be 
entitled  to  vote  at  any  election  held  in  any  such  Territory  or  other  place, 
or  be  eligible  for  election  or  appointment  to,  or  be  entitled  to  hold  any 
office  or  place  of  public  trust,  honor,  or  emolument  in,  under,  or  fcM* 
any  such  Territoiy  or  place,  or  under  the  United  States. 

The  reports  of  the  Comimssioners  api)ointed  under  the  Act 
furnish  an  interesting  view  of  Mormonism  under  the  new 
regime.  In  the  report  to  Congress  of  1884,  the  Commission- 
ers stated  that  aft^r  two  years'  experience  it  became  their 
duty  to  advise  the  government  that  although  the  law  had 
been  successfully  administered  in  respect  to  the  disfran- 
chisemimt  of  polygamists,  the  effect  of  the  same  upon  the 
prencliing  and  practice  of  polygamy  had  not  improved  the 
tone  of  tlie  former,  or  materially  diminished  the  latter. 
Tlie  law  of  1882  provided  for  the  punishment  of  polygamy 
or  imlawful  cohabitation  by  fine  and  imprisonment  upon 
conviction ;  also  for  the  disfranchisement  of  polygamists. 
Prior  to  August,  1882,  nearly  all  the  offices  in  the  Territory 
were  held  l)y  i)o]ygamists,  but  within  two  years  after  the 
Commissioners  entered  upon  their  duties,  there  were  elected 
1,351  bfficei's,  not  one  of  whom  was  a  polygamist.  Tliey  esti- 
mated the  number  of  voters  who  had  been  disfranchised  by 
reason  of  polygamy  at  12,000,  and  declared  that  in  April, 
1884,  there  was  not  a  polygamist  in  office  in  the  Territory. 
They  further  claimed  that  three-fourths  or  more  of  the.Mor- 
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mon  adults,  male  and  female,  do  not  enter  the  polygamatic 
relation,  but  that  every  orthodox  Mormon  believed  in  polyg- 
amy as  a  divine  revelation. 

THE  ANTI-POLYGAMY  BILL  OF  1886. 

Further  discussions  were  held  in  Congress  during  the 
winter  of  1886-'86,  which  resulted  in  the  passage  of  an  anti- 
polygamy  bill  on  January  8, 1886,  of  which  the  following 
were  the  main  features : 

It  makes  the  lawful  husband  or  wife  of  the  person  accused  of  bigamy 
a  competent  witness,  who  may  be  oompeUed  to  testify  without  the 
consent  of  the  wife  or  husband,  as  the  case  may  be.  An  attachment 
may  be  issued  for  a  witness  without  previous  subpoena  when  there  is 
reasonable  ground  to  believe  that  a  subpoena  would  not  be  effective. 
Every  marriage  shall  be  certified  to  in  writing  by  the  parties  concerned, 
including  the  priest  Women  are  prohibited  from  voting  in  the  Terri< 
tory.  All  laws  recognizing  iUegitimate  children,  and  the  Territorial 
laws  providing  that  prosecutions  for  adultery  can  be  begun  only  on  the 
complaint  of  the  husband  or  wife,  are  annuUed.  The  Territorial  laws 
creating  and  continuing  the  Mormon  Church  Corporation  are  also  an- 
nuUed, and  the  President  is  to  appoint  (by  and  with  the  advice  of  the 
Senate)  fourteen  trustees  to  manage  the  property  and  business  of  the  cor- 
poration ;  and  the  Attomey-Ckneral  is  ordered  to  institute  proceedings 
to  forfeit  and  escheat  all  property  acquired  by  the  corporation  in  con- 
travention of  the  United  States  laws,  tlie  escheated  property  to  be  then 
sold  and  the  proceeds  devoted  to  common  school  puri)08es  in  the  Terri- 
tory; but  no  building  is  to  be  forfeited  that  is  used  exclusively  for  wor- 
ship. All  immigration  companies  or  organizations  created  by  the  Terri- 
torial Government  are  abolished,  and  the  Attorney-General  is  to  take 
steps  to  have  the  Emigrating  Fund  Company  woimd  up.  The  existing 
election  districts  of  Utah  are  abolished,  and  new  ones  that  will  give  the 
people  equal  representation  are  to  be  marked  out.  Marriages  between 
persons  within,  and  not  including,  the  fourth  degree  of  consanguinity 
are  declared  incestuous.  Adultt^ry  i.s  puimhable  by  imprisonment  in  the 
penitentiary  not  exceeding  three  years.  Tlie  office  of  District  School 
Superintendent  is  declared  vacant,  and  the  Court  is  directed  to  fill  Uie 
vacancy. 

TIIE  FAITH   AND  DOCTRINE. 

1.  We  believe  in  God  the  Eternal  Father,  and  in  his  Son  Jesus  Clirist, 
and  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  bears  record  of  them,  the  same  throughout 
all  ages  and  forever. 
88 
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2.  We  believe  that  all  mankind,  by  the  transgression  of  their  first 
parents,  and  not  by  their  own  sins,  are  subject  to  eternal  banishment 
from  the  presence  of  Gkxl,  their  bodies  never  to  rise  from  the  dust,  and 
their  spirits  to  remain  under  the  power  of  Satan,  with  no  power  of  thdr 
own  to  escape  therefrom. 

3.  We  believe  that  through  the  sufiPerings,  death,  and  atonement  of 
Jesus  Christ  all  mankind,  without  one  exception,  are  to  be  completely 
and  fully  redeemed,  both  body  and  spirit,  without  any  condition  on  their 
part;  the  most  righteous  man  that  ever  lived,  and  the  most  wicked 
wretch,  without  any  agency  of  their  own,  were  placed  under  the  same 
curse,  and  they  both  alike  will  be  redeemed  (Rom.  v.  18 ;  John  xiL  3?). 
Jesus  hath  destroyed  the  effect  of  the  original  sin ;  hence  eternal  life 
will  be  theirs  if  they  themselves  are  not  found  transgressors  of  the  law. 

4.  We  believe  that  infants  are  incapable  of  knowing  good  and  evil, 
and  that  therefore  there  is  no  law  given  to  them ;  hence  they  are  inno- 
cent, and  if  they  should  die  would  enjoy  eternal  life. 

5.  We  believe  that  those  who  grow  up  to  years  of  understanding  know 
good  and  evil,  iu  consequence  of  Adam^s  sin ;  and  are  capable  of  obey- 
ing and  disobeying  a  law ;  and  the  penalty  for  sin  is  a  second  banishment 
from  the  presence  of  God. 

6.  We  believe  that  this  second  law  only  affects  those  who  have  done 
evil,  having  a  knowledge  of  the  law,  in  this  life ;  or  iJ  they  sin  in  igno- 
rance, and  afterwards  come  to  know  the  law,  they  will  be  punished  in 
the  world  to  come.  They  are  prisoners  shut  up  in  this  world,  waiting 
with  awful  fear  for  the  judgment,  and  cannot  devise  any  way  of  escape; 
but  Jesus  has  opened  a  way  on  conditions. 

7.  We  believe  the  first  condition  is  to  believe  in  God,  the  sufferings  and 
death  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  his  resurrection  and  ascension,  and  in 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

That  the  second  condition  is  to  repent  humbly  before  Gk)d,  and  con- 
fess their  sins  with  a  broken  heart  and  contrite  spuit,  to  turn  away  from 
them,  and  make  restitution  to  all  whom  they  have  injured,  as  for  as  it 
is  in  their  power. 

The  third  condition  is  to  be  baptized  by  inmiersion  in  water,  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  for  remission  of  sins,  by  one 
who  is  called  and  authorized  of  Jesus  Christ  to  baptize. 

The  fourth  condition  is  to  receive  the  laying  on  of  hands,  in  the  name 
of  Jesus  r'hrist,  for  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  the  apostles  or  elders, 
and  to  be  received  only  by  those  who  believe,  repent,  and  are  bi^tiied 
into  this  church. 

These  are  the  first  conditions ;  all  who  comply  with  them  i^ceive  iof 
giveness  of  sins,  and  are  made  partakers  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  become 
the  adopted  sons  and  daughters  of  G^,  being  bom  again,  first  of  water, 
then  of  spirit,  and  become  children  of  the  kingdom,  heirs  of  God,  saintB 
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of  the  Most  High,  the  church  of  the  fiist-bom,  the  elect  people,  and  heirs 
to  a  celestial  inheritance,  eternal  in  the  presence  of  GkxL 

8.  It  is  the  duty  and  priyilege  of  the  saints  to  helieve  in  and  enjoy  all 
the  gifts,  powers,  and  hlessings  which  flow  from  the  Holy  Spirit,  such 
as  revelation,  prc^hecy,  yisions,  the  ministry  of  angels,  healing  the  sick 
by  laying  on  of  hands,  the  working  of  miracles,  and  all  the  gifts  men- 
tkmed  in  Scripture.  Inspired  apostles  and  prophets  are  necessary  to  be 
in  the  church  in  these  days. 

The  peculiar  institation  of  polygamy  waa  not  originally  a 
part  of  the  system,  but  was  added  to  it  by  the  '^  prophet " 
Joseph,  in  1843.  It  has  produced  an  endless  amount  of 
anguish,  and  caused  the  Monnon  people  to  be  denominated 
the  great  social  blot  on  American  civilization.  One  of  the 
Mormon  elders  has  said  of  it :  '^  There  is  scarcely  a  mother  in 
Israel  but  would,  if  she  could,  break  asunder  the  cable  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  and  say  that  she  has  not  seen  a  week's 
happiness  since  she  became  acquainted  with  that  law,  or 
dnce  her  husband  took  a  second  wife." 

The  Mormon  law  requires  that  when  a  man  wishes  to  take 
a  certain  woman  for  a  wife  and  has  a  wife  already,  he  must 
ask  a  prophet's  advice,  who  must  receive  a  special  revelation 
in  his  case ;  then  he  gets  the  consent  of  the  parents,  and, 
lastly,  of  the  lady  herself.  The  president  can  overrule  any 
first  wife's  objections  to  a  second  or  more  wives,  even  to  the 
extent  of  divorce.  A  Mormon  may  have  as  many  wives  as 
he  can  support. 

The  ceremony  of  admission  to  membership  includes  a 
stripping,  anointing  with  spiced  and  perfumed  oil,  the  reci- 
tation of  passages  of  Scripture  from  the  Bible  and  from 
**  Mormon  ";  robing  in  a  j)eculiar  dress,  giving  a  new  name, 
and  the  rehearsal  of  a  kind  of  drama  which  symbolizes  the 
creation,  man's  fall,  Christ's  atonement,  and  the  whole  Mor- 
mon plan  of  salvation. 

The  church  organization  consists  of : 

1.  The  presidency  of  three,  chosen  from  among  the  high- 
priesthood  and  apostleship,  who  are  a  president  and  two  coun- 
sellors. The  president  is  also  seer,  revelator,  translator,  and 
prophet ;  absolute  ruler  in  both  spiritual  and  temporal  affairs. 
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2.  The  apostles,  who  organize,  build  up,  preside,  and  min- 
ister. 

3.  Tlie  seventies,  who  are  to  preach  the  gospel  and  ad- 
minister its  ordinances  and  blessings.  The  patriarch  blesses 
the  fatherless,  and  prophesies  their  future. 

4.  The  elders  and  high-priest.  The  high-priest  has  care 
of  the  churches  abroad.  The  elders  preach  and  baptize,  and 
ordain  other  elders,  teachers,  and  deacons.  These  are  all  of 
the  Melchizedek  priesthood,  and  they  are  hedged  about  with 
holy  sanctions  and  sublime  mysteries,  which  awe  the  minds 
of  simple  persons.  They  hold  the  key  by  which  all  heaven- 
ly mysteries  and  spiritual  blessings  are  locked  up  and  un- 
locked, only  by  the  duly  authorized  agent. 

5.  The  Aaronic  priesthood,  including  bishop,  priest, 
preacher,  and  deacon.  The  high  council  consists  of  twelve 
high-priests,  with  a  president,  who  settle  all  important  diffi- 
culties. They  hold  the  keys  of  the  ministering  of  angels, 
and  are  to  attend  to  outward  ordinances  ;  the  letter  of  the 
gospel,  the  baptism  of  rei)entance  for  the  remission  of  sins. 

In  1886  there  were  four  Mormon  temples  in  Utah :  at  Salt 
Lake  City,  Manti,  Logan  City,  and  St.  Gteorge,  only  the  last 
two  being  finished. 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 
THE  SHAKERS. 

Mcyther  Ann's  Immi<^tion  to  America — The  True  C'hrwtian  (Muircli — Views 
on  Property — Employments  of  Shakers— Compend  of  Principles — Sliukcr 
Communities. 


MOTHER  ANN'S  nCMIORATION  TO  AMERICA. 

THE  term  Shaker  is  given  in  mockery  and  reproacli  to 
**  The  United  Society  of  Believers  in  Christ's  Second 
Appearing."  Their  origin  was  in  a  .protest  agiiinst  tlie 
Apostolic  Church  in  England  as  having  gone  out  of  the  true 
way,  and  a  belief  that  this  sect  was  especially  raised  up  to 
restore  the  true  faith  and  practice.  James  Wardley,  a  tailor, 
and  his  wife  Jane,  Quakers,  of  Bolton-on-the-Moors,  England, 
joined  some  Frei.ch  Quakers  in  testifying  against  all  the 
churches  then  in  standing,  in  1747.  In  1757  Ann  Lee  (a 
blacksmith's  daughter),  joined  the  society  by  confessing  her 
sins  to  Jane  Wardley.  Some  years  after  joining  the  scKiety, 
she  united  her  testimony  against  the  "root  of  human  de- 
pravity,'' the  lust  of  generation,  and  professed  she  had  re- 
ceived the  greatest  gift.  From  1768  or  1709  she  was  regiirdtnl 
as  the  spiritual  mother,  and  took  the  lead  of  the  socit^ty, 
being  known  thenceforth  as  "Mother  Ann."  Al)out  1772 
Mother  Ann  claimed  to  have  receive<l  a  revelation  fn)ni 
Heaven  to  repair  to  America.  She  i)rophesie<l  of  a  great 
increase  and  permanent  establLshment  of  the  scKMety  and  its 
work  for  God  in  this  country.  Acxx)rdingly,  as  ninny  as 
firmly  l)elieved  in  her  testimony,  and  could  settle  thoif  U^m- 
poral  concerns,  i)rocured  passage;  with  her  at  Liv«*riK>ol,  and 
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landed  at  New  York  in  1774.  In  the  spring  of  1776  they 
went  to  Albany,  and  thence  to  what  is  now  Watervliet,  eight 
miles  distant,  where  a  society  was  established  in  September, 
which  is  still  in  existence.  From  this  society  have  spnmg 
all  that  have  since  come  into  being. 

Their  testimony  was  opened  to  the  world  in  1780 ;  their 
first  house  for  public  worship  was  bmlt  at  New  Lebanon, 
N.  Y.,  in  1785 ;  and  their  first  gathering  into  a  community, 
analogous  to  the  primitive  church,  was  in  1787.  The  firet 
written  covenant  of  a  full  consecration  to  Gk>d,  of  life^  time^ 
service^  and  treasure,  was  signed  in  1795,  under  the  name  of 
"  The  United  Society  of  Believers  in  Christ's  Second  Appear- 
ing." Shakers  hold  that  the  True  Christian  Church  is  a 
congregation  of  souls  baptized  with  that  degree  of  the  Christ 
spirit  which  harvests  them  from  the  generative  planey  and 
from  the  selfish,  sinful  elements  of  the  world ;  consecrates 
their  lives  to  God ;  absolves  them  from  the  bondage  of  sin 
and  the  powers  of  sinful  temptations,  and  opens  their  souls 
to  receive  continuous  revelations  of  light,  truth,  love,  mercy, 
charity,  and  forgiveness  to  penitents,  combined  with  impar- 
tiality and  merciful  judgment  from  heaven's  eternal  fountain. 
It  is  an  evangelizing  missionary  board  to  bestow  these  bless- 
ings upon  the  children  of  men.  Its  testimony  is  the  gospel 
"  net,  cast  into  the "  (worldly)  "  sea,  that  gathers  of  every 
kind  "  (of  humanity)  by  its  winning  love.  Its  work  of  con- 
fession and  forsaking  of  sin,  of  obedience  and  a  daily  cross 
against  a  carnal  life,  constitutes  the  day  of  judgrnenty  and 
none  other  do  its  members  fear  nor  feel.  Souls  who  abide 
this  ordeal  are  harvested  into  the  kingdom  of  Ck)d.  Those 
called  into  the  fold,  as  members  of  Christ's  Church,  who 
fiinch  from  this,  are  cast  back  into  the  worldly  sea. 

The  Shaker  institution  being,  as  its  subjects  believe,  tht 
kingdom  of  ChrisVs  second  appearing  upon  earthy  is  not, 
therefore,  a  democracy,  it  is  a  theocrajcy.  Its  leaders  are 
nominated  by  the  ministry,  who  are  the  first  leading  author- 
ity  of  the  Shakers'  Society,  and  in  union  with  the  covenant- 
keeping  members  are  appointed  to  office.  They  are  wA 
elected  by  majority  votes  of  members.    They  are  not  con- 
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8idei*ed  infallible  oracles,  but  for  the  time,  the  occasion,  and 
the  locality,  the  most  appropriate.  The  order  of  the  lead- 
ing and  governmental  authority  is  an  infallible  institution, 
and  in  all  cases  where  ministers  and  elders  are  governed  in 
their  ministrations  by  the  Christ  spirit  which  constitutes 
this  order,  they  are  the  oracles  of  God ;  an  authority  that 
may  not  be  impugned.  The  true  administration  of  this 
authority  is  not  the  administration  of  man  or  woman,  in  the 
selfhood  of  mere  human  capacity,  but  godliness  through 
man  and  woman,  each  sex  in  its  own  order,  but  a  united 
ttDairij  thus,  in  the  Christ  character,  making  one  perfect  new 
man.  In  this  Christ  order  there  is  neither  male  nor  female, 
in  the  fleshly  generative  sense.  In  the  true  order  of  all 
Shaker  institutions  both  sexes  have  equal  rights. 

In  their  communities  there  are  three  kinds  of  members : 
l5t>  the  novitiates,  who  receive  the  doctrines,  but  prefer  to 
live  with  their  own  families  for  a  time ;  2d,  the  junior  ones, 
composed  of  persons  who  have  become  members  of  a  com- 
munity, but  have  not  yet  relinquished  their  property  to  the 
Society;  and,  8d,  the  senior  ones,  comprising  those  who, 
after  a  full  exi)erience,  voluntarily  consecrate  themselves, 
their  senices,  and  their  property  to  the  Society,  not  to  be 
reclaimed  by  them  or  their  legal  heirs.  Those  who  belong 
to  the  latter  class  compose  the  "  church." 

VIEWS  ON   PROPEUTY. 

True  Christianity,  as  understood  by  Shakers,  ultimates  in 
a  full  consec^ration  of  treasure^  as  well  its  time  and  talents, 
to  the  snpiKjrt  of  the  Household  of  Faith,  and  its  mission- 
ary and  charitable  enteri)rises.  All  p^^rsons,  without  regard 
to  projwrty,  are  equally  welccmie  to  membership  and  fellow- 
ship, by  complying  with  the  fon*going  tenns  concerning 
membership. 

Persons  having  property  and  legal  heirs  are  requlre<l,  l)e- 
fore  making  a  ronsernition  of  any  i)ortion  of  their  estate,  to 
make  all  just  and  us<*ful  provisions  for  their  heirs ;  to  i>ay 
all  just  debts ;  to  al>soIvf»  theni'^elvos  fnun  all  ropartnershii>s 
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in  trade,  or  business  transactions  that  may  entail  upon  them 
a  claim  for  expenses,  so  that  no  just  nor  l^al  demands  can 
be  made  npon  them  for  any  portion  of  the  property  they 
propose  to  consecrate. 

The  consecration  of  proi)erty  is  to  be  entirely  an  act  of 
free  wilL     No  demands  are  made. 

It  is,  however,  understood  that  any  i)erson  who  becomes 
a  member  of  the  Community,  and  has  a  spiritoal  travel  into 
a  union  and  fellowship  of  Oospel  Brotherhood  and  Sister- 
hood, in  full  conformity  to  the  Christian  Faith,  wiU  ultimate 
in  a  gift  of  entire  consecrcUion  of  treasure^  as  well  as  soul, 
body,  time,  talents,  and  services ;  this,  however,  sometimes 
takes  much  time  to  accomplish. 

Persons  joining  the  Community,  and  living  within  the 
pale  of  its  association,  as  x>suiakers  of  its  benefices  in  sick- 
ness and  in  health,  who  are  possessed  of  property,  and  who 
do  not  feel  prepared,  and  do  not  yet  choose  to  consecrate 
the  same,  are  expected  to  contribute  the  interest  of  their 
property  to  the  Community  where  they  reside,  while  the 
princii)al  is  subject  to  their  own  direction  and  management. 
Without  this  proviso  the  Society  is  liable,  in  some  cases,  to 
be  very  unjustly  and  unreasonably  burdened. 

All  members  of  the  Community  are  kindly  and  dutifully 
cared  for,  in  sickness  and  in  health,  no  diflference  being  made 
on  account  of  property  considerations. 

Persons  having  unbelieving  families,  outside  of  the  Com- 
munity, demanding  and  justly  claiming  their  care  and  sup- 
port, may  have  full  fellowship  and  communion,  socially  and 
spiritually,  though  unable  to  enter  the  pale  of  the  Comm«- 
nity  as  a  member  thereof,  in  consecrated,  communal  relation. 

The  doors  of  the  Community  are  not  open  to  any  persons 
as  a  merely  cJiaritdble  institution.  Nor  is  it  anticixmted 
that  persons  may  spend  their  lives  to  an  advanced  and  ener- 
vated enfeebled  age  in  the  worldly  arena,  and  then  throw 
themselves  into  the  Community  for  care  and  support,  by 
merely  professing  a  faith  in  its  cardinal  principles.  Such 
may  receive  a  degi'ee  of  union  according  to  sincerity  nnd 
faithfulness,  and  remain  outside. 
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The  door  of  spiritual  fellowship  is  ever  open  to  any  and 
every  soul  who  will  honestly  confess  and  forsake  all  sin,  and 
conform  to  the  principles  of  the  gospel  of  Christ's  Second 
Appearing. 

EMPLOYMENTS  OF  SHAKERS. 

For  males,  agricultural,  horticultural,  and  mechanical  pur- 
suits. The  raising  and  preparation  of  cereals  and  fruits  for 
market.  The  Shakers  first  originated  the  drying  of  sweet- 
corn  for  food,  more  than  fifty  years  ago ;  also  the  modem 
improved  kilns  for  the  purpose.  Shakers  were  the  first  in 
this  country  who  instituted  the  raising,  i)ai)ering,  and  vend- 
ing of  garden  seeds  in  the  present  styles.  Shakers  first  in- 
stituted in  this  country  the  botanical  medical  practice,  and 
first  gathered,  also  raised,  dried,  prepared,  and  papered  me- 
dicinal herbs  and  roots  for  market.  They  first  manufactured 
medicinal,  vegetable  extracts  for  market.  They  were  the 
first  who  raised  and  manufactured  broom  brush  into  brooms; 
were  the  originators  of  the  broom  business.  This  .was  at 
Watervliet,  N.  Y.  The  first  buzz  saw  was  manufactured  by 
the  Shakers  both  at  Harvard,  Mass.,  and  at  New  Lebanon, 
N.  Y.,  and  the  first  saw  of  this  kind  is  now  on  exhibition 
in  the  Geological  buildings  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  The  Shakers 
first  invented  and  used  the  planing  and  matching  machine 
for  dressing  flooring  and  ceiling  lumber ;  this  was  at  New 
Lebanon.  The  Shakers  at  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y.,  were  the 
first  inventors  and  manufacturers  of  cut  nails ;  they  were 
cut  and  headed  by  hand.  The  first  machine  for  ratting 
and  l>ending  machine  canl  teeth,  and  i)unching  the  leather 
for  setting,  was  invented  and  use<l  at  New  Ijebanon,  N.  Y.; 
and  for  years  they  had  a  monopoly  of  all  the  foregoing 
business  and  trades.  Metallic  i)ens  were  first  invented  and 
used,  and  sold  in  market,  by  the  Shakers  at  Wateniiet, 
N.  Y. ;  they  were  made  of  brass  and  silver. 

A    BRIEF  COMPEXD  OF   PUACTKWL   PUIXCIPLES. 

1.  Purity,  in  mind  and  body,  inrlwiing  a  virf/in  lift*,  aa  exemplified 
and  iiioulc^ated  by  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  way  that  leads  to  0<m1. 

2.  Honesty  and  inte^ty  in  all  their  words  and  deahn^iTi,  accordinfi^ 
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to  the  precepts  of  the  Saviour  :  '*  As  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to 
you,  do  ye  eyen  so  unto  them." 

3.  Humanity  and  kindness  to  both  friend  and  foe,  '*  Charity  never 
faUeth,"  **Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  Law,"  **  Overcome  evil  with 
good."    This  rule  comprehends  the  proper  conduct  toward  all  animals. 

4.  To  be  diligent  in  business^  serving  the  Lord  !  All  labor  with  their 
hands  according  to  strength  and  ability  ;  all  are  to  be  industrious,  but 
not  slavish.    Idleness  is  the  parent  of  want  and  vice. 

5.  To  be  prudent,  economical,  temperate,  and  frugal,  but  not  parsi- 
monious. 

6.  To  keep  clear  of  debt :  owe  no  man  any  thing  ;  give  love  and 
good-wiU. 

7.  United  and  consecrated  interest  in  all  things  is  their  general  Order, 
but  none  are  required  to  come  into  it  except  voluntarily,  for  this  Order 
is  the  result  of  mutual  love  and  unity  of  spirit ;  it  cannot  be  supported 
where  the  selfish  relation  of  husband,  wife,  and  children  exists.  This 
Order  is  the  greatest  and  clearest  demonstration  of  practical  love.  *'  By 
this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  for 
another." 

8.  All  are  suitably  provided  for  in  health,  sickness,  and  old  age  ;  all 
being  equally  of  the  one  ^^ Household  of  Faith." 

Indeed,  to  sum  it  all  up,  to  seek  and  practice  every  virtue,  without 
superstition,  is  the  leading  tenet  of  the  Shaker  profession.  *'Add  to 
your  faith,  virtue." 

SHAKER  COMMUNITIES. 

These  are  divided  into  families,  varying  in  numbers  from 
a  very  few  to  160,  or  more.  The  families  consist  of  both 
sexes  and  all  ages.  Their  organization,  formulas,  and  by- 
laws are  anti-monastic ;  each  sex,  however,  occupying  sep- 
arate ai)artments  (including  those  married,  who  have  become 
members),  all  in  the  same  dwelling ;  both  sexes  take  meals 
in  the  same  hall,  at  the  same  time,  each  sex  by  themselves, 
except  small  parties  at  unusual  meal-times ;  these,  both  at 
the  same  table.  They  kneel  in  prayer  before,  and  in  thanks 
after  each  meal ;  partake  of  meals  in  silence.  Of  these  fam- 
ilies, socially,  morally,  and  spiritually  considered,  is  under- 
stood to  be  the  Christ  Spirit,  manifested  through  elders, 
generally  two  of  each  sex,  if  practicable.  Temporal  leaders 
consist  of  one  or  two  deacons  and  two  deaconesses,  or  more, 
for  each  family. 
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In  1886  there  were  seventeen  communities  in  the  United 
States,  and  none  elsewhere,  viz. :  (1)  Watervliet,  N.  Y..  (the 
original  society) ;  (2)  Moont  Lebanon ;  (3)  Groveland,  Liv- 
ingston Connty,  in  New  York  State ;  (4)  Hancock,  Berkshire 
County;  (6)  Harvard,  and  (6)  Shirley,  Middlesex  Connty, 
in  Mass^hnsetts ;  (7)  Enfield,  Grafton  Coonty,  and  (8) 
Canterbury,  Merrimac  County,  in  New  Hampshire;  (0) 
Alfred,  York  County,  and  (10)  New  Gloucester,  Cumberland 
County,  in  Maine ;  (11)  Enfield,  Hartford  County,  in  Con- 
necticut (the  birthplace  of  Meacham,  the  Shaker  Moses) ; 
(12)  White  Water,  Hamilton  County;  (13)  WatervUet,  Mont- 
gomery County ;  (14)  Union  Village,  Warren  County,  and 
(15)  North  Union,  Cuyahoga  County,  in  Ohio ;  (16)  Pleasant 
Hill,  Mercer  County,  and  (17)  South  Union,  Logan  County, 
in  Kentucky. 


CHAPTER  XLVm. 
THE  CHRISTIANS. 

Origin  of  the  Church  in  North  Carolina,  Vermont,  and  Kentucky — Founders 
of  the  Three  Branches  and  their  Views — Their  Union  and  Subse(]uent 
Separation — General  Belief. 


THIS  denomination  arose  from  separate  and  unprecon- 
certed  movements  in  three  of  the  leading  denomina- 
tions of  the  United  States.  The  adherents  to  the  present 
churches,  in  order  to  distinguish  their  denominational  name 
from  that  usually  applied  to  followers  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  pronounce  the  i  in  the  first  syllable  long,  as  if  the 
word  were  written  Christians. 

The  first  movement  took  place  in  North  Carolina,  where 
the  Rev.  James  O'KeUy,  and  several  other  Methodist  min- 
isters of  that  State  and  of  Virginia,  urged  a  change  in  the 
form  of  church  government^  favoring  the  congregational 
system,  and  that  the  New  Testament  be  declared  their  only 
creed  and  discipline.  Failing  to  attain  their  object,  Mr. 
O'Kelly,  several  other  ministers,  and  quite  a  considerable 
number  of  members  withdrew  from  the  Methodist  Church, 
Dec.  25, 1793,  and  formed  a  new  church  under  the  name  of 
the  "  Republican  Methodists. "  In  the  following  year  they 
decided  to  be  known  as  "  Christians  "  only,  and  to  acknowl- 
edge no  head  over  the  church  but  Jesus  Christ,  and  no  creed 
nor  discipline  but  the  Holy  Bible. 

The  second  movement  occurred  in  Vermont.  The  Rev. 
Abjier  Jones,  of  Hartland,  then  a  member  of  a  regular 
Baptist  church,  received  peculiar  impressions  concerning 
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sectarian  names  and  human  creeds.  The  first  he  regarded 
as  an  evil,  because  they  were  so  many  badges  of  distinct 
separation  among  the  followers  of  Christ.  The  second,  he 
contended,  served  as  so  many  lines  or  walls  of  separation  to 
kei*p  tlie  disciples  of  Christ  apart.  He  contended  that  secta- . 
rian  names  and  human  creeds  should  be  abandoned,  and 
thiit  true  piety  alone,  and  not  the  externals  of  it,  should  be 
made  the  only  test  of  Christian  fellowship  and  communion, 
lie  began  preaching  his  sentiments  at  once,  and  with  such 
ze^J  that,  in  September,  1800,  he  had  a  little  church  of 
twenty-live  members  gathered  about  him  in  Lyndon,  Vt. 

Tiie  third  movement  occurred  in  Kentucky,  and  was  an 
outgrowth  of  the  remarkable  revival  of  religion  that  was 
exi>erienced  in  the  Presbyterian  churches  in  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee  during  the  years  1800  and  1801.  Several  Presby- 
terians, who  had  heartily  entered  into  the  revival  work,  broke 
off  from  the  Calvinistic  creed  and  preached  the  gosj^l  of 
fi-ee  salvation.  This  led  the  Synod  of  Kentucky  to  inter- 
fere, whereupon  the  Rev.  Barton  W.  Stone,  an  eloquent 
minister  of  that  State,  and  four  other  ministers  withdrew 
from  tlie  sjTiod,  and  organized  themselves  and  their  followers 
into  the  "  Springfield  Presbytery,"  which  name  was  changed 
in  1803  to  that  of  Christians. 

GENERAL  BELIEF. 

1.  That  God  is  the  rightful  arbiter  of  the  universe,  the  source  and 
fountain  of  all  \i:i^A. 

2.  That  all  men  have  Kinne<l  and  come  short  of  the  ii\oTy  of  (Jod. 

%.  Tliat  with  C»<m1  there  is  forj^veness ;  but  that  siiicere  rei^entanoo 
and  wfonnation  are  indisiiensable  to  tlie  forgiveness  of  sins. 

4.  That  mail  Ls  constitutes!  a  free  moral  agent,  and  nuule  cajiablo  of 
olM'viiig  the  go«i)i»l. 

5.  Tliat  thnnigh  tlie  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  souls,  in  the  use  of 
nutans,  are  crmverteil,  regenerated,  and  made  new  creatures. 

f».  Tliat  Christ  wiui  d<»liv<»nKl  for  our  offences  and  raised  again  for  our 
jiistilicatiou  ;  that  through  his  example,  d<x'trine,  death,  resurrootion, 
and  int<*r(^*MHi<>ii,  hr*  luis  made  salvation  possible  to  every  ono,  and  is 
th«*  onlv  Savi<»ur  of  l*>«t  sinners. 

7.  That  Baptism  and  tlie  Lord's  Supper  are  ordinances  to  be  observed 
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by  all  true  believers  ;  and  that  bi^tism  is  the  immersing  of  the  candi« 
date  in  water,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost 

8.  That  a  life  of  watchfulness  and  prayer  only  will  keep  Christians 
from  falling,  enable  them  to  live  in  a  justified  state,  and  ultimately 
secure  to  them  the  crown  of  eternal  life. 

9.  That  there  will  be  a  resurrection  of  both  the  just  and  the  unjust 

10.  That  GU)d  has  ordained  Jesus  Christ  judge  of  the  quick  and  dead 
at  the  last  day  ;  and  at  the  judgment,  the  wicked  will  go  away  into 
everlasting  punishment,  and  the  righteous  into  life  etemaL 

In  the  Christian  Connexion,  as  these  organizations  are 
called  when  spoken  of  as  a  distinct  religious  denomination, 
churches  are  independent  bodies,  duly  authorized  to  govern 
themselves  and  transact  their  own  affairs.  They  have  a 
large  number  of  associations  called  conferences.  Each  con- 
ference meets  annually,  sometimes  more  frequently,  and  is 
composed  of  ministers  and  messengers  from  churches  within 
its  bounds.  At  such  conferences  candidates  for  the  minis- 
try are  examined,  received,  and  commended.  Once  a  year, 
in  conference,  the  character  and  standing  of  each  minister 
is  examined,  to  the  end  that  purity  in  the  ministry  may  be 
carefully  maintained. 

Soon  after  the  discovery  was  made  of  the  existence  of 
three  distinct  organizations  in  as  many  parts  of  the  country, 
holding  the  same  general  belief,  a  fourth  movement  occurred, 
resulting  in  a  union  of  the  bodies.  This  continued  until  the 
Civil  War,  when  the  slavery  and  sectional  questions  caused 
a  separation,  and  the  establishment  of  a  Southern  branch. 
The  strength  of  the  two  branches  was  estimated  as  follows, 
in  their  last  reports:  Christians,  North,  ministers,  1,240; 
members,  76,000  ;  Christians,  South,  ministers,  28 ;  members, 
8,000. 


CHAPTER  XLIi 
ADVENT  BELIEVERS. 

The  AdvcntiBt  Church  and  its  Founder— Doctrines  of  the  Belieyer»— Adventist 
Beets— Mr.  Miller's  Statement  of  Personal  Views— Dates  assigned  for  the 
Second  Advent. 


THE  Adventists  compose  a  sect  who  believe  in  the  speedy 
second  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesos  Christ,  and  of  the  end 
of  the  world.  For  several  years  they  were  usually  known 
as  MiUerites,  from  William  Miller,  of  Massachusetts,  who 
formulated  the  belief  and  assigned  reasons  therefor,  in  1883. 
The  time  at  which  the  Adventists  at  first  expected  the  second 
appearance  of  Christ  was  October,  1842.  Subsequently  other 
dates  were  fixed,  as  1843,  1847,  1848,  1857,  and  1861.  The 
number  of  believers  increased  rapidly,  and  preachers  scat- 
tered the  faith  in  every  direction.  Mr.  Miller  died  in  1849, 
and  some  division  in  their  views  occurred,  a  part  holding  to 
a  modification  of  the  usual  Trinitarian  view  of  the  divinity 
of  Christ,  and  some  adopting  the  doctrine  of  the  annihilation 
of  the  wicked.  The  remainder  adhered  to  the  general  views 
of  Trinitarians,  except  as  to  the  second  coming  of  Christ, 
which  they  believed  would  be  speedy ;  and  held  that  the 
first  resurrection,  that  of  the  righteous,  would  then  occur, 
while  the  wicked  would  not  be  raised  until  1,000  years  later ; 
that  during  these  1,000  years  He  would  reign  on  the  earth, 
and  that  the  reign  would  be  one  of  happiness  for  the  right- 
eous, but  one  of  terror  and  judgment  for  the  wicked. 

An  Advent  Christian  Association  was  formed  in  1859.  The 
memt^rs  believe  in  the  final  destruction  of  the  wicked.  This 
sprung  from  the  American  Millennial  Association,  organized 
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in  Boston  in  the  preceding  year,  the  members  of  which  did 
not  believe  in  the  final  destraction  of  the  wicked,  and  called 
themselves  Evangelical  Adventists.  Another  branch  of  be- 
lievers, who  observe  the  seventh  day  as  the  Sabbath,  origi- 
nated as  early  as  1844,  and  have  maintained  their  organiza- 
tion under  the  distinguishing  name  of  Seventh-day  Advent- 
ists. They  set  no  time  for  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  be- 
lieving that  the  prophecies  which,  in  the  opinion  of  other 
Adventists,  fixed  the  second  advent  in  or  abont  1842,  really 
brought  the  world  only  to  the  "  cleansing  of  the  tabernacle," 
a  period  of  brief  but  uncertain  duration  preceding  the  coming 
of  Christ. 

Mr.  Miller's  statements  of  i)er8onal  views  are  sixteen  in 
number.  Each  one  is  followed  by  quotations  from  the  Bible, 
which  he  regarded  as  proofa.  In  his  lectures  and  writings 
he  gave  what  he  termed  the  proof  of  the  time  he  had  desig- 
nated for  the  second  advent,  in  fifteen  diflferent  ways.  Omit- 
ting this  as  well  as  the  proofs  of  his  views  for  lack  of  space, 
we  will  give  succinctly  the  views  themselves : 

1.  I  believe  tliat  Jesus  Christ  will  come  again  to  this  earth. 

2.  I  believe  he  will  come  in  all  the  glory  of  his  Father. 

3.  I  believe  he  will  come  in  the  cloUds  of  heaven. 

4.  I  believe  he  will  then  receive  his  kingdom,  which  will  be  etemaL 
6.  I  believe  the  saints  will  then  possess  the  kingdom  forever. 

6.  I  believe  at  Christ's  second  coming  the  body  of  every  departed  saint 
will  be  raised,  like  Christ's  glorious  body. 

7.  I  believe  that  the  righteous  who  are  living  on  the  earth  when  he 
comes  will  be  changed  from  mortal  to  immortal  bodies,  and  with  them 
who  are  raised  from  the  dead,  will  be  caught  up  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the 
air,  and  so  be  forever  with  the  Lord. 

8.  I  believe  the  saints  will  then  be  presented  to  Gk)d,  blameless,  with- 
out spot  or  wrinkle,  in  love. 

9.  I  believe  when  Christ  comes  the  second  time,  he  will  come  to  finish 
the  controversy  of  Zion,  to  deliver  his  children  from  all  bondage,  to 
conquer  their  last  enemy,  and  to  deliver  them  from  the  power  of  the 
tempter,  which  is  the  devil. 

10.  I  believe  that  when  Christ  comes  he  will  destroy  the  bodies  of  the 
living  wicked  by  fire,  as  those  of  the  old  world  were  destroyed  by  water, 
and  shut  up  their  souls  in  the  pit  of  woe,  until  their  resurrection  unto 
damnation. 
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11.  I  believe,  when  the  earth  is  cleansed  by  fire,  that  Christ  and  his 
saints  will  tl^en  take  possession  of  the  earth,  and  dwell  therein  forever. 
Then  the  kingdom  will  be  given  to  the  saints. 

12.  I  believe  the  time  is  appointed  of  Gk)d  when  these  things  shall  be 
aooomplished 

13.  I  believe  Gk)d  has  revealed  the  time. 

14.  I  believe  many  who  are  professors  and  preachers  will  never  be- 
lieve or  know  the  time  until  it  comes  upon  them. 

15.  I  believe  the  wise,  they  who  are  to  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the 
firmament  (Dan.  xii.  3),  will  understand  the  time. 

16.  I  believe  the  time  can  be  known  by  all  who  desire  to  understand 
and  to  be  ready  for  his  coming.  And  I  am  fully  convinced  that  some- 
time between  March  21,  1843,  and  March  21,  1844,  according  to  the 
Jewish  mode  of  computation  of  time,  Christ  will  come,  and  bring  all 
his  saints  with  him  ;  and  that  then  he  will  reward  every  man  as  his 
works  shall  be. 

The  Adventists  generally  practice  adult  immersion,  be- 
lieve in  the  necessity  of  a  change  of  heart,  a  godly  life,  the 
ultimate  annihilation  of  the  \^dcked,  and  in  the  sleep  of  the 
dead  until  the  final  judgment.  Their  latest  reports  showed 
the  following  conditions :  Adventists:  ministers,  107 ;  mem- 
bers, 11,100 ;  Second  Adventists :  ministers,  501 ;  members, 
63,600  ;  Seventh-day  Adventists :  ministers,  167  ;  members, 
17,160.;  total :  ministers,  775  ;  members,  91,769. 


CHAPTER  L. 
MODERN  SPIRrrUALISM. 

Belief  of  American  Spiritualists— Their  View  of  Christr— The  Transition  from 
this  Life  to  the  Next — Spiritual  Communications  not  Infallible — Spiritual- 
ism neither  a  Sect  nor  Church— Eminent  BeUeveiB— The  Rational  Spirit- 
ualists. 


IN  its  modem  sense  the  term  Spiritualism  expresses  flie 
doctrines  of  those  who  believe  that  communication  be- 
tween this  worid  and  the  next  is,  and  always  has  been,  a 
reality.  In  the  seventeenth  century  there  were  many  avowed 
spiritualists  in  France,  and  hosts  of  bright  minds  engaged  in 
investigating  the  various  phenomena.  The  mesmerist  Billot 
claimed  that  he  and  his  associates  had  both  seen  and  felt 
spirits.  Deleuze  declared  that  the  possibility  of  communi- 
cating with  spirits  had  been  proven  to  him.  Others  asserted 
that  phenomena,  in  all  respects  identical  with  spiritualism, 
appeared  in  ancient  histories,  in  the  Delphic  Oracles,  in  the 
occurrences  of  the  Wesley  family  in  1716,  and  in  Sweden- 
borg's  alleged  full  and  open  communication  with  the  spirit 
world  and  his  daily  converse  with  spirits. 

Robert  Dale  Owen  declared  that  spiritualism,  as  under- 
stood in  the  United  States,  had  its  birth  on  March  31, 1844, 
when  the  phenomenon  of  spirit-rapping  manifested  itself  to 
the  Fox  family  in  Hydeville,  N.  Y.  Various  members  of 
this  family  obtained  true  answers  to  many  questions  by  dis- 
tinct raps  upon  an  isolated  table.  Spiritualists  hold  that  if 
we  admit  the  probability  of  another  life  of  which  the  present 
is  the  novitiate,  we  must  also  admit  the  likelihood  that 
means  should  be  offered  us  to  obtain  assurances  touching 
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the  world  for  which  we  have  to  prepare  ourselves.  They  do 
not  believe  in  miracles,  asserting  that  the  natural  law  is 
universal,  invariable,  {)ersistent,  and  that  all  spiritual  epiph- 
anies are  natural  phenomena.  As  a  rule,  they  do  not  regard 
Christ  as  one  of  the  persons  in  the  Godhead.  A  large  num- 
ber, who  may  be  called  Christian  Spiritualists,  regard  Christ 
with  reverence  as  the  great  spiritual  and  ethical  teacher  of 
mankind ;  while  another  branch  speak  of  Him  as  one  of  the 
ancient  philosophers,  with  no  claim  to  distinction  l)eyond 
sages  like  Confucius,  Socrates,  or  Seneca. 

They  reject  the  idea  of  a  i)ersonal  devil.  Some  believe  in 
the  occasional  agency  and  influence  of  evil  spirits,  amounting, 
now  and  then,  to  what  might  be  called  possession ;  while 
others  hold  that  such  things  may,  in  all  cases,  be  exj)lained 
by  human  agency.  Both,  however,  agree  in  this :  that  spirit 
communications  are  by  no  means  infallible,  and  tliat  great 
care  should  be  taken  to  accept  nothing,  come  whence  it  may, 
until  it  has  been  submitted  to  the  scrutiny  of  reason  and 
conscience. 

The  mediums,  or  the  persons  through  whom  the  communi- 
cations are  made,  have  been  divided  as  follows:  rapping 
mediums ;  mediums  for  tipping  and  turning  tables  by  a 
slight  touch  of  the  finger  ;  for  the  movement  of  ix)ndeix)us 
bodies  without  contact;  for  the  production  of  ph()sj)hor- 
escent  lights  in  a  dark  room  ;  for  playing  on  musi^»al  instru- 
ments in  a  manner  beyond  their  ordinary  abilities ;  for 
involuntary  writing,  and  for  writing  indeiR^ndent  of  any 
apparent  aid  from  human  hands ;  for  the  diagnosing  and 
liKiling  of  diseases ;  for  levitation  ;  and  for  the  niat^^rijilizii- 
tion  of  sjiirit  forms  identical  in  api)earance  with  those  of  de- 
ceased persons. 

Among  the  leading  i)rinciples  on  which  it  may  ]>e  sai<l  all 
intelligent  spiritualists  substantially  agive  are  these  :  This  is 
a  world  governed  by  a  GckI  of  love  and  men*y,  in  which  all 
things  work  together  for  the  gcnxl  of  thost*  who  nnerently 
ccmform  to  His  eternal  laws.  In  strictness  there  is  no  death. 
Life  continues  from  the  life  which  now  is  to  that  whi<»li  is  to 
come.     The  earth-phase  of  life  is  an  essential  prei^ration 
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for  the  life  which  is  to  come.  The  phase  of  life  which  fol- 
lows the  death-change  is,  in  the  strictest  sense,  a  supplement 
to  that  which  precedes  it.  Our  state  here  determines  our 
initial  state  there.  We  do  not,  either  by  faith  or  works, 
earn  heaven  ;  nor  are  we  sentenced,  on  any  day  of  wrath,  to 
hell.  In  the  next  life  we  simply  gravitate  to  the  position  for 
which,  by  the  life  on  earth,  we  have  fitted  ourselves.  There 
is  no  instantaneous  change  of  character  when  we  pass  from 
the  present  phase  of  life ;  our  faculties,  passions,  virtues,  all 
go  over  with  us.  In  the  next  world  love  ranks  higher  than 
what  we  call  wisdom,  being  itself  the  highest  wisdom. 
There,  deeds  of  benevolence  far  outweigh  professions  of 
faith.  A  trustful,  childlike  spirit  is  the  state  of  mind  in 
which  men  are  most  receptive  of  beneficent,-spiritual  impres- 
sions ;  and  such  a  spirit  is  the  best  preparation  for  entrance 
into  the  next  world.  There  have  always  existed  inter- 
mundane  laws,  according  to  which  men  can  occasionally 
obtain,  under  certain  conditions,  revealings  from  those  who 
have  i)assed  to  the  next  world  before  them.  A  certain  por- 
tion of  human  beings  are  more  sensitive  to  spiritual  percep- 
tions and  influences  than  their  fellows  ;  and  it  is  generally 
in  the  persons  and  through  the  medium  of  one  or  more  of 
these  that  spiritual  intercourse  occurs. 

As  regards  the  relation  of  spiritualism  to  the  mission  of 
Christ,  it  may  be  said  that  while  its  votaries  usually  reject 
Trinitarianism  and  dissent  from  the  theology  of  St.  Paul, 
many  of  the  most  experienced  spiritualists  believe  that  if 
spiritual  communications  be  sought  in  an  earnest,  becoming 
mood,  the  views  obtained  will,  in  a  vast  majority  of  cases, 
be  in  strict  accord  with  the  teachings  of  Christ.  It  is  assert- 
ed that  Christ  himself  promised  (John  xiv.  12)  that  his  fol- 
lowers should  do  the  works  he  did,  and  greater  works  also ; 
and  further,  that  there  is  in  point  of  fact  substantial  coin- 
cidence between  the  signs  and  wonders  related  in  the  gospels 
and  the  spiritual  epiphanies  of  the  present  day. 

It  is  admitted  by  candid  spiritualists  fhat  many  of  the 
communications  obtained  appear  to  be  but  a  reflection  of  the 
opinions  or  suggestions,  sometimes  of  the  medium,  some- 
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times  of  the  inquirer ;  but  it  is  also  claimed  that  in  many 
cases  the  replies  not  only  contain  information  unknowr  to 
both,  and  which  is  afterwards  found  to  be  true,  but  thii^gs 
and  assertions  utterly  opposed  to  the  convictions  of  all  who 
may  hear  the  communication.  In  this  way,  it  is  held,  stub- 
bom  facts  come  to  light,  which  unmistakably  connect  the 
two  worlds,  and  through  which,  in  the  cases  referred  to,  the 
identity  of  the  alleged  communicating  spirits  is  demon- 
strated. 

Spiritualism  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  formal  sect ;  nor 
do  its  followers  desire  that  it  should  beox)me  a  separate 
church,  with  prescribed  creed,  ordained  ministers,  and  learned 
professors.  Its  principles  are  si)re«'iding,  they  believe,  as 
taat  as  the  world  can  bear  them  understandingly,  and  in  a 
manner  the  most  desirable — in  part  through  the  agency  of 
local  preachers,  but  chiefly  in  silence  through  the  agency  of 
daily  intercourse,  in  the  privacy  of  the  domestic  circle, 
invading  the  churches  alread  7  established,  not  as  an  oppo- 
nent>,  but  as  an  ally. 

Besides  the  thousands  in  every  grade  of  society  tlirough- 
out  the  civilized  world,  who  are  more  or  less  influenced  by 
a  l)elief  in  the  supernatural  origin  of  the  manifestations, 
many  i)ersons  in  England,  Prance,  Germany,  Russia,  Switzer- 
land, and  the  United  States,  distinguished  in  science,  litera- 
ture, philosophy,  and  statesmanshii),  have  In^come  avowwl 
converts,  or  have  admitted  the  phenomena  so  far  as  to 
believe  in  a  new  force  not  recognized  by  sci^^nce,  or  have 
testified  that  the  manifestations  they  have  witnesMMl  are  not 
c:ii)able  of  exj)lanation  on  the  ground  of  imposture,  coinci- 
dence, or  mistake,  or  at  least  have  considen^l  the  subje(»t 
worthy  of  serious  attenticm  and  caivful  inv«\stigjition. 
Among  such  may  l)e  cit^nl  Alexander  Aksjikoff,  H<>l)eil  Cham- 
l>ers,  Ilinim  Corson,  Augustus  I)e  Morgan,  ^.  W.  E<lmun(lH, 
Dr.  Elliotsrm,  1.  II.  von  Fichte,  Caniille  Flanunarion,  Her- 
mann Goldschmidt,  Dr.  Iloffle,  KolnM-t  Hall,  I»rd  Lynd- 
hurst,  K<^)l)ert.  :ind  RoIhmI  Dale  Owen,  \V.  M.  Thacki^ray, 
T.  A.  TrolloiK\  Alfred  Russ4»l  Walhice,  Nichohus  Wagner, 
and  Archbishop  Whately. 
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The  latest  movement  among  the  spiritualists  of  the  United 
States,  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  year  1886,  was  the  form- 
ation of  societies  of  Rational  Spiritualists,  embracing  as  a 
rule  the  most  intelligent  believers  in  that  form  of  spiritual- 
ism which  seeks  the  cultivation  and  ennobling  of  the  human 
mind,  the  purifying  of  the  soul,  and  the  strengthening  of 
those  virtues  which  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  perfect 
earth-life.  With  an  inborn  aversion  to  all  that  approaches 
imposition  or  sacrilege,  seeking  truth  and  knowledge  for 
the  influence  to  be  derived  therefrom  in  this  life,  they 
strictly  shunned  all  who  sought  their  highest  gratification 
in  rappings,  table- tippings,  and  other  alleged  phenomena. 
Their  gatherings  showed  men  and  women  of  intelligence, 
wealth,  social,  and  public  distinction.  For  services  they  had 
rational,  liberal-minded  speakers,  of  both  sexes,  and  after 
addresses  a  brief  season  was  usually  spent  in  communication 
with  the  spirits  of  those  of  the  departed  with  whom  the 
audience  was  more  or  less  en  rapport. 
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CHAPTER  LI. 
THE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA. 

Eariy  Religious  History— Statistics  of  the  Denominations  in  1861, 1881,  1888, 
1884— The  Consolidation  of  Methodist  Churches— Leading  Church  Build- 
ings in  Quebec,  Montreal,  Toronto,  and  Ottawa.  • 


THE  Dominion  of  Canada  consists  of  the  provinces  of 
Ontario,  Quebec — formerly  Upper  and  Lower  Canada — 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Manitoba,  British  Columbia, 
and  Prince  Edward  Island.  Newfoundland,  though  not  at 
present  (1886)  politically  a  part  of  the  Dominion,  is  natu- 
rally associated  with  it,  and  will  doubtless  in  time  become  a 
part  of  the  confederation.  These  provinces  were  united  in 
1867,  under  a  constitution  similar  to  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  executive  authority  is  the  sovereign  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  and  of  the  Empire  of  India,  and  i)ower 
is  exercise<l  by  a  governor-general  and  privy  council.  The 
provinces  forming  the  Dominion  have  each  a  separate  par- 
liament and  administration,  with  a  lieutenant-governor. 

In  the  spring  of  1634,  Jacques  Cartier,  sailing  under  the 
orders  of  the  king  of  France^  reached  Newfoundland,  and 
penetrating  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle,  entered  the  St.  Law- 
rence, ha\ing  made  the  discovery  of  Canada.  Entering  the 
Bay  of  Chaleurs,  he  took  ix)sse88ion  of  the  territory  in  the 
name  of  the  king,  and  erected  a  wooden  cross  on  an  eminence. 
The  colonization  of  Canada  was  semi-military  and  semi- 
religious.  The  Recollect  and  Jesuit  missionaries  traversed 
the  ronntrj'  in  all  directions,  seeking  to  convert  the  Indians. 
In  1029,  Quebec  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  who, 
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some  authorities  say,  were  led  by  three  refugee  French  Cal- 
vinists,  whose  sect  had  been  formally  excluded  from  the 
colony.  After  the  appointment  of  a  bishop  of  Quebec, 
serious  dissensions  broke  out  between  the  civil  and  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities.  Bishop  Laval  was  powerful 
enough,  however,  to  secure  the  recall  of  the  governor,  and 
the  appointment  of  a  successor  of  his  own  selection*  The 
supreme  council,  on  the  other  hand,  reduced  the  tithes  pay- 
able by  the  Roman  Catholics  from  one-thirteenth  to  one- 
twentieth.  In  1763  Canada  was  ceded  to  England  by  the 
French.  The  colonists  were  guaranteed  a  free  exercise  of 
their  relirion,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  the  right  to 
continue  to  receive  their  accustomed  rights  and  dues.  In 
1774  the  British  Parliament  passed  an  act  to  provide  for  the 
government  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  as  the  entire  colony 
was  then  called.  In  this  authority  was  given  to  reserve  one- 
seventh  of  the  public  lands  for  the  support  of  the  Protestant 
clergy,  and  for  this  purpose  some  3,400,000  acres  were  set 
apart.  It  was  supposed  this  movement  was  instituted  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  in  the  colonies  Church  of  Eng- 
gland  rectories.  There  was,  however,  but  a  small  i)ortion 
of  the  land  ever  applied  to  such  endowments,  and  in  1854 
an  act  of  the  provincial  legislature  was  passed  to  devote  the 
whole  of  these  lands  to  secular  purposes.  Thus  the  idea  of 
establishing  a  state  religion  in  Canada,  if  it  ever  was  really 
contemplated,  was  abandoned. 

There  is  no  state  religion  in  the  Dominion  or  in  the  whole 
of  British  America.  According  to  the  census  returns  of 
1861,  there  were  in  the  four  original  provinces,  1,372,913 
Roman  Catholics ;  471,946  Presbyterians,  465,572  Anglicans, 
431,927  Wesleyan  Methodists,  189,080  Baptists,  29,661  Luth- 
erans, 17,757  Congregationalists,  76,176.  miscellaneous  sects, 
18,860  "  no  religion,"  and  16,682  "  no  creed  stated."  Roman 
Catholics  were  the  most  numerous  in  the  province  of  Que- 
bec, and  they  also  constituted  a  plurality  in  New  Brunswick. 
The  leading  religious  denomination  of  Ontario  was  the 
Wesleyans,  and  of  Nova  Scotia  the  Presbyterians. 

Between  the  years  1861  and  1881,  the  increase  in  church 
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membership  in  all  the  denominations  was  very  large.  A 
return  in  the  latter  year  gave  the  following  totals  of  the 
various  churches  in  the  Dominion,  which  should  be  read  in 
connection  with  the  statistics  of  1 861 :  Adventists,  7,211 ; 
Baptists,  296,525  ;  Brethren,  8,831 ;  Roman  Catholics,  1,791,- 
982  ;  Anglicans,  574,818  ;  Congregational  churches,  26,900 ; 
Disciples  of  Christ,  20,193  ;  Reformed  Episcopal,  2,596 ; 
Jews,  2,393 ;  Lutherans,  46,350  ;  Methodists,  742,981 ;  Pa- 
gans, 4,478 ;  Presbyterians,  686,165 ;  Quakers,  6,553 ;  Uni- 
tarians, 2,126;  Universalists,  4,517;  "not  given,"  110,191; 
total,  4,324,801. 

The  most  imi)ortant  movements  in  the  denominations 
during  the  few  years  preceding  1886  were  among  the  various 
branches  of  the  Methodist  Church.  In  1874  the  Methodist 
Church  in  Canada  was  constituted  by  a  union  between  the 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  in  Canada,  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Church  in  Eastern  British  America,  and  the  New 
Connexion  Church  in  Canada.  The  statistics  of  the  union 
church  in  1883  were :  Number  of  ministers,  1,192 ;  members, 
125,420;  adherents,  including  members,  625,000;  churches, 
2,046 ;  Sunday-schools,  1,947,  \\nth  16,980  teachers  and 
130,629  scholars ;  domestic  missions,  332,  with  344  mission- 
aries and  30,149  meml)er8 ;  total  mission  strength,  390  mis- 
sioas,  394  missionaries,  and  34,607  members.  Its  educational 
institutions  were :  Victoria  College,  Cobourg,  Ont. ;  Mount 
Allison  College,  Sackville,  N.  B.,  and  a  seminary  for  young 
men  and  women  at  Sackville  ;  besides  four  institutions 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Annual  Conference,  and  100 
common  schools  in  Newfoundland. 

In  1884  there  was  a  further  union  and  the  constitution  of 
a  new  and  j)owerful  denomination,  under  the  name  of  the 
Methodist  Church  of  Canada.  Tlie  partitas  to  the  second 
union  were :  the  Methodist  Church  of  Canada,  whose  name 
was  retained,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Canada, 
the  Primitive  Metlunlist  Chun^h  in  Canada,  and  the  Bible 
Christian  (-hurc*h  of  ('anada.  Tlie  doctrinal  ba.sis  of  the 
new  church  was  the  standanls  of  dcK'trine  and  artich»s  of 
religion  in  the  Book  of  Discipline  of  the  Methcxlist  Church 
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of  Canada,  and  also  the  mles  and  ordinances  of  that  church. 
The  doctrines  are  those  contained  in  the  twenty-five  Articles 
of  Religion,  and  those  taught  by  John  Wesley  in  his  notes  on 
the  New  Testament,  and  in  the  first  fifty-two  sermons  of  the 
first  series  of  his  discourses,  published  during  his  lifetime. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Canada  was  organized 
in  1834.  It  had  previous  to  the  above  union  one  bishop, 
three  annual  conferences,  276  ministers,  270  local  preachers, 
636  churches,  28,070  members,  and  26,119  Sunday-school 
scholars.  Its  educational  institutions  were :  Albert  College, 
Belleville,  Ont.,  and  seminaries  for  young  women  at  Belle- 
ville and  St.  Thomas.  The  Primitive  Methodist  Church  in 
Canada  was  founded  in  1829.  It  had  before  the  union  99 
ministers,  246  local  preachers,  330  class  leaders,  237  churches, 
8,223  members,  169  Sunday-schools,  with  1,263  teachers  and 
9,343  scholars.  The  Bible  Christian  Church  in  Canada  was 
established  in  1831.  The  conference,  before  the  union,  in- 
cluded ten  districts,  two  of  which  were  in  the  United  States ; 
there  were  81  ministers,  188  churches,  7,631  members,  and 
9,378  Sunday-school  scholars. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada,  in  1883,  had  799 
pastoral  charges,  1,011  congregations  and  stations,  1,714 
church  stations  and  mission  stations  supplied  with  pastors, 
69,507  families  connected  with  the  church,  and  119,603  com- 
municants. Its  educational  institutions  were :  Presbyterian 
College  (theological),  Halifax;  Morrin  College,  Quebec; 
Presbyterian  College,  Montreal ;  Queen^s  College  and  Uni- 
versity, Kingston ;  Knox  College  (theological),  Toronto  ;  and 
Manitoba  College,  Winnipeg. 

The  Baptists  in  Ontario  and  Quebec  had,  in  1883,  a  West- 
em  Convention,  with  one  association,  286  churches,  and  20,- 
334  members ;  an  Eastern  Convention,  with  three  associations, 
sixty  churches,  and  4,440  members ;  a  Manitoba  and  North- 
western Convention,  with  ten  churches  and  601  members. 
Including  Grand  Ligne  mission  churches,  there  were  also 
twenty-five  or  thirty  Baptist  churches  within  the  two  prov- 
inces not  connected  with  the  associations,  having  a  mem- 
bership of  about  1,100. 
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At  the  183d  anniversary  of  the  British  Society  for  the 
Proi)agation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  held  in  1884, 
the  reports  showed  that  the  society  had  exi)ended  in  the 
foundation  and  development  of  the  church  in  British  North 
America,  £1,627,601. 

It  would  be  beyond  present  limits  to  attempt  to  enumerate 
either  the  historical  or  the  architecturally  striking  church 
edifices  throughout  the  Dominion.  But  a  glance  at  those 
in  a  few  of  the  principal  cities  will  doubtless  be  appreciated 
without  a  charge  of  personal  preference. 

In  Quebec  the  most  remarkable  church  is  the  Roman 
Catholic  Cathedral,  which  stands  on  the  east  side  of  Market 
Square.     It  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  basilica  in  October, 
1874,  on  the  occasion  of  the  second  centenary  of  the  erection 
of  the  See  of  Quebec.     It  is  of  cut  stone,  216  ft.  long  and  180 
wide,  and  capable  of  seating  4,000  persons.    The  exterior  of 
the  edifice  is  very  plain,  but  the  interior  is  richly  decorated, 
and  contains  several  original  paintings  of  great  value  by 
Vandyke,  Caracci,  Halle,  and  others.    In  this  cathedral  lie 
the  remains  of  Champlain,  the  founder  and  first  governor  of 
the  city.     The  church  of  Notre  Dame  des  Victories  (Roman 
Catholic),  in  the  Lower  Toi^ti,  is  noticeable  for  its  antiquity; 
it  was  built  and  used  as  a  church  before  1690.   The  Anglican 
Cathedral,  a  plain  gray-stone  edifice,  surmounted  by  a  tall 
spire,  stands  in  the  centre  of  a  large  square  in  St.  Anne 
Street,  near  Durham  Terrace.     Tradition  points  to  its  site 
as  the  spot  where  Champlain  erected  his  first  tent.    Adjoin- 
ing the  Cathedral  is  the  rectory  and  the  pretty  little  Chapel 
of  all  Saints.   The  Wesley  an  Church,  in  St.  Stanislaus  Street, 
is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  flamboyant  Gothic  style.      St. 
Andrew's  (Presbyterian)  is  a  spacious  stone  structure  in  the 
Gothic  style,  situated  in  St.  Anne  Street.     Near  by  are  a 
manse  and  school  l)elonging  to  the  same  congregation.     St. 
John's  (Roman  Catholic),  in  St.  John  Street,  near  St.  Claire, 
is  one  of  th#>  largest  churches  in  the  city.     St.  Patrick's 
(Roman  (^atholir),  in  St.  Heir^ne  Street,  has  a  neat  Ionic 
int4*rior;  and  St.  Sauveur  and  St.  Roche  are  noteworthy 
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churches  in  the  suburbs.    The  Methodist  Centenary  Chapel 
is  in  the  St.  Louis  suburb. 

In  Montreal  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame, 
fronting  on  the  Place  d'Arraes,  is  the  largest  on  the  conti- 
nent, being  241  ft.  long  and  135  ft.  wide,  and  cax)able  of  seat- 
ing from  10,000  to  12,000  persons.  It  is  of  stone,  in  the 
Gothic  style,  and  has  six  towers,  one  at  each  comer  and  one 
in  the  middle  of  each  flank.  The  two  on  the  main  front  are 
213  ft.  high,  and  in  one  of  them  is  a  fine  chime  of  bells,  the 
largest  of  which  (the  "  Gros  Bourdon  ")  weighs  29,400  pounds. 
The  view  from  the  tower,  which  is  generally  oi)en  to  visitors, 
is  very  extensive.  Even  this  huge  structure  will  be  surpass- 
ed in  size  by  the  new  cathedral  (Roman  Catholic)  at  the 
comer  of  Dorchester  and  Cemetery  Sts.,  after  the  plan  of  St. 
Peter's  at  Rome.  Christ  Church  Cathedral  (Episcopal),  in  St 
Catherine  Street,  is  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  English- 
Gothic  architecture  in  America.  It  is  cruciform,  built  of 
rough  Montreal  stone  with  Caen-stone  facings,  and  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  spire  224  ft.  high.  The  Bishop's  Church 
(Roman  Catholic),  in  St.  Denis  Street,  is  a  very  elegant  struct- 
ure in  the  pointed  Gothic  style,  known  as  the  St.  James.  St. 
Patrick's  Church  (Roman  Catholic)  occupies  a  commanding 
position  at  the  W.  end  of  Lagauchetidre  St.  It  has  seats 
for  5,000  persons,  and  its  handsome  Gtothic  windows  are  filled 
with  stained  glass.  The  Church  of  the  Gesd  (Jesuit),  in 
Bleury  Street,  has  the  finest  interior  in  the  city.  The  vast 
nave  (75  ft.  high)  is  bqrdered  hj  rich  composite  colunms, 
and  both  walls  and  ceiling  are  b^utlfully  painted  and  fres- 
coed. Other  important  Roman  Catholic  churches  are  Notre 
Dame  de  Lourdes,  in  Catherine  St. ;  the  Bonsecours,  near  the 
great  market ;  and  St.  Ann's,  in  Griffintown.  There  are  also 
chapels  attached  to  all  the  nunneries,  in  some  of  which  ex- 
cellent pictures  may  be  seen.  Besides  Christ  Church  Cathe- 
dral, the  principal  Episcopal  churches  are  Trinity,  a  fine  stone 
edifice  in  the  early  English-Gothic  style,  in  St.  Paul  Street ; 
St.  George's,  in  Dominion  Square ;  St.  James  the  Apostle, 
in  Catherine  St.  ;  St.  Martin's,  in  Upper  St.  Urbain  Street ; 
and  St.  Stephen's,  in  Griffintown.      St.  Andrew's  Church 
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(Presbyterian),  in  Radegonde  St.,  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of 
(Jothic  architecture,  being  a  close  imitation  of  Salisbury 
Cathedral,  though  of  course  on  a  greatly  reduced  scale. 
Near  by  is  the  Church  of  the  Messiah  (Unitarian),  a  lofty 
and  spacious  building.  Zion  Church  (Indei)endent),  in  Ra- 
degonde St,  near  Victoria  Square,  was  the  scene  of  the  sad 
riot  and  loss  of  life'  on  the  occasion  of  Gavazzi's  lecture  in 
1852.  The  Wesleyan  Methodist,  in  Dorchester  St.,  is  a 
graceful  building  in  the  English-Oothic  style  ;  and  the  same 
denomination  have  a  large  and  handsome  building  in  St 
James  Street,  and  others  in  Griffintown. 

In  Toronto  the  Cathedral  of  St.  James  (Episcopal),  comer 
King  and  Church  Streets,  is  a  spacious  stone  edifice  in  the 
Gothic  style  of  the  thirteenth  century,  with  a  lofty  tower 
and  spire,  a  clerestory,  chancel,  and  elaborate  oi>en  roof,  of 
the  i)erpendicular  style.  It  is  200  by  115  feet,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  shady  grounds.  The  Cathedral  of  St.  Michael 
(Roman  Catholic),  in  Church  Street,  near  Queen,  is  a  lofty 
and  spacious  edifice  in  the  decorated  Gothic  style,  with 
stained-glass  windows  and  a  spire  250  feet  high.  The  Wes- 
leyan Methodist  Church,  on  McGill  Square,  is  the  finest 
chuiQch  of  the  denomination  in  Canada.  It  has  a  massive 
tower  surmounted  by  graceful  pinnacles,  and  a  rich  and 
tasteful  interior.  Trinity  and  St.  George's  (lx)th  Ei>iscopal) 
are  neat  examples  of  the  i>erpendicular  Gothic  style.  The 
Jarvis  Street  Baptist  Church  is  in  the  decorated  Gothic  style, 
and  one  of  the  finest  church  edifices  in  X\\\}.  Doipinion.  St. 
Andrew's  (Presbyterian)  is  a  massive  8ton(»  structure  in  the 
Norman  style. 

In  Ottawa,  after  the  government  buildings,  tin*  most  im- 
portant edifice  in  the  city  is  the  Roman  Catholic  CatlKMlral 
of  Notre  Dame,  which  is  a  8i)a('ious  stone  structun*,  with 
double  spires,  made  of  timl)er  and  covertnl  with  tin,  200  feet 
high.  The  interior  is  imj)osing,  and  contains  a  ]):iinting 
("The  Flight  into  Egyi)t")  which  is  attribnte<l  to  Murillo. 
Other  handsome  church  e<lific**s  are  St.  Andn»w's  (Presby- 
t4»rian)  and  St.  Patrick's  (Roman  Catholic).  The  Ottawa 
University  (li^jman  Catholic)  has  a  large  building  in  Wil- 
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brod  Street,  and  the  Ladies'  College  (Protestant),  a  very 
handsome  one,  in  Albert  Street.  The  Grey  Nunnery  is  an 
imposing  stone  structure  at  the  comer  of  Bolton  and  Sussex 
Streets.  The  Black  Nunnery  has  several  buildings  just  east 
of  Cartier  Square.  There  are  in  the  city  two  convents,  two 
hospitals,  three  orphan  asylums,  and  a  Magdalen  asylum. 


CHAPTER  U: 
THE  AUSTRALIAN  COLONIES. 

Location,  Products,  and  Population  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  Queens- 
land, South  Australia,  and  Western  Australiar— Tasmania  and  New  Zealand 
— Growth  of  Religious  Denominations  on  the  Island— American  Churches 
represented  in  the  Colonies. 


AUSTRALASIA,  sometimes  called  Southern  Asia,  com- 
prises a  large  number  of  islands,  mostly  in  the  South- 
em  Hemisphere  between  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans. 
All  the  British  possessions  on  this  island-continent  are  esti- 
mated to  embrace  an  area  of  3,174,000  square  miles,  and  a 
IX)pulation  of  nearly  3,00(),(X)0.  Australia  is  not  only  the 
lai:ge6t  island  of  this  group,  but  it  is  the  largest  in  the 
world.  It  is  divided  into  five  colonies,  viz. :  New  South 
Wales,  Victoria,  Queensland,  South  Australia,  and  AVestem 
Australia.  These  colonies  contain  an  area  of  2,983,000  square 
miles,  and  a  population  of  over  2,()(K),(XX),  which  is  steadily 
increasing  year  by  year. 

In  the  early  diiys  of  the  Australian  colonies  clergymen 
were  merely  chaplains  to  the  convict  establishments.  Sub- 
sequently an  act  was  pass^^l  by  Parliament  for  the  supi)ort 
of  Ejascopal  church<*s  and  schools,  to  which  cme-seventh  of 
the  Crown  lands  was  to  Ik*  devoted.  Sir  Richani  Bourke 
prevailed  uix)n  the  English  government  to  assist  all  denom- 
inations of  Christiana  in  building  places  of  worship  and 
8UpiK>rting  tlieir  minist^M-s.  In  Queensland  an  act  was 
imssed  in  I860  al)olishing  Stat**  aid  to  religions  altogether, 
and  other  coloni^^s  gradually  came  to  insist  uiK)n  the  volun- 
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tary  system,  viz. :    each  denomination  8upi)orting  its  own 
churches,  missions,  schools,  and  ministry. 

In  1850  there  were  about  150  places  of  worship  in  the 
colony  of  South  Australia.  The  ministers  of  religion  were 
seventeen  of  the  Church  of  England,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  Bishop  of  Adelaide ;  eleven  of  th6  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church,  under  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Adelaide ; 
two  of  the  Church  of  Scotland ;  two  of  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland ;  one  of  the  Scotch  Presbyterians ;  six,  besides 
many  local  preachers,  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists;  two, 
and  several  local  preachers,  of  the  Primitive  Methodists; 
fifteen  Index)endent,  eight  Baptist,  six  Grerman  Lutheran, 
one  German  Independent,  three  Christian,  and  two  Bible 
Christian  ministers.  The  New  Church,  the  Quakers,  and 
the  Jews,  had  each  a  place  of  worship  in  the  capital  city. 

The  religious  bodies  in  the  colony  of  Victoria  were :  The 
Church  of  England,  the  Church  of  Scotland,  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland,  United  Presbyterians,  Index)endent8,  Baptists, 
Methodists,  and  Roman  Catholics.  The  Bishop  of  Mel- 
bourne was  the  head  of  the  Church  of  England.  An  act  of 
the  Legislative  Council  6f  Victoria,  ratified  by  the  Imj^erial 
Legislature,  contained,  among  other  provisions,  one  for  the 
reservation  of  £60,000  per  annum,  for  the  purposes  of  re- 
ligious worship,  to  be  distributed  in  proportion  to  the 
resx)ective  numbers  of  the  several  denominations.  The  sum 
was  to  be  expended  in  erectmg  places  of  worship  and  in 
payments  to  ministers,  and  the  sum  given  in  aid  of  minis- 
ters' stipends  was  not  to  exceed  £25,000  in  any  one  year. 

New  South  Wales  was  divided  into  two  bishoprics,  Sydney 
and  Newcastle,  the  Bishop  of  Sydney  being  the  metropoli- 
tan of  Australia.  The  other  bishops  were  those  of  Mel- 
bourne, Adelaide,  Tasmania,  New  Zealand,  and  Christchurch. 
In  1853  the  total  number  of  ministers  in  the  colony  was  163, 
of  whom  forty-seven  were  supported  wholly  by  voluntary 
contributions.  Of  the  whole  number,  seventy-eight  be- 
longed to  the  Church  of  England,  thirty-two  were  Roman 
Catholics,  thirty-two  were  Presbyterians,  sixteen  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  four  Independents,  and  one  was  a  Jewish  rabbi. 
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The  amounts  i)aid  that  year  by  the  government  to  religious 
teachers  were :  Church  of  England,  £18,344 ;  Roman  Catho- 
lics, £12,837 ;  Presbyterians,  £6,998 ;  and  Wesleyan  Method- 
ists, £1,013. 

In  Western  Australia  schools  were  provided  at  the  gov- 
ernment expense  for  children  of  all  religious  denominations, 
and  there  were  a  number  of  other  schools  maintained  by  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists.  It  was  estimated  that  there  were 
twenty  churches  in  existence  in  the  colony  belonging  to  the 
Church  of  England,  four  to  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
three  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  independent  of  a  num- 
ber of  chapels  and  mission  stations,  which  brought  the  whole 
number  up  to  seventy. 

In  Tasmania  there  were  thirteen  places  of  worship  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  three  for  Roman  Catholics,  twenty-one 
for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  fifteen  for  Indei)endents,  three  for 
Baptists,  and  two  for  Jews.  The  Church  of  England  had  a 
bishop  whose  diocese  included  the  archdeaconry  of  Hobart 
Town,  with  thirty-four  places  of  worship,  and  the  rural 
deaconry  of  Longford,  with  nineteen  places.  Of  these 
bodies  all  except  the  Indei)endents  and  the  Jews  received 
government  aid: 

From  the  year  1850  forward  the  cause  of  religion  kept 
l>aco  with  the  marvellous  i)rogres8ion  of  the  colonies.  As 
the  sign  of  the  cross  is  an  effective  symlx)!  of  civilization, 
we  can  readily  measure  the  substantial  growth  of  a  new 
country  by  the  increase  of  resi)ect  for  all  that  this  holy  em- 
blem typifies. 

By  1864  the  number  of  registered  ministers  in  New  South 
Wales  had  increased  to  411,  and  the  places  of  worsliip  to 
1,300.  One-third  of  the  attendance  on  religious  senices  was 
at  the  Church  of  England  churches,  al)ove  a  fifth  at  the 
Roman  Catholic  churches,  the  residue  being  shared  among 
the  Presbyterians,  Wesleyan  MetluHlists,  and  other  non-con- 
formist denominations.  There  were  also  in  that  year  639 
Banday-flchools  in  operation,  in  which  3(),102  children  were 
receiving  Christian  instruction. 

2b  Queensland  there  were  139  Sunday-schools  iiith  6,718 
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scholars.  Brisbane,  the  capital  of  the  province,  had  twenty- 
three  churches  and  chax)els  within  its  limits,  while  Ipswich, 
the  next  largest  town,  contained  nearly  as  many. 

In  South  Australia,  in  1866,  there  were  492  churches  and 
chai)els,  with  91,816  sittings,  exclusive  of  6,361  sittings  in 
163  other  rooms  used  for  public  worship. 

In  Western  Australia  the  census  of  1859  showed  twenty- 
seven  places  of  worship,  of  which  fourteen  were  of  the  Church 
of  England,  five  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  four  of  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  four  of  the  Indei)endents.  In 
Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  and  Tasmania,  the  growth  was 
nearly  in  the  same  proportion ;  sections  preferred  by  immi- 
grants showing  a  higher  rate. 

By  1871  almost  every  phase  of  religious  belief  had  found 
expression  in  South  Australia.  The  Episcopalians  wgre,  of 
course,  the  most  numerous.  Although  the  divergence  of 
opinion  upon  questions  of  faith,  discipline,  and  church  gov- 
ernment was  there,  as  it  has  always  been  everywhere,  very 
wide,  religious  intolerance  and  sectarian  animosity  were  all 
but  unknown.  The  census  of  that  year  showed  that  there 
were  in  the  colony  60,849  persons  connected  with  the  Church 
of  England,  28,668  Roman  Catholics,  27,075  Wesleyan  Meth- 
odists, 15,412  Grerman  Evangelical  Lutherans,  13,371  Presby- 
terians, 8,731  Baptists,  8,207  Primitive  Methodists,  7,969 
Congregationalists,  1,188  Christian  Brethren,  662  Unitarians, 
435  Jews,  363  New  Connexion  Methodists,  210  Moravians, 
137  members  of  the  New  Jerusalem  Church,  92  members  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  4,753  "  Protestants "  (not  otherwise 
defined),  and  508  of  "Other  Religions."  The  Church  of 
England  had  1  bishop,  2  archdeacons,  2  rural  deans,  60  clergy- 
men, 150  licentiates,  and  76  churches.  The  Roman  Catholici 
had  1  bishop,  about  30  priests  and  other  ecclesiastics,  a  cathe- 
dral and  40  other  churches  and  chapels,  a  convent,  and 
several  educational  and  charitable  establishments.  The 
Wesleyans  had  29  circuits,  about  40  ordained  ministers, 
nearly  300  local  preachers,  and  276  churches  and  preaching 
stations.  The  resources  of  the  other  denominations  were 
proportionate  to  their  numerical  strength  as  giyen  abcTf^ 
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In  the  same  year  there  were  in  the  city  of  Brisbane,  the 
capital  of  Queensland,  seven  edifices  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, five  Presbyterian,  four  Roman  Catholic,  four  Baptist, 
three  Wesleyan  Methodist^  three  Congregational,  three  Prim- 
itive Methodist,  beside  Lutheran,  New  Jerusalem,  and  other 
sects.  St.  John's  Cathedral  was  a  modest  building  of  the 
olden  times,  and  had  a  fine  peal  of  bells.  The  bishop  was 
considered  "  rather  low";  but  Episcopalians  of  " high "  pro- 
clivities found  ample  recompense  in  the  fine  service  at  All 
Saints'.  One  of  the  Presbyterian  churches  had  a  divinity 
hall  belonging  to  it.  The  handsomest  church  edifice  was 
that  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and,  though  somewhat  un- 
finished, was  considered  a  monument  of  good  style.  One 
of  the  priests,  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Tenison-Wood,  had  a  world- 
wide reputation  for  scientific  attainments,  and  an  Australian 
one  for  goodness. 

In  Victoria,  in  the  same  year  (1871),  the  Roman  Catholics 
were  estimated  at  250,000,  the  Jews  at  6,500,  and  the  Mo- 
hammedans and  Pagans  at  about  42,000.  A  few  thousands 
were  unattached  to  any  denomination.  The  remainder  were 
Protestants,  more  than  one-half  being  connected  with  the 
Church  of  England.  This  church  then  had  nine  bishoi>s, 
namely,  of  Sydney,  Newcastle,  Bathurst,  Adelaide,  Mel- 
bourne, Perth,  Brisbane,  Goulbum  and  Grafton,  and  Armi- 
dale.  The  Roman  Catholic  church  had  one  archbishop  in 
Sydney,  and  ten  bishops. 

The  statistics  of  1881  for  the  colonies  of  Victoria  and 
Queensland  were  exceedingly  suggestive  of  rich  spiritual 
harvests.  In  the  former  the  Protestiints  were  reiM)rted  at 
618,302  ;  the  Roman  Catholics  at  203,480 ;  the  Jews  at  4,330 ; 
the  Mohammedans  and  Pagans  at  11,150  ;  and,  l)elief  not 
stated,  24,985  ;  total,  802,346.  in  tlie  latter  the  Protestants 
numbered  139,380  ;  the  Roman  Catholics,  54,376  ;  the  Jews, 
457  ;  the  MohamnuMlaiis  and  Pagans,  10,871  ;  and,  l)elief  not 
stated,  2,440  ;  total,  213,524.  At  the  same  time  New  Zealand 
was  credited  with  :^7,767  Prot^-stants ;  (^8,084  Roman  Catho- 
lics ;  IfiSG  Jews  ;  4,930  M(>hanniu*<lansand  Pagans  ;  and  26,- 
710  i^eople  of  unreiK>i1«Hl  W\M  :  total,  489,938. 
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At  the  183d  anniversary  of  the  British  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  in  1884,  the  re- 
ports showed  that  the  society  had  expended  on  the  founda- 
tion and  development  of  the  church  in  Australia  the  sum  of 
£225,850. 

The  reports  for  the  year  1885  showed  the  following 
churches  in  Australia  in  aflUiation  with  the  denominations 
in  the  United  States : 

Ut^^itaman  :  South  Australia,  Adelaide  ;  Victoria,  Mount 
Barker,  Shady  Grove,  Melbourne  ;  New  South  Wales,  Syd- 
ney ;  Queensland,  Rockhampton ;  New  Zealand,  Auckland. 

CoNOKEGATioNAL  Churches:  South  Australia,  40  churches, 
34  ministers  ;  West  Australia,  3  churches,  3  ministers ;  New 
South  Wales,  48  churches,  44  ministers;  Queensland,  21 
churches,  16  ministers ;  Tasmania,  18  churches,  13  ministers ; 
Victoria,  51  churches,  48  ministers;  New  Zealand,  21  churches, 
18  ministers  ;  total,  182  churches,  176  ministers,  15,000  mem- 
bers. 

New  Jerusalem  Church  :  Victoria ;  Melbourne,  Ade- 
laide, Sydney ;  New  South  Wales ;  West  Maitland,  New- 
castle, Moama ;  Tasmania ;  George  Bay ;  Queensland,  Bris- 
bane ;  New  Zealand ;  Auckland,  Canterbury,  Dunedin. 

The  Disciples  of  Christ  :  Queensland ;  Allora,  Beamer 
River,  Brisbane,  Ipswich,  Killamey,  Rosewood,  Toowomba, 
Warwick,  Zillman's  Waterholes.  Victoria:  Ai)ollo  Bay, 
Ballarat  East,  Ballarat  West,  Baimsdale,  Barker's  Cneek, 
Beckwith,  Brunswick,  Berwick,  Brighton,  Broadmeadows, 
Bulleen,  Belfast,  Buninyong,  Burwood,  Bunyip,  Carlton, 
Castlemaine,  Cheltenham,  Camperdown,Collingwoode,  Drum- 
mond,  DunoUy,  Elphinstone,  Footscray,  Femhurst,  Gem- 
brook,  Geelong,  Goulbum  Valley,  Harkaway,  Hawthorn, 
Hotham,  Kensington,  Lancefield,  Maryborough,  Melbourne, 
Mooroolbark,  Mount  Clear,  Murtoa,  Mysia,  North  Brighton, 
Newstead,  Nunnawading,  North  Fitzroy,  Pakenham,  Prah- 
ran,  Richmond,  Sandhurst,  Sale,  Separation,  St.  Germains, 
Shepparton,  S.  Melbourne,  St.  Kilda,  St.  Amaud,  Taradale, 
Toolamba,  Walmer,  Warragul,  Wynchetella,  Warmambool, 
Wedderbum.    N^w  South  Wales :  Bun^waibyn,  Chatham, 
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Lismore,  Maning  River,  Nelligan,  Newton,  Newcastle,  Peter- 
sham, Rockwood,  Reoty  Hill,  Sydney,  South  Sydney,  Wagga 
Wagga,  Wingham,  Weatherburn.  South  Australia :  Ade- 
laide, Alma,  Balaclava,  Baroota,  Dalkey,  Fulham,  Gumbierton, 
Hindmarsh,  Lochiel,  Long  Plain,  Mallala,  Millicent,  Milang, 
Mt.  Gkunbier,  North  Adelaide  (2),  Norwood,  Point  Sturt, 
Port  Adelaide,  Port  Pirie,  Queenstown,  Sterling  East,  Stnith- 
albyn,  Thebarton,  Unley,  Willunga,  Wild  Horse  Plains, 
Yatina,  York,  Tasmania:  Bream  Creek,  Hobart,  Impres- 
sion Bay,  Latrobe,  Lisdillon,  Launceston,  New  Ground,  Nook, 
Port  Esperanoe,  Port  Arthur.  New  Zealand  :  Auckland  (3), 
Christchurch,  Dunedin,  Greymouth,  Hoteo  North,  Hamixlen, 
Invercargill,  Mataura,  Margatavoto,  North  Albertland,  Nel- 
son, Oamaru,  Oxford,  Papakura,  Port  Albert,  Ross,  Si)ring 
Grove,  Nelson ;  Thames,  Wellsford,  Winton,  Wellington, 
Wanganoi,  Warkworth. 

In  the  same  year  there  were  Young  Men's  Ciikistian 
Associations  at  Melbourne,  Adelaide,  Brislxine,  Sydney, 
and  Wellington,  Christchurch  and  Auckland,  in  New  Zea- 
land. 
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BAPTISTS. 

John  Banyan,  aathor  of  tho  '^  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  was  bom 
at  Elstow,  near  Bedford,  in  1628.  His  father  was  a  tinker,  but 
gave  his  son  such  edncation  as  could  be  had  at  the  yiUage 
school  and  bronght  him  up  to  his  own  trade.  The  force  of  his 
imagination  and  the  influence  of  the  religious  excitement  of  the 
age  early  appeared  in  fits  of  agitation  and  religious  terror.  He 
had  a  propensity  to  profane  swearing,  but  lived  a  decent  and 
moral  life.  In  1645  he  served  a  short  time  in  the  Parliamen- 
tary army,  and  soon  after  he  became  the  subject  of  most  pain- 
ful mental  conflicts,  agonizing  doubts  and  fears,  and  a  strange, 
propensity  to  speak  blasphemy.  Time  and  tho  friendly  counsels 
and  help  of  religious  neighbors  brought  healing  and  calm,  and 
he  joined  the  Baptists  at  Bedford  and  soon  began  preaching. 
In  1660  he  shared  the  persecution  then  carried  on  against  Dis- 
senters and  was  thrown  into  Bedford  jail.  All  attempts  to 
coax  or  terrify  him  into  promising  to  preach  no  more  failed, 
and  there  he  lay  twelve  years.  lie  preached  to  the  prisoners, 
made  tagged  laces  for  sale,  read  tho  Bible  and  the  ''  Book  of 
Martyrs,"  and  at  last  began  to  write.  He  wrote  various  contro- 
versial tracts,  and  had  even  to  dispute  with  his  own  party  in 
defence  of  "open  communion."  Ho  was  lil)erated  in  1672. 
His  name  was  then  widely  known  and  his  influence  great,  so 
that  he  was  called  **  Bishop  of  tlic  Baptists."  He  took  cold  on 
a  benevolent  excursion,  fever  followed,  and  he  died  at  Ijondon 
in  August,  1688,  and  was  buried  in  Bunhill  Fields.  The  "  Pil- 
grim's  Progress'*  was  partly  written  in  Bedford  jail.  It  circu* 
lat^   at   first   among   the  poor,  was  soon  widely  known  and 
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greedily  deyoured.  The  tenth  edition  appeared  in  1685.  No 
book  but  the  Bible  and  the  '^ Imitation  of  Jesus  Christ" 
has  been  translated  into  so  many  languages.  It  has  long  been 
no  less  the  delight  of  the  educated  and  refined  than  it  was  at 
first  of  the  poor  and  ignorant.  Bunyan's  '^  Holy  War,"  as  an 
allegory,  is  only  surpassed  by  the  "Pilgrim."  His  other  works 
are  very  numerous,  the  most  known  being  the  "  Grace  Abound- 
ing" and  "Jerusalem  Sinner  Saved." 

John  Qill,  a  divine  of  the  Baptist  persuasion,  was  born  at 
Kettering,  in  Northamptonshire,  in  1697.  His  education  was 
limited,  owing  to  the  humble  circumstances  of  his  parents  ;  but 
by  application  he  became  a  good  classical  and  Oricutul  scholar. 
He  commenced  as  a  preacher  at  Higliam  Ferrers  about  1716, 
whence  he  removed  to  a  congregation  at  Horsleydown,  South- 
wark,  in  connection  with  which  he  remained  till  his  death. 
He  wrote  many  theological  works,  chiefly  in  defence  of  the  Cal- 
yinistic  system  of  doctrines,  but  his  principal  works  were  an  "Ex- 
position of  the  Bible"  and  a  "Body  of  Divinity."  These  books 
long  held  a  high  place  in  the  school  of  theologians  to  which  the 
author  belonged,  but  they  are  not  likely  to  escaj)o  the  oblivion 
into  which  so  many  weighty  tomes  of  the  same  class  have  fallen. 

Andrew  Fuller,  an  eminent  Baptist  minister,  and  secretary 
to  ilm  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  was  born  at  Wicken,  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire, in  1764.  His  father  was  a  small  farmer,  who  gave 
his  son  the  rudiments  of  education  at  the  free  school  of  Soham. 
Though  princij>ally  engaged  in  the  labors  of  husbandry  till  he 
was  of  jige,  he  studied  so  diligently  that  in  17T5  he  became  the 
pastor  of  a  congregation  first  at  Soham  and  afterwards  at  Ket- 
torin;;.  In  the  establishment  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society, 
by  Dr.  Carey  and  others.  Fuller  exerted  himself  with  gR*at  en- 
ergy, and  the  whole  of  his  future  life  was  idontitiod  with  its 
labors.  He  was  also  an  able  controversiali.^t.  His  j)rincipal 
works  are  a  treatise  "  On  the  Calvinistic  and  Socinian  Svstums 
eomfwred  as  to  their  Monil  Tendency,"  "  Socinianism  indefen- 
sible," "The  Gosiwl  its  own  Witness,"  etc.     Died   18ir>. 

Robert  Hall,  a  celebrated  Baptist  prciuher  and  theological 
writer,  was  born  at  Arnsby,  in  Ix'icestershire,  in  1704.  Ilis 
fatlier,  who  was  al/H)  a  Baptist  minister,  in  1773  idaoed  him 
nnder  the  instruction  of  Dr.  Ryland,  of  Northampton.  At  fif- 
teen he  Ix^came  a  student  in  the  Baj)tist  Collejre  at  Bristol  ; 
and  at  eighteen  he  entered  King's  College,  Abenk^en,  where  he 
took  the  degree  of  M.  A«    Ho  wae  choacu  a&  co\V^»^<(^  mNXsL^x^ 
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Caleb  Evans  in  the  miiuBtry  at  Bristol,  and  adjunct  profeBsor  in 
the  institution.  Here  lie  attained  great  popularity,  but  was  sliortly 
obliged  to  retire  on  account  of  a  mental  malady.  After  a  long 
seclusion  from  the  world  his  health  was  restored,  and  in  1791  he 
succeeded  the  celebrated  preacher,  Robert  Robinson,  at  Cambridge. 
In  1826  he  succeeded  to  the  presidency  of  the  Bristol  Academy 
and  the  pastorate  of  Broadmoad  Chapel,  and  there  he  continued 
until  his  death  in  1831. 

Justin  D.  FultOD,  D.D.,  is  known  as  a  bitter  opponent  of  the 
Romun  Catholic  Church.  He  was  born  in  Sherburne,  N.  Y.,  and 
removed  to  Brooklyn,  Mich.,  in  1836.  In  1847  he  entered  the 
Uuiveiaity  of  Michigan,  from 
which  he  graduated  in  1851. 
Uc  then  attended  a  theological 
seminary  for  over  a  year,  when 
he  assumed  the  editorship  of  a 
religious  paper  in  St.  Louis. 
Kis  strong  anti-slavery  convic- 
tions, and  his  fearless  advocacy 
of  thorn,  led  to  difiicultles 
which  resulted  in  his  abandon- 
ing journalism.  His  famous 
work,  "The  Roman  Catholic 
Element  in  American  History," 
was  published  about  this  period. 
In  1850  he  accepted  tlie  pasto- 
rate of  a  clinrch  iti  Albany, 
N.Y.,  serving  four  years,  when 
he  resigne^l  to  enter  upon  lar-  * 

ger  labors  in  Tremont  Temple,  Boston.  Dnring  the  ten  years  of 
his  services  there  he  preached  with  extraordinary  success.  For  two 
years  fiora  1873  he  was  pastor  of  the  Hanson  Place  Baptist 
Church  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  from  which  he  went  to  the  Clinton 
Avenue  Church  in  the  same  city.  On  the  organization  of  the  Cen- 
tennial Baptist  Church,  also  in  Brooklyn,  he  was  chosen  pastor,  a 
position  he  still  holds. 

John  Foster,  one  of  the  most  able  writers  and  original 
thinkers  of  his  age,  was  born  near  Halifaz,  in  Yorkshire,  in 
1770.  At  an  early  age  he  entered  the  Baptist  College  at  Bris- 
tol, and  on  the  completion  of  his  theological  studies  was  snc- 
cessiyely  settled  u  e.  '^i«aah.«t  at   various  places,   the  last  of 
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which  was  Downend,  near  Bristol ;  but  he  soon  relinquished  his 
pastoral  duties  there,  and  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  were 
chiefly  devoted  to  literary  pursuits.  Ho  was  a  frequent  contri' 
butor  to  the  Eclectic  Review,  but  his  chief  reputation  is  founds 
ed  on  his  essays,  which  have  gone  through  numerous  editio^^ 
Died  at  Stapleton,  near  Bristol,  October  15,  1843. 

William  Knibht  &  celebrated  Baptist  missionary,  was  ^m 
at  Kettering,  in  Northamptonshire,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century.  Originally  apprenticed  to  a  printer  at  Bristol, 
he  offered,  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  to  supply  his  p l^e  as  a 
teacher  of  a  Baptist  ^hool  in  Jamaica ;  and  having  repaired 
thither  in  1824,  he  was  in  1829  appointed  pastor  of  ike  mission 
church  at  Falmouth,  where  his  efforts  to  ameliorate  the  condi- 
tion of  the  negroes  were  am})ly  rewarded  by  their  pmtitude  to- 
wards him.  But  these  very  efforts  were  the  means  of  involving 
him  in  severe  troubles,  which  culminated  in  h>  f  arrest  on  the 
charge  of  being  implicated  in  a  rebellion  which  threatened.  He 
was  released  in  the  absence  of  all  evidence,  yui  his  cha})el  and 
mission  premises  were  burned.  Feeling  that  the  time  for  neu- 
trality was  past,  he  boldly  advocated  the  entire  and  immediate 
abolition  of  slavery,  and  his  stirnng  han'.ngues  throughout  the 
country  had  no  unimportant  share  in  bringing  about  the  Eman- 
cipation Act  of  1833.  In  1834  he  rrturncd  to  Jamaica,  where 
he  vigilantly  watched  the  operation  of  the  new  act,  exposed 
the  evils  of  the  apprenticeship  syKem,  raised  subscriptions  for 
bailding  new  churches,  founded  schools,  and,  after  ten  years 
apent  in  these  and  similar  undertakings,  he  was  seized  with 
fellow  fever,  and  died  after  four  days'  illness  at  the  village  of 
Kettering,  in  Jamaica,  Nov^ml>er  15,  1845. 

John  Haaon  Peok,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  missionary,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  and 
author  of  **Life  of  Daniel  Boone,'*  was  bom  at  Litchfield, 
Conn.,  1789.  He  published  the  first  Baptist  organ  in  the 
West,  called  the  Pioneer.  Six  years  after  he  was  succcFsful  in 
founding  Shurtleff  College,  Illinois.  He  afterwards  acted  as 
corresponding  secretary  and  general  agent  of  the  American  Ba|)- 
tist  Publication  Society  at  Philadelphia.     Died  1858. 

Adoniram  Judaon,  an  eminent  American  niissionarv,  born  in 
Massachusetts  in  1788.  He  was  educated  at  Brown  Univemity 
4nd  the  Theological  Seminary  of  Andover,  and  in  1812,  after 
%  short   visit   to    England,  set  out   to   found  a   m\**u^Tv  vcv  Vat- 
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mah,  arriving  at  BaDgoon  in  the  snmmer  of  1813.  It  took 
him  Bevcral  years  to  master  the  language,  and  he  then  preached 
and  taught,  and  set  up  a  printing-preas.  The  great  fniit  of 
hia  labors  was  the  Birmese  translation  of  the  Bible,  the  first 
edition  of  which  he  printed  in  1835,  and  a  second,  thoronghly 
revised,  ie  1840.  He  also  undertook,  but  did  not  quite  complete, 
a  Birmeee- English  dictionary.  It  was  published  in  1853.  Jnd- 
Bon  was  at  first  a  Congregation alist,  but  he  joined  the  Baptists 
before  commencing  his  missionary  tasks.  He  married  three  wives 
in  succession,  each  of  them  an  authoress,  and  Lives  of  them  all 
as  well  as  of  himself  have  been  published.     Died  1850. 


Charles  Haddon  Sporgson,  an  English  Baptist  divine  noted 
for  his  eloquence,  was  bom  at  Eelvedon,  Essex,  in  1834. 
When  only  in  hia  twentieth  year  he  commenced  his  career  aa 
preacher  in  Lo^idon,  and  even  at  that  early  age  attracted  vast 
audiences.  An  immense  chapel  was  b'nilt  for  him  and  dedi- 
cated in  1S61,  and  from  then  till  the  present  time  he  has 
occupied  it,  preachmg  to  congregations  who  flock  by  the  thou- 
sands to  hi  ir  his  ecrmons,  wonderful  both  from  their  earnest- 
ness and  eloquence  In  September,  1867,  he  laid  the 
comer-stone  of  the  Stockwetl 
Orphanage,  the  creation  of 
which  had  been  with  him  a 
labor  of  loTe  for  many  years. 
For  years  he  was  a  very  hard- 
working man,  his  time  being 
spent  between  the  Tabernacle, 
the  Pastor's  College,  the 
Bchoob,  almshouses,  and  o^ 
phanagee  of  which  he  was  the 
guiding  spirit.  Although  oc- 
cupying such  a  conspicuous 
position  in  the  life  of  London, 
he  was  never'  known  to  be 
afFected  by  flattery  nor  to  re- 
ply to  criticism. 


METHODISTS. 
John    Wesley,  founder    of    Wesleyan    Methodism,   was   the 
son  of  Samuel  Wesley  the  elder,  and  was  born  at  Epworth  in 
1703.     In  1730,  wkUe  at  OilOTd,  TlmxevsitY,  he  and  his  brother, 
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with  a  tew  other  studeota,  formed  themselves  into  &  society  for 
the  parpoae  of  mutual  edification  in  religious  exerciees.  So 
singular  an  aseociatiou  excited  considerable  notice,  and  among 
other  nicknames  bestowed  upon  the  members  that  of  Method- 
ists was  applied  to  thorn.  Mr.  Wesley,  with  some  others, 
chiefly  Morarians,  went  to  Geor- 
gia, in  America,  in  1735,  with 
a  view  of  converting  the  Indians. 
But  getting  involved  in  some 
difficulty,  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land, where  Whitfield's  preach- 
ing was  prodncing  considerable 
excitement  The  same  year, 
1738,  was  marked  by  a  great 
religious  change  in  the  mind  of 
Wesley  and  by  his  visit  to  the 
Moravian  settlement  at  Herm- 
hut.  In  the  following  year  he 
commenced  itinerant  preachings 
and  gathered  many  followers. 
The  churches  being  shut  against  him,  he  built  spacioas  meeting- 
houses in  London,  Bristol,  and  other  places.  For  some  time  be 
was  united  with  Whittield  ;  but  differences  arising  respecting  the 
doctrine  of  election,  they  separated,  and  the  Methodists  were  de- 
nominated  according  to  their  resiMKitive  leaders.  lie  had  already 
separated  himself  from  the  hloravians.  Wesley  was  indefatigable 
in  his  labors,  and  almost  continually  engaged  in  travelling  over 
England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  His  society,  although 
consisting  of  many  thousands,  was  well  organized,  and  he  pre- 
served his  influence  over  it  to  the  lost.  I(c  published  some 
volumes  of  hymns,  numerous  sermons,  jMlilical  tracts,  and  con- 
troversial treatises.  In  Wesley's  countenance  mildness  and 
gravitT  were  blended,  ami  in  old  age  lie  appeared  citremely 
Tenerable;  in  manners  ho  was  so<-ial,  polite,  and  conversable; 
in  the  pulpit  he  was  fluent,  clear,  and  argumentative.  The 
approach  of  old  ago  did  not  in  the  least  abate  his  zeal  and 
diligence ;  he  still  continued  to  travel,  and  his  religions  ex- 
ercises, setting  aside  his  literary  and  controversial  labors,  wers 
almost  beyond  calculation.  Ills  married  life  was  very  uBhappy. 
His  wife,  whom  he  married  about  1750,  appears  to  have  tor- 
nented  him  with  jealoufiy  and  n>frnctor)-  conduct.  She  several 
times  left  him,  and  finally  in  1771.  lie  died  March  2,  1791, 
in  the  eighty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 
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Charles  Wealey,  younger  brottier  of  John  Wesley,  wae  bom 
at  Epworth  iu  1708.  He  waa  educated  at  Westminster  School 
and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  was  associated  with  his  brother 
John  in  all  his  labors  in  the  establishment  and  spread  of  Method- 
ism. Yet  he  was  very  unlike  him  in  character  and  disposition. 
Charles  Wesley  was  of  a  more  genial  and  generous  nature,  and 
did  not  think  liTclineas  and  laughter  incompatible  with  genuine 
piety.  He  wrote  many  of  the  hymns  for  his  brother's  collection, 
and  some  of  them  have  much  poetic  spirit  and  elegance  of  expres- 
sion.    Died  at  London,  1788. 

Thom&s  Coke,  a  convert  to  the  Wesleyan  faith,  was  a  native 
of  Sonth  Wales,  having  been  bom  at  Brecon  in  1747 — day  and 
date  not  certain.  By  reason  of 
his  great  zeal  and  moral  conrage, 
which  rendered  him  fit  for  the 
ofhce,  he  was  made  superintend- 
ent of  t!ie  London  district  about 
the  year  1780  A  few  years  after 
these  same  qualities  placed  him 
in  the  bishop's  chair.  He  was  the 
inveterate  enemy  of  slavery,  al- 
ways denouncing  it,  even  at  the 
risk  of  his  life  He  travelled 
extensively,  making  as  many  as 
eight  or  nine  voyages  to  this  con- 
tinent in  thirty  years,  which  was  no  inconsiderable  feat,  the  trav- 
elling facilities  of  those  days  being  considered.  While  on  a  voy- 
age to  Ceylon  in  1814  he  ■was  taken  violently  ill  and  expired  in  the 
sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  the  author  of  numerous 
works;  his  chief  one,  however,  was  a  "Commentary  on  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments." 

Qeorge  Whitflald,  founder  of  the  Calvinistic  Methodists,  was 
born  in  1714  at  Gloucester,  where  his  father  kept  the  Bell  Inn. 
While  at  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  he  joined  the  Wesleys  and 
their  associates,  and  on  being  ordained  deacon  he  soon  became  a 
popular  preacher.  In  1738  he  went  to  the  American  settlement  of 
Georgi^,  where  his  conduct  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  colonists, 
and  he  returned  to  England  to  procure  subscriptions  for  building 
an  orphan-house  in  the  settlement.  Having  taken  priest's  orders, 
he  repaired  to  London,  and  the  churches  in  which  he  preached 
were  incapable  of  holding  the  assembled  crowds; 'he  therefore 
adopted  the  plan  ol  ^teacVm^  mftva  o^^  ««.    In  1739  he  again 
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•mliarked  for  America  and  made  a  tour  of  seyeral  of  the  provinces, 
where  he  preached  to  immense  audiences,  and  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  1741.  About  this  time  the  difference  of  riew  between 
Whitfield  and  Wesley  respecting  the  doctrine  of  election  appeared, 
and  it  led  to  their  separation  without  utterly  destroying  their 
friendship.  In  1748  Whitfield  was  introduced  to  tlie  celebrated 
Countess  of  Huntingdon  and  was  appointed  licr  chaplain.  Like 
his  friend  Wesley,  he  married  a  widow,  and  his  married  life  is  said 
to  have  been  unhappy.  After  visiting  many  parts  of  England, 
Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  displaying  a  degree  of  intre- 
pidity and  zeal  that  overcame  all  difficulties,  he  made  a  seventh 
voyage  to  America,  and  died  at  Newburyport,  in  New  England^ 
September  30,  1770. 

Adam  Clarke^  I1L.D.9  theologian  and  orientalist.  lie  was 
bom  in  Ireland,  and  received  the  rudiments  of  learning  from  his 
father,  who  was  a  schoolmaster,  but  subsequently  studied  at  the 
school  founded  by  John  Wesley  at  Kingswood,  near  Bristol.  At 
the  early  age  of  eighteen  he  became  a  travelling  preacher  in  the 
Wesleyan  Methodist  connection,  and  for  twenty  years  continued 
to  be  so.  But  though  he  was  very  popular  us  a  preacher,  it  is 
chiefly  as  a  writer  that  he  demands  notice  here.  He  published 
a  very  useful  ^'Bibliographical  Dictionary,"  a  supplement  to  that 
work,  a  most  laborious  '*  Commentary  on  the  Bible,"  a  **  Narrative 
of  the  last  Illness  and  Death  of  Richard  Person,"  and  **  Me- 
moirs of  the  Wesley  Family."  He  also  edited  Baxter's  **  Chris- 
tian Directory"  and  several  other  religious  works.  His  **  Com- 
mentary on  the  Bible "  occupied  him  about  fifteen  yciirs.  But 
such  were  his  energy  and  perseverance  that,  besides  tlie  above 
works  and  numerous  sermons,  he  wrote  four  elaborate  reports 
on  the  '*  State  of  the  Public  Kecords  "  and  edited  the  firj^t  volume 
of  a  new  edition  of  "Rymer's  Feudera."  Born  1704  ;  died  of 
cholera  August  26,  1832. 

Peter  Cartwright  (the  Backwoods  Preacher)  was  a  native  of 
Virginia,  his  parents  residing  in  Amherst  County  at  the  time 
when  he  was  born,  in  1785.  When  he  was  very  young  his  pa- 
reuu  left  Virginia  for  Kentucky.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that 
he  owed  his  natural  and  homely  style  of  H|H»aking,  which  was  at 
the  same  time  so  forcible  and  so  effective,  even  to  the  conver- 
sion of  thousands,  to  his  early  having  neen  "(uhI  in  Nature's 
works  "in  the  wilds  of  Kentucky.  At  the  ag«  of  sixtwn  y**an!, 
when  most  boys  are  contriving  how  to  apj)ear  twenty-one.  Cart- 
wright  wad  converted    and  biH*anio  a  uiembec  of   t\\^  ^^\.\\vA\%\. 
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Episco|ml  Church,  He  soon  after  commenced  preaching,  and 
continued  for  more  than  half  n  century,  botli  by  precept  and 
example,  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  further  the  interest*  of  his 
Uaster.  That  the  obstacles  in  his  path  must  have  been  great, 
and  his  sacrifices  not  few,  is  certain 
when  the  condition  of  the  West  as 
to  travelling  in  those  days  is  consid- 
ered. It  is  thought  that  he  preached 
eighteen  thousand  sermous  during 
his  life-time. 

Thomas  A.  Morris,  DJ>.,  was  a 
native  of  Virginia,  having  been  bom 
in  the  county  Kanawha  in  the  year 
1794.  He  was  literary  in  his  tastes 
\  and  edited  the  Western  Christian 
Advocate,  a  paper  published  in  the 
interests  of  the  Methodist  Church. 
He  was  ordained  bishop  of  that 
church  in  the  year  183G  in  his  forty-eighth  year. 

Francis  Aabury,  tlie  first  Methodist  bishop  of  the  XTDited 
States,  WHS  born  in  Staffordshire, 
England,  in  1745,  the  day  and 
date  not  l>cing  known.  He  came 
to  America  to  preach  the  Gospel 
and  miilve  converts  to  liis  faith 
about  the  year  1770,  sent  by  hia 
great  leader,  John  Wesley.  In  ' 
1784  the  Methodist  Church  in  ' 
the  United  States  was  organized 
upon  a  somewhat  different  foun- 
dation tlian  that  njKin  which  it 
stood  in  the  Old  World,  and  it 
was  in  that  year  that  Asbury  re- 
ceived his  appointment.  He  died 
in  Virginia,  1816,  at  the  allotted  age  of  threescore  years  and  tan. 
Daniel  Parish  Eiddar,  an  American  Methodist  divine,  and 
the  first  to  introduce  the  Scripture  in  Portuguese  language  in 
Brazil,  was  a  native  of  Genesee  County,  N.  Y.  Ho  was  educated 
at  the  Wesleyan  University,  Gonnecticnt,  He  became  a  pastor, 
and  in  1836  he  went  to  Rochester,  N,  Y.,  where  he  remained  for 
one  year  ;  he  then  went  to  Brazil  as  a  missionary, 

John   SummextUiidt  a  -anWi.  ~%%'OivcA\'^  (AAtQman  diltilt 
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gnished  for  hie  eloquence,  was  born  at  Preston,  England,  in 
1798.  He  sailed  for  America  in  1821,  ant]  labored  with  im- 
mense sncceBB  as  a  pastor  till  his  early  deatli,  in  1825,  in  his 
twenty-eighth  year. 

Oonaii  C,  Baker  was  born  in  New  Ilampshirc,  at  Marlow, 
in  the  year  1812.  Like  most  of  the 
other  bishops,  he  had  a  literary  ca- 
rect,  being  a  professor  in  tlie  Meth- 
odist Biblical  Institute,  to  which 
position  he  was  called  in  1847.  Af- 
ter remaining  there  for  five  years 
he  was  consecrated  bisliop  in  the 
Methodist  £piscoi>al  Church  in  1853. 
John  ITewland  Haffltt,  a  dis- 
tinguished Methodist  divine,  born 
at  Dublin,  Ireland,  in  1794.  In 
1819  he  embarked  for  the  United 
States,  and,  arriving  here,  preached 
in  various  places  till  1833,  when  ho 
went  to  Nashville,  Tcnn.,  and  became  joint  editor  of  the  Western 
Methodist.  Four  years  after  he  was  chosen  professor  of  elocution 
at  La-Orange  College,  Alabama.     Died  1850. 

Bdmnad  8.  Jaoes,  one  of  the  most  prominent  bishops  of 
the  Methodist  Church,  was  born  in  Salisbury,  Conn.,  in  the 
year  1805.  lie  commenced  his 
professional  cnroer  as  principal  of 
a  New  Jersey  seminary.  He  took 
charge  of  a  cliunli  in  I'liiladcl- 
phia  in  183fi,  where  he  was  very 
successful ;  from  there  ho  was 
called  to  New  York  City.  He 
afterwards  became  tinancini  se- 
'  crelury  of  the  Anu'rican  Hihle 
Society,  which  oftice  ho  filled 
most  h;i]>|>i1y.  Being  ohiiged  to 
travel  estcnsively  throngh  the 
rnited  Ht.ite?,  he  sciziil  thiti  op- 
portunity to  pleml  the  cantw  of 
hii  Master  and  to  introduce  the  divine  fioniwl  on  evert  ponsililc 
occaaion.  Earnest  in  bin  work,  commanding  in  person,  elwpient 
in  speech,  it  was  no  surprise  that  he  should  fill  tho  bishop's  chair, 
to  vUch  be  wu  called  in  1844.    Died  Sev^ntVtci  \%.  V&l^. 
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John  HoClintook,  CD.,  a  diatiDgnished  Methodist  ctergymftii, 
born  in  Philadelphia,  1814 ;  entered  the  TIniTersity  of  Fennsyl- 
Tania,  and  was  choecn  proleeaor  of  Glreek  and  Latin  in  Dickinson 
College  at  Carlisle.  In  1848  he  assumed  charge  of  the  Methodist 
Quarterly  Review,  which  he  snccesafallj  conducted  till  1856.  The 
next  year  he  filled  the  pulpit  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  in  New  York 
City,  where  immense  andiences,  drawn  by  his  perauasive  eloquence, 
crowded  to  hear  him.  In  1860  he  went  to  Paris  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  charge  of  the  American  Chapel  in  that  city ;  and  during  the 
civil  war,  although  far  away  from  the  scone  of  action,  he  was  untir- 
ing in  his  efforts  to  promote  the  cause  of  the  Union  and  to  blot  out 
slavery.  In  1865,  returning  home,  he  was  unanimously  chosen  to 
organize  the  Drew  Theological  Seminary.  He,  with  Dr.  W.  Strong, 
wna  the  author  of  a  "Theological  and  Biblical  Gyclopiedia."  Died 
1870, 

John  Early,  a  noted  American  clergyman,  was  bom  in  Vir- 
ginia in  1785.  He  commenced  life  as  an  itinerant  preacher  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  rose  to  the  bishop's  chair  in  1854. 

Matthew  Simpson,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  bishops  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
was  born  June  20,  1810,  at 
Cadiz,  Ohio.  His  father  died 
when  he  was  very  young,  and 
it  IB  probably  to  the  careful  ed- 
ncation  of  his  mother  that  be 
owes  his  success  in  life-  He 
seems  to  have  been  bom  a  lin- 
guist, as  he  commenced  the 
study  of  German  when  only 
eight  years  old,  and  was  able 
to  read  the  Bible  through  in 
that  language  the  year  after. 
He  took  up  successlTely  Oreek, 
Hebrew,  and  lAtin  with  his 
former  success.  It  was  his  first 
intention  to  become  a  doctor  of  mediciuB,  for  which  he  studied 
and  received  his  diploma  in  1833 ;  but  having  joined  the  Meth- 
odists in  1839,  and  becoming  more  and  more  earnest  in  his 
ChriBttan  profession,  the  whole  bent  of  his  life  seemed  towards 
that  of  a  ]>hysician  of  souls  instead  of  bodies.  He  accepted  the 
editor's  chair  of  the  Wesiern  Christian  Advocate  in  1848,  leaving 
the  presidency  ol  In^mne.  AsWry  University  for  that  purpose^ 
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after  having  brought  that  institation  up  to  a  Tery  high  dcgroo  of 
excellence.  la  1852  he  became  bishop.  Believing  tfaoroughlj 
that  for  a  man  to  be  a  Christian  he  must  conBider  that  bis  dnt; 
to  Qod  includes  all  other  duties,  and  that  the  Gospel  is  not  im- 
perfectly preached  when  it  shows  ns  our  daty  to  our  country  and 
our  neighbor.  Bishop  Simpson 
used  all  his  eloquence  and  energy 
to  combat  the  cause  of  slavery  and 
to  encourage  the  people  when  they 
had  become  well-nigh  dishearten- 
ed jluring  that  awful  time  of  our 
country's  peril.  Being  a  most  in- 
timate friend  of  President  Lin- 
coln, it  is  not  at  all  nnlikeiy  that 
the  bishop  was  a  strong  support  to  , 
him.    Died  June  17,  1884. 

EUjab  Hedding  was  bom  in 
New  York,  1780.     He  was  one  of 
the  earlier  bishops  of  the  ifetho- 
dist  Episcopal  Church,  having  been  oonsecrated  in  1834.     He 
died  in  1852  at  Poughkeepsie,  aged  72. 

William  HoKsndree  was  born  in  King  William  County,  Va., 
July  C,  1757.  Uo  served  under 
Waetiington  scvoi-al  years  as  an 
adjutant  and  as  a  commissary. 
Ho  entered  the  ministry  in  1788 
and  was  miide  presiding  elder  in 
1790,  having  a  gcnenil  supervi- 
sion ovtr  Ohio,  Kentucky,  In- 
diaiiii,  West  Virginia,  and  part 
of  Uliiiui;*.  His  dfuth  occurred 
in  1S.'J5  after  twenty-»ix  years' 
servii-e  to  the  churvh  in  the 
capacity  of  a  hi.Kho]).  Of  de- 
voted picly  and  great  modesty, 
he  was  eminent  iia  one  of  the 
uo«t  successful  preachers  of  the  Methodist  KpiHco{>Bl  Church. 
Davis  WMgatt  Clark,  D.D.,  a  prominent  Mrlhodist  clergyman, 
was  bom  on  the  island  of  Mount  Desert,  Me.,  February  2.'i,  Iai2, 
and  died  at  Cincinnati  May  23,  1871.  He  graduati.-«l  from  the 
Wwleyan  University  in  183G  ;  he  pri'.sided  over  Amenia  Seminary, 
Knr  York,  HTen  years ;  for  nine  years  h«  &U«d.  uii^TVwiX  ^£uk&Jt.Q'tt&, 
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foar  of  tUem  in  New  York  City.  la  1852  he  was  elected  editor  of 
books  and  of  the  Ladies'  Reposi- 
tory at  the  Weateru  Methodist 
Book  Concern,  Cincinnati.  He 
presided  over  forty-two  annual 
conferences ;  was  elected  presi- 
-\  '^/L"^  i  -      "  dent  of  Lawrence  University  in 

1852,  and  in  1853  of  Indiana 
Asbury  UniverBity.  He  was 
elected  bishop  in  1864,  and  in 
1849  he  received  from  his  Alma 
Hater  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
divinity.  He  published  a' work 
on  algebra  in  1843,  and  was  a 
frequent  contributor  to  the  Meth- 
odist Quarterly  Review.    He  also  published  a  "  Treatise  on  Mental 

Discipline"  in   1848;  "Fireside  Headings,"  5  vols.,   "Life   and 

Times  of  Bishop  Hcdding,"  1854;  "  Man  Immortal,"  1864 ;  and 

"Sermons,"   in   1868.       In   all 

twenty-seven  volumes  have  been 

edited  by  him  and  published  by 

tha  Book  Concern. 

Bobert  B.  Roberts  was  born 

in  Frederick  County,  Md.,  Au 

gust  2,    1778,  ordained   deacon 

in  1804,  became  presiding  elder 

of    the    Schuylkill    district    m 

1815,  and  was  elected  a  bishop  of 

the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

in   1816.      He  preached   in  eiz 

States  and  to  four  tribes  of  In- 
diana.    His  oratory  was  without 

pretension,  but  for  earnest  labors  in  the  cause  he  was  nnequalled. 

Died  March  36,  1843. 

Charles  F.  Deems,  D.B.,  U^D.,  was  born  in  Baltimore,  Hd., 

December  4,  1820.  His  father  was  a  Methodist  minister.  He 
graduated  from  Dickinson  College,  Pa.,  in  1839.  At  twenty-one 
he  became  professor  of  Logic  and  Rhetoric  in  the  University  of 
Korth  Carolina  (from  which,  in  1877,  he  received  the  degree  of 
LL.D,),  which  he  occupied  for  five  years,  when  he  was  invited  to 
the  chair  of  Natural  Science  in  Randolph  Macon  College,  Va., 
from  which,  in  1850,  he  received  the  degree  of  D.D.     bi  1846 
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he  waa  called  to  the  presidency  of  Greensborough  Female  College, 
K.  C.  Immediatelj  after  the  irar  he  settled  in  Nev  York,  whcra 
he  became  engaged  in  jonmalism,  edited  and  founded  Leslie's 
Sunday  Magazine;  after  which  he  spent  six  months  in  the  Holy 
I^nd ;  TFOte  his  great  work  on  Jesas,  entitled  "  The  Light  of  the 
Ifationa,"  became  pastor  of  the  Oharch  of  the  Strangers  (the  edifice 
of  which  was  presented  in  perpetuity  hy  Comcliua  Vaiiderbilt). 
He  also  became  editor  of  Chrisiian  Thought,  and  president  of  the 
American  Institnte  of  Christian  Philosophy.  He  is  widely  known 
as  a  maa  of  rare  gifts  and  high  scholarly  attainments. 

Berorly  Waugh,  D.D.,  was  bom  in  Fairfax  County,  Va.,  Oc- 
tober 25,  1789.  Of  pious  parentage,  his  childhoml  whh  Rarrounded 
by  all  that  could  favor  the  early 
development  of  religious  feelings; 
we  therefore  find  him  kneeling  at 
the  altar  when  fifteen  years  old, 
and  leading  a  consistent  Christian 
life  from  that  day  forth.  Soon  af- 
ter this  great  event  in  his  history  j 
— and  not  even  his  elevutiou  to 
the  bishopric  could  be  more  im- 
portant— be  went  through  the  or- 
dinary training  in  a  country  store, 
where  the  business  habits  were 
formed  which  fitted  him  for  the  re- 
iponaible  posts  ho  held  in  the  Church.  In  1809  he  entered  the 
Baltimore  Conference,  und  was  onluined  in  1811.  His  first  station 
was  at  Ebeaczer,  the  only  Methodist  church  at  that  time  in  the 
city  of  Washington.  lie  waa  elected  assistant  bouk-ugent  of  the 
Methodist  Book  Concern  in  1828,  and  four  years  after  he  assumed 
the  chief  control.  In  this  capacity  he  was  a  great  success,  man- 
aging its  affairs  with  integrity  and  abilily.  In  l^ttU  he  was  elected 
bishop,  and  was  diligent  in  this  high  calling  for  twciity-two  years. 
His  jienonal  api>eunincc  was  very  t>triking,  and,  with  a  duo  Chris- 
tian gravity,  lie  combined  u  Ijcaiitifiil  cbe«'rfHliicss  of  niiumer  that 
endeared  him  to  all.     lie  died  February  !i,  1858. 

Bitooh  Ovorge  was  bom  in  I.:incastcr  County,  Va.,  in  17G8. 
In  bis  early  youth  he  wnu  wild  and  dissolute,  hut  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  be  ei]>crienccd  a  obanj,'i'  of  heart  und  was  ever  there* 
after  a  shining  example  of  Christian  life.  lie  entered  the  itine- 
racy in  1790,  and  did  eicellciit  wrvire  l.i  thi'  church  until  be  was 
called  to  the  higher  duties  of  prestdin|f  elder  in  1796.     Ho  wm 
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elected  bishop  in  1816,  aod  was  among  the  ablest  of  thai;  great 
galaxy  of  talent  in  the  Metho- 
dist Church.  He  wbs  a  man  of 
Large  information  and  of  superior 
ability,  united  with  great  force 
of  character.  As  a  preacher  he 
was  exceedingly  effectiye,  lifting 
his  hearers  almost  beyond  the 
realms  of  sense,  and  then  by  his 
gentle  humor  creating  a  subdued 
merriment  in  rapid  transitions. 
In  eloquence  be  had  few  equals, 
and  his  many  gifts  were  wholly 
devoted  to  the  church  of  which 
he  was  a  bishop  twelve  years. 
His  death  occurred  at  Staunton,  Va.,  Angnst  23, 1 

Daniel  D.  Whedon,  D.D.,  was  bom  in  Onondaga,  N.  ¥.,  Maroh 
20,  1808,  and  graduated  at  Hamilton  College  when  twenty  years 
old.  He  began  the  study  of  law  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  while 
80  engaged  his  mind  was  di- 
rected to  the  ministry,  and  he 
determined  to  prepare  him- 
self for  that  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  He  became 
a  resident  tutor  in  Cazenovia 
(N  Y.)  Seminary,  a  professor 
m  Hamilton  College,  professor 
of  Latin  and  Greek  in  Wes- 
leyan  University,  and  professor 
of  Logic  and  Rhetoric  in  the 
i'^T"         *         "^Sw  University  of   Michigan.     In 

1856  he  was  elected  editor  of 
the  Methodist  Quarterly  R^ 
view,  a  position  which  he  most 
creditably  filled  until  1884, 
when  on  account  of  physical 
infirmities  he  was  retired.  He 
was  a  frequent  and  popular  contributor  to  periodical  literature, 
beyond  his  editorial  labors,  and  found  much  tasoination  in  philo- 
sophical questions.  In  1864  he  issued  his  "  Freedom  of  the  Will " ; 
and  two  years  later  he  began  his  "  Commentary  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment," the  last  volume  appearing  in  1879.    Died  June  8,  1886. 
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Thomas  Bowman,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  the  seDior  bishop  of  the  Ueth- 
odJst  Episcopal  Cliurcti  after  the  death  of  Bishop  Simpson,  was 
bom  in  Berwick,  Pa.,  July  15,  1817.  He  was  prepared  for  college 
at  Wilbnham  Acudemj,  Mass.,  and  Cazenovia  Semioaiy,  N.  Y.  In 
1837  he  graduated  with  the  highest  honors  of  his  class  at  Dickinson 
GoHege.  After  leafing  college  he  spent  one  year  in  stadjing  latr, 
bat,  feeling  it  to  be  his  duty  to  preach,  abandoned  it,  receiviog 
license  to  preach  in  July,  1838. 
He  joined  the  Baltimore  Con- 
ference in  1839.  As  the  greater 
part  of  hisacliTclifewas  spent 
in  teaching,  he  occupied  btit 
few  pastoral  relations.  From 
1840  to  1813  he  was  a  teacher  in 
the  gramraar-BchooI  of  Dickin- 
son College ;  in  1848  he  organ- 
ized the  Dickinson  Seminary 
at  Williamsport,  Pa.,  and  pre- 
sided over  it  for  ten  years  ;  in 
1858  he  was  elected  president 
of  Indiana  Asbury  University 
and  held  the  position  thirteen 
years.  In  18G4  and  1865  he 
was  cha|>lain  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  in  1808  and 
1872  he  was  a  member  of  the 
General  Conference  of  the  Church.  He  was  elected  bishop  in  ths 
latter  year.  After  bis  election  he  visited  every  part  of  the  United 
States  in  the  discharge  of  duly,  lie  received  the  degrees  of  D.D. 
from  the  Ohio  Wcsleyiin  University,  IS.'iS,  and  I.UD,  from  Dick- 
inson  College,  1872.  He  made  an  episcopal  visit  to  India  and 
Europe  in  1878-79. 

ROMAN  CATHOLICS. 

LeoZ.,  Pope — Giovanni  do'  Medici — son  of  Lore Dso  the Magnifl* 
Mnt,  sovereign  of  Florence,  wns  born  iit  Florence  in  1475,  eight 
yean  before  the  birth  of  Luther.  His  fulhcr  hiid  him  dcdicat««)  to 
th«  church  and  mado  acariliual  by  Innocent  VIIL  at  ttta  age  of 
thirteen  years.  Eiilcd  from  Florence  with  his  family  In  1494,  he 
•pent  some  years  in  travel  in  (iennany,  France,  and  Flanders,  and 
mad«  acrjuaintancc  with  many  eminent  men.  In  1503  ho  returned 
to  Rome  and  applied  himself  to  science  and  the  cultiratton  of  Ui« 
|bw  »rt«.    U«  WAS  appointed  by  JuUvu  lL\eg>iU«  m'Ci^  *0&&'\«V^ 
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army,  aod  on  the  11th  of  April,  1512,  he  was  takeu  prisoner  by 
the  French  at  the  battle  of  Ravenna,  and  only  regained  his  liberty 
after  the  evacuation  of  Milan  by  the  French.  Tho  Medici  were 
restored  to  their  gupremacy  at  Florence  by  the  arms  of  the  Span- 
iards. In  the  following  year,  1513,  Cardinal  de'  Medici  wae  elected 
pope  on  the  death  of  Julius  II.,  and  made  his  entry  into  Some 
on  April  11,  the  anniversary  of  his  capture  at  Ravenna.  His 
pontiflcate  of  nine  years  is  one  of  the  most  momentous  periods  in 
modern  history  in  relation  to  great  political  changes,  to  the  revival 
•  of  hterature  and  art,  and  above  all  to  the  Reformation.  Leo  X. 
succeeded  in  terminating  the  disputes  between  Louis  XII.  and  the 
court  of  Borne,  he  continued,  and  brought  to  a  close  the  Council 
of  the  Lateran,  and  at  a  conference  held 
at  Bologna  concluded  a  concordat  with 
Francis  1.  of  France.  In  1517  he  dis- 
covered a  conspiracy  formed  against  him 
by  two  cardinals,  one  of  whom  was  hung 
and  the  other  imprisoned  for  life.  The 
same  year  he  created  the  unexampled 
number  of  thirty-one  cardinals,  among 
whom  were  Cajctan,  Campeggio,  Trivul- 
zio,  and  other  learned  and  eminent  men. 
He  formed  tho  project  of  a  war  against 
the  Turks,  and  resolved  about  the  same 
time  to  complete  the  church  of  St.  Peter 
at  Rome.  To  raise  the  necessary  money  for  these  schemes  he 
resorted  to  the  sale  of  indulgences,  the  preaching  of  which  in 
Saxony  became  the  occasion  of  Luther's  great  enterprise.  Leo  pub- 
lished his  first  bull  against  Luther  in  June,  1520.  Luther  appealed 
to  a  general  council  and  publicly  burnt  the  bull  at  Wittenberg. 
A  second  bull  appeared  against  the  great  heretic  in  January,  1621, 
and  the  iiapal  anathema  was  echoed  by  the  doctors  of  theSorbonne. 
At  the  same  epoch  war  broke  out  afresh  between  the  Emjieror 
Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.,  the  pope  allying  himself  first  with 
Francis  and  soon  after  with  Charles.  In  the  midst  of  these  po- 
litical and  religious  agitations  Leo  died,  December  1,  1521. 

Thomas  Wolsey,  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  York,  and  minister 
of  state  under  Henry  VIII.,  was  the  son  of  a  butcher  at  Ipswich, 
and  WHS  born  there  in  1471.  After  finishing  his  education  at  Ox- 
ford he  became  tutor  to  the  sons  of  the  Marquis  of  Dorset ;  was 
subsequently  domestic  chaplain  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ; 
and  on  going  to  court  he  gained  the  favor  of  Heor;  YIL,  who 
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eent  him  on  an  ombasey  to  the  emperor,  and  on  his  returo  made 
him  deoD  of  Lincoln.  Henry  VIII.  gave  him  the  living  of  Tor- 
ringtoD,  in  Devon,  and  afterwards  appointed  him  registrar  of  the 
Garter  and  canon  of  Windsor.  He  next  obtained  the  deanery  of 
York,  and,  attending  the  king  to  Tonmay,  in  France,  was  made 
bishop  of  that  city.  In  ldl4  he  was  advanced  to  the  see  of  Lii^' 
coin,  and  the  year  following  to  the  archbishopric  of  York,  Insa- 
tiable in  the  pursuit  of  emolument,  he  obtained  the  administration 
of  the  SCO  of  Bath  and  Wells  and  the  temporalities  of  the  abbey  of 
St,  Alban'a,  soon  after  which  he  enjoyed  in  succession  the  rich 
bishoprics  of  Durham  and  Winchester.  By  these  means  liis  reve- 
nues nearly  equalled  those  of  the  crown,  part  of  which  he  expended 
in  pomp  and  ostentation,  and  part  in  laudable  munificence  for  the 
advancement  of  learning.  He  founded  several  lectures  at  Oxford, 
where  he  also  erected  the  college  of  Christ 
Church,  and  built  a  palace  at  Hampton 
Court,  which  ho  presented  to  the  king. 
He  was  at  this  time  in  the  zenith  of  power 
and  bad  a  complete  ascendency  over  the 
mind  of  Henry,  who  made  him  lord  chan- 
cellor and  obtained  fur  bim  a  cardiualship. 
He  was  also  nominated  the  poiMi's  legate, 
and  aspired  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  In 
this  he  failed,  and  a  few  years  later  he  lost 
all  the  power  and  jwHEcssions  he  hud  gain- 
ed. His  advice  in  the  mutter  of  the  king's 
divorce  from  Queen  Catherine,  the  ruin- 
ous taxation  he  had  imposed,  and  the  enmity  of  some  powerful 
persons  combined  for  hia  overthrow.  Ho  was  prosDctitcil  under  the 
Btututcs  of  prffimunirc,  deprived  of  everythiuK'  and  sent  to  live  in 
retirement  at  Esher.  Although  the  king  reston-d  him  to  some  of 
his  offices  soon  after,  and  he  returned  to  his  see  of  York,  a  charge 
of  treuium  was  brought  against  bim.  In  l'):i"  he  wan  uiipn-hfndrd 
St  York,  but  was  taken  ill  and  dicl  at  Uiot-sler  on  hi.s  way  to 
London,  etclainiing  :  "Had  I  but  servcii  my  <i»d  as  faithfully  as 
1  have  «Tvitl  my  king  he  would  not  have  given  me  over  in  my  ;.T!iy 
hair^."  The  jKirlrait  of  the  grctit  cardinal,  by  II«dl)ein,  i*  in  Chri.-t 
Church  College,  Oxfonl.  There  is  one  by  un  unknown  juiiuter  in 
the  Xatiunul  Portrait  Uallcry. 

Sir  Thomaa  More,  I^ord  Chancellor  of  England,  was  the  son 
of  Sir  John  More,  judge  of  the  King's  Bench,  and  was  born  in 
XtfDdoo  in  1180.    Ha  vu  educated  at  Christ  Church.— tbft&.  C«ap 
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tcrbury  College — Oxford,  and  in  1499  became  a  stadent  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn.  At  the  ago  of  twenty^one  he  entered  Parliament, 
where  he  opposed  a  Bubaidy  demanded  by  Henry  VII.  with  snch 
energy  that  it  was  refused  by  the  Honae.  In  1523  he  was  made 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons.  In  1530  he  succeeded  Wolsey 
08  lord  chancellor,  and  by  his  indefatigable  application  in  that 
office  there  was  in  a  short  time  not  a  cause  left  nndetermined 
Ho  resigned  the  seals  becanse  he  coold  not  conscieutionsly  sanc- 
tion the  divorce  of  Catherine,  the  queen  ;  and  he  was  eyentnally 
committed  to  the  Tower  for  refusing  the  oath  of  Bnpremacy. 
After  an  imprisonment  of  twelve  months  he  was  brought  to  trial 
in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  where,  notwithstanding  his  eloquent 
defence,  he  was  found  guilty  of  treason  and  was  beheaded  July 
G,  1535.  Thus  fell  this  illustrious  Englishman,  whose  integrity 
and  disinterestedness  were  on  a  par  with  his  learning,  and  whose 
manly  piety,  genial  wisdom,  and  tender  kindness  in  his  private 
relations  made  him  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him. 

Ignatius  ImjoIa,  founder  of  the  Society  of  Jesuits,  wasbom 
in  1491.  eieht  years  after  the  birth  of  Luther,  of  a  noble  family, 
in  the  Spanish  province  of  Qnipnscoa. 
He  was  at  firat  in  the  army  and  served 
with  distinguished  bravery ;  but  having 
been  severely  wounded  at  the  siege  of 
Pampeluna,  he  beguiled  his  time  with 
books,  and  on  reading  the  "  Lives  of  the 
Saints"  his  imagination  became  highly 
excited  and  he  determined  to  devote  his 
life  from  that  time  to  works  of  piety. 
He  began  by  making  a  pilgrimage  Ut 
Jerusalem — not  from  a  mere  wish  to  see 
those  places  which  had  been  hallowed  by 
the  presence  of  our  Lord,  but  in  the  hope 
of  converting  the  infidels,  who  were  masters  of  the  Holy  Land,  or 
of  gaining  the  palm  of  martyrdom  in  the  attempt.  Having  ac- 
complished this  painful  and  perilous  journey,  he  returned  te 
Spain  more  unprovided  even  than  he  had  left  it.  In  15S6  he 
went  to  tlio  university  of  Alcala,  where  he  found  some  adherents ; 
but  tlio  Inquisition  imprisoned  him  for  his  oondnot,  which  ren- 
dered him  suspected  of  witchcraft.  He  was  n6t  delivered  from  the 
prison  of  the  holy  office  until  1528,  whMi  he  w«»t  to  Paris  to  con- 
tinue his  studies.  There  he  became  acquainted  with  seven^  Span- 
iards wd  I'reucluiwtt  iibo  T«n  nftennud  noted  h  Us  toUmna, 
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Thej  were  Pierre  FsTre,  Francis  Xarier,  I^inez,  SalmoroD,  Bo- 
Imdills,  and  Eodrignes.  They  conceired  tlie  project  of  an  order 
for  the  conversion  of  heathens  and  sinners,  and  on  Ascension 
da;  in  1631  thej  solemnly  pledged  themselves  to  this  great  work 
in  the  snbterranean  chapel  in  the  abbey  of  Mootmartre.  They 
met  again  in  1536  at  Venice,  whence  tbey  proceeded  to  Kome  and 
received  the  confirmation  of  their  fraternity  from  Pope  Puul  III. 
as  "  Clerks  of  the  Society  of  Jeeua."  '  In  1541  Ignatius  was  chosen 
general  of  the  society ;  was  invested  with  absolute  authority,  sub- 
ject only  to  the  pope ;  continued  bis  abstinence  nnd  penances 
during  life,  and  died  July  31,  1556.  Loyola  was  in  person  of  a 
middle  statnre,  of  an  olive  complexion,  with  a  bald  liead,  eyes  full 
of  fire,  and  an  aquiline  nose.  His  character  was  dignifiod  by  sin- 
cerity, and  he  fnlly  believed,  as  he  tauglit,  tliat  the  Society  of 
JcsuB  was  the  result  of  an  immediate  inspiration  from  licavcn. 
He  was  beatified  by  Paul  V.  in  1609,  and  canonized  iu  16^^  liy 
Gregory  XV.  A  "  Life  of  Ignatins  Loyola  "  was  among  the  later 
works  of  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor. 

Clement  VII.,  Pope  (Qinlio  do'  Medici),  was  l>orn  about  1478. 
He  was  the  natural  and  posthumous  son  of  Oiuliano  de'  Medici 
(victim  of  the  Pazzi  conspiracy);  was  legili- 
matcd  by  his  consin  Leo  X.,  who  also  made 
him  Archbishop  of  Florence,  and  iu  1513 
created  him  cardinal.  lie  succeeded  Adrian 
VI.  in  1523.  His  pontificate  fell  in  a 
troubled  time,  and  he  was  lacking  in  the 
qualities  needed  to  carry  him  successfully 
through  it.  In  May,  1526,  he  joined  the 
Holy  League  against  the  Emperor  Charles 
v.,  and  in  May,  1527,  Rome  was  taken  by  the 
imperialists  nnder  the  Constable  de  Bourbon 
and  given  ap  to  pillage.  Clement  took  ref- 
uge in  ihe  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  where  he  was  l>csiogcd,  and  com- 
pelled to  surrender  on  hard  terms  and  remain  u  prisoner.  In 
December  he  escaped  in  disguise  and  went  to  Orvii-tn.  In  that 
year  was  first  laid  before  him  the  thorny  affair  of  the  divon-e  be- 
tween Henry  VIII.  and  Catherine  of  Aragon,  and  he  grunli-d  a 
commission  of  two  cardinals,  Campcggio  and  Woln-y,  to  imjuiro 
into  it  in  England.  The  proceedings  were  dilatory,  the  aim  of 
the  pope  ))eing  to  avoid  a  decision  and  gain  time.  lie  fear-^l  the 
emperor,  the  nephew  of  Queen  Catherine,  and  he  frun-d  Henry 
Vlll.,  and  trusted  to  delay  for  some  safer  solution  than  he  could 
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devise.  la  June,  1529,  he  made  terms  with  the  emperor,  and  in 
the  following  month  Henry  was  sanmioned  to  plead  at  Rome, 
Early  in  1530  Clement  crowned  Oharles  emperor  at  Bologna. 
The  qaestion  of  the  divorce  was  settled  in  England  by  the  sen- 
tence of  Cranmer,  and  in  March,  1531,  the  pope  finally  pro- 
nonnced  his  sentence,  reversing  that  of  Cranmer.  Henry  ap- 
pealed to  a  general  conncil,  and  the  Church  of  England  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  pope  survived  but  a  few 
months,  and  died  September  26,  1534. 

John  Carroll,  first  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Baltimore, 
was  born  in  Maryland  in  1735.  At  the  request  of  Congress  he  ac- 
companied Benjamin  Franklin  to  Canada  oilu  diplomatic  mission 
in  1776,  and,  upon  a  similar  invitation,  he  delivered  an  eulogy  on 
the  death  of  Washington.    Died  in  1815.    See  chapter  xi. 

James  Oibbons,  D.D.,  Roman  Catholic  ArchbiBhop  of  Balti 
more,  Primate  of  the  Church,  and  secoud  Cardinal  in  the  United 
StateB,  wae  bom  iu  Baltimore,  Md.,  July  23, 1834.  When  nine- 
teen years  old  he  entered  St. 
Charles'  College,  Baltimore,  to 
study  for  the  priesthood.  He 
was  ordained  June  30,  1861, 
by  Archbishop  Kenrick.  On 
August  16,  1868,  he  wae  ap- 
pointed by  the  pope  Bishop  of 
Adraraytlium  and  Vicar-Apoa- 
tolic  of  North  Carolina;  and 
on  July  30,  1873,  he  succeeded 
the  late  Bishop  McGill  as  Bishop 
of  Richmond,  Va.  While  he 
was  engaged  in  building  up  his 
diocese  the  health  of  Archbish- 
op Bayley,  of  Baltimore,  became 
BO  precarious,  that  at  his  special 
request  the  Pope  appoiutod 
Bishop  Gibbons  his  coadjutor, 
with  the  right  of  Buccession,  in 
May,  1877.  On  the  3d  of  October  following  the  highly  esteemed 
archbishop  died,  and  hiB  coadjutor  succeeded  to  the  Primacy  and 
Archiepiscopate,  Archbishop  Gibbons  presided  over  the  Third 
Plenary  Council  held  in  Baltimore  in  November  and  December, 
1884,  and  in  1886  he  was  created  Cardinal, 
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IfOuis  Bourdaloue,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  French  preach- 
ers, was  bom  at  Bourges  in  1632.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  en- 
tered the  order  of  Jesuits,  held  successively  several  professorships, 
and  then  began  to  distinguish  himself  as  a  preacher.  He  first 
preached  in  Paris  in  1669,  and  was  soon  after  called  to  preach  be- 
fore the  court.  This  distinction  was  ten  times  conferred  on  him  by 
Louis  XIV.  between  1670  and  1693.  After  the  revocjition  of  Edict 
of  Nantes  he  was  charged  with  the  delicate  task  of  preiiching  to 
the  Protestants  in  Languedoc,  and  executed  it  witli  great  success. 
His  sermons  are  full  of  thought,  learning,  and  logical  power,  and 
have  been  frequently  republished.     Died  at  Pvis  Alay  13,  1704. 

Theobald  Mathew  (Father  Mathew),  Apostle  of  Temperance, 
was  born  at  Thomastown  House,  Tipj)erary,  in  1790.  He  was 
of  a  good  family  of  Welsh  origin,  was  remarkable  for  beauty  and 
sweetness  of  disposition,  and  by  a  casual  word  of  his  mother  was 
determined  his  devotion  to  the  priestly  office.  He  was  sent  to 
Maynooth,  but  left  it  suddenly  in  1808  and  joined  the  Capuchin 
Minorites,  and  in  1814  he  was  ordained  priest.  After  a  short 
residence  at  Kilkenny,  where,  as  preacher  in  the  Friary  Church, 
he  became  very  popular,  he  settled  at  Cork  as  coadjutor  to  Father 
Donovan,  and  with  great  earnestness  and  faithfulness  devoted 
himself  to  his  work,  especially  showing  himself  the  friend  and 
counsellor  of  the  poor.  The  daily  sights  and  sounds  of  the  streets 
of  Cork,  and  the  fearful  pre^-alence  of  drunkenness,  deeply  moved 
his  compassionate  heart,  and  another  chance  word,  spoken  by  a 
Quaker,  sufficed  to  make  him  the  A]>ostlc  of  Temi)erance.  Ho 
applied  himself  to  the  task  about  1837  ;  toiled  about  a  year  and 
a  half  before  any  impression  seemed  to  ))e  made  on  the  enormous 
mass  of  evil  and  misery ;  and  then  success  began  and  rapidly  rose 
to  a  full  tide,  and  the  name  and  fame  of  this  better  **  Lilwrator  " 
spread  over  the  world.  The  most  overpowering  enthusiasm  at- 
tended him  in  all  the  towns  he  visited,  an<l  from  twenty  to  forty 
thousand  jK^rsons  are  said  to  have  j»ledged  themselves  to  abptineneo 
in  a  dav.  He  extende<i  his  mission  with  like  success  to  the  i)rin- 
cipal  towns  of  England  and  to  the  United  States,  and  throughout 
his  life  he  worked  unweariedlv  in  his  chosen  field.  IK*  was  of  a 
most  catholic  spirit,  utterly  disinterested,  and  a  thorough  gentle- 
man. His  thoughtless  liberality  involved  him  in  jN'ouniary  diffi- 
culties which  threw  a  shadow  over  his  life.  During  his  latter 
years  ho  received  a  pension  of  tliree  hundred  jK)unds  from  the 
goTcmmcnt.     Died  at  Queenstown  Deceml)er  8,  1h;)7. 

Pius  DC.  (Giovanni  Maria  3Iastai    Ferretti)  became  pope  ib 
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gnccessioQ  to  Gregory  XVI-  in  1846.  Born  of  a  noble  Italian 
family,  his  youth  was  characterized  by  mildness  and  a  charitable 
disposition.  In  his  eighteenth  year  he  went  to  Rome  with  the 
intention  of  entering  the  body-guard  of  the  pope ;  bat  having 
been  seized  by  an  epileptic  attack,  he,  npon  recovering,  resolved  to 
devote  himself  to  the  service  of  the  church.  After  completing  his 
studies  at  the  College  of  Volterra  he  was  ordained  a  priest,  and 
despatched  upon  a  mission  to  Chili  in  1833.  Upon  his  retnm, 
two  years  Inter,  he  became  president  of  the  Hospital  of  St  Mi- 
chael. In  1829  his  zeal  was  rewarded  by  au  appoiutment  to  the 
archbishopric  of  Spoleto,  from  which  he  was  in  1832  translated 
to  Imola.  Finally  he  became  cardinal  under  Gregory  XVI.  in 
1840.  Upon  the  death  of  Gregory  in  1846  the  conciliatory  and 
pious  character  of  Cardiual  Fer- 
retti  gained  him  the  tiara.  The 
first  measures  of  the  new  pon- 
tiff were  of  a  popular  and  liberal 
character  he  granted  to  jwhtical 
offenders  a  general  and  uncon- 
ditional amnesty,  reformed  civil 
abuses,  and  lightened  the  burdens 
of  his  people  to  a  very  consider- 
able extent  But  the  spirit  of  re- 
^  publicamsm  which  awoke  at  Pa- 
in 1848  spread  throughout 
Europe,  and  at  Rome,  as  else- 
where,  the  ]>eople  rose  against 
_  their  ruler      A  repubhc  was  pro- 

claimed, and  Pius  IX  ,  after  re- 
maining some  time  a  prisoner  in  his  palace,  fled  in  disguise  to  Gaeta. 
He  called  upon  the  great  Catholic  powers  of  France,  Austria,  Spain, 
and  Kaples  to  reestablish  his  authority.  But  meanwhile  Maz- 
zini  had  arrived  at  Rome,  where  he  was  proclaimed  triumvir.  In 
1849  a  French  army  marched  upon  Rome,  and  after  an  attack 
npon  the  city,  which  was  gallantly  defended  by  Garibaldi,  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  it.  Tlie  restoration  of  Pius  IX.  was  thus  ef- 
fected ;  not,  liowever,  without  the  permanent  support  of  a  French 
garrison.  Several  events  in  the  life  of  Pope  Pius  will  be  remarked 
in  history :  the  promulgation  of  au  edict  by  which  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic hierarchy  was  re-established  in  England ;  the  foundation  of 
a  college  at  Rome  for  the  reception  of  clergymen  of  the  Church  of 
England  seeking  to  take  orders  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church; 
doctrinal  decision  as  to  the  Immaculate  Conception  ;  convoofttiog 
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at  the  Tatioao  Council  in  1869,  and  the  promulgatioD  of  tho 
decree  of  papal  infallibilit;.  Since  the  official  occupation  of 
Bome  as  the  capital  of  the  now  kingdom  of  Italy,  Piua  IX.  lived 
entirely  in  the  Vatican  till  hie  death,  which  took  place  in  1878. 
Bora  at  Sinigaglia,  near  Ancona,  1793. 

Henry  Sdward  Manning,  cardinal  of  the  Roman  Gbarch,  was 
born  in  London  in  1809. 
He  was  educated  at  Ox- 
ford, intending  to  become 
a  priest  in  the  Anglican  i 
Chorch,  which  views  he 
carried  oat,  becoming 
archdeacon  of  Chichester 
in  1840.  He  was,  faow- 
erer,  eleren  years  after 
converted  to  the  Soman 
faith,  and  entered  bcr 
priesthood  in  1651.  In 
1865  he  was  called  to  the 
archbishopric  of  West- 
minster.  It  has  been 
nid  that  the  converts  to 
a  faith  are  its  firmest  ad- 
herents. This  has  cer- 
tainly been  verified  in  the 
case  of  Cardinal  Man- 
ning, who,  from  the  time  of  his  embracing  the  Roman  doctrines 
up  to  the  present,  has  shown  himself  to  be  a  most  zealous  c:t- 
ponoderof  all  tho  tenets  of  his  church.  Ho  holds  very  slroiigly 
the  dogma  of  infallibility  of  the  {lopc.  This  lM>lief  be  cltxjiicntly 
defended  in  the  CEciimenicul  Council  which  wiis  held  ut  Rome 
ftvm  December  to  May  in  the  years  1869  and  18T0. 

Pope  Leo  Xm.  (Gioaccbinn  Pccei)  was  horn  on  March  2,  1810, 
at  Carpineto,  Italy.  Of  noble  birth,  be  hud  every  odvuntajre 
which  wealth  and  refinement  could  procure;  and  his  own  natural 
gifts  made  his  progress  a  rapid  one,  while  his  sweetness  of  tcm|>cr 
and  unaffected  piety  made  those  really  his  true  friends  whom  his 
iocial  position  alone  would  have  rendered  so  only  in  name.  He 
was  first  sent  to  the  Jesuits  who  hud  charge  of  the  Roman  College, 
and  then  afterwards  to  the  Aciuleuiy  of  Nobles,  where  he  complet- 
ed bis  studies.  After  his  onlinatlon  be  was  api>ointed  domestic 
pnlat^  bnt  ht  did  not  long  remain  in  that  office  before  b«  waa 
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sent  to  Benevento  as  a  delegate  from  the  Roman  gOTernmenL 
Smuggling  and  robbery  had  long  had  full  sway  here,  and  Pecci'a 
predoccssors  had  been  powerless,  either  from  fear  or  inability,  to 
put  a  stop  to  these  crimes,  and  the  people  of  both  classee  imagined 
they  would  always  flourish  in  the  same  illegal  manner.  What  was 
their  surprise  and  consternatioa  when,  a  little  time  after  the  arrival 
of  Pecci,  they  found  themselves  attacked  in  alt  their  Btrougholds 
on  the  same  day.  They  appealed  to  the  pope,  but  His  Holiness 
strongly  supported  his  delegate,  and  the  result  was  that  Benevento 
eventually  became  a  law-abiding  place.  From  there  Pecci  was  sent 
to  Perugia ;  but  here  his  stay  was  again  short,  as,  having  been  made 
Archbishop  of  Damietta  in  j»ir/.,  he  was  sent  as  nuncio  to  the 
court  of  Brussels.  Here  King  Leopold  was  so  pleased  with  him 
that  upon  his  departure  ho  signified  his  kingly  desire  that  Pecci 
should  be  made  cardinal.  In  1846  be  returned  to  Perugia  as 
archbishop,  to  the  delight  of  the  people,  who  remembered  him. 
Here  he  worked  faithfully  and  well,  and  amid  all  the  political 
troubles  through  which  Umbria  passed  he  was  steadfast  for  the 
tmth,  instilling  into  the  minds  of  his  people  that  true  loye  of  their 
country  must  have  for  a  foundation  love  to  their  country's  God. 
December  19,  1853,  he  assumed  the  cardinal's  hat.  In  July,  1877, 
the  death  of  Cardinal  de  Angelia  made  the  office  of  Camarlengo, 
or  Ohamberlain,  vacant, 
and  Cardinal  Pecci  receiv- 
ed the  appointment.  But 
he  had  held  this  ofBce  only 
a  little  over  six  months 
when  the  death  of  Pius  IX 
jnade  it  necessary  to  choose 
a  successor.  Pecci  was 
elected  February  20,  1878, 
and  crowned  pope  in  March 
of  the  same  year. 

Ceoil  Calvert,  Lord 
altimore,  was  the  son  of 
]  George  Calvert,  the  first 
Lord  Baltimore,  who  was 
the  founder  of  the  State 
of  Maryland.  Having  been 
made  secretary  to  James  I.,  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  his  ofBce 
on  becoming  a  Roman  Catholic.  He  did  not  lose  the  favor  of  the 
king,  howeveT,  but  o\)t&mft4  a  graut  ot  a  valuable  tract  of  country 
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in  North  America.  He  died  before  the  charter  was  com])leted, 
and  it  was  granted  to  his  son  Cecily  with  full  power  over  the  col- 
ony of  Maryland.  The  settlement  took  place  two  years  later,  in 
1634 ;  and  though  Lord  Baltimore  did  not  join  the  colonists  him- 
self, he  carried  out  his  father's  plans  and  wishes,  established  free- 
dom of  worship  and  representatiye  government,  and  died  in  1G76. 

LouiB  Hennepin,  a  noted  missionary  and  traveller,  was  a  native 
of  Flanders — born  1640.  When  the  exploring  party  of  La  Salle 
was  formed  in  1678  Hennepin  joined  it,  having  prior  to  this  ex- 
plored parts  of  Canada.  They  travelled  as  far  as  the  Illinois  River, 
when.  La  Salle  having  lost  his  vessel  previously  and  being  compel- 
led to  return  to  Frontenac  by  land,  Hennepin  advanced  alone  as 
far  as  the  falls  now  called  St.  Anthony,  which  he  named.  To  him 
belongs  the  honor  of  being  the  first  European  who  had  visited  the 
Upper  Mississippi.  He  returned  to  France  in  1680  and  pub- 
lished his  ^^  Description  of  Louisiana,"  iind  in  1695  he  brought 
out  his  "  New  Discovery  of  a  Vast  Country  situated  in  America.'* 
Hennepin  was  noted  for  his  great  daring  and  resolution.  His  de- 
scriptions of  Indian  life  are  considered  very  true  pictures. 

FrandiB  Patrick  Kenrick,  D.D.,  a  distinguished  bishop  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  bom  at  Dublin,  1797.  Wlieu  in  his  twenty-fifth 
year  he  emigrated  to  America,  and  was  afterwards  the  successor  of 
Dr.  Conwell  as  Bishop  of  Philadelphia.  Ten  years  after  he  was 
consecrated  Archbishop  of  Baltimore,  and  the  pope  afterwards 
named  him  primate  of  honor — a  title  which  placed  him  at  the 
head  of  all  Catholic  prelates  in  the  country.  He  was  distinguish- 
ed for  his  learning;  among  his  writings  may  be  named  ** Dog- 
matic Theology"  and  "  Moral  Theology."    Died  18G3. 

John  McCloflkey,  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  New  York.— His 
Eminence  Most  Rev.  John  McCloskey  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
March  10,  1810,  of  parents  who  had  but  recently  arrived  from  Ire- 
land. He  was  baptized  in  St.  Peter's  Church,  and  in  1821  wiw  8c»nt 
to  Mount  St.  Mary's  College,  Emmittsburg,  Md.,  where  his  Ktudious 
habits  and  gentle  disposition  gained  the  approbation  of  Inn  instruc- 
tors. After  seven  yeai-s  at  college  he  gniduattnl  with  the  highest 
honors  and  then  took  a  four  years'  course  in  the  theological  seminary 
attached  to  St.  Mary's.  Having  been  ordained  a  priest  in  1834  in 
St  Patrick's  Cathedral,  he  sjwnt  two  years  in  Komo  and  devoted 
another  to  travel  on  the  Continent  and  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland.  With  this  prejMiration  for  the  great  work  he  commenciMl 
his  priestly  labors  in  St.  Joseph's,  and  in  1842  had  the  duties  of 
rector  of  the  college  at  Fordham  added.    In  1W4  \\^  ^^  w\i3«r 
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crated  bishop  in  SL  Patrick's  Cathedral  and  aesiflted  the  Bishop  of 
New  York.  Soon  there  was  a  diyision  of  this  large  diocese,  and 
,  Bishop  McCloekey  assumed 
J  charge  of  the  Albany  diocese ; 
-=  here  he  devoted  GerenteeD  anc- 
I  cessful  years  to  extending  the 
[  church  work  in  every  direc- 
-  tion.  In  1864  he  was  called 
1  upon  to  succeed  that  earnest 
i  pioneer,  Archbishop  Hoghes, 
i  whose  mantle  could  hardly 
have  fallen  upon  one  better 
fitted  to  advance  the  great  in- 
\  tereBts  of  this  enlarged  field  of 
I  actiou.  Seventeen  years  have 
I  passed  away  and  have  seen, 
^  besides  a  multiplication  of 
churcheB,  schools,  and  benev- 
olent institntions  under  his 
'  wise  rule,  the  completion  of 
the  magnificent  cathedral  on  Fifth  Avenue  and  the  Catholic  Pro- 
tectory ill  Weatcliester— two  of  the  greatest  undertakings  of  theii 
kind  ever  attempted  in  tliis  country.  A  still  further  honor  awaited 
tins  illiislriuLis  ecclesiastic.  He  was  created  the  first  cardinal  priest 
of  the  American  branch  of  the  church  in  1875 — a  distinction 
merited  by  Uic  peraonnl  merits  of  his  eminence.  At  an  age  when 
most  men  seek  repose  he  was  active,  watchful,  and  zealous  in  all 
that  pertained  to  his  great  oGSce.    Died  October  10,  188S. 

John  Hughes,  first  Arohtnsliop  of  ITew  York. — John  Hughes 
was  born  in  Ireland  1798  and  came  to  America  in  1817.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Theological  Seminary  of  SL  Mary's  at  Emmitts- 
hiirg,  Md,,  and  was  ordained  priest  1835,  locating  in  a  parish  in 
Philadelphia.  In  1843  he  was  made  a  bishop,  and  in  1850  an  arch' 
bishop.  His  famous  discussions  with  Dr.  John  Breckinridge  and 
Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  on  the  respective  claims  of  the  Boman  Gat,ho> 
lie  and  Protestant  faiths  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention. 
The  large  increase  of  Catholic  churches,  schools,  and  other  in- 
stitutions in  the  United  States  was  due  to  his  financial  ability  and 
to  his  great  energy.  He  was  honored  by  Protestants  to  a  degree 
never  before  known  in  this  country,  having  been  sent  in  a  semi- 
official way  to  represent  us  in  France  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Be- 
bellion,  wid  having  received  an  invitation  to  lecture  before  Ooib 
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gress.  This  eminent  prelate  died  January  3,  1864,  sincerely 
moamed  by  the  adherents  of  the  church  he  had  been  so  largely 
instrumental  in  establishing  on  a  lasting  foundation. 

EPISCOPALIANS. 

Joseph  Hall,  an  eminent  and  learned  Bnglish  prelate.  lie 
was  bom  in  1574  at  Ashby-de-la-Zouch  ;  was  educated  at  Emman- 
uel College,  Cambridge,  and  became  dean  of  Worcester.  In  1624 
he  refused  the  bisliopric  of  Gloucester  ;  but  three  years  afterwards 
he  accepted  that  of  Exeter,  from  which  see  he  was  removed  in 
1641  to  that  of  Norwich.  In  a  few  weeks  after  his  translation  he 
was  sent  to  the  Tower  with  twelve  other  prelates  for  protesting 
against  any  laws  passed  in  Parliament  during  their  forced  absence 
from  the  House.  In  June,  1642,  he  obtained  his  release  ;  but  tlie 
next  year  he  suffered  persecution  from  the  Puritans,  who  plunder- 
ed his  house  and  despoiled  the  cathedral.  His  estate  also  was 
sequestered  ;  and  thus  in  his  old  age  he  was  reduced  to  poverty, 
but  he  endured  it  with  fortitude  and  continued  still  to  preach 
occasionally.  His  **  Meditations"  are  well  known  and  he  is  allowed 
to  have  been  a  man  of  great  wit  and  learning,  modesty  and  piety. 
His  works  gained  him  the  appellation  of  the  ^  Christian  Seneca." 
Died  1656. 

Thomas  Fuller,  an  eminent  historian  and  divine  of  the  Church 
of  England,  was  born  at  Aldwinckle,  Northamptonshire,  in  1608, 
and  educated  at  Queen's  College,  Cambridge.  His  first  clerical 
appointment  was  that  of  minister  of  St.  Benet*s  parish,  Cambridge, 
where  he  acquired  great  popularity  as  a  preacher.  He  was  after- 
wards collated  to  a  prelx^nd  in  Salisbury  Cathe<lral,  and  obtained 
the  rectory  of  Broad  Windsor,  Dorsetshire.  In  1640  he  published 
his  "  History  of  the  Holy  War,"  soon  after  which  he  removed  to 
London  and  was  chosen  lecturer  of  the  Savoy  Church  in  the  Strand.. 
On  the  departure  of  Charles  I.  from  London  previously  to  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities  Fuller  delivered  a  sermon  at  Westminster 
Abbey  on  the  anniversary  of  his  majesty's  inauguration  in  1642, 
from  2  Samuel  xix.  30  :  **  Yea,  let  them  take  all,  so  that  my  lord 
the  king  return  in  peace,"  which  greatly  offended  the  ]K)pular 
Icatlers  and  endangered  the  safety  of  the  preacher.  About  this 
time  he  publisheil  his  "  Holy  and  Profane  State."  In  1648  he 
was  appointed  rector  of  Waltham.  In  1650  appeared  his  '*  Pisgah 
Sight  of  Palestine  "  and  his  **  Al»el  RinlivivuH,"  and  six  years  later 
bir  *'  Church  Ilintun'  of  (Jreat  Britain."    But  it  was  not  till  after 

Jlii  deith  that  his  principal  literarj  work  was  publiahftd^  ^^\.\\&sA 
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^he  "  Worthies  of  England  " — a  prodaction  valaable  ilik^  for  the  in- 
formation it  affords  relative  to  the  provincial  history  of  the  conntry 
and  for  the  profusion  of  biographical  anecdote  and  acute  obser- 
vation on  men  and  manners.  In  1658  Fuller  quitted  the  living  of 
Waltham  for  that  of  Granford,  in  Middlesex  ;  and  at  the  Restora- 
tion he  was  reinstated  in  his  prebend  of  Salisbury,  of  which  he  had 
been  deprived  by  the  Parliamentarians.  He  was  also  made  doctor 
of  divinity  and  chaplain  to  the  king.  Many  extraordinary  stories 
are  told  respecting  his  retentive  memory.     Died  August  16, 1661. 

Jeremy^  Taylor,  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  and  one  of  the 

most  illustrious  divines  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  bom  at 
Cambridge  in  1613.  Among  his  ancestors  was  the  noble  Protes- 
tant martyr,  Dr.  Rowland  Taylor.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge 
University,  and,  having  taken  orders,  became  a  favorite,  and  to  a 
great  extent  a  follower,  of  Archbishop  Laud,  through  whose  influ- 
ence he  was  led  to  settle  at  Oxford  and  afterwards  obtained  a  fellow- 
ship. About  1638  he  was  presented  by  Bishop  Juxon  to  the  rec- 
tory of  Uppingham,  and,  having  been  named  chaplain  to  Charles 
I.,  attended  him  at  Oxford  and  adhered  to  his  cause  through  the 
civil  war.  For  his  services  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  was 
conferred  on  him  by  the  king's  command.  His  living  was  soon 
after  sequestrated,  and  during  the  Commonwealth  he  was  imprison- 
ed several  times.  After  living  for  a  time  in  Wales,  where,  under 
the  protection  of  the  Earl  of  Carberry,  he  preached  and  wrote  and 
kept  a  school,  he  removed  in  1658  to  Ireland.  At  the  Restora- 
tion, having  obtained  the  favor  of  Charles  XL,  he  was  appointed 
Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  and  made  a  member  of  the  Irish 
Privy  Council.  About  the  same  time  he  was  chosen  vice-chan- 
cellor of  Dublin  University.  His  labors  as  a  preacher  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  very  fruitful.  His  real  works  are  his  books. 
Coleridge  pronounced  Jeremy  Taylor  the  most  eloquent  of  divines. 
But  he  believed  his  *^ great  and  lovely  mind  "  was  greatly  perverted 
by  the  influence  of  Laud  ;  so  that  while  he  wias  a  latitudinarian  in 
creed,  he  was  a  '^rigorist "  indeed  concerning  the  authority  of  the 
Church.  He  was  the  author  of  "  Holy  Living,*'  *' Holy  Dying,'* 
and  many  others.     Died  at  Lisbum  August  13,  1667. 

Edmund  Gibson,  a  learned  prelate  and  antiquary,  was  bom  at 
Knipe,  Westmoreland,  in  1669.  After  receiving  a  grammatical 
education  at  a  free  school  in  his  native  county  he  was  sent  to 
Queen's  College,  Oxford,  where  he  applied  himself  particularly  to 
the  study  of  the  Northern  languages.  In  1692  he  translated  the 
Saxon  '*  Chronicle "  and  published  a  new  edition  of  Camden's 
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"  Britannica.'^  In  1715  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Lincolu^  was 
transferred  to  London  in  1723^  and  died  in  1748.  For  some  years 
Bishop  Gibson,  in  consequence  of  the  ill-health  of  the  primate. 
Wake,  took  a  very  prominent  part  in  church  affairs  and  showed 
himself  a  zealous  upholder  of  clerical  authority. 

John  Tillotson,  a  distinguished  English  prelate,  was  bom  in 
1630.  His  father,  who  was  a  strict  Galvinist,  brought  him  up  in  the 
same  principles  and  sent  him  to  Glare  Hall,  Gambridge.  At  the 
Restoration  he  conformed  to  the  Established  Ghurch,  was  made 
king's  chaplain,  and  presented  to  a  prebend  of  Ganterbury.  When 
Gharles  II.  in  1672  issued  a  declaration  for  liberty  of  conscience 
for  the  purpose  of  favoring  the  Roman  Gatholics,  Tillotson 
preached  strongly  against  it,  but  was,  nevertheless,  advanced  to 
the  deanery  of  Canterbury  and  obtained  a  ])rebcnd  in  St.  Paul's. 
He  warmly  promoted  the  Exclusion  Bill  against  the  Duke  of  York, 
and  refused  to  sign  the  address  of  the  London  clergy  to  the  king 
on  his  declaration  that  he  would  not  consent  to  it.  At  the  exe- 
cution of  Lord  William  Russell  he  attended  him  with  Dr.  Burnet, 
and,  though  afterwards  decided  friends  to  the  Revolution,  both 
these  divines  urged  that  noblemun  to  acknowledge  the  unlawful- 
ness of  his  resistance.  After  the  revolution  he  was  appointed 
clerk  of  the  closet ;  was  a  member  of  t)ie  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sion of  1689  ;  and  on  the  deprivation  of  Sancroft,  in  1691,  he  was 
raised  to  the  see  of  Ganterbury.  In  Noveml)cr,  1604,  he  was  taken 
suddenly  ill  during  the  service  in  the  cha]X)l  of  Whitehall  and  died 
in  a  few  days  (November  24).  Ills  sermons  rank  amongst  the 
most  |x>pular  in  the  English  language,  and  were  at  one  time  re- 
garded as  a  standard  of  finished  oratory. 

George  Berkeley,  Bishop  of  Cloyue,  an  illustrious  ])hilosopher, 
was  l>orn  in  Ireland  in  1684.  lie  was  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  vi8ite<i  Ixindon  in  1713,  and  spent  several  years  in  travel- 
ling on  the  Continent.  He  became  chaj)lain  to  the  Duke  of  Graf- 
ton, and  soon  after  dean  of  Derry.  In  n2S  he  went,  accompanied 
by  two  or  three  friends,  to  Rhoile  Inland,  in  the  ho|)e  of  founding 
there  a  missionary  institution  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians.  Ilis 
scheme  failing  for  want  of  funds,  he  returned,  and  in  1734  was 
made  Bishop  of  Cloyne.     Died  at  Oxford,  1753. 

Joeeph  Butler,  Bishop  of  Durliani,  was  born  at  Wantage  in 
169*^.  Ilis  father  was  a  Presbvtorian  and  sent  him  to  the  Dissent- 
in^  a(*a<Iemy  at  Gloucester.  But  \\v  soon  crmfornied  to  the  Church 
of  Kn^dand,  stmiif<l  at  Oxford,  and  in  1718  l)ecanu»  preacher  at 
the  Kolls.     In  1724  he  was  apiH>inted  rector  at  Stanhope,  and  two 
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years  afterwards  settled  there,  renouncing  his  Rolls  preacherBbip. 
Through  thti  influence  of  Bishop  Seeker  he  became  chaplain  to 
Lord  Chancellor  Talbot  and  clerk  of  the  closet  to  Queen  Caroline. 
In  1738  he  was  i-aised  to  the  see  of  Bristol,  soon  after  made  dean 
of  St.  Paul's,  and  Jo  1750  was  transferred  to  Durham.  His  health 
soon  failed  him,  and  he  only  held  hie  see  three  years.  Bntler'i 
great  work  is  the  "Analogy  of  Religion,  Natural  and  Revealed, 
to  tlie  Constitution  and  Course  of  Nature."     Died  at  Bath,  1752. 

Stephen  H.  Tyng,  D.C,  a  distinguiBhed  divine  and  philanthro- 
pist of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  was  bora  at  Newburyport, 
Mass.,  March  1,  1800.  Ue  graduated  from  Harvard  College  when 
seventeen  years  old,  and  two 
years  later  began  the  study  of 
theology.  He  wa^  ordained 
deacon  March  4,  1821,  and  had 
taken  priest's  orders  piior  to 
his  first  pastorate,  at  George 
town,  D.  C,  1823-25.  He 
became  rector  of  St.  Pauls 
Church,  Philadelphia,  in  1829 
and  of  St.  George's  Chnich 
New  York  City,  in  1845.  Oi 
attaining  his  seventieth  year 
his  congregation  gave  him  an 
assistant,  with  whose  help  le 
superintended  the  affairs  of  his 
parish  until  April  28,  1878 
when  he  preached  a  farewell 
sermon  and  retired  on  a  pen- 
Bion  of  15,000  per  year.  For 
more  than  forty  years  Dr.  Tyng  was  a  pioneer  is  sggreBsive  Chrie- 
tian  and  philanthropic  work.  He  received  the  degree  of  D.D,  from 
JeSei-son  College,  1832,  and  Harvard,  1833.     Died  Sept  3,  1885. 

Reginald  Heber,  D.D.,  was  born  at  Malpas,  Cheshire,  Eng., 
April  21,  1783,  and  educated  at  Bi-aaenose  College  and  AU-Sonls. 
After  making  an  extended  Continental  tonr  he  took  orders  in  1807, 
and  until  1823  he  wa»  actively  engaged  in  preaching,  lecturing,  and 
in  literary  work.  Appointed  to  the  vacuit  see  of  Calcutta,  he  em- 
barked June  16,  1823,  reaching  his  destination  in  October.  In 
June,  1824,  he  began  the  visitation  of  his  vaat  diocese.  Oa  April 
1,  1836,  he  reached  Trichinopoli,  and  on  the  3d  he  was  seized 
Fith  an  apoplectic  &l  '<fl^\ia\)ftVVvt\^,'«V\^V\ftnEdnatod  bi«  vHuaiit 
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life.  Aft^r  hia  death  a  "Narrative  of  a  Journey  through  the 
Upper  Provinces  of  India"  appeared^  and  his  widow  published  his 
biography. 

Edward  Bouverie  Puseyy  D-D.,  founder  of  Puseyism,  a  belief 
which  holrs  to  confession  and  many  other  Boman  Catholic  prac- 
tices, was  bom  in  1800.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and,  after 
graduating  in  1822,  accepted  the  positions  of  fellow  of  Oriel  Col- 
lege, canon  of  Christ  Church,  and,  six  years  after,  that  of  Regius 
Professor  of  Hebrew.  He  was  the  joint  author  with  John  Henry 
Newman  of  those  "  Tracts  for  the  Times  "  which  were  the  cause 
of  so  much  commotion  in  the  Church  of  England.  He  preached 
a  sermon  on  the  Holy  Eucharist,  and  for  the  ultra  views  he  ex- 
pressed therein  he  was  suspended  from  the  ministry  fn  1843. 

Dr.  Samuel  Seabury,  a  noted  Episcopal  minister,  was  born  at 
Groton,  Conn.,  1729.  He  was  educated  at  Yale  College,  and  after 
graduating  studied  for  the  priesthood.  Ho  rose  to  the  bishopric 
of  Connecticut  in  1783.     Died,  1796,  in  his  sixty-eighth  year. 

Bishop  William  White,  an  eminent  American  divine,  was  bom 
in  1748  at  Philadelphia.  He  entered  the  priesthood  in  1772,  and 
immediately  afterwards  took  charge  of  Christ  Church  and  St 
Peter's  Church  in  Philadelphia.  In  1786  he  was  onlained  bishop. 
He  was  an  extensive  theological  writer ;  his  **  Comparative  Views 
of  the  Controversy  between  the  Calvinists  and  Arminians "  may 
be  mentioned  as  one  of  his  best.  Died  at  the  advanced  age  of 
eighty-eight. 

Manton  Eaatbum,  D.D.,  brother  of  James  Wallis  Eastbum, 
the  Episcopal  clergyman  and  poet,  was  a  native  of  England,  l>orn 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  He  studied  at  C'olumbia 
College,  New  York,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1817.  He  took 
the  orders  of  the  priesthood  in  1822,  and  accepted  a  call  from  the 
Church  of  tlie  Ascension  (Episcopal)  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
which  jK)sition  he  occupied  very  acceptably  for  many  years.  In 
1843  he  was  onlained  Bishop  of  Mjwsachusetts. 

Thomas  Hopkins  Gkdlaudet,  Americnin  teacher  of  deaf  mutes, 
was  lK)rn  at  Philadelphia  in  1787.  He  successively  pursued  and 
al)andone<l  law,  trade,  and  divinity,  and  in  1815  vitiited  Eurojx?  to 
learn  from  the  Abbe  Sicard  his  nietho<l  of  instructing  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  He  was  principal  of  the  American  asylum  at  Ilartfonl  from 
1817  till  18,30,  and  devoted  himself  with  preat  zeal  and  success  to  his 
duties.  Gallaudet  was  author  of  the  ''  CU'iUVa  Hook  of  the  Soul," 
which  had  a  large  circulation  in  England.     I)ic<l  1851. 
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Henry  C.  Potter,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  was  bom  in  Schenectady,  N.  Y.^ 
in  1835.  He  was  a  son  of  Bishop  Alonzo  Potter,  of  Pennsylvania^ 
and  a  nephew  of  Bishop  Horatio  Potter,  of  New  York.  He  wai 
educated  in  the  Episcopal  Academy  in  Philadelphia,  and  graduated 
from  the  Theologiciil  Seminary  of  Virginia  in  1857.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  ordained  deacon,  and,  two  years  later,  priest.  He  was 
successively  rector  of  Christ  Church,  Greensburg,  Pa. ;  St  John's 
Church,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  Grace  Church,  New  York ;  assistant- 
minister  of  Trinity  Church,  Boston  (18G6-*68),  and  of  Grace 
Church,  New  York,  1868  to  October,  1883.  He  received  the  degree 
of  D.D.  from  Union  College  in  1865.  On  October  20,  1883,  he 
was  consecrated  Assistant-Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  New  York, 
having  been  elected  to  the  position  when  his  uncle,  conscious  that 
his  episcopal  duties  were  too  severe  for  his  advanced  years,  peti- 
tioned the  Annual  Convention  for  help.  Dr.  Potter  was  elected 
secretary  of  the  House  of  Bishops  in  1866,  and  served  for  many 
years  in  that  capacity.  He  declined  elections  to  the  bishoprics  of 
Massachusetts  and  Iowa,  and  also  the  tender  of  the  presidency  of 
Kenyon  College,  Ohio. 

Arthur  Cleveland  Coxa  is  the  son  of  Dr.  S.  H.  Coxe,  an  able 
Presbyterian  minister,  who  was  the  author  of  ^^  Quakerism  not 
Christianity  "  and  several  other  works.  His  son  Arthur,  who  was 
born  at  Meiidham,  N.  J.,  1818,  seems  to  have  inherited  his  father's 
love  of  theology,  although  his  belief  is  different,  being  the  Episco- 
pal bishop  of  Western  New  York.  He  is  of  the  Broad  Church  party, 
seeing  good  in  all  creeds,  yet  reverencing  his  own.  In  addition  to 
his  clerical  duties  he,  with  his  great  fund  of  energy,  finds  time  to 
write  much — *^  Saul :  a  Mystery,"  **  Christian  Ballads,"  and  "  Im- 
pressions of  England  "  being  some  of  his  works.  He  was  at  one 
time  rector  of  Grace  Church,  New  York  City.  He  was  ordained 
bishop  in  1865. 

Alonzo  Potter,  D.D.,  LLD.,  a  noted  Episcopal  bishop,  was 
born  in  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1800*  He  was  educated  at 
Union  College,  and,  after  gi'aduating  in  1821,  he  was  chosen  to  the 
professorship  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  and  the  same 
year  he  was  ordained.  Five  years  after  he  was  called  to  the  rector- 
ship of  St.  PauPs  Church,  Boston,  and  in  1831  he  entered  Union 
College  as  vice-president  and  professor  of  moral  philosophy.  In 
1845  he  was  ordained  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania.  Among  his  works 
are  "  Political  Economy  :  its  Objects,  Uses,  and  Principles  Consid- 
ered," and  **  Hand-Book  for  Readers  and  Students."     Died  1863. 

Dr.  Horatio  Potior,  brother  of  Alonzo  Potter,  Bishop  of  Penn- 
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sylvaoiay  was  bom  in  1802  in  New  York.  He  studied  at  Union 
College,  from  which  he  graduated,  and  in  his  twenty-sixth  year  he 
assumed  the  professorship  of  natural  philosophy  and  mathematics 
at  Trinity  College,  Hartford.  In  1861  he  was  ordained  Bishop  of 
New  York.  During  his  episcopate  he  saw  the  Church  in  New 
York  multiply  from  two  dioceses  into  five  :  those  of  Long  Island, 
Albany,  and  Central  New  York  haying  been  erected  since  his  con- 
Bcoraiion.  He  receiyed  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Trinity  College, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  1838 ;  that  of  LL.D.  from  Hobart  College,  Gene 
ya,  N.  Y.,  1866 ;  and  that  of  D.C.L.  from  the  University  of  Oxford, 
1860.  On  Nov.  22, 1879,  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  episcopate  was 
celebrated  in  Trinity  Church,  New  York.  On  account  of  his 
advancing  age  he  asked  for  an  assistant  in  1883,  and  )ns  nephew, 
Henry  C.  Potter,  D.D.,  was  chosen  Assistant-Bishop  of  New  York, 
and  consecrated  Oct.  20  of  that  year. 

Stephen  Elliott,  D.D.,  was  born  in  Beaufort,  S.  C,  August 
31,  1806.  He  entered  BUirvard  University,  but  left  and  went  to 
South  Carolina  College,  Columbia,  graduating  in  1825.  He  aban- 
doned the  practice  of  law,  in  which  he  hud  engaged,  in  183'^,  and 
devoted  himself  to  a  preparation  for  the  chuix'h.  lie  was  ordain- 
ed in  1835,  and  elected  professor  of  sacred  literature  and  the  evi- 
dences of  Christianity  in  the  South  Carolina  College  in  the  Siimo 
year.  In  1840  he  was  selected  as  the  first  bishop  of  Georgia,  and 
in  1841  became  rector  of  St.  John's,  Savannah.  He  was  elected 
provisional  bishop  of  Florida  in  1844.  He  sj)ent  seven  years  in 
furthering  female  education,  devoting  his  whole  fortune  to  the 
work.  In  1853  he  was  appointed  rector  of  Christ  Church  in  Sa- 
vannah. His  duties  as  bishop  were  performed  faithfully  diirin;,' 
all  these  changes  and  vicissitudes.  Died  in  Savannah  I)eceinl>er 
21,  1866. 

CONGREG  ATK  )N  A  LI STS. 

Timothy  Dwight,  a  distinguished  American  clergyman  and 
teacher,  was  born  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  May  14,  173:;^.  He  was 
the  grandson  of  Jonathan  Edwards  ;  his  mother,  Mary  K<lwar<ls, 
was  a  woman  of  great  loveliness  of  character  and  rare  attainments. 
He  studied  at  Yale,  graduated  17^>0,  and  sul)se<iucntly  acted  as 
tutor  in  that  college  for  five  or  six  years.  While  there  he  wrote  his 
epic  )Nx^m,  **  The  Conquest  of  Caniuui."  After  leaving  Yale  he  rc»- 
ceivetl  license  to  preach  and  entered  the  army  as  ehaplain.  It  was 
not  till  1783  that  he  was  onlained,  and  at  the  same  tinn*  as^umtHl 
charge  of  the  Congregational  Church  of  Cia^enfield,  Conn.     U  v;«a 
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at  this  place  that,  induced  by  pecuniary  reasons,  he  opened  his  acad- 
emy, which  acquired  so  high  a  reputation.  After  ten  or  twelve 
years  he  was  called  to  fill  the  president's  chair  at  Yale  College,  and 
remained  there  till  his  death.  In  addition  he  was  professor  of  theo- 
logy and  oflBciated  in  the  chapel  of  the  college.  He  wrote  con- 
siderably, both  prose  and  poetry.  His  principal  works  are  his  "  Sys- 
tem of  Theology,"  which  is  highly  regarded,  and  "  Travels  in  New 
England  and  New  York."  This  indefatigable  worker  died  at  New 
Haven,  January,  1817. 

Lyman  Beecher,  D.D.,  a  distinguished  divine,  orator,  and  theo- 
logian, born  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  October  12,  1775.  He  studied 
theology  with  President  Dwight,  of  Yale,  after  graduating  from 
that  college  in  1797.  He  went  to  Long  Island  and  settled  as 
pastor  at  East  Hampton,  where  he  remained  several  years.  In 
1810  he  received  a  call  from  Litchfield,  Conn.,  which  he  accept- 
ed, and  for  sixteen  years  had  cliarge  of  that  parish.  About 
1826  the  Unitarians  were  gaining  many  converts  at  Boston,  and 
Dr.  Beecher  removed  to  that  city  to  protect  the  faith  which 
lay  so  near  his  heart  from  their  influence ;  and  his  immense 
efforts  in  that  direction  were  productive  of  great  results.  He 
was  at  this  time  pastor  of  Hiinover  Street  Church,  Boston.  Af- 
ter remaining  here  for  six  years  he  was  called  to  the  president's 
chair  of  Lane  Theological  Seminary  at  Cincinnati,  which  he 
filled  very  acceptably  for  ten  years,  and  at  the  same  time  acted  as 
pastor  to  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  that  city.  In  1842 
he  removed  to  Boston,  where  he  lived  till  1856,  and  then  he  settled 
at  Brooklyn,  wliere  he  died  in  January,  1863.  The  characteristics 
of  Dr.  Beecher  were  energy  and  boldness,  and  they  permeated  his 
every  action.  Whatever  his  hand  found  to  do  he  did  it  with  all 
his  might.  Ho  always  struck  at  the  root  of  the  tree;  no  half-way 
measures  would  do  for  him.  It  was  no  wonder  that  with  such  a 
character  and  such  natural  gifts  he  was  so  successful  in  whatever 
he  undertook,  whether  fighting  for  temperance,  religion,  or  any 
other  object  which  he  believed  to  be  for  the  good  of  the  people. 

Serene  Edwards  Dwight,  D.D.,  a  noted  American  minister, 
and  a  son  of  President  Dwight,  of  Yale  College,  was  bom  at  Green- 
field Hill,  Conn.,  in  1786.  He  was  educated  at  Yale,  and  gradu- 
ated in  1803.  He  was  at  first  inclined  to  the  bar,  at  which  he  prac- 
tised law  successfully  for  ten  years.  But  becoming  afterwards 
more  deeply  impressed  with  religious  views,  he  abandoned  his  pro- 
fession and  studied  divinity,  and  became  pastor  of  Park  Street 
Church,    He  ^aa  a\3[\i^^c5X'^xi\,\j  ^x^^ident  of  Hamilton  College, 
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Died  1850.  Dr.  Dwight  was  the  great-grandson  of  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards, and  he  edited  the  writings  of  his  eminent  relative,  to  which 
he  added  a  life. 

Leonard  Baoon,  D.D.,  LKD.,  was  born  February  19,  1802. 
After  attending  Yale  College  and  graduating  in  1820  he  went  to 
Andover,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1824.  His  first  call  was  to 
the  First  Congregational  Church  at  New  Haven,  in  1825,  where  he 
remained  until  1866.  Receiving  the  appointment  of  professor  of 
systematic  theology  in  the  Divinity  School  of  Yale  College  in  1866, 
he  entered  upon  a  career  of  great  usefulness  which  terminated 
only  at  his  death.  From  1848  to  1861  he  was  one  of  the  editors  of 
the  Independent,  to  the  success  of  which  he  largely  contributed. 
His  was  an  exceedingly  busy  life,  to  which  the  numerous  volumes 
ho  has  written,  in  addition  to  his  other  duties,  will  abundantly 
testify.  Ho  took  a  great  interest  in  missionary  work,  always  tak- 
ing an  effective  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Missionary  Society 
of  the  Congregational  Church.  His  zeal  in  this  direction  led  him 
in  his  travels  to  visit  Armenia,  where  his  life  was  put  in  great  i)eril. 
He  was  a  concise  and  forcible  speaker,  always  wise  and  sometimes 
witty.  As  a  lecturer  lie  was  as  acceptable  as  in  the  pulpit.  Died 
Deceml)er  24,  1881,  in  New  Haven,  the  scene  of  his  great  activi- 
ties. 

Edward  Norris  Kirk,  a  clergyman  of  the  Congregationalist 
Church,  \yom  in  New  York,  1802.  Studied  at  Princeton,  N.  J., 
graduated,  and  assumed  the  charge  of  a  church  at  Albany  in  1828. 
He  held  for  Home  time  the  position  of  secretary  of  the  Foreign 
Evangelical  Society.  In  1842  he  went  to  Boston  as  pastor  of  the 
Mount  Vernon  Church  of  that  city.     Died  March  27,  1874. 

Andrew  P.  Peabody,  D.D.,  an  eminent  scholar  and  divine, 
born  at  Beverly,  Ma«s.,  in  1811.  After  gnuluating  from  Harvard 
in  1826  he  studied  divinity  at  Cambridge.  He  a^jsumed  the  pas- 
tonite  of  the  South  Congregational  Church  at  Porti«mouth, 
N.  H.,  in  1833  ;  twenty  years  after  he  filled  the  editor's  chair 
of  the  Xftrth  American  Review,  In  1844  he  published  his  **  Ta'C- 
tures  on  Christian  Doctrine";  two  years  after  his  **  Sermons  of 
Consolation"  apjjcared.  His  contributions  to  the  New  England 
Magazine^  American  Monthly,  and  Christian  Examiner  have  lioen 
consitlorablo.  It  wji«  in  1860  he  was  called  to  the  professorship  of 
Christian  morals  at  Harvard — an  appointment  he  filled,  in  a  man- 
ner which  could  ntit  Ik?  excelled,  until  retired  by  age. 

Henry  Ward  Beeoher,  a  noted  Americau  d\^\u^^'««a>^x\\iX. 
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Litchfield,  Conn.,  Juno  24,  1813,  son  of  the  celebrated  Rer.  Lyman 
Bcecher.  Ho  graduated  at  Amherst  College  iii  1834,  and  studied 
theology  under  liis  father  at  Lane  Seminary,  Ohio.  He  first  settled 
BB  a  PreBhytcrian  miinBter  at  Laivrencebnrg,  Ind.,  in  1837;  remoTed 
to  Indianapolis  in  1839,  and  became  pastor  of  the  Pljmontb  Con- 
gregational Ohnrcb,  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in 
1847.  As  a  speaker 
and  writer  Mr.  Beecher 
achieved  equal  sncoesB. 
One  of  bis  chief  charac- 
teristica  vaa  sympathy 
for  the  oppreraed  and 
afflicted,  and  it  was 
this  that  made  him 
throw  all  his  talentB 
against  the  corse  of 
slavery  in  the  past,  and 
also  made  him  stand 
up  like  a  rock  for  the 
cause  of  temperance. 
The  Beecher -Tilton 
suit  of  1875,  in  which 
on  July  Sthe  jury  failed 
to  agree  npon  a  verdict 
on  the  question  of  Hr. 
BeeGher*B  gnilt,  was  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  cases  tn  the  history  of  criminal  procedure  in 
the  United  States. 

Thomas  K.  Beecher,  son  of  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher,  was  bom  at 
Litchfield,  Conn,,  1824.  He  was  educated  at  Illinois  College, 
Jacksonville,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1843.  He  went  to 
Elraira,  N.  Y.,  where  he  has  had  charge  of  a  Congregational 
church  for  many  years. 

James  Harris  Falrahild  was  bom  in  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  No 
vcmbcr  25,  1817.  In  1834  he  entered  Oberlin,  and  was  one  of  the 
first  Freshman  cliiss  organized  in  the  college,  finishing  fais  colle 
viato  oilucation  in  1838  and  his  theological  course  in  1841.  He  wu 
tutor  of  Latin  and  Greek  at  Oberlin  in  1839.  In  1841  he  occnpictl 
the  chikir  of  ancient  languages.  In  1847  he  was  chosen  professor 
of  mat)iematic3  and  nutni'al  philosophy,  and  in  1858  professor  nF 
moral  philoBo\A\5.    Niaa  «\ec^si  v^*^^*^^  of  Oberlin  in  1866- 
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BiohardS  Stom,  DD.,  v/iis  1)orn  ut  firnintree,  Muss.,  August 
21, 1831  Ue  gnuluuted  from  Amberst  College  in  1839,  studied 
theology  at  Andover,  and  was 
ordained  pastor  of  a  OoD' 
gregational  church  at  Brook- 
line,  Mass. ,  in  1645.  In 
the  following  year  he  was 
called  to  the  Church  of  the 
Pilgrims  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
He  soon  gained  high  repute 
as  a  scholar  of  wide  attain- 
ments, and  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  pulpit  orators.  On 
November,  1881,  his  friends, 
in  and  out  of  the  congregar 
tion,  pre.sented  him  with  a 
purse  of  135,000  in  celebration 
of  the  Ibirty-Btth  anniver- 
sary of  his  pastorate,  lie  was 
the  orator  at  tbe  opening  of 
the  Etwt  River  Bridge,  May  34,  1883. 

Joseph  Cook,  tbe  eminent  minister  and  loetnrer,  was  horn  at 
Ticunderoga,  N.  Y,,  January  20,  1838.  He  graduated  from  Phil- 
lips Academy  in  1857  and 
from  Harvard,  graduating 
first  in  pbiloeojiby  and  rhet- 
oric, in  18G5.  In  18t>8  he 
graduated  from  the  Andover 
Theological  Seminary.  He 
held  brief  Congregational  juts- 
torates  in  Lynn  and  Boston, 
Mass.  In  1M71  he  went  to 
Enrope,  Ttsiting  all  the  lea<l- 
ing  cities  of  the  Old  World. 
Returning,  he  entered  u|>on 
his  famous  lecturing  career 
in  1674,  under  the  auxpioes 
of  the  Young  Men's  Ohrinhan 
Auociation  of  lloBton.  His  I 
success  was  so  marked  that  [ 
in  I87«Trem.ml  Twuple  « 

I  for  liiit  sen'i(-<>i<  <>u  nimuut  of  it4  va^t  ncating  ru|>a('ity. 
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Newman  Hall  was  boro  at  HaidstoDe,   Kent,  England,  Ifaj 

S6,  1816.    Alter  receiving  a  preparatory  edncatton  at  Highbntj 

Congregational  College  be  vaa  graduated  at  the  London  IJniTersitj. 

In  184:3  be  v&a  called  to  tbe 

Albion  Congregational  Cburcb 

at  Hall,   wbere  be  officiated 

nntil  1854,  wben  be    became 

minister    of    Surrey    Chapel, 

London.    When  tbe  American 

Civil  War  broke  out  Mr.  Hall 

advocated  tbe  Norlbern  caase. 

He  visited  the  United  States 

and  was  warmly  received,  open- 
ing Congress  with  prayer,  and 

preaching  in  tbe  House  of  Be- 

presentatives.       To    bia    new 

Christ     Church     (1876)    was 

added  the  Lincoln  Tower,  in 

commemoration  of    President 

Ltacoln's  Emancipation  Pro- 
clamation, one-half  the  cost  of 

which  be  collected  in  the  United  States. 
UNITARIANS. 
Bobert  CoUyer,  the"  blacksmitb-preacher,"  wasbomatEeigli- 
ley,  Yorkshire,  England,  Dec. 
8,  1833.  He  worked  six  years 
in  a  linen  factory,  and  was 
then  apprenticed  to  a  black- 
smith,  at  whose  forge  he  toil- 
ed for  twelve  years.  In  1848 
he  was  converted,  under  Meth- 
odist influences,  and  almost 
immediately  began  preaching 
in  neighboring  chapels.  In 
1850  be  came  to  the  United 
States,  settling  in  Qerman- 
town,  Pa.,  where  he  worked  at 
the  forge,  taught,  and  preach- 
ed. It  was  then  that  be  form- 
ed a  religious  belief  very  differ. 

ent  from  that  accepted  in  earlier  life.     He  became  acquainted  with 

the  Bev.  Dr.  'FnmeBs,  of  Philadelphia,  and  James  and  Lucretia 
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Motty  and  after  hearing  them  lectare  he  experienced  a  eecuiid  coii- 
version,  and  at  once  abandoned  preaching  total  depravity  and  eter- 
nal pnnishment.  For  this  change  of  belief  he  incurred  the  charge 
of  heresy,  and  the  Quarterly  Conference,  at  Milestone,  Pa.,  refused 
to  renew  his  license  to  preach.  This  was  in  January,  1859,  and  in 
the  following  month  he  was  surprised  by  receiving  a  call  to  tiie 
pulpit  of  the  Second  Unitarian  Society  of  Chicago,  111.,  then  newly 
organized.  He  accepted  the  invitation,  and  under  his  preaching 
the  society  rapidly  increased  in  size  and  influence.  After  a  steady 
and  laborious  service  of  twenty  years,  in  the  summer  of  1879 
he  accepted,  after  much  hesitation,  a  call  from  the  Church  of  the 
Messiah  in  New  York,  and  entered  upon  his  pastoral  duties  there. 

John  Biddle,  a  Socinian  writer  of  considerable  note  in  the  time 
ot  Charles  I.  and  during  the  Commonwealth,  and  now  regarded  as 
the  founder  of  English  Unitarianism,  was  the  author  of  a  "Con- 
fession of  Faith  concerning  the  Holy  Trinity,"  and  other  works  in 
defence  of  his  principles.  He  was  frequently  prosecuted  and  im- 
prisoned, and  died  of  a  fever  caught  in  jail  in  1622. 

William  Ellery  Channing,  D.D.,  Unitarian  divine  and  mis- 
cellaneous writer,  was  born  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  in  1780.  His 
matenial  grandfather,  William  Ellery,  was  one  of  those  who  sign-^ 
ed  the  Declaration  of  Inde{>endence,  and  his  father  waa  a  part 
ner  in  the  mercantile  firm  of  Gibbs  &  Channing  at  NewjK)rL 
Educated  at  Harvard  College,  he  early  abandoned  the  profession  of 
medicine,  for  which  his  father  intended  him,  and  prepared  himself 
for  the  Unitarian  ministry  ;  and  in  1803  he  commenced  his  career 
by  taking  clmrge  of  tlie  congregation  in  Federal  Street,  Boston. 
His  elo<{uence  rendered  him  from  that  time  forth  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  men  of  America.  To  the  honor  of  Dr.  Channing  it 
must  be  said  that  ho  was  ever  the  adrocate  of  pejice  and  was 
instant  in  season  and  out  of  season  in  denouncin<^  slavery.  A 
volume  of  his  *'  lleviews,  Discourses,  etc.,"  was  published  in  1H30. 
Died  October  2,  1842,  aged  sixty-two. 

James  Freeman  Clarke,  a  native  of  this  countr}*,  w:is  lx>rn 
1810.  His  talents  are  versatile,  he  having  distinguished  himself 
as  a  pulpit  orator  and  as  a  writer  of  both  jMx?try  and  prose.  He 
is  o£  tlic  Unitarian  faith  and  has  })reached  in  lioston  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  One  of  his  cliarociteristics  was  his  great  hatred  of 
slavery,  and  he  made  liimself  famous  by  his  vehemence  in  opjKising 
it.  Her  wrote  the  ** Christian  Doctrine  of  Forgiveness"  and  the 
"  Christian  Doctrine  of  Praver."  He  is  also  the  author  of  wveral 
poems. 
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Joseph  Stevens  Buokminster,  the  son  of  Joseph  Buckminster, 
a  popular  divine  of  Massachusetts,  was  boi*n  in  1784  at  Ports- 
mouth. He  was  educated  at  Haryai*dy  which  he  left  with  great 
honors  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  At  the  early  age  of  twenty  he  was 
called  to  Brattle  Street  Church,  Boston  (Unitarian).  Here  he  had 
charge  of  one  of  the  most  numerous  and  cultiyated  congregations 
in  the  city.  He  was  a  great  student  and  famous  both  as  a  speaker 
and  a  scholar.  But  his  constant  application  had  made  serious  in- 
roads upon  his  heal  til,  and  he  was  obliged  to  cross  the  ocean  to 
recuperate.  It  is  doubtful  whether  he  entirely  recovered,  or  else 
he  did  not  profit  from  the  lesson,  for  he  died,  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-eight,  in  1812. 

Orville  Dewey,  one  of  the  strongest  minds  in  the  Unitarian 
Church,  and  the  author  of  "Discourses  on  Human  Life,"  "The 
Unitarian  Belief,"  etc.,  was  born  in  SheflSeld,  Mass.,  in  1794.  He 
attended  Williams  College,  and,  after  graduating  from  there  in 
1814,  he  wiis  chosen  assistant  of  Dr.  Channing,  which  position 
ho  filled  for  two  or  three  years.  From  there  he  went  to  New  Bed- 
ford, and  after  remaining  ten  years  he  was  called  to  a  charge  in 
New  York  City.  In  1858  he  went  to  Boston  to  assume  the  pasto- 
rate of  the  New  South  Church. 

Theodore  Parker,  a  distinguished  American  theologian,  philo- 
sopher, and  social  reformer,  was  bom  at  Lexington,  near  Boston, 
August  24,  1810.  He  entered  Harvard  College  in  1830,  continu- 
ing, however,  for  a  time  to  work  on  his  father^s  farm,  and  after- 
wards teaching  in  a  school  in  Boston.  In  1834  he  entered  the 
Theological  School,  the  professors  at  which  belonged  to  the  then 
rising  liberal  school.  After  laborious  and  successful  studies  he 
was  chosen  in  1837  minister  of  a  Unitarian  congregation  at  West 
Roxbury,  his  marriage  having  taken  place  just  previously.  He  had 
there  leisure  for  study,  and  read  extensively,  enjoying  the  society 
of  Dr.  Channing.  His  views  of  Christianity  had  diverged  consid- 
erably from  the  standard  of  his  sect,  and  great  excitement  was 
occasioned  by  his  sermon  "On  the  Transient  and  Permanent  in 
Christianity,"  preached  in  1S41.  Wearied  with  the  bitterness  and 
opposition  of  his  adversaries,  he  visited  Europe  in  1843.  The  pre- 
judice against  him  led  to  his  quitting  West  Roxbury  and  settling 
at  Boston  in  1846  as  minister  of  the  Twenty-eighth  Congrega- 
tional Society.  In  the  following  year  he  became  joint-editor  with 
Emerson  and  Cabot  of  the  Massachusetts  Quarterly  Review, 
He  distinguished  himself  as  the  fearless  opponent  of  the  Fugitire 
SJave  Law  and  sheVterei  ft\a.Nfe^\w\v\%Q^Tv\vou8e.  •  Notwithstand' 
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ing  his  failing  health,  he  was  very  active  as  a  public  lecturer  on 
Tarious  political  and  social  topics,  and  was  the  correspondent  of 
many  eminent  men.  Early  in  1859  he  was  compelled  to  relin- 
quish his  duties  and  seek  health  in  France  and  Italy.  It  was  in 
vain,  and  he  died  at  Florence  May  10,  1860. 

Henry  Whitney  Bellows,  D.D.,  a  distinguished  clergyman  ef 
the  Unitarian  Church,  born  in  Boston,  1814.  lie  studied  at  Har- 
vard, and  in  18.'J2  ho  obtained  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  and 
remained  in  that  university  to  study  theology.  He  subsequently 
took  charge  of  a  church  in  New  York.  Ho  founded  the  Chrin- 
tian  Inquirer,  which,  owing  to  his  able  management  and  brilliant 
contributions,  had  great  success.  As  a  lecturer  Dr.  Bellows  stood 
high,  and  had  used  his  eloquence  always  for  the  cause  of  the  i>eo- 
ple,  either  patriotically  or  philanthropically.  His  work  *'  On  the 
Treatment  of  Social  Diseases  "  is  too  well  known  to  need  comment. 
It  was  to  him  that  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commissiim  owed 
its  origin,  and  he  filled  the  president's  chair  of  that  institution  as 
long  as  it  was  in  existence.     Die<l  January  30,  1882. 

Thomas  Starr  King,  a  noted  Unitarian  minister,  a  native  of 
New  York,  bom  there  in  1824.  He  was  called  to  tlie  pastorate  o£ 
the  Mollis  Street  Church  in  Boston,  where  he  remained  till  1860. 
He  then  sailed  for  San  Francisco  to  take  charge  of  the  Unitarian 
church  in  that  city.  As  a  speaker  he  had  few  equals,  and  it  was 
as  a  lecturer  that  he  became  noted.  His  earlv  death,  which  oc- 
curred  in  1864,  caused  great  regret  and  sorrow. 

Ootavius  B.  Frothingham,  a  noted  Unit^irian  minister,  is  the 
son  of  Dr.  Nathaniel  Frothingham,  an  eminent  divine  of  the 
same  jiersuasion.  Born  in  Boston,  1S22,  he  received  his  theologi- 
cal education  at  Harvard  and  took  orders  in  1847.  Twelve  vears 
attifV  he  removed  to  New  York  and  assumed  the  pastonite  of  the 
Third  Unitarian  Societv  in  that  citv.  The  views  .-ind  doctrines 
of  Mr.  Frothingham  are  in  many  resjKKjts  similar  to  those  of 
Theodore  Parker. 

PRESBYTERIANS. 


>,  the  founder  of  the  Secession  Church  in 
Scotland,  was  born  at  l)r}'burgh,  in  I^rwickshiro,  1680.  Hav- 
ing passetl  through  the  usual  literary  and  theological  course  at 
Edinburgh  University,  he  was  onlained  minister  at  Portmoak,  in 
Kinrow-shire,  in  1T03,  and  soon  bcpin  to  take  a  prominent  part 
IB  the  religions  contests  of  the  jierioiU     lu  V{%\  Vi^  «»ck^V«^  ^^9^ 
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to  Stirling,  and  circumstancefi  soon  afterwards  having  occurred  to 
augment  the  hostility  he  had  always  shown  to  the  law  of  patron- 
age, he  declared  the  church  judicatories  to  be  illegal  and  un- 
christian, and,  after  some  delay  and  discussions,  was  deposed  from 
the  office  of  the  holy  ministry  in  1740.  He  was  soon  joined  by 
his  brother  Ralph,  minister  of  Dunfermline,  and  other  ministers, 
and,  haying  constituted  themselyes,  thus  gave  origin  to  the  Seces- 
sion Church.     Died  1754, 

William  Carstares,  a  Scotch  divine,  but  of  more  influence  as 
a  politician,  was  born  at  Cathcart  in  1649.  In  order  to  remove 
him  from  the  danger  of  being  led  into  politics  his  friends  sent 
him  from  Edinburgh,  where  he  had  commenced  his  studies,  to 
Utrecht.  Becoming  known  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  he  obtained 
his  confidence  aud  was  employed  by  him  in  forwarding  his  de- 
signs upon  England.  Being  privy  to  the  Bye-House  plot,  he  was 
apprehended  and  put  to  the  torture,  which  he  bore  with  much  for- 
titude, but  at  length  made  a  statement,  which  was  used  against 
his  friend  Mr.  Baillie.  On  his  liberation  he  returned  to  Holland, 
where  the  i)rince  received  him  very  cordially  and  made  him  his 
chaplain.  lie  accompanied  William  to  England,  and,  though 
nominally  only  his  cliaplain,  was  in  fact  one  of  the  most  influen- 
tial and  able  of  his  state  advisers.  Under  Queen  Anne  he  had  no 
political  power,  but  was  made  principal  of  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, in  which  post  he  gave  satisfaction  equally  to  her  majesty 
and  to  tlio  Scottish  public.  By  the  House  of  Hanover  he  was 
equally  patronized,  and  continued  a  favorite  till  his  death,  which 
took  place,  in  his  sixty-sixth  year,  in  1715. 

Philip  Doddridge,  a  Dissenting  divine,  was  born  in  London 
in  1702.  He  was  successively  minister  at  Kibworth,  Market  Har- 
borough,  and  Northampton,  and  acquired  a  great  and  deserved 
reputation.  He  established  and  presided  over  an  academy  for  the 
training  of  young  men  designed  for  the  ministry.  Being  afflicted 
with  a  pulmonary  complaint,  he  went  to  Lisbon  for  his  health,  and 
died  there  in  1751.  His  principal  works  are  **  The  Family  Ex- 
positor," "  The  Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion  in  the  Soul "  (which 
had  an  immense  circulation),  "  The  Life  of  Colonel  Gardiner," 
and  "Hymns."  Many  of  Doddridge's  "Hymns"  are  of  a  far 
higher  order  than  the  majority  of  those  which  were  in  his  day  in 
common  use  in  public  worship. 

Matthew  Henry,  a  Nonconformist  divine,  was  bom  in  1662. 
He  was  educated  by  his  father,  Philip*  Henry,  an  eminent  Pres- 
byterian divine  ;  stuAicA  l\\^  \ww  «i  Gray's  Inn,  but  renounced  it 
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for  tlio  ministry  and  settled  at  Hackney.  His  chief  vork  is  aa 
"Exposition  of  the  Bible,"  in  five  vols,  folio;  besides  which  he 
wrote  other  books  of  practical  divinity.     Died  1714. 

John  Junieson,  D.D.,  theologian  and  philologist,  was  minister 
to  a  congregation  of  seceders  from  the  Scotch  Church  at  Edin- 
bnrgh.  He  applied  himself  to  literary  pursuits  and  was  a  moat 
industrions  writer.  But  his  works  for  the  most  part  have  nir 
lasting  value.     Born  1758 ;  died  July,  1838. 

Thomas  Chalmera,  D.D.,  was  bom  st  Anstmther,  in  Fife,  od 
the  17tli  of  ilarch,  1780,  and  was  early  sent  to  study  at  St.  An- 
drews University. 
On  the  comple- 
tion of  Ilia  thoo- 
logieiil  course  ho 
officiated  for 

about  two  years 
as  aasistunt  in  the 
parish  of  Cavers, 
and  in  1803  he 
obtained  a  pre- 
sentation to  the 
parish  of  Kil- 
many,  in  Fife- 
shire.  Here,  after 
Borne  Toara'  quiet 
discharge  of  his 
clerical  duties, 
ho  was  awakened 
to  a  new  religious 
life  wliilo  engaged 
in  writing  the  or- 
tiflo  "Christian- 
ity "  for  Bn'WB- 
ter's"  Kdinburgh 
Kncyi'lopwdin,"' 
In  1815  he  W- 
camo  minifitcr  of  the  Tron  Church,  Glasgow,  and  in  that  city 
he  labored  for  eight  years,  during  Iwo  of  which  F^lward  Irving 
n'.-i.<i  his  ai4si)itaiit.  In  1^17  he  visilfd  r/indon.  The  churrhoa 
in  which  he  was  to  iiroiu-h  were  crowded  ;  and  anumgut  his 
Miditom  were  a  numl<er  of  the  distinguished  ilrrg)-,  peers, 
UMmbers  of   rarliament»   »ad   literary  characters   of   all  claMM 
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and  denominations.      In   1824  he  accepted  the   chair  of  moral 

philosophy  at  Hi.  Andrews.  In  1828  he  was  removed  to  the 
chair  of  tlicologj  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  here  he 
prosecuted  his  multifurioua  labors,  lecturing,  preaching,  publish- 
ing, organizing  schemes  for  the  welfare  of  the  church,  and  tak- 
ing an  active  part  in  her  courts,  till  the  disruption  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  in  1843,  when  he  joined  the  Free  Church,  which  ho 
mainly  contribntcd  to  found,  and  became  principal  and  professor 
of  tlieology  in  the  New  College,  founded  by  the  seceding  body. 
In  tJie  spring  of  1847  he  repaired  to  London  to  give  his  evidence 
bofora  the  Sites  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
preached  every  Sunday  while  in  England,  and  on  the  last  Sunday 
of  May  ho  was  again  at  home.  His  works  published  during  his 
lifetime,  iu  twenty-five  volumes,  cliiefiy  relate  to  theology  and  ]«> 
litical  economy;  among  these  are  his  "  Astronomical  Disconrses," 
first  published  in  1817,  wJieu  they  formed  a  new  era  in  the  history 
■  of  pulpit  oratory.  Besides  these,  nine  volumes  of  posthumous 
works,  consisting  of  "  Daily  Scripture  Readings,"  "  Institutes  of 
Theology,"  etc.,  have  been  published  by  his  son-in-law.  Dr.  Han- 
na,  to  whose  interesting  memi)irs  of  Dr.  Chalmers  wo  refer  the 
reader  for  fuller  i[)formalion.     Died  May  31,  1847. 

Jonathan  Edwards,  an  American  theologian  and  metaphy- 
aiciun,  was  born  at  Windsor,  in 
Connecticut,  in  1703.  In  17»2 
he  became  pastor  to  a  Presbyt«- 
tian  congregation  in  New  York, 
and  in  1724  was  chosen  tutor  of 
Yale  College.  In  1734  he  re- 
signed that  station  and  became 
assistant  to  his  grandfather,  who 
I  was  a  minister  at  Northampton. 
There  ho  continued  till  1750, 
when  be  was  dismissed  for  refug- 
ing to  administer  the  sacrament 
to  those  who  could  not  give 
proofs  of  their  conversion.  The 
year  following  he  went  as  mis- 
sionary among  the  Indians,  and 
in  1757  was  chosen  president  of 
the  College  of  New  Jersey,  where  he  died  in  1758.  He  wrote 
several  works,  the  principal  of  which  is  his  "  Inquiry  into  the 
Modem  preywUug  Notion  of  that  Freedom  of  Will  which  is  pnp- 
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pofled  to  be  essential  to  Moral  Agency. '^  It  is  tliis  work  on  which 
his  tame  rests,  and  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  expositions  and 
defences  of  the  views  known  as  Calvinistic 

John  Mitohelly  a  noted  Presbyterian  divine,  and  founder  of 
the  first  theological  seminary  in  the  United  States,  was  bom 
in  New  York  in  1770.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Columbia  College, 
1789,  and  finished  his  professional  course  at  Edinburgh.  His 
father  dying,  he  was  chosen  his  successor  as  pastor  of  the  Re- 
formed Presbyterian  Church  in  Cedai*  Street,  New  York.  Here 
he  was  eminently  successful,  drawing  great  audiences  by  his  elo- 
quence. He  edited  for  a  time  the  Christianas  Magazine^  and  in 
1811  filled  the  appointment  of  provost  at  Columbia  College. 
Here  he  remained  for  ten  years,  and  then  accepted  the  call  to  the 
presidency  of  Dickinson  College,  Pennsylvania.  As  a  writer  he 
excelled,  his  ^'Oration  on  the  Death  of  Alexander  Hamilton" 
being  greatly  admired.  This  work  was  from  his  inmost  heart,  as 
Hamilton  was  his  most  intimate  friend.     Died  1827. 

Samuel  Dayies,  D.D.,  an  eminent  American  clergyman  noted 
for  his  great  eloquence  as  well  as  for  his  theological  culture,  was 
bom  at  New  Castle,  Del.,  1724.  It  is  to  him  that  New  Jer- 
sey owes  her  college,  as  he  was  the  most  prominent  mover  to- 
wards the  founding  of  it.  After  the  death  of  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards he  filled  the  president's  chair  of  that  institution.  Ho  was 
the  author  of  several  volumes  of  nor  mens,  which  have  been  widely 
read  both  in  England  and  America.     Died  in  1761. 

Dr.  James  W.  Alexander,  an  American  minister,  was  born  in 
1804  in  Louisa  Countv,  Va.  lie  was  the  eldest  son  of  Dr.  Archi- 
bald  Alexander,  mentioned  above.  After  graduating  at  Prince- 
ton in  1820  he  studied  theology  and  became  a  tutor  in  the 
college.  He  began  his  ministerial  duties  in  1827  in  Charlotte 
County,  Va.  After  laboring  there  a  few  years  he  removed  to 
Trenton,  N.  J.  He  afterwards  edited  the  Presbyterian  for  three 
years,  and  then  became  professor  of  rhetoric  and  belles-lettres  at 
Princeton.  There  he  remained  until  1844,  when  he  was  called 
to  take  charge  of  the  Duane  Street  Presbyterian  Church  in  New 
York.  For  two  years  he  held  the  professorship  of  ecclesiastical 
history  and  church  government  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Princeton,  and  for  the  rest  of  his  days  he  was  pastor  of  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  in  New  York.  Dr.  Alexander  was  a 
profound  scholar,  and  his  writings  are  characterized  by  their  great 
ftmip^th.  Died  at  Virginia  Springs,  where  he  went  for  his  heaUb, 
in  July,  1859,  in  his  fifty-fifth  year. 
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William  Buel  Sprague,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  diirine  and  noted 
writer,  bom  at  Andover,  Conn.,  in  1795.  He  wrote  "  Lectures 
to  Young  People,"  "Hints  on  Christian  Intercourse,"  "Visits 
to  European  Celebrities,"  and  "  Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit" 
The  last-named  is  considered  a  work  of  great  value. 

James  MaoCosh,  D.D.,  a  distinguished  Scottish  scholar,  di- 
yine,  and  metaphysician,  was  born  in  Ayrshire  near  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century.  His  theological  views  are  those  of  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland,  of  which  he  was  for  a  time  a  minister. 
In  1852  he  was  chosen  professor  of  logic  at  Belfast,  Ireland.  He 
has  written  much,  and  his  clear  and  profound  reasoning  has  ren- 
dered him  an  authority  on  some  of  the  most  intricate  subjects  of 
the  time.  Among  his  works  may  be  mentioned  '*  Examination  of 
John  Stuart  Mill's  Philosophy,"  "  Typical  Forms  and  Ends  of 
Creation "  (with  Dr.  Dickie),  and  the  "  Method  of  the  Divine 
Government,  Physical  and  Moral."  As  a  man  of  the  attainments 
and  sound  views  of  Dr.  MacCosh  would  be  invaluable  at  the  head 
of  a  theological  college,  he  was  earnestly  entreated  to  fill  the 
president's  chair  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  and  he  complied  in 
1868 — a  step  which  has  been  productive  of  the  greatest  success  to 
that  institution. 

Eliphalet  Nott,  D.D.,  I1L.D.,  an  eminent  Presbyterian  clergy- 
man, was  born  in  Windham  County,  Conn.  Before  he  fiUed 
the  president's  chair  at  Union  College,  Schenectady — a  position 
which  he  held  so  acceptably  for  over  half  a  century — ^he  was  for 
a  number  of  years  pastor  of  a  church  at  Albany.  Dr.  Nott, 
in  his  long  life  of  over  ninety  years,  did  all  in  his  power  to  fur* 
ther  the  cause  of  temperance,  to  assist  the  young  in  strivings  for 
the  right,  and  to  aid,  both  by  voice  and  pen,  all  who  needed  en- 
couragement. He  was  the  author  of  "  Counsels  to  Young  Men," 
"  Lectures  on  Temperance,"  etc.     Died  1866. 

Dr.  Archibald   Alexander,   a  very  prominent    Presbyterian 

minister,  was  bom  in  Rockbridge  County,  Va.,  1772.  His  grand- 
father, who  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  although  of  Scottish  de- 
scent, removed  liis  family  from  there  to  Pennsylvania,  and  from 
thence  to  Virginia,  where  Archibald's  father  was  brought  up  as 
a  farmer.  Archibald  was  educated  at  the  Rev.  William  Graham's 
school  for  boys,  and  when  he  had  finished  his  classical  coarse  he 
studied  theology  with  the  same  gentleman.  He  received  a  license 
to  preach  in  1791,  and  he  passed  the  next  seven  years  of  his  life 
in  the  itinerancy,  gaining  reputation  as  a  very  eloquent  8{)eaker. 
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Dr.  Joseph  Addison  Alexander,  an  Gminciit  AniGricati  tlico- 
logian,  third  sou  of  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander  and  brother  to  the 
above,  waa  born  in  Philadelphia,  1809.  At  the  oarly  age  of 
twelve  he  showed  his  luve  for  the  Oriental  languages  by  commenc- 
ing the  stady  of  Arabic,  and  when  he  entered  college  he  took 
with  him  a  coneiderable  knowledge  of  Persian  and  Hebrew.  Ue 
was  professor  of  ancient  langiiages  and  literature  in  the  College 
of  Xew  Jersey  after  graduating  from  that  institution,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  for  three  years.  In  1853  he  was  elected  to  the  chair 
of  Biblical  and  ecclesiastical  history,  and  there  he  remained  till 
hia  death  in  1859.  Dr.  Alexander  was  one  of  the  ripest  scholars 
of  America,  distinguished  alike  for  the  truth  and  greatness  of  his 
learning.  Among  his  works  are  the  "Commentary  on  the  Pro- 
phecies of  Isaiah,"  "Psalms  Translated  and  Explained,"  and 
"  Essays  on  Primitive  Church  Government."  He  also  contributed 
extensively  to  the  Princeton  Reviem. 

Bunuel  Miller,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  bom  in  Dela- 
ware in  1769.  lie  was  for  a  number  of  years  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  in  New  York,  but  in  1813  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  ecclesiastical  history  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Princeton.  Ue  wrote  a  number  of  works,  chiefly  those  of  a  theo- 
logical and  controversial  nature.     Died  in  1850. 

Bev.  Henr?  Highland  Oamet,  D.D.,  I«te  United  States  Min- 
ister to  Liberia,  was  bom  in 

slavery  on  the  property  of  Co- 
lonel William  Spencer,  near 
Chestertown,  Md,,  December 
33, 1815.  His  grandfather  waa 
a  chieftain  and  warrior  of  the 
Handingo  tribe,  a  fighting  race 
of  Africa.  lie  was  taken  pris- 
oner by  a  rival  chief  and  was 
sold  to  the  owner  of  a  slave- 
ship.  With  others  of  his  peo- 
ple the  vanquiiihe<I  chief  waa 
bronglit  across  the  sea  and  was 
sold  to  Culuuel  S[)eQcer,  a  gen- 
erous man.  The  Man  dingo 
was  troctuhlo  ami  intelligent, 
and  aooD  became  known  as  "Trusty,"  to  which  tlie  name  Joseph 
was  in  time  prefixed.  Jo8e])h  Trusty,  as  ho  was  ever  afterward 
called,  married  a  young  Mandingo  woman  who  reacHcA.  K'mvtvcA.  \tv 
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the  same  sbip  in  which  he  was  a  captive.  Their  soa  George  was 
the  futlier  of  Henry.  George  Trent  to  New  York  in  1825  to  better 
his  condition,  assamed  the  name  of  Garnet,  and  was  soon  able  to 
Bend  Henry  to  school.  In  1831  Henry  began  the  atudjr  of  Latin 
and  Greek ;  in  1836  ha  entered  the  Oneida  Inatitiite,  near  Utica, 
N.  Y.;  in  1840  he  began  lectnring ;  he  was  ordained  mlipg  elder  in 
tlie  Firet  Presbyterian  Chnrch,  Troy,  in  1841  ;  and  was  ordained 
and  installed  pastor  of  the  Liberty  Street  Presbyterian  Chnrch,  in 
thiit  city,  two  years  later.  He  was  pastor  of  the  Shiloh  Church, 
New  York  City,  for  about  twenty-six  years,  and  was  the  first 
colored  raan  who  preached  in  the  Hoose  of  Bepresentatires  (Febm- 
ary  13, 1865).  He  was  appointed  Minister  to  Liberia  in  1881,  and 
died  at  his  post,  February  13,  1882. 

T.  De  Witt  Tolmage,  the  world-&med  pastor  of  the  Brooklyn 
{N.  Y. )  Tubernacle,  was  bom  at  Bound  Brook,  N.  J.,  in  1833.  He 
was  a  student  in  the  theological  seminary  at  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  from  which  he  grad- 
uated with  high  honors. 
His  first  pastorate  was  at 
BelleTille,  N.  J.,  where  he 
remained  three  years.  He 
snbseqnently  preached  at 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. ,  and  at 
Philadelphia.  While  lo- 
cated in  the  latter  city  he 
camo  before  the  public  in 
the  r61c  of  a  popalar  lec- 
turer. In  1869  he  had 
calls  from  Presbyterian 
churches  in  Brooklyn, 
=  N.  Y;  Chicago,  111.;  and 
J  San  Francisco,  Cal.  He 
chose  the  former,  and  en- 
tered upon  his  pastorate 
j  in  the  Central  Presbyte- 
;  rian  Church,  snbsequentlj 
the  Lay  College.  Hii 
popularity  became  so  gieat  that  within  a  year  the  edifice  oTerfiowed 
with  auditors  and  a  larger  building  was  needed.  The  hitherto 
struggling  congregation  erected  a  tabernacle  of  sheet-iron,  but  it 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  December,  1872,  The  new  Tabernacle 
was  opened  in  February,  1874. 
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QUAKERS. 

Oeorgs  Fox,  founder  of  the  Society  of  Frientls,  or  Quakere, 
was  bom  at  Drayton,  lieicesterebire,  in  1624,  and  was  apprenticed 
to  a  grazier  and  afterward  to  a  shoeinaker.  At  the  age  of  nine- 
teen be  persuaded  himself  that  ho  liad  received  a  divine  command 
to  deroto  himself  solely  to  religion.  He  accordingly  forsook  his 
relatioiu,  made  himself  a  suit  of  leather,  and  wandered  from  place 
to  place,  faat«d  mnch,  walked 
abroad  in  retired  places,  study- 
ing the  Bible,  and  sometimes 
Bat  in  a  hollow  tree  for  a  day 
together.  In  1648  he  began 
to  propagate  liis  opinions  by 
pnblic  preaching.  The  nick- 
name "Qnaker"  is  said  to 
have  been  first  nsed  by  a  coun- 
try justice  before  whom  Fox 
app^red  at  Derby.  He  was 
arrested  in  1653  and  sent  to 
Cromwell,  who,  being  satisfied 
of  his  pacific  intentions,  set 
him  at  liberty.  He  was  more 
than  once  indebted  to  the  Protector  for  his  freedom  when  committed 
to  prison  for  his  frequent  interruption  of  ministers  nliito  jicrforming 
ilivine  service.  In  1660  he  was  liberated  from  prison  by  order  of 
Charles  IL,  and  immediately  commenced  the  ta.ok  of  organizing  liJs 
followers  into  a  formal  and  united  society.  In  1 GG9  ho  married  the 
widow  of  Judge  Fell,  and  soon  after  went  to  Amcricii  for  the  pur- 
pose of  nuking  proselytes.  On  his  return  ho  was  again  thrown 
into  prison,  but  was  soon  released  and  went  to  Holland.  Return- 
ing to  England  and  refusing  to  pay  tithes,  be  was  cast  in  a  suit 
for  the  recovery  of  them,  and  upon  his  release  ugaiii  vipiled  the 
Continent.  Uia  health  had  now  become  imiNiired  by  the  inccsMint 
toil  and  suuering  he  had  endured,  and  he  again  rrvii<iti-d  Iijh  nutivc 
land,  living  in  a  retired  manner  till  his  death  in  \r,W\  The 
preaching  and  life  of  George  Fox  were  a  passlomilc  aixl  very  i^rar- 
ticat  protest  agunst  formalism  in  religion,  worl<I-wnr>bip,  nnd 
ipirttual  sliivery.  Spite  of  all  obstacles,  he  at  kuat  did  m-o  the 
inner  truth  and  reality  of  things.  To  do  the  will  of  flixl  mid  to 
persuade  men  to  do  it — this  was  what  he  lived  for  ;  and  with  the 
gPHtwt  courage,  patience,  and  self-renunoiation  be  devoted  him^ 
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self  to  his  pi'ophet'a  task.     His  vriUngB  consist  of  his 
"Epistles,"  and  "Doctrinal  Pieces," 


'  Joamals," 


WiUiam  Fenn,  the  founder  and  legislator  of  FennsylTaDia,  and 
tlie  sou  of  Sir  William  Penn,  an  Englitih  admiral,  was  bom  in 
London  in  1644.  He  waa  educated  nt  Christ  Church  College, 
Oxford,  and  there  imbibed  the  principles  of  Quakerism,  which  ho 
ftftenvard  publicly  professed.  In  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his 
Age  Feiiu  first  appeared  as  a  minister  and  an  author ;  and  it  was 
on  account  of  his  second  essay,  entitled  the  "Sandy  Foundation 
Shaken,"  that  lio  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  for  seven  months. 
During  that  timo  ho  wrote  his  most  celebrated  work,  "  Ho  Gross, 
no  Crown,"  and  finally  obtained  his  release  from  confinement  by 
an  exculpatory  Tindication  un- 
der the  title  of  "  Innocency 
with  her  open  Face."  In  1681 
Charles  II.,  in  consideration  of 
the  services  of  his  father  and 
!i.imjM,       "    .*.««»  sundry  debts  due  to  him  from 

^  ^r  '   TUT     C^^^^I^K  the  crown  at  the   time  of  hii 

decease,  granted  Mr.  Penn  and 
his  heirs,  by  letters  patent,  the 
i  province  lying  on  the  west  of 
j  the  river  Delaware  in  North 
America,  and  mode  them  obso- 
:  Inf«  proprietors  and  govemoiB 
i  of  that  country.  The  name, 
I  too,  was  changed,  in  honor  of 
Penn,  from  the  New  Nether- 
lands to  Pennsylvania.  UpOD 
this  he  published  "  A  Bnef  Account  of  the  Province  of  Pennsyl- 
vania," proposing  an  easy  puictiose  of  lands  and  good  terms  of  aA- 
tlement  to  such  as  were  inchned  to  move  thither.  In  1682  he 
embarked  for  his  new  colonj  ,  in  the  following  year  he  founded 
Philadelphiu,  and  revisited  England  in  1G84.  The  court  favot 
which  Penn  enjoyed  during  the  reign  of  James  II.  naturally  ex- 
posed him  to  popular  dislike  and  suspicion.  Charges  of  a  veij 
grave  sort  are  brought  agamat  him  by  Lord  Macaulay,  which  haie 
been  zealously  controverted  by  other  writers.  The  case  is  not  m 
clear  that  we  can  come  to  any  positive  conclusion  respecting  Penn'i 
guilt  or  innocence.  He  was  deprived  of  his  government  of  Penn- 
sylvania by  William  III.,  but  had  it  restored  to  him,  and  in  16W 
lie  went  ttxeie  agam.    Sa  ifttutned  to  England  two  years  later.- 
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His  last  years  were  full  of  care  and  trouble ;  he  was  burdened  with . 
debt,  and  he  fell  into  a  melancholy  '^  second  childishness/'  and 
died  in  1718.     There  is  an  interesting  **  Life  of  William  Penn " 
by  Mr.  Hcpworth  Dixon. 

Bobert  Bardayy  the  apologist  of  Quakerism^  was  bom  in 
Morayshire  in  1648.  Sent  to  study  at  Paris^  he  embraced  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith,  but  after  his  return  to  Scotland  joined  the 
Society  of  Friends.  Continuing  his  studies,  he  soon  found  occa- 
sion to  apply  his  faculties  and  acquirements  to  the  defence  of  his 
sect  and  the  vindication  of  their  doctrines.  His  works  are  ''A 
Catechism  and  Confession  of  Faith/'  **  Theses  Theologicae,"  the 
basis  and  outline  of  his  most  important  work,  the  well-known 
"Apology  for  the  true  Christian  Divinity/*  and  a  "Treatise  on 
Christian  Discipline.*'  The  "  Apology  "  was  written  in  Latin,  and 
by  its  intellectual  character,  logical  form,  and  lucid  style  attract- 
ed great  attention.  Its  propositions  excited  much  controversy, 
and  most  of  all  its  assertion  of  t))e  necessity  of  immediate  revela- 
tion. Barclay  was  received  as  a  friend  both  by  Charles  II.  and 
James  II.     Died  1690. 

Samuel  Fothergill,  a  noted  Quaker  minister,  was  bom  at 
Carr-End,  England,  I7I6.  In  his  early  life  he  was  said  to  be 
very  dissipated,  but  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  was  converted  to 
the  faith  of  his  family  (Quaker)  and  l>ec*ame  a  minister  of  that 
society.  In  this  capacity  he  travelled  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland, 
and  North  America,  preaching  witli  an  eloquence  that  charmed 
his  vast  audiences.  He  was  the  possessor  of  a  fortune  which  he 
had  earned  in  commerce.  Mr.  Fothergill  was  the  brother  of  Dr. 
John  Fothergill,  the  eminent  philanthropical  English  physician. 
Died  1780. 

Thomas  BranB,  a  noted  Quaker  minister  and  writer,  was  bom 
in  Philadelphia  in  1798.  He  expressed  his  decided  opiK>8ition  to 
the  Unitarian  views  of  Elias  Hicks  in  a  uuml)er  of  note<l  articles 
in  the  publication  called  the  Friend.  He  is  x\\m  the  author  of  the 
most  perfect  work  ever  publisheil  on  the  opinions  and  belief  of  the 
Quakers  regarding  the  divinity  of  Christ,  calleil  an  '*  Exposition  of 
the  Faith  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends.''  He  seriously  in- 
jured his  health  while  on  a  voyage  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  by  pump- 
ing in  order  to  save  the  vessel  from  shipwreck.  He  died  May  25, 
1868. 

XUas  Hioka,  a  distinguished  Quaker  preacher,  was  bom  at 
HemiMtcacl,  Ix>ng  Island,  1748.     He  iK'gan  his  career  ua  vi  tcw\v\vi^K\ 
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'in  his  twenty-eighth  year,  and  from  the  very  first  denounced  slavery 
and,  as  far  as  it  lay  in  his  power,  refused  to  profit  in  any  way  by  the 
labor  of  the  slaves.  After  remaining  for  many  years  a  consistent 
member  of  the  Society  of  Orthodox  Quakers  he  changed  his  views 
and  adopted  the  most  ultra  opinions  of  the  Unitarians,  which  were 
so  much  at  variance  with  those  of  the  Quakers  that  he  was  most  se- 
verely censured  and  the  trouble  ended  in  a  schism.  A  great  many 
went  with  Hicks — not  that  they  believed  as  he  did,  but  because  it 
gave  them  a  warrant  for  entertaining  more  liberal  views  than  those 
held  by  the  Orthodox  party.  The  parties,  however,  were  very 
nearly  equal.  Hicks  maintained  his  position  till  his  death,  which 
occurred  February  27,  1830,  after  a  most  blameless  life. 

DUTCH  REFORMED. 

Theodorio  D.  Bomeyn,  a  noted  and  influential  divine  of  the 
Reformed  Cliurch  and  the  principal  founder  of  Union  College,, 
Schenectady,  was  born  at  New  Barbadoes,  N.  J.,  in  1744.  He 
was  stationed  many  years  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  and  it  was  this 
that  led  him  to  see  the  necessity  of  a  college  there.     Died  1804. 

Q^orge  W.  Bethune,  D.D.,  a  Reformed  clergyman,  was  bom 
in  the  city  of  New  York  in  1805.  He  entered  Columbia  College, 
but  left  for  Dickinson,  in  Pennsylvania,  from  which  he  graduated. 
He  then  went  to  Princeton  to  study  theology,  and  after  takiug 
orders  settled  at  Rhinebeck  as  pastor  in  1828,  where  he  remained 
for  three  years  and  then  removed  to  Utica.  His  stay  here  was 
also  short,  for  in  1834  he  was  called  to  Philadelphia  to  take  charge 
of  the  First  Reformed  Church  in  that  city.  Dr.  Bethune  was  not 
only  a  pulpit  orator  but  a  profound  scholar.  On  the  rostrum  he 
was  particularly  successful.  His  anxiety  for  his  country's  safety 
at  the  time  of  her  peril  undermined  his  health,  so  that  he  was 
obliged  to  travel.  He  was  at  this  time  residing  in  Brooklyn.  He 
embarked  for  Europe,  and  on  arriving  there  stayed  for  a  while  in 
France,  and  tlicn  went  to  Florence.  .  On  being  invited  to  preach, 
ho,  with  his  accustomed  readiness  to  do  any  good  that  lay  in  his 
power,  complied,  but  with  a  fatal  result.  He  was  attacked  with 
apoplexy  and  died  the  next  evening,  April  27,  1862.  Dr.  Bethune 
wrote  "The  Fruit  of  the  Spirit,"  "Early  Lost,  Early  Saved,"  etc. 
His  poems,  which  are  greatly  admired  for  their  purity  and  fidelity 
to  nature,  were  published  in  1848. 

Dr.  Philip  SchafT  was  born  at  Chur,  Switzerland,  January  1, 
18X9.    He  entered  ^vxcc^^aw A^  ^^  xxwi^rsities  of  Tubingen,  Halle, 
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and  Berlin,  receiving  from  the  last-mentioned  college  his  degrees 
of  licentiate  of  divinity  and  doctor  of  philosophy  in  1841.  He 
travelled  for  a  year  on  the  Continent  in  the  capacity  of  tutor,  re- 
turning to  Berlin  to  commence  his  career  as  a  theological  lecturer. 
Ho  came  to  ihe  United  States  in  1844,  where  he  became  the 
lecturer  on  ecclesiastical  history  at  Andover,and  professor  of  church 
history  at  Hartford.  The  year  1864  Dr.  Schaff  spent  in  Europe, 
and,  although  his  purpose  was  recreation,  he  labored  just  as  assidu- 
ously as  in  his  adopted  country.  While  abroad  he  represented  the 
German  Church  of  America  at  the  Diet  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
and  also  before  the  Swiss  Pastoral  Conference  in  Basel.  It  was 
while  on  this  tour  that  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  was  confer- 
red upon  him  by  the  University  of  Berlin.  In  1869  he  was  appoint- 
ed professor  of  apologetics  and  symbolics  in  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary  at  New  York.  He  organized  the  American  Bible  Revis- 
ion Committee,  and  became  its  president  in  1871.  He  was  also  one 
ot  the  founders  of  the  American  branch  of  the  Evangelical  Alli- 
ance, and  made  a  number  of  trips  to  Europe  in  its  interest,  as  a 
special  commissioner.  Dr.  Schaff  became  a  Presbyterian  subsequent 
to  his  removd  to  New  York,  and  was  for  many  years  secretary  of 
the  Sabbath  Association  of  that  city. 

UNIVERSALISTS. 

John  Murray,  a  noted  English  clergyman  who  assisted  in  found- 
ing Univcrsalism  in  America,  was  born  in  IIumi)shirc,  England,  1741. 
In  his  thirtieth  year  he  came  over  to  the  United  States  and  enter- 
etl  the  army  as  chaplain.  When  the  Univcrsalist  Convention  was 
held  in  1785  ho  took  a  very  i)romincnt  jmrt  in  its  transactions. 
lie  afterwards  went  to  Boston  and  was  pastor  of  a  church  there 
for  a  number  of  years.     Died  1815. 

Ho06a  Ballon,  a  noted  American  divine,  and  the  founder  of 
"  Universalism,"  was  born  in  Kichmond,  X.  U.,  in  1771.  He 
settled  ut  Boston  in  1817  after  travelling  through  various  parta 
of  New  England.  He  was  the  author  of  numerous  theological 
works,  among  which  his  '^  Examination  of  the  Doctrine  of  Future 
Betribution  "  is  probably  his  best.  He  was  the  editor  and  founder 
of  the  Universal i$i  Magazine,  and  also  of  the  publication  now 
known  as  the  Univcrsalist  Quarterly  Review.  The  doctrine  of 
Mr.  Ballou  is  what  the  name  would  indicate — viz.,  that  all  will  be 
saved.  He  at  first  preached  that  the  wirked  were  at  first  punished 
after  death,  and  by  this  suffering  became  purified  for  heaven.  But 
later  on  he  changed  hia  views  un<I  promuIgatiHl  tlio  belief  tK«l 
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punishments  all  came  in  this  life,  and  after  death  all  were  saved 
Died  1852. 

Edwin  Hubbell  Chapin,  D.D.y  was  bom  in  Union  Village, 
Washington  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1814.  Educated  at  the  Benning- 
ton, Vt.,  academy,  he  went  to  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  began  the  studj 
of  the  law.  Converted  to  Universalism,  he  relinquished  this  study 
and  a  few  months  after  began  preaching  in  Universalist  pulpits. 
In  May,  1838,  he  accepted  his  first  call,  which  was  from  the  Uni- 
versalist church  in  Eichmond,  Va.  Here  he  remained  till  1840, 
when  ho  was  invited  to  succeed  the  father  of  Starr  King  by  a 
congi'egation  in  Charlestown,  Mass.  Dr.  Chapin  continued  in  thi3 
charge  till  1848,  when  he  removed  to  New  York  City,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  December  27,  1880^  was  pastor  of  the  Univer- 
salist church  on  Fifth  Avenue.  As  a  preacher  Dr.  Chapin  stood 
at  the  head  of  his  denomination,  and  he  was  also  highly  esteemed 
as  a  lecturer,  one  lecture,  on  *'  Orders  of  Nobility,"  having,  it  is  said, 
netted  him  twenty  thousand  dollars.  Dr.  Chapin  was  a  noted 
bibliophile,  and  possessed  a  library  of  about  ten  thousand  volumes. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  books,  the  best  known  of  which  were 
'*  The  Crown  of  Thorns  "  and  *'  Humanity  in  the  Cily." 

LUTHERANS. 

Johann  Albrecht  Bengel,  a  German  theologian  and  philologist, 
was  born  in  1687.  He  studied  at  Stuttgart  and  Tubingen,  and 
became  i)astor  and  head  of  a  school  at  Denkendorf.  Ho  especially 
applied  himself  to  the  critical  study  of  the  Greek  Testament,  of 
which  he  published  an  edition  in  1723.  His  *^  Gnomon  Novi  Tes- 
tamenti "  is  regarded  as  a  work  of  great  value  on  account  of  sug- 
gestive condensed  comments. 

Henry  M.  Muhlenberg,  D.D.,  the  founder  of  the  German  Lu- 
theran Church  in  America,  was  born  in  Hanover,  Germany,  in 
1711.  After  arriving  in  America  he  settled  himself  as  pastor  in 
Philadelphia,  where  he  remained  till  he  died,  in  1787. 

Charles  Forterfield  Krauth,  D.D.,  a  noted  Lutheran  min- 
ister and  scholar,  born  at  Mai'tinsburg,  Va.,  March  17,  1823; 
educated  at  Pennsylvania  College,  graduated  in  1839,  took  orders 
in  1842,  and  was  first  settled  at  Baltimore  and  then  at  Winches- 
ter, Va.,  and  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  successively.  He  was  from  1859 
till  18G3  pastor  of  St.  Mark's  Lutheran  Church,  Philadelphia. 
Two  years  after  he  filled  the  editor's  chair  of  the  Lutheran 
and  Missionary,  and  in  1864  he  became  professor  of  theology, 
church  history,  etc.,  in  the  Philadelphia  Seminary.     Four  yeari 
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afterwards  ho  was  chosen  professor  of  moral  and  intellectual  phi- 
losophy in  the  University  of  Pennsj'lvania.  He  is  the  author  ol 
"  The  Conservative  Eeformation  and  its  Theology/*    Died  1883. 

JEWS. 

Judah  Hakkadoeh,  or  Jehudah  the  Holy,  a  famous  rabbi, 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Antoninus  and  became  head  of 
the  Sanhedrim,  which  then  sat  at  Tiberius.  He  is  regarded  as  the 
compiler  of  the  Mishna,  or  first  part  of  the  Talmud,  a  digest  of  the 
oral  laws  of  the  Jews. 

Dayid  Kimohi,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Jewish  rab- 
bis, lived  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  He  was  a  native 
of  Provence,  was  the  son  of  Joseph  and  brother  of  Moses  Kimchi, 
both  men  of  great  reputation  as  Biblical  scholars,  and  became  him- 
self one  of  the  most  esteemed  and  influential  teachers  among  his 
people.  His  fame  is  peri>ctuated  by  his  Commentaries  on  the 
Old  Testament  and  his  Hebrew  Grammar  and  Dictionary.  Died 
about  1240. 

Isaac  Abrabanel,  a  distinguished  Jewish  rabbi,  author  of 
Commentaries  on  the  Old  Testament,  and  various  other  works, 
theological  and  controversial.  He  was  councillor  first  to  Alphonso 
V.  of  Portugal,  and  afterwards  to  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  of 
Spain.     Bom  at  Lisbon,  1437 ;  died  at  Venice,  1508. 

Bey.  Prof988or  Abraham  de  Sola. — Professor  Abraham  de 
Sola  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  Hebrew^  divines  of  this  conti- 
nent. Bom  in  London,  Eug.,  in  1825,  his  early  theological  in- 
struction was  superintended  by  his  father,  the  erudite  Rev.  David 
A.  de  Sola,  minister  of  the  Spanish  synagogue  there.  In  1847,  al- 
though only  twenty-two  years  old,  he  was  called  to  the  pastoral 
charge  of  the  Spanish  congregation  of  Montreal,  Canada,  which  he 
has  held  since.  A  course  of  lectures  on  "The  Jews  in  England  " 
brought  him  into  prominence  at  once  ;  he  was  elected  president  of 
the  Natural  History  Society  of  that  city,  and  in  1848  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  Hebrew  and  Semitic  languages  in  McGill  Col- 
lege, which  post  he  also  retained.  Ten  years  later  the  uiriversity 
couferre<l  upon  him  the  title  of  LL.D.  As  a  Jewish  minister  Pro- 
fessor de  Sola  was  a  stanrh  adherent  of  the  positive  or  orihiKloz 
school  of  Judaism,  to  which  he  unflinchingly  adhere<l.  He  pub- 
lished many  works,  such  as  ''The  Sanitary  Institutions  of  the 
Hebrews,"  **  History  of  the  Jews  of  Poland  and  France."  On  the 
decease  of  Isaac  Leimer,  Professor  de  Sola  acquire<l  the  copyright  of 
his  version  of  the  Scriptures  and  Prayer-book  and  actively  cn^ijaug;^ 
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in  their  diffusion.  Being  eminently  a  practical  man^  in  addition  to 
the  mental  labor  which  synagogue  and  university  entailed  upon 
him  his  health  suffered  beneath  the  strain^  the  more  so  as  every 
philanthropic  movement  among  the  Hebrews — and  there  are  always 
many  such — found  in  him  a  zealous  co-laborer.  Professor  de  Sola 
belonged  to  a  family  of  ministers.  His  great-grandfather^  Rev. 
Raphael  Meldola^  was  chief  rabbi  of  the  Jews  in  England ;  his 
grandfather^  David  Meldola,  was  also  ecclesiastical  chief  there ;  his 
brother.  Rev.  Samuel  de  Sola,  succeeded  his  father  In  office  ;  and 
two  nephews,  Dr.  de  Sola  Mendes  and  Rev.  H.  P.  Mendes,  are 
rabbis  in  New  York  City.  He  died  in  the  city  of  New  York  in 
1882  and  his  remains  were  interred  at  Montreal. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Ck>meliu8  Jansen,  or  Janseniusy  Bishop  of  Ypres  and  professor 
of  divinity  in  the  universities  of  Louvain  and  Douay,  was  one  of 
the  most  learned  divines  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  founder 
of  the  sect  of  Jansenists.  He  was  born  in  1585  at  Akay,  near 
Leerdam,  in  Holland,  and  studied  at  Louvain.  Being  sent  to 
Spain  on  business  relating  to  the  university,  the  Catholic  king  en- 
gaged him  to  write  a  book  against  the  French  for  having  formed 
an  alliance  with  Protestant  states,  and  rewarded  him  with  the  see 
of  Ypres  in  1635.  TEe  had  already  maintained  a  controversy 
against  the  Protestants  upon  the  subjects  of  grace  and  predestina- 
tion ;  and  having  studied  with  intense  delight  the  works  of  St.  Au- 
gustine, he  devoted  the  best  years  of  his  life  to  the  composition  of 
a  treatise  entitled  "  Augustinus,"  a  kind  of  epitome  of  the  views 
of  his  gi*eat  master.  This  book  appeared  after  his  death  and  was 
the  occasion  of  the  famous  and  long-continued  controversy  between 
the  Jesuits  and  the  Jansenists.     Died  1638. 

John  Howard,  the  celebrated  philanthropist,  was  bom  at 
Hackney  in  1726.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a  grocer,  but  his  con- 
stitution was  delicate,  and,  having  an  aversion  to  trade,  he  purchased 
his  indentures  and  went  abroad.  On  his  return  he  lodged  with  a 
widow  lady,  whom  he  afterwards  married.  After  the  decease  of 
his  wife,  who  lived  only  about  three  years,  he  embarked  in  1756  for 
Lisbon,  in  order  to  view  the  effects  of  the  recent  earthquake,  but 
on  the  passage  the  ship  wtis  taken  and  carried  to  France.  The 
hardships  he  suffered  and  witnessed  during  his  imprisonment  first 
roused  his  attention  to  the  subject  of  his  future  labors.  On  being 
released  Howard  retired  to  a  villa  in  the  New  Forest,  and  in  1758 
he  married  a  secoM  ^\fe,  wKo  died  in  child-bed  in  1765,  learing 
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him  one  eon.  He  at  this  time  resided  at  Cardin^^on,  poar  Itedford, 
vbere  he  conrinnally  strove  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  poor. 
In  1??3  he  served  the  office  of  sheriff,  wliich,  us  he  declared, 
"  brought  tlio  distress  of  the  prisoners  more  immediately  under 
his  notice  "and  led  him  to  form  the  design  of  visiting  tlic  jails 
throughout  England.  Ue  laid  the  resull  of  his  inquiries  before 
the  House  of  Commons  and  received  a  vote  of  tboniis.  lie  next 
made  a  tonr  through  the  princi- 
pal countries  of  Europe,  and 
published  his  "  State  of  the 
Prisons."  A  new  subject  now 
engaged  bis  attention — namely, 
the  management  of  lazarettos 
and  the  means  of  preventing  the 
communication  of  the  plague 
and  other  contagious  diseases. 
In  1789  be  published  "An  Ao- 
connt  of  the  Principal  Lazarettos 
in  Europe,  with  Papers  relativs 
to  the  Flagne,"  etc.  Actively 
pnrsaing  his  benevolent  object, 
Howard  took  up  his  residence  at 
the  town  of  Chereon,  a  Kussian 
settlement  on  the  Black  Sea.  A 
malignant  fever  prevailed  there,  and,  having  visited  one  of  the 
sufferers,  be  caught  ihe  infection  and  dii-d  Jaiiiiurj'  20,  1790. 
His  body  was  interred  there,  and  every  rcsiKKst  was  shown  to  hia 
memory  by  the  Russian  aiitlioriiics.  Eiimnnd  RiirkL'  ])roiiounccd 
a  splundid  eulogy  on  UowanL  A  sluliie  in  a  Itoiiuin  gurb  by  Ra- 
con  was  erectetl  to  bis  memory  in  St,  I'unl's  Callu'ilrul.  His  Life 
was  written  by  Dr.  Aiken,  and  more  recently  have  uppearcd  a  me- 
moir by  Mr.  Hepworlh  Dixon  ami  ii'm  corrrKpundi'me  c<litcd  by 
Field.  A  ]><>rtniitof  Ilowanl,  by  Mather  Bntwn,  in  In  the  National 
Portrait  <iallery. 

John  Kltto,  D.D.,  was  bom  at  Plymouth  in  18ii4.  I[i><  father, 
who  begun  life  as  a  mariter-biiilder,  vas  re<liice<l  to  (ho  iKwitinn  of 
a  jobbing-mason,  in  which  business  young  Kitto's  hflj)  won  nijuind 
at  a  very  early  age.  While  tbns  occupied  in  1817  a  fall  frum  the 
top  of  a  honse  totally  dcstmyeil  bis  sense  of  he^trinp.  Ilix  jirevi- 
otiR  education  bail  lioen  meagre  ;  but  the  love  of  roa<ling  which  he 
had  actgnired  l>econie  the  mlare  of  his  lonelincm  and  the  founda- 
tion of  his  attainments.     In  18^.^  he  was  enabled,  It'j  V\\>^  VxwTkXiKi^ 
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of  friends,  to  publish  a  small  Tolame  of  essays  and  letters.  Tba 
next  ten  years  of  Dr.  Kitto's  life  were  spent  abroad.  Betuming 
to  England  in  1833,  be  gained  attention  by  a  series  of  papers  in  tba 
Penny  Magazine  nnder  the  title  of  the  "Deaf  Traveller";  and, 
baring  married,  commenced  a  course  of  literary  activity  which 
was  continued  without  intemiptioD  till  within  a  few  months  of  his 
decease.  He  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  religious  works,  but 
his  chief  title  to  fame  rests  on  his  "  Oyclopffidia  of  Biblical  Litera- 
ture."    Died  November  25,  1854. 

Cotton  Hathor  was  born  at  Boston  in  1663,  studied  at  Har- 
Tard  University,  and  at  the  ago  of  twenty  was  appointed  co-pastor 
with  his  father  at  Boston.  He 
was  a  zealous  minister,  a  vol- 
umiuous  writ«r,  and  a  cour- 
ageous opponent  of  the  dcs- 
potic  measnres  of  Charles  IL 
and  James  II.  iu  the  colony  of 
Mew  England.  He  made  him< 
j  self  especially  notorious  as  a 
]  believer  in  witchcraft,  and  by 
i  liis  influence  caused  a  fearful 
I  persecution  of  those  charged 
I  with  it.  Enormous  excitement 
I  was  occasioned,  especially  at 
j  Salem,  a  village  near  Boston ; 
I  numerous  trials  were  had  and 
-  a  large  number  of  persons  were 
put  to  death,  while  many  more 
lay  in  prison.  At  lost  the  terrible  affair  produced  a  reaction  in 
popular  feeling,  the  trials  were  discontinued  and  the  prisoners 
liberated.  Mather  lost  his  Influence  from  that  time.  He  was  the 
friend  in  his  old  ago  o(  Bcnjiimin  Franklin,  who  acknowledges  his 
obligations  to  some  of  his  writings.    Died  1728. 

NioolauB  Ludwig  von  Zinsendorf,  founder  of  the  Moravian 
settlement  of  Ilcrrnhut  and  restorer  of  the  sect,  was  son  of  George 
Louis,  Count  von  Zinzendorf,  Saxon  minister  of  state,  and  was  bom 
at  Dresden  in  1700.  He  was  piously  brought  up  and  fell  early 
under  the  influence  of  tiie  Pietist  teacher  Spener.  He  was  educated 
under  the  care  of  Francke,  the  philanthropist,  at  Halle  and  at  the 
"University  of  Wittenberg,  and,  in  opposition  to  the  wish  of  hii 
friends,  resolved  to  enter  the  church.  For  a  short  time  he  led,  it 
ifi  said,  a  loose  and  immoral  life.     After  a  stay  of  three  years  at 
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Wittenbergy  during  which  ho  gained  the  friendship  of  Frederic 
Yon  Watteville^  a  young  Swiss  noble,  and  the  missionary  Ziegen- 
bfilgy  he  yisited  Holland  and  France,  making  the  acquaintance  of 
many  eminent  persons  and  winning  general  esteem.  After  his  re* 
turn  to  Saxony  in  1721  he  married  a  sister  of  his  friend  the 
Count  of  Beuss-Ebersdorff,  and  soon  after  he  generously  offered  a 
home  on  his  estate  to  such  of  his  Moravian  Brethren  as  wished  to 
escape  the  persecution  of  the  Austrian  government.  The  settlers, 
few,  poor,  and  industrious,  established  themselves  on  the  spot  after- 
wards so  celebrated  under  the  name  of  Hcrrnliut.  Nine  years  later 
Count  von  Zinzendorf  carried  out  the  project  he  had  long  cherish- 
ed of  sending  missionaries  to  the  heaihen,  and  the  first  were  sent 
to  Greenland.  Ordained  minister  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  1734, 
he  was  banished  from  Sweden,  and  soon  after  from  Saxony  ;  trav- 
elled in  Holland,  Livonia,  and  Prussia ;  had  several  interviews  with 
the  king,  Frederick  William  I.,  and  was  ordained  bishop.  In  1737 
he  was  in  London,  where  he  held  meetings,  made  John  Wesley's 
ac([uaintance,  and  got  a  Moravian  society  established.  After  a 
visit  to  the  West  Indies,  where  he  rendered  great  senrices  to  the 
missionaries,  he  made  a  journey  through  the  British  colonies  of 
North  America,  gained  the  esteem  of  the  Friends,  travelled  among 
the  lied  Indians,  and  founded  a  Moravian  settlement  at  Bethle- 
hem. In  1747  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  Saxony.  He  made  a 
second  visit  to  England  and  America,  and,  af  ti*r  travelling  again  in 
Holland  and  Switzerland,  marrie<l  a  second  wife  and  6i>ent  his  last 
years  peacefully  at  Hermhut.  He  died  there  May  9,  1760,  and  his 
funeral  was  attended  by  Brethren  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  He 
was  the  author  of  many  short  religious  works  and  many  hyniup. 

Anne  Ifee,  a  celebrated  leader  of  the  sect  of  the  Shakers,  was  a 
native  of  Manchester.  She  was  bom  in  1735,  and  marrie<l  a  drunken 
blacksmith,  by  whom  she  had  several  chiKlrcn,  who  died  young.  She 
joined  the  sect  in  1758,  and  was  subsequently  recognized  as  their 
spiritual  chief  under  the  title  of  "  Mother  in  Jenus  Christ,"  hut,  be- 
ing abandoned  by  some  of  her  followers,  went  with  the  rest  and  her 
husband  to  America  in  1774.  She  gained  many  adherents  there, 
announced  herself  as  the  second  Chrint,  »ud  she  should  never  die, 
and  nevertheleus  dieil  in  1784.  Tlie  sect  has  probably  l)ecome  ex- 
tinct in  Great  Britain  ;  there  is  no  mention  of  it  in  the  census  re- 
port on  religious  worship  for  England  and  Wales  of  1851.  Bat 
there  arc  still  communities  of  Shakers  in  the  United  States.  They 
res4*ml)U*  the  Quakers  in  dress  and  manners,  worship  Anne  Lee  mm 
their  Messiah,  and  live  in  villages  by  themselves,  men  and  women 
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apart  from  each  other.    By  conversions  and  the  adoption  of  poor 
and  orphan  children  they  keep  ap  their  uombers. 

Emanael  Swedenborg. — TbiB  remarkable  man,  the  son  of  Jeeper 
Swcdberg,  Bishop  of  Skara,  in  Sweden,  was  bom  in  Stockholm 
January  29,  1G88.  His  father  was  highly  esteemed  as  a  man  of 
piety  and  leuniing,  and  held  importaut  positions  in  the  Chorch. 
His  suit  early  received  a  good  edncatiou  and  carefnl  religions  train- 
ing, and  exhibited  at  a  very  early  age  a  strong  inclination  towards 
pious  and  holy  tneditutiona,  which  seemed  to  foreshadow  his  subse- 
quent remarkable  spiritual  experiences.  He  was  not,  howerer,  edn* 
cated  for  the  ministry, 
but  graduated  in  hia 
twenty-second  year  as 
doctor  of  philosophy  in 
the  University  of  Up- 
sala.  He  early  mani- 
fested a  strong  taste  for 
mathematics,  and  soon 
began  to  publish  works 
on  scientific  subjects, 
after  spending  four 
years  ia  travel  in  En* 
roi)e  and  becoming  dis- 
tingui^jhcd  as  a  man  of 
science.  Charles  XII. 
ajipointed  him  Assessor 
of  the  Board  of  Miocs 
of  Sweden — an  oSSce 
which  was  regarded  as 
one  of  great  importance, 
requiring  an  extensive  knowledge  of  metallnrgy  and  mechanics. 
From  this  time  Swedanborg  devoted  himself  to  science,  pur- 
suing various  studies  and  publishing  valuable  treatises  on  different 
subjects,  which  embraced  algebra,  mechanics,  metallurgy,  mining, 
chemistry,  anatomy,  and  physiology.  His  largest  work,  entitled 
"Oj>cra  Mineralia  et  Philosophica,"  was  published  at  Leipsic  and 
Dresden,  1733,  in  three  volumes  folio.  Two  other  works  which 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  learned  are  "  The  Animal 
Kingdom  "  and  "  The  Economy  of  the  Animal  Kingdom."  These 
works  were  written  in  Latin.     Died  Mai-ch  29,  1772. 

Hoger  Williams,  the  founder  of  Rhode  Island,  and  the  aposUe 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty  in  America,  bom  in  Wales,  1598,  and 
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died  in  Providence,  April,  1683  ;  educated  by  Sir  Edwai-d  Coke 
at  Sntton'B  Hospital — now  the  Chartcr-Hoase — 1631-4,  and  at  Pern* 
bertoD  College,  Cambridge,  1625-26.  He  became  a  Nonconformist 
minister,  and  aonght  an  aaylum  in  America,  arriving  at  Boston 
Febniary  9,  1631.  In  April  he  was  cliosen  asaiBtant  to  Ur.  Skel- 
ton  in  tbe  ministry  at  Sa- 
lem ;  and,  asserting  at  once 
his  pecoliar  views  of  relig- 
ions toleration,  the  inde- 
pendence of  conscience  of 
the  civil  magistrate,  and 
the  separation  of  church 
and  state,  he  wu  soon  com- 
pelled  to  withdraw  to  Fly- 
month,  where  he  was  for  | 
two  years  assistant  to  Mr. 
Salph  Smith.  Returning 
to  Salem  in  1633,  he  snc- 
ceeded  Skelton,  and  was 
driven  thence  by  an  order 
of  the  General  Conncil  late 
in  1635  into  exile  for  "bis 
new  and  dangerous  opin- 
ions  against  the  aathority 
of  magistrates."  Permitted  to  remain  till  sprinfr,  ho  persisted  in 
preaching  in  his  own  house,  and  onlcrs  were  finally  sent  to  arrest 
him  and  send  him  to  England.  He  lied,  making  his  memorable 
journey  in  the  winter  season  through  what  was  then  a  wilderness, 
and  founded  the  city  of  Piovidcncc.  Here  he  maintained  friendly 
relations  with  the  Indians  and  promoted  the  settlement  of  Ithodc 
Island,  embracing  the  Baptist  faith,  and  endured  much  i>ersccutton 
amid  s  busy  and  fruitful  life.     Died  April,  1683. 

John  WiniwbTOiisr,  founder  of  a  religious  society  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  the  "  Church  of  God."  This  society  wus  most 
particularly  opposed  to  shvery  and  the  use  of  lifjnorH.  Before 
founding  this  society  ho  was  pastor  for  a  time  of  a  German  Re- 
formed Church  at  Ilarrisburg,  Pa. 

Oeorge  Bapp  was  bom  at  Wfirtrml>crg.  Germany,  in  1770. 
He  founded  a  sect  called  Harmonists,  or  Rappites,  in  the  old 
country,  and  in  1803  he  embarked  for  the  Unit<>d  Stales  and 
fonndeil  a  society  at  Economy,  Beaver  Co.,  Ponn.     Died  1847. 

IbiUp  WUUam  Ott«rbciii,  the  founder  of  the  sect  called  th« 
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"United  Brethren  in  Christ,"  was  born  at  Dillenberg,  Germany, 
in  1736.  In  1752,  in  his  tjiirty-scveiith  year,  he  sailed  for  Petin- 
ByWania,  where  he  established  the  above  church.     Died  1813. 

Dwight  L.  Xoody,  the  well-loiown  eviuigeHst,  wae  born  at 
Noi-thfield,  Mass.,  in  1837.  When  seventeen  years  old,  while  at- 
tending Dr.  Kirk's  Congregational  church,  be  was  converted.  He 
united  with  the  chnrch  and 
immediately  evinced  a  hearty 
interest  in  the  work  of  its  Sun- 
day-school. Removing  shortly 
after  to  Chicago,  he  began  hia 
yalnable  labors  under  the  auB> 
pices  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association.  Hia 
Sunday-school  efforts  resulted 
in  the  formation  of  an  inde- 
pendent chnrch,  which  gained 
a  large  membership.  The 
church  building,  and  the  i-esi- 
dence  which  had  been  given 
him,  with  all  their  contents 
were  destroyed  in  the  great 
fire.  Mr.  Moody  became  ac- 
quainted with  Ira  D.  Sankey  the  sinper,  in  1873,  and  they 
begun  laboring  together  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  United 
States  and  England ;  the  one  exhorting  and  preaching  with 
marvellous  power,  the  other  composing  and  singing  hymns. 

MEN  OF  THE  REFORMATION. 

John  Wioklifib,  or  WyoUfib,  was  bom  probably  at  WycliQe,  or 
at  Hipswell,  near  Richmond,  in  Yorkshire,  about  1324.  He  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  attended  the  lectures  of  the  pious 
and  learned  Bradwardine  at  Merton  College.  The  terrible  pesti- 
lence of  1348  appears  to  have  profoundly  impressed  his  mind  and 
aroused  him  to  eamest  reflection.  While  be  pursued  diligently  his 
studies  in  various  departments,  he  especially  devoted  himself  to 
philosophy  and  theology.  Like  Bradwardine,  be  drank  deep  at 
the  Biblical  fountains,  and  early  began  to  call  others  to  them.  In 
1361  he  was  elected  warden  of  Baliol,  and  in  the  same  year  was 
appointed  rector  of  Fylinghani,  in  Lincolnshire.  In  1366  he  was 
doctor  in  theology  and  teacher  of  divinity  in  the  university.  His 
reputation  and  influence  were  so  great  that  in  1374  he  was  one  of 
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the  commiaaionsn  sent  by  Edward  III.  to  Brnges  to  treat  with 
Pope  Gregory  XI.  respecting  the  repeal  of  the  statutes  of  ProTisors 
and  Premnnire.  A  corapromiEe  was  agreed  to,  and  on  Wickliffe's 
return,  the  aame  year,  he  was  named  prebendary  of  the  Collegiate 
Cbnrch  of  Westhnry  and  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Lntterworth, 
in  Leicestershire.  He  labored  inceseantlyasa  preacher  and  pastor, 
and  his  sharp  sayings  about  the  pope  and  the  church  could  not  bat 
excite  attention  in  high  quarters.  His  opinions  spread  rapidly 
suong  the  common  people,  and  the  church  grew  alarmed.  The 
tealona  and  haughty  Gourtenay  was  then  Biehop  of  London,  and  in 
February,  1377,  he  cited  the  bold  preacher  to  appear  before  a  con- 
Tocation  at  St.  Paul's.  Wickliffe  appeared  there  on  February  19, 
attended  by  Lord  Percy,  Marshal  of  England,  and  John  of  Gaunt, 
Duke  of  Lancaster.  The  con- 
Tocation  was  largely  attended, 
but  it  broke  up  in  confusion. 
In  Hay  following  three  bulls  of 
Gregory  XI.  were  addressed  to 
the  king,  the  primate,  and  the 
nniversity  of  Oxford,  requiring 
them  to  proceed  against  Wick- 
lifte,  who  early  in  1378  answered 
the  summons  of  the  primateand 
went  unattended  to  the  chapel 
at  Lambeth.  But  the  proceed* 
ings  were  stopped  by  an  order 
from  the  queen -mother,  and 
Wickliffe  was  dismisaed  with  a 
warning  not  to  say  such  things 
again.  About  this  time  he  ap- 
pears to  have  commenced  sending  oat  bis  "  poor  prioste,"  evan- 
gelists, and  missionaries  to  propagate  in  the  country  places  the 
truth  of  the  Gospel.  The  same  year,  1378.  bcgim  the  grout  schism 
fn  the  Papacy.  In  1380  he  completed  and  published  his  Knglish 
Bible,  on  which  he  had  worked  between  ten  and  fifteen  years.  It 
was  translated  from  the  Vulgate,  Bn<l  is  l>clieveil  to  have  Ixwn  the 
first  complete  version  in  EuglUh.  In  UHl  he  publicly  attacked  the 
doctrine  of  Iransubstantiation  ;  sentence  of  condemnation  wan  pro- 
nounced by  the  university,  and  even  Ijincaittcr  could  not  support 
him.  The  breaking  out  of  Wat  Tyler's  insurrection  the  ninie  year 
tutcni'iliott  I  he  alarm  which  hisopinioneexcited.  A  Byno«l  was  held 
in  Irfntilun.  iit  which  Courtenay,  now  primate,  presided  ;  Wicklifle'i 
ofiinwBs  were  deeUred  heretical,  and  soon  after  a  royal  ordinaniN 
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vaa  issued  fur  the  arrest  &nd  imprisonment  of  the  Lollurds,  his 
followers.  Wickliffe  addressed  a  petition  to  the  Commons,  and 
tliey  demanded  a  rejiefll  of  the  ordinance.  In  November,  1383,  he 
was  cited  before  the  primate  at  Oxford  ;  presented  two  confessions, 
one  in  Latin  and  the  other  in  English  ;  and,  without  being  again 
formally  condemned,  withdrew  to  hie  cure  at  Lutterworth,  He 
was  afterwards  summoned  to  Borne  by  Urban  VL,  but  was  pre- 
vented by  bodily  weaknees  from  obeying  it.  He  was  struck  with 
paralysis  wliile  standing  before  the  altar  at  Lntterworth,  Decem- 
ber 39,  13ij4,  and  was  carried  to  his  house,  where,  on  the  last  day 
of  the  year,  he  peacefully  died.  His  doctrine  was  condemned  by 
the  Council  of  Constance,  and  his  remains  were,  by  order  of  the 
council,  exbitmed,  burnb^  and  cast  into  the  Swift,  a  brook  running 
by  Lutterworth. 

John  Hubs,  one  of  the  reformers  before  the  Reformation,  was 
born  at  Hussinatz,  in  Bohemia,  about  1375.  He  was  of  a  poor 
family,  but  through  the  kindness  of 
a  seigneur  was  sent  to  stndy  at  the 
University  of  Prague,  where  he  grad- 
uated master  of  arts.  He  entered 
the  church,  was  ordained  pnest  in 
1400,  and  soon  began  propagating 
the  doctrines  of  Wickliffe.  lu  his 
bold  conrse  he  was  encouraged  by 
Kmg  WenceelaUB  and  his  queen, 
v»  TMf i  Li ii'jjMiiiT  Sophia,  to  whom  he  was  confessor, 
V  j\^  ^^^ggj^l^  Xq  1409  )]e  was  named  rector  of  the 
university  ,  was  soon  after  suspended 
from  his  odice  of  priest,  and,  con- 
tmning  to  preach  in  the  fields  and 
aiust  the  pope,  the  authority  of  tradition,  indulgences, 
etc  ,  was  denounced  at  the  court  of  Rome,  and,  on  his  failing  to 
aiisner  the  charges  made  against  him,  was  excommunicated  by 
Alexander  V.  Tumults  occurring  in  Prague  between  the  fol- 
lowers of  Hu88  and  the  Romish  party,  Huas  retired  for  a  time  to 
liis  native  village.  When  Pope  John  XXIII.  proclaimed  a  cru- 
sade iigainst  Ladislaua,  King  of  Naples,  Huss  baldly  condemned 
the  pope,  was  again  cited  to  Rome,  and  at  last,  in  1414,  to  the 
Council  of  Constance.  Thither,  trusting  to  the  safe-conduct  given 
by  the  Emperor  Sigismund,  he  went.  Unshaken  by  entreaties  or 
by  terrors,  he  was  arrested,  degraded  from  the  priesthood,  deliver- 
ed over  to  VtM  KzyHas  siia,  &ad  burnt  in  July,  1416.    His  disdplc^ 
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Jerome  of  Prague,  met  a  like  end  in  the  following  year.  Their 
death  provoked  the  Hussite  War  in  Bohemia,  in  which  Zizka  dis* 
ttnguishcd  himself,  and  which  lasted  till  1431. 

Jerome  of  Fragne,  so-called  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  studied 
in  the  universities  of  Oxford,  Paris,  Prague,  etc.,  was  a  disciple  of 
■\Vickliffe,  and  boldly  followed  the  great  reformer  IIuss  in  propa- 
gating his  doctrines.  He  attacked  the  worship  of  relics  and  images 
with  ardor,  trampled  them  under 
fool,  and  caused  the  monks  who  op- 
posed him  to  bo  arrested.  He  public- 
ly burned  in  1411  the  bull  of  the  cru- 
sade against  Ladislaus  of  Niiples  and 
the  papal  indulgences.  When  Utiss 
was  imprisoned  at  Constance  he  has- 
tened to  his  defence;  but  on  his  at- 
tempting to  return  to  Prague  the 
Dnko  of  Salzbach  caused  him  to  bo 
seized  and  carried  in  chains  to  C'on- 
Btancc  He  there  received  in  prison 
information  of  the  terrible  fate  of  his 
friend,  and  was  terrified  into  a  mo- 
mentary recantation  of  his  principles ;  bnt  he  rcsumcfl  his  courage, 
and.  retracting  his  recantation,  averred  that  none  of  his  sins  tor- 
monteil  him  more  than  his  apostasy,  while  he  vindicated  the  prin- 
ciples of  Ilnss  and  Wickliffe  with  u  boldness,  energj-,  and  eloquence 
that  citinlod  the  admiration  of  his  adversaries-  He  was,  however, 
condcmnt'd  to  bo  burnt ;  which  eenteucc  ho  endured  with  heroic 
fortitude  May  30,  1416. 

Hartia  I.tttber,  the  great  reformer,  was  born  Xovenilicr  10, 
I4S3,  at  Kislebcn,  in  Lower  Saxony.  His  fatlicr,  Huns  Luther, 
was  a  ]Kx>r  miner,  and  soon  after  his  son  Martin's  birth  settled 
with  his  pious  and  industrious  wife,  Murgiiri't.  at  Munsfeld.  At 
the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  sent  to  the  schoiil  of  .Miigilfburg.  from 
which  he  removed  to  Kisenach,  uiul  thence  to  thf  I'nivcrHiiy  of 
Erfurt,  where,  in  15(t3,  he  n-ceived  his  first  defirit' :  and  Iwo  years 
later,  having  obtained  the  dogn.-e  of  dwtor  of  iihitiwiphy,  lie  <li-- 
liverid  Ivclurcs  on  the  Physics  and  KtliiL-s  of  Arit^totle.  lie  «us 
dei^lined  by  his  father  fur  the  legiU  prof<.>:^ion.  but  the  imprcssirjn 
pro<luco<l  on  him  by  the  fate  of  his  friend  Alexis,  who  wut  stricken 
dead  by  li;r|itnin^  while  walking  by  liis  Hide  on  the  r<uid  from  .Miiiit- 
fcid  to  Krfurl,  uniting  with  the  cOect  of  his  early  rtligious  o<1uea- 
|ioo,  iuduced  him  to  devot«  himself  to  the  mouosiic  l\f<^    Ua 
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entered  the  moDaatery  of  the  Augastinee  in  1505,  Bobmitting  pa- 
tiently to  all  the  penances  and  hamiliations  which  the  anperior  of  the 
order  imposed  upon  noTices.  Daring  his  residence  in  the  monasterj 
he  studied  with  great  enthnaiasm  the  writings  of  St.  Angnstine,  and 
passed  through  severe  mental  conflicts,  seeking  vainly  for  guidance 
or  consolation.  In  1507  he  was  ordained  priest,  sod  in  1508  he 
was  made  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  new  nnirersity  of  Witten- 
berg. In  this  sphere  of  action  his  powerful  mind  soon  showed  it- 
self ;  he  threw  oS  the  fetters  of  the  scholaetic  philosophy,  asserted 
the  rights  of  reason,  and  attracted  a  large  number  of  disciples.  He 
was  called  by  the  senate  to  preach,  and  it  was  with  very  great  re- 
luctance and  timidity  that 
he  made  lus  first  attempts 
in  the  pulpit.  But  it  was 
not  long  before  the  convic- 
tion began  to  be  uttered 
that  he  was  the  man  to  re- 
form the  church.  In  1510 
he  visited  the  court  of  Pope 
LeoX.atBome — a  journey 
which  revealed  to  him  the 
irreligion  and  cormption  of 
the  clergy  and  destroyed 
his  reverence  for  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  pope.  After  his 
return,  in  1513,  he  was 
made  doctor  in  theology.  His  profonnd  learning,  bis  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Bible,  together  with  the  fame  of  hia  eloquence, 
tfoon  made  Luther  known  to  the  principal  scholars  of  the  age  and 
esteemed  as  a  powerful  advocate  of  the  new  light  which  was  break* 
iug  in  upon  the  world.  Great,  therefore,  was  the  attention  ex- 
cited by  his  ninety-five  propositions  afSxed  to  the  church  of  Wit- 
tenberg Castle,  October  31,  1517,  and  intended  to  put  an  end  te 
the  sale  of  indulgences  by  the  Dominican  Tetsel.  They  were  con- 
demned ae  heretical  and  burnt ;  hat  neither  menaces  nor  pergna- 
■ioDs  could  induce  him  to  recant,  and  he  maintained  the  invalidity 
of  indulgences  and  denied  the  papal  snpremacj.  In  1618  Lather 
had  a  controversy  with  Dr.  £ck,  and  the  same  year  met  the  cardi- 
nal-legate Cajetan  at  Augsburg,  In  1530  Luther  and  his  friends 
were  excommunicated,  and  his  vrritinp  bomt  at  Borne,  Cologne, 
and  Lonvain.  Indignant  at  this  open  act  of  hostility,  Lnther 
burned  the  bull  of  excommunication  and  the  papal  decretaU 
Seing  called,  vpou  \i^  masrj  ^  &&  Gormaa  nobilitj  to  defend  the 
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new  doctrine,  he  presented  himself  at  the  Diet  of  Worms,  April, 
1521,  before  the  emperor  and  a  vast  assemblage  of  the  princes  and 
prelates  of  Oermany.  He  there  made  an  elaborate  defence,  and  con- 
dnded  with  these  words  ;  "  Let  me,  then,  be  confuted  and  convinced 
by  the  testimony  of  the  Scriptares  or  by  the  clearest  arguments, 
otherwise  I  cannot  and  will  not  recant,  for  it  is  neither  safe  nor  ex- 
pedient to  act  against  conscience.  Here  I  take  my  stand ;  I  cannot 
do  otherwise,  so  help  me  God  ]  Amen."  lie  left  Worms,  in  fact, 
a  conqueror ;  but  it  was  so  manifest  that  his  enemies  were  deter- 
mined npon  his  deetmction  that  the  Elector  of  Saxony  conveyed 
him  to  the  castle  of  Wartburg  to  save  bis  life.  In  this  I^tmos,  aa 
he  called  it,  Luther  remained  ten  months,  spending  his  days  in 
laborions  studies  and  in  carrying  on  the  fight  of  futh  by  nnmerons 
writings,  and  then  returned  to  Wittenberg,  where  he  published  a 
■harp  reply  to  Henry  VIIL,  who  had  written  a  book  against  him 
on  the  seven  sacraments.  In  1525  he  married  Catherine  de  Bora, 
who  had  been  a  nun,  and  by  whom  he  bad  three  sons.  In  1529 
the  emperor  assembled  another  diet  at  Spire  to  check  the  progress 
of  the  new  opinions ;  and  there  it  was  that  the  name  Protestants 
first  arose — protest  being  made  by  electoral  princes  who  support- 
ed the  Betormation  against  the  rigorous  impositions  brought  for- 
ward in  this  assembly.  In  1534  Luther's  translation  of  the  whole 
Bible  was  published.  At  length  worn  out,  more  by  labor  than  by 
age,  he  died  at  bis  native  place,  February  18, 1546. 

FhlUp  Kalanolithoii.  coadjutor  with  Luther  in  the  Beformation, 
and  one  of  the  wisest  and 
greatest  men  of  hia  age,  was 
bom  at  Bretten,  in  tbo  Palati- 
nate  of  the  Rhine,  in  1497. 
Hia  family  name  was  "  Schwar- 
lerde,"  of  which  "  Melancb- 
thon "  is  intended  to  bo  the 
Greek  equivalent  While  stndy- 
ing  at  Pfortabeim  ho  became 
acquainted  with  the  great  scho- 
lar Johann  Beuchlin,  who  re- 
mained his  friend.  He  next 
studied  at  Heidelberg  and  TQb- 
ingen,  and  in  1518  was  appointed  Greek  professor  at  Wittenberg, 
where  he  became  the  friend  of  Luther  and  a  convert  to  his  doc- 
trinea.  Lather  was  at  that  time  professor  of  divinity  there.  In 
tha  following  year  be  took  part  with  Luthei  \\v  \.\i«  ^^^'a^a^j.«)& 
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with  Dr.  Eck  at  Letpaic.  Their  personal  cha 
widely  different — Melanchtlion  was  as  rema 
manners  aa  Luther  was  for  impetuosity  and 
Melauchthon's  judgment,  ripened  by  classic 
la  a  philoBopbcr  and  critic,  the  uncommon  d 
of  his  ideas,  the  cautJou  with  which  he  adi 
certainty,  and  the  steadfast  zeal  with  which  1 
the  truth  when  found — this  combination  of 
at  all  times  rare,  eontributed  greatly  to  th( 
of  the  Reformation.  The  Augsburg  Confes 
Uelanchthou  in  1530,  and,  nnder  the  sanct 
Saxony,  ho  aided  in  framing  a  code  of  ecclei 
He  wrote  numerons  theological  treatises,  la 
history,  philosophy,  etc,  and  died  at  Witb 
life  was  written  by  his  friend  Camerarius. 
memory  waa  "  inaugurated"  at  Wittenberg, 
King  of  Prussia  and  a  distingnished  assembla 

Ulrich  Zwingle,  tlie  great  reformer  of  i 
at  the  ha: 
the  Toci 
1484,  sev 
birth  of  L 
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up  piousl; 
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ish  priest 
to  study  , 
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diatcly  and  renew  his  studies  at  Basel.  E 
scholastic  theology,  but  gave  it  up  in  disgo 
time,  and  soon  after  rejoiced  lo  hear  tbe 
Wittonbach.  In  1506  he  was  ordained  pries' 
of  arts  for  several  years — and  accepted  the  pis 
which  he  filled  with  zeal  and  devotedness  f 
this  period  thoughts  were  working  in  his 
germs  of  the  Reformation  to  come.  He 
the  Swiss  auxiliaries  to  the  wars  in  i 
battle   ot  Marignauo,  b.i\4   \veftLa.  \i«  TOfla* 
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trymen  to  dissuade  them  from  foreign  military  service.  In 
1514  he  had  visited  Erasmus  at  Basel  and  was  greatly  in- 
fluenced by  his  writings.  His  visits  to  Italy  were  of  service 
to  him  in  the  same  way  as  such  visits  were  to  Luther^  making 
clear  to  him  the  evils,  errors,  and  corruptions  of  the  church  and 
the  necessity  of  reform.  The  year  1516  Zwingle  has  noted  as  the 
period  of  the  commencement  of  the  Swiss  Reformation.  That 
same  year  he  moved  to  the  secluded  monastery  of  Einsiedeln,  of 
which  he  was  appointed  priest  and  preacher.  His  clear  and  elo- 
quent announcement  of  Scriptural  truth  astonished  his  new  hearers 
and  drew  crowds  from  the  surrounding  country  to  hear  him.  In 
the  following  year,  1519,  through  his  high  reputation  for  learn- 
ing, piety,  and  eloquence,  and  the  active  influence  of  his  friend 
Oswald  Myconius,  Zwingle  was  appointed  preacher  at  the  cathe- 
dral of  Zurich,  and  was  thus  brought  into  the  centre  of  the  politi- 
cal movements  of  Switzerland.  His  preaching  produced  immense 
excitement  by  its  novelty,  freshness,  sincerity,  and  truthfulness ; 
but  while  most  were  charmed,  not  a  few  were  alarmed  and  angry. 
In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he  was  attacked  by  the  plague 
(known  then  as  *'  the  great  death  "),  and  it  was  reported  that  he 
was  dead.  He,  however,  recovered,  and  with  renewed  vigor,  de- 
votedness,  and  fulness  resumed  his  work  as  a  teacher  of  the  truth* 
In  1522  began  the  action  of  the  court  of  Rome  against  the  Refor- 
mation in  Switzerland.  The  Bishop  of  Constance,  by  letter  to  the 
chapter  of  Zurich,  attempted  to  stop  the  preaching  of  Zwingle. 
The  latter  replied  in  his  "  Architeles,"  and  the  attempt  failed. 
But  an  order  of  the  diet  was  soon  after  obtained  which  prohibited 
preaching  against  the  monks.  About  the  same  time  Zwingle  mar- 
ried Anna  Reinhold,  a  widow,  the  mother  of  Zwingle's  beloved  dis- 
ciple and  friend  Ceroid.  He  did  not  make  his  marriage  known  till 
two  years  later.  Meanwhile  enmity  was  growing  into  persecution, 
and  the  reformer  was  sometimes  overwhelmed  with  the  forelnxlingB 
of  evil  to  come  and  the  failure  of  his  holiest  hopes.  Early  in  1523 
a  conference  between  the  advocates  and  opponents  of  the  new  doc- 
trines was  held  at  Zurich  by  order  of  the  Grt»at  Council  ;  but  the 
discussions,  which  lasted  thfce  days,  left  the  controversy  as  it  was 
— the  reformers  arguing  on  the  basis  of  Scripture,  and  their  oppo- 
nents from  the  canon  law,  and  there  being  no  first  principles  in 
common  to  them.  Not  long  after  the  Reformation  was  publicly 
established  in  Zurich,  pictures,  statues,  etc.,  were  taken  out  of  the 
churches,  and  instead  of  the  Mass  a  simple  form  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  was  adopted.  Education  was  provided  for  and  convents 
were  suppressed,  just  regard  being  had  to  the  iulfet^U  ^1  \i»ivt 
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iamaCes.  Iq  1538  Zwingle  attended  the  important  conferenceB  of 
Baden,  and  in  1539  that  of  Marbnrg,  whera  he  agreed  on  certain 
articles  of  faith  with  Luther  and  Ualanchthon.  Two  years  later 
the  long-suppressed  enmity  of  the  cantons  which  remained  Catho- 
lic broke  out  in  open  war  against  Zurich  and  Berne.  Delay,  inde- 
cisiion,  and  half -hear  tedness  among  tha  citizens  of  Zarich  made 
their  cau^e  hopeless,  and  at  the  battle  of  Cappel  their  handfal  of 
disorderly  troops  was  easily  destroyed  or  dispersed  by  the  superior 
numbers  and  discipline  of  the  Gatholio  army.  Zwingle  fell  on  that 
field,  October  11, 1531.  Hia  body  was  discovered,  burnt,  and  quar- 
tered, and  bis  ashes  mingled  with  those  of  swine  and  scattered  to 
the  winds. 


John  Calvin  (Jean  Cauvin),  the  great  reformer,  founder  and 
head  of  the  Genoese  theo- 
cracy, was  bom  at  Noyon 
in  1509.  He  was  destined 
for  the  church  and  sent  to 
stcdy  at  Paris,  where  he 
became  first  acquainted 
with  tiie  doctrines  of  the 
Beformation.  Ha  then 
j  studied  lav  at  the  uniTer- 
I  sities  of  Orleans  and  Boor- 
gea,  and  in  1532  retamed  to 
Paris  a  decided  conTert  to 
the  reformed  faith.  Com- 
pelled  to  fly  from  Pahs  in 
1533,  after  various  wander- 
ings  he  found  a  protector 
in  Margaret,  Queen  of  Ifa- 
varre.  In  the  following 
year  be  went  to  Basel,  and  there  completed  and  published  his 
great  work,  the  "  Institutes  of  the  Christian  Beligion."  After  a 
short  stay  at  Ferrara  he  went  in  1536  to  GeueTa,  where  the  re- 
form had  just  been  established,  and  there,  on  the  pressing  entrea- 
ties of  Farel  and  his  friends,  he  remained.  In  1538  Galrin  and 
Farel  were  expelled  fmm  Geneva  in  consequence  of  aonu  <diangea 
introduced  by  them,  and  Calvin  first  went  to  Berne  and  then  to 
Strasburg.  He  was,  however,  recalled  three  yean  later,  and  soon 
propoeed  and  got  established  his  system  of  chsFch  govemment. 
He  RoQght  to  regulate  manners  as  well  aa  faith,  and  rigoroualy  cen- 
sured and  punisWed  &U  who  rceiated  his  authority.     He  applied 
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himself  also  to  reform  the  civil  goyemment,  established  an  acade- 
my, fostered  literature  and  science,  and  made  Geneva  *'  the  metro- 
polis of  the  reformed  faith.''  His  personal  character  was  spotless 
but  austere  ;  his  labors  as  pastor,  lecturer  on  theology^  councillor, 
author,  and  correspondent  were  immense  and  incessant  The  terri- 
ble rigor  of  his  ecclesiastical  rule  was  most  strikingly  shown  in  his 
treatment  of  Servetus,  who  for  his  theological  opinions  was  burnt 
at  Geneva  in  1553.  Calvin  was  not  present  at  the  famous  Confer- 
ence of  Poissy,  but  instructed  Beza  and  other  reformers  who  took 
part  in  it.  It  was  after  that  conference  that  the  differences  be- 
tween Luther  and  Calvin  became  manifest  and  that  the  term  Cal- 
vinist  began  to  be  used.  The  great  distinguishing  features  of  Cal- 
vinism are  the  doctrines  of  absolute  predestination,  of  the  spir- 
itual presence  only  in  the  Eucharist,  and  the  independence  of  the 
church.  John  Knox  was  the  friend  of  Calvin  and  introduced  his 
system  into  Scotland.  Besides  the  **  Institutes ''  Calvin  published 
commentaries  on  the  Bible,  sermons,  and  various  tracts.  There  is 
also  a  valuable  collection  of  his  letters.  The  ^'  Institutes,"  writ- 
ten in  Latin,  were  translated  into  French  and  almost  all  European 
languages,  and  have  left  such  wide  and  deep  impress  on  society  as 
few  books  beside  have  done.    Calvin  died  at  Geneva  May  27, 1564. 

Michael  Serretoay  a  learned  Spaniard,  memorable  as  the  vic- 
tim of  religious  intolerance,  was  bom  at  Villanueva  in  1509 ;  was 
educated  at  Toulouse,  studied  medicine  at  Paris,  and  was  for  some 
years  in  correspondence  with  Calvin.  lie  published  several  anti- 
Trinitarian  works,  one  of  which  excited  against  him  the  violent 
hatred  of  both  Catholics  and  Protestants ;  and  though  he  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  escape  from  the  persecutions  of  the  former,  he 
could  not  elude  the  vengeance  of  the  latter^  headed  and  incited  a& 
they  were  by  his  implacable  enemy,  the  stem  and  unforgiving  re* 
former  of  Geneva.  He  was  seized  as  he  was  passing  through  that 
city,  tried  for  **  blasphemy  and  heresy,"  and  condemned  to  the 
flames.  The  sentence  was  carried  into  execution  October  27,  1553. 
Servetus  was  supposed  by  many  to  have  anticipated  Uarvey  in  the 
discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

Jaoob  Anniniufl,  or  Harmenaan,  theologian,  from  whom  the 
sect  of  Arminians  took  its  name,  was  bom  in  Holland  in  1560. 
He  was  sent  at  the  age  of  fifteen  to  Leyden,  and  studied  at  the 
university  six  years,  after  which  he  went  to  Geneva,  where  Beza 
then  taught  theology.  After  visiting  Basel  and  Rome  he  became 
pastor  at  Amsterdam  in  15RR.  A  change  soon  took  place  in  his 
theological  opinions,  suspicions  of  his  unaounduoM^  vraii^^  vDts^  ^ 
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length,  after  being  named  professor  of  theology  at  Leyden,  be 
propounded  the  doctrines  diatiuctive  of  his  sect,  and  was  mrolvad 
in  harassiug  controversies,  especially  with  his  fellow- professor 
Gomar.  He  was  supported  by  several  eminent  men,  bat  his  health 
failed  and  ho  died  in  1609.  The  system  of  Arminius  was  a  pro- 
teat  against  the  rigid  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  grace  and  predestina- 
tion. 

Deslderius  EraamuB,  one  of  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  the 
ago  ill  which  he  lived,  wus  born  at  Rotterdam  in  1467.  He  was 
the  illegitimate  son  of  one  Gemrd  by  the  daughter  of  a  physician; 
but  his  father  and  mother  dying  when  he  was  only  fourteen  years 
old,  he  was  left  to  the  care  of 
guardians,  who  doteiTnined  on 
bringing  him  up  to  a  religious 
life,  that  they  migiit  enjoy  his 
patrimony;  for  which  purpose 
they  removed  iiim  from  one  con- 
vent to  another,  till  at  last,  in 
1486,  he  took  the  habit  among 
tlie  canons  regular  at  Stein,  near 
Torgau.  The  monastic  life  being 
disagreeable  to  him,  he  accepted 
an  invitation  from  the  Archbish- 
op of  Cambray  to  reside  with 
him.  During  his  abode  with 
this  prelate  he  Was  ordained 
priest ;  hut  in  149G  he  wont  to  Paris  and  aupiwrted  himself 
by  giving  jirivate  lectures.  In  1497  he  visited  England  and 
met  with  a  liberal  reception  from  the  most  eminent  scholars.  On 
his  return  he  sjient  twelve  yeai-s  in  France,  Italy,  and  the  Nether- 
landi^,  and  during  that  time  he  published  several  works.  In  1506 
he  took  his  doctor's  degree  at  Turin,  and  went  to  Bologna,  where 
ho  continued  some  time.  Thence  he  removed  to  Venice  and  re- 
sided with  the  famous  AMns  Manutius.  From  Venice  he  went  to 
Padim  and  Rome,  where  many  offers  were  made  him  to  settle  ;  but 
having  received  an  invitation  from  Henry  VIII.,  he  came  to  Eng- 
land again  in  1510,  wrote  his  "Praise  of  Folly"  while  residing 
with  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  was  appointed  Margaret  Professor  of 
Divinity  and  Greek  lecturer  at  Cambridge.  In  1514  he  once 
more  returned  to  the  Continent,  and  lived  chiefly  at  Basel,  where 
he  vigorously  continued  his  literary  labors  and  prepared  his  edi- 
tion of  the  New  Teatamftut  ■with  a  Lalin  translation,  his  "  Cicero- 
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nianus,"  and  his  celebrated  "  Colloquies,"  which  gave  such  offence 
to  the  monks  that  they  used  to  say  :  '^  Erasmus  laid  the  egg  which 
Luther  hatched."  With  Luther,  however,  whom  he  had  provoked 
by  his  treatise  on  **  Free- Will,"  he  was  in  open  hostility.  In  1628  ' 
appeared  his  learned  work,  **  De  recta  Liitini  Graecique  Sermo- 
nis  Pronunciatione,"  and  his  last  publication,  which  was  printed 
the  year  before  his  deatli,  was  entitled  ''  Ecclesiastes,  or  the  Man- 
ner of  Preaching."  He  died  at  Basel  in  1536.  Erasmus  was  a 
man  of  great  learning,  a  great  wit,  and  an  able  critic,  but  he 
was  a  coward  ;  he  loved  ease  and  his  good  name  more  than  he 
cared  for  truth  and  the  Reformation  ;  and  so  while  he  saw  clearly 
the  need  of  the  work  which  Luther  had  set  himself  to  do,  and 
how  well  he  was  doing  it,  he  not  only  held  back  from  taking  ])art 
openly  in  it,  but  shunned  and  cruelly  insulted,  in  some  instances, 
his  iKjrsonal  friends  on  account  of  their  connection  with  Luther. 
II is  treatment  of  Ulrioh  von  Hutton  was  unpardonable. 

Margaret  of  Valois,  Queen  of  Navarre,  and  sister  to  Fi^ncis 
I.,  King  of  Fnince,  was  the  daughter  of  Charles  of  Orleans,  Duke 
of  Angouleme,  and  lM>rn  in  149'^.  In  1509  she  married  Charles, 
Duke  of  Alenyon,  who  died  in  1525  Her  next  husband  was 
Henry  d'Alhret,  King  of  Navarre,  by  whom  she  had  Jeanne 
d'Albret,  mother  of  Henry  IV.  She  was  a  beautiful  woman  and 
the  mo^?t  accomplished  })rincess  of  her  age,  and  was  employed 
]»y  Francis  in  8ome  important  negotiations,  which  she  managed 
skilfully.  She  was  authoress  of  some  poems,  and  of  a  tract  en- 
titled the  "  Mirror  of  the  Sinful  Soul,"  which  was  condemned  as 
heretical  by  the  Sorlwnne.  A  volume  of  tales  entitled  *'  Heptam- 
en)n,  on  Sept  Joumees  de  la  Heyne  de  Navarre,"  which  were  writ- 
ten by  her  during  the  gayety  of  youth,  are  as  frw  in  their  ten- 
dency as  those  of  Boccaeeio  :  and  it  certainly,  at  the  j^resent  day, 
appears  somewhat  extraordinary  that  a  princess  so  jiious  and  con- 
tem]»lative  as  Margaret  of  Valois  should  have  biH*n  the  author. 
Jc>hn  Calvin  was  at  one  time,  when  forced  to  fly  from  Paris,  under 
her  protection.     Died  1540. 

Charles  V.,  Kmi)eror  of  the  West,  was  born  at  (ihent  in  1500. 
nesuceeiMled  his  grandfather.  FVrdinand.  as  King  of  Spain  in  151G, 
his  mother  l)eing  also  recognize*!  as  queen,  although  incapable  of 
government.  On  the  death  ot  Maximilian  L  he  was  ohohcn  to 
Buceee^l  him,  and  w:tf  crowne<l  emperor  at  Aix-la-Chajulle  in 
1520.  The  j>eriiMl  <jf  his  reign  is  one  of  the  most  momentous  in 
mo^lern  history,  and  full  of  gn»at  affairs  in  which  Charles  had  a 
large  iH'.rsonal  share.     His  rivalry  with  Fmivcv*!.  ol  ^tw\^^^  %xw^ 
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treason.  Pardoned  soon  after,  he  was  convicted  of  heresy.  He 
made  many  applications  for  pardon,  and  in  tlie  weakness  of  his  old 
age  even  signed  a  recantation  of  his  principles.  But  when  he  was 
brought  into  St.  Mary's  Church  to  read  his  recantation  in  public 
he  besought  the  forgiveness  of  God  for  his  apostasy  and  exhorted 
the  people  against  the  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  declaring 
nothing  could  afford  him  consolation  but  the  prospect  of  extenuat- 
ing his  guilt  by  encountering  the  fiery  torments  which  awaited 
him.  This  so  incensed  his  adversaries  that  they  dragged  him  to 
the  stake  opposite  Baliol  College.  He  approached  it  with  a  cheer- 
ful countenance  and  met  his  death  with  the  utmost  fortitude,  ex- 
claiming, as  he  thrust  his  right  hand  into  the  flames  :  *'  This  un- 
worthy hand  !  this  unworthy  hand  1 "  Whatever  were  his  faults 
in  yielding  to  the  wishes  of  a  despotic  sovereign,  it  is  certain  that 
no  man  contributed  so  much  as  Cranmer  to  the  establishment  and 
independence  of  the  English  Church.  Nothing  could  more  strong- 
ly evince  his  sincerity  than  the  fact  that  in  him  courage  survived 
a  public  confession  of  dishonor.     Died  March  21,  1556. 

Miles  Coverdale,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  reformer,  and  translator  of 
the  Bible,  was  born  in  Yorkshire  in  1487.  He  studied  at  Cam- 
bridge, entered  the  Augustinian  Order,  and  was  ordained  priest  in 
1514.  He  afterward  zealously  embraced  the  reformed  faith,  asso- 
ciated with  other  eminent  men  for  conference  on  the  Scriptures, 
aided  Tyndale  in  his  translation  of  the  Bible,  and,  by  permission 
of  Henry  VIII.,  published  his  own  translation  in  1535.  It  was  the 
first  printed  English  Bible.  Three  years  later,  while  assisting  at 
Paris  in  the  publication  of  another  edition,  he  was  cited  before  the 
Inquisition  and  the  copies  printed  were  condemned  to  be  burnt. 
He  returned  to  England,  was  made  almoner  to  Queen  Catherine 
Parr,  and  in  1551  Bishop  of  Exeter.  He  was  imprisoned  by 
Queen  Mary,  went  abroad,  and,  after  many  wanderings,  reached 
Geneva,  still  devoting  himself  to  his  chosen  task  and  contributing 
his  aid  to  the  **  Geneva  Bible."  Ho  returned  after  Mary's  death 
and  held  for  a  short  time  a  rectory  in  London.  Died  there  1568. 
The  publication  of  his  Bible  was  commemorated  in  England  in 
October,  1835,  its  third  centenary. 

Fra  Girolamo  Savonarola,  the  great  Florentine  preacher  and 
political  reformer,  was  born  at  Ferrara  in  1452.  Of  a  deeply  reflec- 
tive and  even  ascetic  temper,  which  was  confirmed  by  the  splendors 
and  frivolity  and  corruptions  of  the  court  of  the  princes  of  Este,  he 
lived  there  in  his  youth  a  sad  and  solitary  life,  praying,  fasting, 
and  studying  the  Bible  and  the  works  of  Thomas  Aquinas*    At 
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the  age  of  twenty-three  ho  secretly  left  home  and  entered  the  Do- 
minican Order  at  Bologna,  where  he  spout  soven  years.  The  pre- 
sentlmont  that  he  was  called  to  some  oxtraordinary  mission  had 
long  been  fixed  in  his  mind  and  gave  a  tone  to  his  preaching. 
Aboat  1483  he  entered  the  convent  of  San  Marco  at  Florence 
with  high,  aDselfish  hopes  and  purposes,  but  soon,  with  the  bitter 
sadness  of  a  man  who  finds  such  hopes  illusions,  quitted  it.  He 
preached  at  San  Geminiauo  and  at  Brescia ;  distinctly  announced 
the  idea  which  pervaded  all  his  discourses,  as  it  ruled  bis  life, 
"  The  church  will  be  scourged  and  regenerated,  and  that  quickly  "; 
and  produced  the  most  extraordinary  impression  on  the  crowds 
who  listened  to  him.  In  1490  ho  was  recoiled  to  Florence  by  La- 
renzo  de'  Uodici ;  re-entered  San 
Marcn,  tlic  walls  of  whoso  apartments 
and  cloisters  wore  covered  with  the 
inspired  and  inspiring  frescoes  of  the 
saintly  artist,  Fru  Angelico;  und, 
the  convent  church  becoming  too 
small,  he  soon  began  to  preach  in  tho  M 
Duomo.      lie  spoko  with  tho  fervor 

and  authoritative  tone  of  a  prophet,     ^^^^fl  /  .*^  .' 

and  acquired  almost  unboniided  in- 
fluence, bcilh  political  and  social.  The 
despotic  government  of  tlic  Medici, 
atlministrativp  wrongs,  social  gnyctio:) 
and  immoruliticH,  as  well  ns eivlei'iiL'iti- 

cal  ubu.'^os,  wore  tlio  common  thonies  of  his  vehement  oratory  ;  and 
in  all  tlii-BC  matters  ho  found  himself  in  colliDion  with  the  scholarly 
and  politic  Lorenzo.  The  latter,  however,  wnt  f"r  him  to  give  him 
aliRolutionon  his  deathbed  (April.  1402),  undn  menionihlo  interview 
took  place  liotweoB  thcui,  of  which  there  are  two  eonflicting  accounts. 
The  must  contnwlictory  judgments  have  iKfu  piinwcii  on  this  extra- 
ordinary man.  and  there  are  points  in  bin  life  which  must  probably 
remuin  insoluble  problems.  But  one  thing  is  certain— that  he  was 
a  man  of  mro  sincerity  and  intenKoly  in  earnest.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  result  of  his  action  does  not  ap]H-iir  to  have  lasted  beyond 
his  own  lifetime,  nor  his  influence  to  hiivc  tK<<-n  more  than  lot^ol. 
Among  the  disciples  of  Savonnmla  were  the  famous  painters  Fra 
BartohmuH)  and  !x>r('nx»  ili  C'n'di.  ami  the  sculptor  I.uca  dclla 
Riibhia.  He,  with  his  friends,  were  hung  and  afterwards  burnt, 
Uay  23,  1498. 

IbrUn  Booer,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  ttt1»n&Ktv.-w, 
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born  uear  Strasbarg  in  1491.  Ho  entered  the  Dominican  Order, 
but  became  s  convert  to  the  reformed  faith  in  1531.  He  settied  at 
Strasbarg,  which  owed  to  his  labore  as  pastor  and  profesaorof  theo- 
logy for  twenty  years  the  establishmeat  of  the  Beformation  there. 
He  took  part  in  the  conferences  of  Marborg;,  hoping  to  reconcile 
Lutber  and  Zwinglias,  but  refused  at  the  Diet  of  Angsbarg  to 
subscribe  the  famous  Interim  of  Charles  V.  In  1548  he  was  called 
by  Cranmer,  with  Fagins,  to  England,  and  for  two  years  was  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  at  Cambridge.  He  was  most  highly  esteemed 
for  bis  piety,  leomiog,  discretion,  and  especially  his  knowledge  of 
the  Scriptnree.  His  writings  are  rery  nnmeroos.  He  died  at  Cam> 
bridge  in  1551  and  was  honored  with  a  sumptuous  buri^.  In  the 
reign  of  Queen  Mary,  Cardinal  Pole  had  his  body,  with  that  of  Fa- 
giuB,  exhumed  and  publicly  burnt  with  their  books ;  but  soon  after 
the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth  this  sarage  sentence  was  repeal- 
ed and  tiie  memory  of  those  great  men  restored. 

Frederic  IZL,  the  Wise,  Elector  of  Saxony,  bom  in  1463,  sao- 
ceeded  his  father,  Ernest,  in 
1486.  He  is  known  chiefly  as 
founder  of  the  Uniyersity  of 
Wittenberg,  and  ae  the  fnend 
and  very  cautious  protector  of 
I  Luther,  who  was  one  of  the 
let  professors  of  the  new  nui- 
Tersity.  It  was  by  his  arrange- 
ments that  Luther,  after  the 
Diet  of  Worms,  was  seized  and 
earned  off  to  the  Wartburg. 
He  had  not  courage  to  establish 
in  his  dominions  the  reformed 
faith  and  worship.     He  became 

administrator  of  the  empire  lu  1619,  and  was  offered  the  imperial 

crown,  but  declined  it.    Died  1525. 

Nicholas  Bidley,  an  eminent  English  prelate  and  Protestant 
martyr,  was  born  in  1500  at  Tyndale,  in  Northumberland,  and 
educated  at  Cambridge.  He  travelled  on  the  Continent,  and  dur- 
ing three  years'  absence  from  his  native  country  became  aoqoaisted 
with  several  of  the  early  reformers,  whose  docfcrines  he  afterwards 
warmly  espoused.  Betuming  to  Cambridge,  he  filled  the  office  oi 
proctor  to  the  university,  and  as  such  protested  against  the  claims 
of  the  papal  see  to  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  in  the 
realm.     He  vaa  aVso  cVoaeo.^'a.VA.v^  orator,  beoame  one  of  the  kfaig'B 


^^ 
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chaplains,  Bishop  of  Bochester,  and  was  finally  elevated  to  the 
see  of  Londotiy  whete  he  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office  with 
unwearied  diligence.  He  was  likewise  employed  in  all  the  most 
important  ecclesiastical  measures  of  that  reign,  particularly  in  the 
compiling  of  the  liturgy  and  the  framing  of  the  Articles  of  Beli- 
giou.  It  was  at  the  instigation  of  Bishop  Ridley  that  King  Ed- 
ward endowed  the  three  gi*eat  foundations  of  Christ's,  Bartholo- 
mew's, and  St  Thomas's  hospitals.  Having  unadvisedly  concurred 
in  the  proclamation  of  Lady  Jane  Orey,  Ridley  was,  on  the  death 
of  Edward,  marked  out  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  victims  of 
papal  authority ;  and  being  condemned  as  a  heretic  to  the  stake, 
he  suffered  with  the  venerable  Latimer  at  Oxford,  October  15, 
1555. 

John  Hooper,  an  English  prelate  and  Protestant  martyr,  was 
bom  in  Somersetshire  in  1495,  and  educated  at  Merton  College, 
Oxford.  Having  accepted  the  views  of  the  reformers,  he  had  to 
leave  his  own  country  and  passed  several  years  on  the  Continent. 
At  the  accession  of  Edward  VI.  he  returned,  and  after  a  few  years 
was  made  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  to  which  was  added  the  see  of 
Worcester  *'  in  commcndam."  Here  he  labored  with  great  zeal 
till  the  restoration  of  popery  under  Mary,  when,  continuing  firm 
in  the  faith  he  had  chosen,  he  was  condemned  to  the  flames  at 
Gloucester  in  1555. 

John  Rogers,  an  eminent  English  divine  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, was  educated  at  Cambridge  and  became  chaplain  to  the  fac- 
tory at  Antwerp,  where  he  assisted  Tindal  and  Coverdale  in  trans* 
lating  the  Bible  into  English.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  he  re- 
turned to  England  and  obtained  a  prebend  in  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral. He  was  the  first  person  condemned  as  a  heretic  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Mary,  and  was  burnt  at  Smithfield  February  1,  1555. 

Hugh  Latiyner,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  one  of  the  first  reform- 
ers of  tlie  Church  of  England,  was  bom  at  Thureaston,  in  Leicos- 
tershiro,  about  1490.  He  was  the  son  of  a  worthy,  well-to-do  yeo- 
man, who  brought  him  up  on  his  farm  and  gave  him  a  good  train- 
ing as  an  archer.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  where  he  fell 
under  the  influence  of  Bilney  and  embnicoil  the  reformed  faith 
when  about  thirty.  Latimer  was  appointed  chaphun  to  Uenrj 
Tin.  in  1580,  and  !ie  had  the  courage  to  write  a  letter  of  remon- 
strance to  the  king  on  behalf  of  the  persecuted  Protestants.  Al- 
though this  letter  produced  no  effect,  Henry  presented  the  writer 
to  the  living  of  West  Kingston,  in  Wiltshire.  He  preached  boldly 
in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  on  suspicion  of  heresy  was  cited 
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before  the  bishops  and  Convocation.  After  repeated  examioaUoiiB 
he  was  excommunicated  and  imprisoned,  and  only  escaped  vorae 
extremities  by  the  interference  of  the  king.  The  ascendency  of 
Anne  Boleyn  and  the  rise  of  Thomas  Cromwell  proved  farorable  to 
Latimer,  and  he  was  in  1535  appointed  Bishop  of  Worcester.  Bnt 
the  fall  of  his  patrons  prepared  the  way  for  reverses,  and,  the  Sii 
Articles  being  carried  in  Parliament,  I^atimer  resigned  his  bishop- 
ric in  July,  1539,  and  retired  into  the  ooontry.  Compelled  soon 
after  by  a  serious  accident  to  go  to  London  for  surgical  aid,  he  was 
arrested  and  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  there  lay  for  six  years.  Dnr- 
ing  the  short  reign  of  Edward  VT.  he  again  preached  and  was  highly 
popular  at  conrt,  bnt  could  not  be  induced  to  resnme  his  episcopal 
functions.  Soon  after  Mary  ascended  the  throne  Latimer  was  cited 
to  appear  before  the  conncil.  He  obeyed,  although  an  opportunity 
was  given  him  to  leave  the  kingdom,  and  was  committed  again  to 
the  Tower.  In  1555  new  and  more  sanguinary  laws  having  been 
enacted  in  snpport  of  the  Romish  faith,  a  commission  was  issued 
by  Cardinal  Pole,  the  pope's  legate,  to  try  him  for  heresy  with  Bid- 
ley,  and  they  were  in  consequence  delivered  over  to  the  secular  arm 
and  condemned  to  be  burnt  Their  execution  took  place  at  Ox- 
ford October  16,  1555 


HeniT  Vm ,  King  of  England,  second  son  of  Htory  VII, 
and  his  queen  Elizabeth  of  York,  was  bom  at  Greenwich  in 
1491.  He  was  very  early  cre- 
ated Dnke  of  York,  and  at 
four  years  of  age  was  named 
lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland.  He 
became  heir-iqipareQt  on  the 
L  death  of  his  elder  brother, 
I  Prinoe  Arthur,  in  April,  1502, 
I  and  was  soon  after  created 
'  Prince  of  Wales.  *  He  succeeded 
his  falser  on  the  throne  in 
April,  1509,  and  his  handsome 
person,  fraak  and  spirited  bear- 
ing, accomplishments,  and 
graceful  familiaritj  with  his 
inferiors  secured  him  general  Iikmg  and  excit«d  sanguine  hopes. 
The  series  of  momentous  clianges  which  have  made  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII  so  memorable,  and  which  are  snmmed  up  in  the 
word  "  Befonuation,"  may  be  said  to  have  conuoenced  in  the 
JMT  1S27,  when  th«  king  first  mored  for  a  diroroo  from  Catli* 
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•rinOy  his  brother's  widow.  It  is  impossible  here  to  give  even 
an  epitome  of  the  details  of  the  great  struggle.  The  sentence 
of  diyorce  was  pronounced  by  Granmer,  who  rose  into  power 
after  the  fall  of  Wolsey  and  was  made  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury. Cranmer's  sentence  was  annulled  by  the  pope,  Clem- 
ent VII.  but  Henry  married  Anne  Boleyn,  and  the  Church  of 
England  was  finally  separated  from  the  Church  of  Rome.  The 
royal  supremacy  was  enacted  by  Parliament ;  Fisher  and  More 
were  put  to  death  for  practically  denying  it ;  and  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  Thomas  Cromwell  the  dissolution  of  the  monaste- 
ries  was  carried  out.  Insurrections  were  provoked  and  rigorously 
suppressed,  the  king's  proclamations  were  declared  to  have  the 
force  of  laws,  and  at  the  instigation  of  Bishop  Gardiner  the  in- 
famous act  of  the  ''  Six  Articles"  was  passed,  under  which  a  large 
number  of  executions  took  place.  The  cruelty  and  tyrannical 
disposition  of  Henry  became  more  and  more  apparent  as  he  ad- 
vanced in  years  and  failed  in  health.  And  the  fearful  series  of 
political  executions  which  had  commenced  with  that  of  Edmond 
de  la  Pole,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  in  1513,  was  terminated  by  that  of 
Henry,  Earl  of  Surrey,  in  January,  1547.  According  to  Holins- 
hed,  the  number  of  executions  during  this  reign  amounted  to 
seventy-two  thousand.  Henry  VIII.  married  six  wives.  He  died 
January  28,  1547. 

William  Tindal,  or  Tyndale,  one  of  the  English  reformers, 
was  born  in  1500  ;  studied  at  Oxford,  but  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
university  on  account  of  having  imbibed  the  doctrines  of  Luther. 
He  then  withdrew  to  Cambridge,  where  he  took  a  degree,  and 
soon  after  went  to  reside  as  tutor  in  the  family  of  Sir  John  Welch, 
near  Bristol  While  in  this  situation  he  translated  Erasmus's 
*^  Enchiridion  Militis  Christiani "  into  English ;  but  in  conse- 
quence of  his  opinions  articles  were  preferred  against  him  before 
the  chancellor  of  the  diocese,  and  he  received  a  reprimand.  Upon 
this  he  withdrew  to  London,  and  next  to  Antwerp,  where  he 
translated  the  New  Testament  into  English.  This  version  was 
printed  in  1526,  and,  the  greater  part  being  sent  to  England,  the 
prelates  Warham  and  Tunstall  bought  up  all  the  copies  they 
could  procure  and  caused  them  to  be  burnt.  By  means  of  the 
money  thus  received  Tyndale  was  enabled  to  print  a  new  edition 
in  1534,  after  which  he  began  a  translation  of  the  Old  Testament, 
In  which  he  was  assisted  by  Miles  Covcrdale  ;  but  they  proceeded 
no  further  than  the  Pentateuch.  Through  the  interference  of  the 
Sogliah  government  Tyndale  was  apprehended  at  Antwerp^  and 
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in  1536,  being  brought  to  trial  at  Angsbnrg,  be  was  oondenmed  to 
the  stake,  which  sentence  he  qaietly  eadared,  being  first  strangled 
and  then  burnt.  His  last  worda  were,  "  Lord,  open  the  King  d 
England's  eyes."' 

Oaspard  de  Colignl,  Admiral  of  France  and  leader  of  the 
Huguenots  in  the  civil  war,  was  bora  in  1517.  He  entered  the 
army  at  an  early  age  and  distinguished  himself  in  soTeral  battles. 
He  was  made  Admiral  of  France  in  1552  by  Henry  II.  At  the 
siege  of  St.  Quentin  be  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Spaniards.  On  the 
death  of  Henry  II.  he  retired  to  bis 
estates,  became  a  convert  to  the  re- 
formod  faith,  aud  when  the  war  broke 
;  out  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
1  Protestants  with  the  Prince  of  Oondi. 
I  They  were  defeated  in  several  battles. 
'  In  1570,  after  the  treaty  of  St.  Ger- 
main, Coligni  was  flatteringly  receiv- 
ed by  Oatherine  de'  Medici,  and  a 
few  days  later  an  emisaary  of  the 
Duke  of  Guise  attempted  his  assassi- 
nation. The  king,  Charles  IX.,  vis- 
ited him  and  professed  regret.  On  the  signal  being  given  for  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  AuguBt  24, 1573,  the  Duke  of  Guise 
went  with  a  party  of  murderers  to  the  house  of  Coligni,  and  there 
he  was  killed,  and  his  body  thrown  out  of  the  window  at  the  feet 
of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  who  basely  kicked  him  before  he  expired. 
The  coi-pse  waa  exposed  for  three  days  to  the  mob,  and  then  bung 
head  downwards.  It  was  buried  by  night  in  the  family  tomb, 
was  in  1786  transferred  to  tbe  estate  of  the  Marquis  of  Montcsqnion- 
Fezensao,  and  the  monument  which  he  erected  was  subsequently 
placed  in  the  museum  of  French  monuments. 

Hartin  Chemnite,  a  distinguished  German  theologian,  was 
bom  in  Bradenbnrg  in  1532.  He  became  a  disciple  of  Melanchthon 
at  Wittenberg,  and  was  for  a  few  years  librarian  to  Duke  Albert  of 
Prussia.  He  settled  as  pastor  at  Brunswick  in  1554,  and  was  af- 
terwards made  superintendent  of  the  churches  of  that  diocese. 
He  took  a  leading  part  in  procnring  the  adoption  of  the  "Formula 
of  Concord  "  in  Saxony  and  Suabia.  Chemnitz  was  in  great  honor 
among  the  princes  of  Germany  for  his  abilities,  learning,  and  cha- 
racter. Died  1586. 
John  Knox,  the  great  champion  of  the  Scottish  Beformation, 
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was  bom  in  1505  at  Oifford,  in  East  Lothian^  and  was  educated 
at  St.  Andrews.  Having  been  converted  from  the  Romish  faith^ 
be  became  a  zealous  preacher  of  the  new  doctrines.  Notwith- 
standing the  opposition  he  met  with  from  the  clergy,  he  every  day 
grew  bolder  in  the  cause,  until  the  Castle  of  St.  Andrews  surren- 
dered to  the  French  in  July,  1547,  when  he  was  carried  with  the 
garrison  into  France,  and  remained  a  prisoner  on  board  the  galleys 
until  the  latter  end  of  1549.  Being  then  set  at  liberty,  he  passed 
over  to  England,  and,  arriving  in  London,  was  licensed  either  by 
Cranmer  or  the  Protector  Somerset,  and  appointed  preacher  first 
at  Berwick  and  afterwards  at  Newcastle.  In  1552  he  was  appoint- 
ed chaplain  to  Edward  VI.,  before  whom  he  preached  at  West- 
minster, and  who  recommended  Cranmer  to  give  him  tlio  living  of 
All-Hallows  in  London.  This  Knox  declined,  not  wishing  to  con- 
form to  the  English  liturgy.  On  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary  he 
went  to  Geneva,  and  next  to  Frankfort,  where  he  took  part  with 
the  English  exiles  who  opposed  the  use  of  the  liturgy ;  but  the 
other  side  prevailing,  Knox  returned  to  Geneva  and  soon  afterward 
to  Scotland.  After  his  death  appeared  his  '*  History  of  the 

Reformation  of  Religion  within  the  Realm  of  Scotland,"  etc.,  to  the 
fourth  edition  of  which  are  appended  all  his  other  works.  He  died 
November  24,  1572,  and  was  buried  at  Edinburgh,  several  lords  at- 
tending ;  and  when  he  was  laid  in  his  grave  the  Earl  of  Morton, 
that  day  chosen  regent,  exclaimed  :  **  There  lies  he  wlib  never 
feared  the  face  of  man."  There  is  a  valuable  **  Life  of  John 
Knox  "  by  McCric.  A  portrait^  by  an  unkaown  painter,  is  in  the 
National  Collection. 
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aid  inJv*.-'  Xle.,  anH  SdUor  qf  "ChrittUBt  TlmmgU." 

Thi*  loqnlrr  u  to  Uu  cbuacMc  and  mlMion  of  the  (randeBt  belu  tbnt  tiTcr 

■lored  unonc  laett,  li  Ukcn  op  to  tti«  iigbt  of  hlMon  mod  critical  uupd^    Tbs  pcm 

and  beaatr  of  the  wndi  tnd  tuehiiin  of  Jwos  an  bcaii(lit  oat  wltboM  burdening  tfae  work 

with  the  auDmpUon  that  JCMUiiaatSvChrin.   Dr.  Doona  b«Ii«*ct  He  wa*.    He  aUo  belierea 

the  ronr  Goapeia  were  Inapired.  but  he  treat!  IlMM  ncoida  •<  be  would  all  other  anthoritiei. 


The  inthor  JiclB  the  racu.  bT  emnlnlng  and  croaa  irrimlnlin  thwe .^ . 

but  the  reader*  ais  conatlinted  the  Jiut.  No  conelsaion  la  fSnut  opon  tbem.  except  that  d(  ■ 
greater  love  for  Jeaoa.  Thna  Ihrirarm  lirrinellittif  that  r*dialfa frfim  thr  actaasd  vonUof 
Jeiiu  la  allowed  to  ahlne  od  the  heait  of  the  reader  without  being  obatnicted  bf  the  Impenein- 
ble  gloom  »  fieqaeatlr  produced  when  enforciDK  the  wrila'i  theologr  or  the  eteedi  of  moL 
auon  the  conecleiice  of  the  readu-. 

It  ia  wall  to  place  a  work  like  thla  In  the  bandacflbainn^aan  abiding  IsflBence  alliT 
they  ahall  have  gone  onl  Into  lifefrom  UMClrcleottbabcmeandtheSDndar  eehoal,  vitiuJi, 
whUe  bfeathlngilorerar  Jeanathat  laaUmDlatlDE  and  warming ts the  ChnatUB  heart,  nil] 
lokea  np  the  great  nib]ect  on  a  natnial  baala  and  itfnKa  tba  aignmenta  of  Benan  and  Dtbcn, 
aalnc  tbe  aune  ireapona  In  AaTeiiaa  mm  are  aaea  bj  them  In  aaaanlt. 

During  hla  eitenilve  travelt  in  the  Eart,  Dr.  Deema  MtaonallT  vlalled  all  of  the  blBioric 
plicea  nude  tamona  br  the  great  erenta  be  baa  deacnbed.  In  thepnparatlonot  ihiignii 
wotkbehaacoiunltednoleHthanSlS  Tolune*  npreaentlng  lT0,O0O  pace*. 

Itiaalitge  octavo  volnmeot  814  paceSt  aukbad  thnwdont  wiih  nuQeroDB  foot- 
notea,  ambodjing  facta,  reterencca,  qnotMlon*  uid  Indalve  cntlciim.  It  la  wriuen  in  a  lirt, 
loadnatliig  a&Ie.  The  llluatratlette  an  eiacoled  on  neel,  wood  and  colon.  The  pie- 
tores  of  placea  and  thlngi  are  accnrela  "  view ■"  dtawn^ the  celebrated  traweller  artlat, 
Albert  Leighton  BawBon,  LL,  D.,  and  engiaTed  bf  Unton.  Filmer  and  othen. 

■  •  •  For  Ita  earefnl  BtndT  of  the  facta,  for  ItaverTllvelfportraltorea  of  chatactEn  anil 
acenca.  fnr  its  fair  critical  aplnt  and  the  elevaled  and  wumlng  CbtleUaii  temper  by  which  il  ii 
CharacterLEed,  it  cannot  fall  to  be  atUactive  and  aaefnl. 

NOAH  POKTEB,  D.  ».,  I.I..  D.,    Tau  CoLUtsa,  Naw  Hatin,  Conn. 

Dr.  Deenu  writes  with  a  powerful  pen.    He  treata  hla  matter  with  rare  eonimon  senw.  and 
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A  ninsble  campanlon  volume  to  a  "  Staf orw  <■/ (A«  ITm-M."  Contahu  ialoeatlnc 
aotheoUc  and  linpartial  accounta  oftbo  coaloma.  fcliefi,  ritea.  cenmonlea  and  trndldcma,  rt^- 
loos  and  nalloni^  of  all  great  nations  peonies  and  arets  In  everr  land,  ucient  and  modero 
B.^M  ?*  ^'  S'"K-  J»l«>™rHln3<».  Hobammedana.  Turkaf  Moni;oQS,  Greeks,  Romana 
B"lhiBt»  Son.Wprshlmer«.  African  and  Indian  Tribea,  Dmids,  iews,  Ron^  Catbcdlo.  ud 
7  ditlslon  of  the  thrtatian  Church,  orthndoi.  htfodux  and  olberwlee.  A  mtmntl  •/ 
»pn^m— tha  moti  /or  the  matiey  ever  Uttted  by  IhU  haute. 
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